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PART  I.— INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE, 

By  I  C.  JoAes,  MJ>., 

P&OFBSSOlt     OP    THEOBY    AND    PRACTICE   OF    MEDICHTB    IN    THE    ECLECTIC 

MEDICAL  IIVSTITOTB   OF   CINCINNATI. 


GeX  TLEMKN  : 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  my  aim  shall  be,  to  make 
none  bat  truthful  statements ;  and  none  that  I  am  not  borne  out  in 
by  the  best  authorities  treating  on  the  different  systems.  And 
while  I  disclaiin  any  disposition  to  do  injustice  to  any  system,  and 
am  disposed  to  ^nothing  extenuate  or  ought  set  down  in  malice/' 
1  mujt  claim  the  privilege  of  setting  forth  in  all  truth  and  sober- 
ness, whatever  may  appear  as  defects. 

In  considering  the  different  systems,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
t!if>s»e  only,  which  have  a  definite  aad  tangible  character,  and 
^'hich  are  now  before  the  community,  as  separate  and  distinct 
-y>tems,  ciaimifig  for  themselves,  their  confidence  and  support. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  it  will  foe  most  convenient  and 
intelligible  to  present  them,  separately  in  the  following  order: 

The  Thomsonian  system;  The  Hydropathic  system;  The 
Homoeopathic  system;  The  Old  School  system;  and  the  Ek^lectic 
?vsteni. 

A  eombiaatioii  of  cihcumatances,  has  heretofore  given  me  an 
opportanity,  to  examine  with  considerable  care,  in  a  spirit,  I  trust, 
oi*  comparative  disinterestedness,  the  merits  of  all  these  systems 
and  I  may  observe,  with  an  anxious  desire,  to  add  to  our  meagre 
<tock  of  knowledge,  important  truths,  in  this  most  important  de- 
partment of  human  progress.  Of  all  the  interests  of  this  mortal 
uie,  the  preservation  of  health  and  the  removal  of  disease  is  at 
once  the  most  absorbing  and  interesting.  Without  it  our  very 
''jci^tence  is  a  burthen;  the  returning  seasons  have  lost  their  in- 
t^reriit;  friends  no  longer  add  to  oin*  happiness;  and  the  very  life 
^e  8o  highly  prize,  is  dragged  out  void  of  happiness. 

The  position  we  occupy  is  one  t>f  deliberation  aad  choice,  and 
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no  high-wrought  hopes  of  popularity  and  fame  bfcive  lent  their 
dazzling  influence  to  enlighten  our  path  or  add  to  a  stimulus  to 
action;  no  hopes  of  popular  strength  and  public  sympathy  were 
ever  ofiered  to  cheer  us  on  in  this  work,  so  r€fplete  with  good  to 
our  species;  and  nought  but  the  curling  lip  and  the  air  of  self- 
complacent  superiority  has  ever  been  discovered  among  the  mass 
of  the  profession,  to  strengthen  our  hands  in  the  self-sacrificing 
undertaking.  The  aim  and  end  of  all  our  desires  have  been  the 
improvement  in  the  profession  of  our  choice  and  the  ameUoration 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  human  family.  And  if  we  shall  but  suc- 
ceed in  wrcBting  from  the  grim  monster's  grasp,  the  victims  of  one 
fatal  disea&>e  and  placing  it  on  the  pages  of  recorded  time,  we 
shall  feel  amply  repaid  for  the  sacrifice  made;  und  I  here  say, 
once  for  all,  that  no  blandislonents  of  professional  pride  shall  in- 
fluenc  e  my  purpose  and  no  fear  of  professional  neglect  shall  de- 
ter me  from  its  faithful  prosectttion.     But  to  the  subject: 

The  Thompeonian  system  and  its  principles  ai-e  readily  defined; 
and  the  theory  of  its  essential  character  is  plain,  simple  and  eas- 
ily comprehended.  . .         , 

Whatever  improvements  may  be  clainaed,  by  those  who  have 
been  ardent  in  their  admiration  of  this  system;  and  whatever  of 
transformation  it  may  Lave  undergone  in  the  hands  of  its  oracles 
of  the  present  day,  it  must  still  be  acknowledged  that  in  regard 
to  simplicity  of  character  and  samene;?s  in  practice,  the  original 
doctrines  of  Samuel  Thompson,  are  still  unrivaled  and  bid  fair 
to  be  so  in  all  coming  time. 

"Heat  is  life  and  cold  is  deatli,"  Terms  comprehending  the 
whole  range  of  Physiological  law,  in  all  its  multiplied  varieties 
and  character  in  the  one  instance;  and  in  the  other  a^d  equal  so- 
lution of  Pathological  phenomena  and  their  anatomical  peculiar- 
ites  and  locations.  Wnether  it  be  an  acute  and  active iiilamma- 
tion  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach,  or  a  low  and  fatal  con- 
gestion of  the  brain;  whether  it  be  a  highly  exalted  state  of  ner- 
vous sensibility,  or  a  benumbed  and  paralytic  condition  of  the 
same  parts  it  matters  not;  all  diseases  are  produced  by  the  same 
cause  and  requires  one  general  remedy.  Atlieory  and  practice  at 
once  bold  and  perspicuous;  originating  from  an  unlettered  intel- 
lect, and  clearly  based  upon  the  ancient  dogmatism  of  the  four  ele-^ 
ments.  It  was  announced  and  followed  up  with  great  assurance 
of  truth;  and  the  application  of  remedies  to  sustain  the  position 
was  maintained  with  a  persevering  devotion  well  calculated  to 
command  respect;  and  I  should  feel,  I  was  doing  violence  to  ti*uth, 
if  1  did  not  acknowledge  the  belief,  that  he  was  honest  in  the  con- 
viction, that  he  had  literally  made  the  discovery  of  the  nature 
of  disease  and  the  appropriate  remedy  for  its  removal. 

The  Bucc(\^s  attendant  upon  his  practice  and  the  numerous 
proselytes  made,  most  forcibly  impress  the  conviction  upon  my 
mind,  that  if  he  had  had  the  intellect  of  a  13rovv3i  or  a.  Rush,  to 
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have  given  direction  to- the  theory,  and  modified  the  application 
of  tlie  remedies  to  the  real  requirements  of  the  system,  in  accoN 
dance  with  Physiological  law,  if  he  had  not  entirely  supplanted 
the  old  system,  he  would  have  shaken  it  to  the  very  center. 

Though  I  am  very  far  from  believing  that  the  system,  as  pro- 
mulgated by  Thompson,  or  as  modified  by  his  followers,  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  necessities  of  disease  in  all  its  modifications,  I  am  nev- 
ertheless free  to  admit,  it  has  done  much  good,  and  upon  the 
whole  Dr.  Thomson  is  a  benefiEtctor  of  his  race.  That  Lobelia 
is  not  the  harmless  remedy  ander  all  circumstances  and  in  all 
coDstitutions  that  is  boldly  asserted  by  Dr.  Thomson,  I  have  had 
abundant  evidence  to  prove,  and  that  it  is  not  the  poisonous  nar* 
cotic,  and  therelore  so  generally  unsafe,  as  taught  by  the  books, 
I  have  had  equal  and  satisfactory  proof*  That  red  pepper  is  the 
appropriate  and  congenial  adjuvant,  in  all  forms  of  disease, 
whether  it  be  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  a  bruise  on  the  sur- 
face is  equally  at  variance  with  experience.  And  on  the  contra- 
ry*, that  it  can  be  applied  as  g^erally  as  inculcated  in  any  case 
of  an  inllammatory  character  without  detriment  to  the  disease, 
none  we  believe  who  have  watched  its  effects  will  venture  to  assert. 

The  convictions  of  every  careful  physician,  who  has  observed 
nith  disinterested  motives  the  effects  of  the  remedies  brought 
into  use  by  Dr.  Thomson,  are  that  those  remedies  subserve  a 
valuable  purpose  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  And  in  the  hands 
of  one  skilled  in  medical  science,  are  calculated  to  fill  a.n 
important  vacuum  in  the  class  of  remedial  agents,  to  which  they 
properly  belong. 

Let  it  be  said  that  Dr.  Thomson  did  not  discover  Lobelia  or 
Cayenne  Pepper.  It  is  true  the  articles  were  known,  both  in  the 
vulgar  and  scientific  world.  In  the  former  as  the  Indian  Tobac* 
CO,  the  6SBctB  of  which  were  mainly  recognized  as  producing  the 
slobbers  in  horses ;  and  in  the  latter  as  the  Lobelia  Infiata,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Lobeliacea  of  LinnsBUs  and  no  farther. 
And  to  Dr.  Thomson,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  brought  into 
notice  a  valuable  remedy,  since  become  officinal. 

As  well  may  it  be  said  of  most  other  important  discoveries 
and  improvements,  because  many  facts  or  even  most  of  them 
were  known  before,  that  the  individual  who  collected,  combined 
and  put  into  practical  shape,  what  was  entirely  useless,  is  not 
legitimately  entitled  to  the  credit. 

That  the  thorough  and  complete  evacuation  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  attendant  shock  given  to  the  whole  system,  by  the  use 
of  the  Lobelia,  may  frequently  be  productive  of  good,  that  few, 
if  any  other  remedies  can  equal,  it  is  but  justice  to  acknowledge; 
and  that  the  steam  or  vapor  bath,  may  do  much  to  equalize  the 
circulation,  and  thereby  aid  in  the  removal  of  visceral  conges- 
tion, is  by  no  means  awarding  under  praise,  to  this  remedial 
it|  though  it  may  olEten  be  applied  withotrt  relief. 
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I  have,  nevertheless,  yet  to  see  the  philosophy  that  can  offer  a 
satisfactory  reason  for  the  application  of  these  remedies  in  all 
disease;  while  in  the  whole  range  of  twenty  years  observation 
nothing  has  ever  yet  occured  to  give  the  least  strength  to  the 
position  assumed  by  \\a  friends.    We  here  rest  the  case. 

The  Hydropathic  system  has  far  less  of  positive,  but  infinite- 
ly more  of  negative  merits  to  recommend  it  to  the  consider- 
ation of  its  votaries* 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  these  two  systems,  notorious  alike 
for  the  persecutions  their  authors  met  with  at  first,  should  have 
been  promulgated  by  unlettered  and  ignorant  individuals,  and 
in  botn  instances  as  is  by  them  affirmed,  suggested  to  their  minds 
by  what  appeared  the  necessity  of  their  own  experience. 

In  the  one  instance,  the  peasant  of  Graefenberg  was  serious- 
ly ii\jured  by  a  runaway  team,  resorted  to  the  application  of  cold 
water,  and  rapidly  recovered ;  while  in  the  other  the  children  of 
the  mechanic  of  Massachusetts  were  sick,  with  what  was  fatally 
prevalent  in  the  vicinity,  em  epidemic  fever,  and  he  resorted  to 
the  use  of  Lobelia  and  steam,  and  they  got  well. 

In  the  one  instance  the  entire  neglect  of  medicinal  appliances 
and  the  most  complete  reliance  on  the  recuperative  energies  of 
the  system ;  in  the  other  the  most  active  medication  producing  a 
violent  state  of  perturbation,  as  though  the  whole  ease  rested  in 
the  hands  of  the  prescriber,  or  the  disease  and  the  remedies' mat 
in  violent  and  doubtful  conflict. 

The  claims  of  hydropathy  rest  mainly  on  hygienic  measures, 
and  the  free  use  of  water  both  internally  and  on  the  surface. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  productive  of  good  in  many  respects. 
It  has  opened  the  eyes  of  Ihe  profession,  to  the  important  con- 
sideration of  nature's  resources,  in  the  treatment  of  disectse  and 
awi^ened  in  the  public  mind,  an  honest  distrust  of  the  heroic 
measures  so  much  reUed  on  by  most  of  the  profession. 

It  has  done  more.  It  has  given  the  people  of  means  and  of 
leisure,  made  dispeptic  or  nervous  by  violence  to  constitutional 
law  an  opportunity  to  learn,  what  no  other  teaching  would  do, 
the  observance  of  the  physiological  laws  of  the  system,  and 
habits  of  regularity. 

It  certainly  is  not  saying  too  much  in  its  praise,  to  admit  it  is 
capable  of  doing  much  good;  while,  on  the  contrary,  I  may  be 
allow^ed  the  opinion,  that  it  is  incompetent  of  itself,  efficiently  to 
meet  all  the  demands  of  disease.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  truly 
eclectic  of  the  profession,  that  we  may  look  for  its  truthful  and 
beneficial  results. 

The  uniformity,  in  the  application  of  hydropathic  and  Thomp- 
sonian  treatment,  implies,  without  a  question,  the  inutility  of 
scientific  acquirements,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  system,  or  its  laws.  This,  perhaps,  need  scarcely  be 
said,  since  the  founders  of  both  laid  no  claim  to  either ;  and, 
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trhere  shall  we  look  for  a  proper  exposition  of  a  system,  if  not 
to  its  founders.  To  them  we  unconsciously  look;  to  them  its  vo- 
taries appeal,  and  to  them  the  invalid  flies,  as  to  the  fountain- 
head,  for  relief.  Hence,  the  throng  of  annual  visitors,  far  from 
their  homes  and  their  friends,  '^ across  the  ocean  wave"  to  find 
relief  at  the  hospital  of  the  celebrated  Priessnitz. 

The  HomoBopathic  system  comes  from  a  very  different  source, 
and  clothed  in  a  vastlv  different  habiliment.  It  emanates  from 
an  enlightened  and  educated  mind,  restless  in  restraint,  and  fa- 
miliar with  the  subtleties  of  the  philosophy  of  the  times. 

That  Hahnemann  was  mistaken  in  the  first  experiments  he 
made,  and  that  the  phenomena  claimed  to  have  occurred,  were 
accidental  concomitants,  has  since,  in  many  instances,  been  most 
satisfactorily  determined. 

He  says,  that  having  taken  some  Peruvian  bark,  which  pro- 
duced a  paroxysm  ot*  intermittent  fever,  he  was  struck  with  the 
circumstance,  that  the  substance  employed  for  the  cure  of  int^r« 
mittents,  should  occasion  a  similar  disease  in  a  healthy  person. 
It  was  this  accidental  circumstance  that  led  to  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  his  system,  similia  similUnis  curarUur,  I  have  said 
he  was  mistaken  in  this ;  and  to  this  assumption,  I  put  in  my 
own  personal  protest^  having  taken  both  bark  and  quinine  in 
large  and  small  doses,  and  this  repeatedly,  without  ever  experi- 
encing a  symptom  of  ague  from  either.  It  has  been  done,  too, 
in  perfect  health,  with  an  honest  desire  to  arrive  at  truth.  And 
to  the  same  end,  under  similar  circumstances,  we  have,  from  as 
good  authority  as  Dr.  Hahnemann  himself,  that  it  has  utterly 
failed  with  others  who  have  tested  it.  We  are  sometimes  told, 
that  medicine  should  be  administered  in  large  and  sensible  doses, 
in  order  to  test  their  action  on  a  healthy  individual.  Such  was 
the  case  in  his  first  experiments  with  Peruvian  bark ;  then,  again, 
it  is  said,  they  must  be  almost  infinitely  attenuated  before  their 
properties  wUl  be  felt.  Such  were  Hahnemann's  experiments 
with  flint,  or  pure  silex.  He  first  adminictered  it  pure,  in  grain 
doses,  then  in  one  hundredth  parts  without  any  effect  from  either. 
But,  he  proceeded  with  his  experiments  to  the  billionth  part  of  a 
grain,  and  still  further,  before  he  discovered  the  least  effects  on 
&e  healthy  subject.  But  after  getting  beyond  tlje  power  of  the 
imagination  to  comprehend  the  proportion,  it  became  too  power- 
ful in  its  efl[ects  to  be  borne. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  assumption  totally  at  variance  with  all 
known  laws  and  all  established  properties  of  matter ;  that  the 
less  the  quantity,  the  more  powerful  its  influence ;  and  the  greater 
the  attenuation,  the  more  sensible  its  effects.  I  must  here  ask  in 
all  candor,  if  there  is  an  imagination  so  attenuated,  a  credulity 
so  exalted,  or  a  refinement  of  intellect  so  modified  by  reflection, 
as  to  adopt  a  position  so  at  variance  with  the  palpable  laws  of 
matter,  and  so  repugnant  to  common  sense?    It  may  be  said 
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that  QotMng  is  impossible  with  the  Deity;  but  the  days  of  mira- 
.  cles  have  passed,  aud  matter  is  governed  by  laws.  It  may  be 
urged  by  some,  that  the  doctrine  of  HomoBopathy  does  not  imply 
this  iutinitetfimal  dose,  and  that  the  essential  doctrines  are  found 
in  the  principle  of  similia  similibus.  To  this  I  reply,  that  though 
this  principle  was  early  assumed  by  Hahnemann,  he  nevertheless 
predicated  this  doctrine  essentially  on  the  experiments  made  with 
infinitesimal  doses,  and  so  recommends  it  to  his  foUowtrs,  and 
the  world.  But  let  us  for  a  moment  analyze  the  principle  ad- 
vanced, and  see  to  what  it  tends. 

It  is  an  essential  and  fundamental  point  of  doctrine,  that  dis- 
eases are  cured  only  by  medicines  which  have  the  power  of  cau- 
sing similar  diseases  in  healthy  persons. 

Upon  this  principle,  a  healthy  individual  exposed  to  malaria 
by  a  night  ride,  or  living  in  an  infected  district,  would  only  have 
to  imbibe  more  of  the  same  influence  and  be  cured.  Bark  will 
produce  the  ague,  says  Hahnemann,  in  a  healthy  subject,  and 
will  also  cure  when  taken  for  it.  Upon  this  principle,  too,  expose 
a  person  to  tlie  small-pox,  and  after  the  disease  is  developed 
another  less  exposure  will  cure  him.  Thus,  too,  of  any  odier 
disease.  But  we  may  be  told  that  it  is  not  positively  the  same 
disease  that  is  to  be  cured,  but  one  that  only  resembles  it.  I  an- 
swer, if  a  physician  is  called  to  prescribe  for  a  case  of  the  itch, 
bow  shall  he  discriminate  between  the  genuine  disease  itself,  and 
one  that  has  been  produced  by  a  dose  of  sulphur. 

If  sulphur  is  capable,  as  we  are  told  every  body  knows,  of 
producing  an  eruption  similar  to  that  of  the  itch,  why  are  we  not 
told  in  what  it  is  dissimilar  ?  or  in  what  that  difference  consists  ? 
The  truth  is,  we  are  intended  to  be  made  believe,  that  no  dis- 
tinction or  difference  can  be  recognized.  And,  if  this  is  fact, 
and  it  is  essentially  the  i^ame  disease,  then  the  argument  first 
advanced  applies  with  force.  In  confirmation  of  this  position,  I 
would  remark  that  we  are  vauntingly  cited  to  the  vaccine  erup- 
tion as  resembling  small-pox,  and,  that  by  it,  the  susceptibility 
of  the  latter  is  destroyed.  But  by  what  process  of  reasoning  this 
.can  be  applied  to  sustain  the  Homoeopathic  law,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  determine. 

It  is  well  settled  that  the  vaccine  virus  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  small-pox  poison,  essentially  modified  by  passing 
through  the  system  of  another  species  of  animals,  so  as  to  be- 
come harmless  to  the  human  beings  and  equally  protective  when 
successfully  used.  But  the  admission  and  claim  set  up  on  it,  is 
proof  conclusive  that  we  are  to  understand  by  a  similar  disease, 
one  requiring  the  same  course  of  treatment.  If  this  be  so,  then 
the  argument  runs  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  disease.  If 
a  person  has  burned  the  hand,  hold  it  to  the  fire  and  have  it  cured ; 
if  a  child  has  filled  its  stomach  with  green  and  crude  substances, 
and  has  the  colic,  give  it  0ioie  of  ike  swaie,  aaid  it  will  get  well ; 
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il  your  child  has  been  exposed  to  measles,  and  taken  it,  give  an- 
other islight  exposure,  and  it  is  cured. 

But  to  another  point.  '  It  is  generally  agreed  that  remedies, 
when  applied  to  the  healthy  subject,  produce  a  train  of  symp- 
toms uniform  and  certain.  This  is  Hannemann's  doctrine;  then, 
of  course,  we  should  have  recommended,  and  that  uniformly,  a 
single  remedy  for  a  train  of  symptoms;  and,  of  course,  the  same 
remedy  could  not  be  applied  for  any  other  set  or  combination  of 
symptoms.     Now,  what  do  we  find  in  the  HomcDopathic  works? 

Take,  for  example.  Belladonna.  We  find  it  recommended  in 
inflammatory  fever  "where  there  is  great  heat  in  the  head,  with 
violent  cephalalgia,  particularly  in  the  forehead,  and  redness  of 
the  face,  distention  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck,  &c."  Six  glo- 
bules of  the  3d  dilution  in  one  ounce  of  water,  one-fourlh  every 
4  hours.     Now  mark  these  symptoms: 

In  scarlet  fever,  "the  specific  should  be  administered  as  soon 
as  the  throat  and  tongue  becomes  dry  and  burning,  and  there  is 
a  desire  and  a  complete  inability  to  swallow  even  drinks  or  the 
saliva,  and  the  throat  presents  a  bright,  red  appearance."  Dis- 
solve 6  globules  ol  the  3d  dilution  in  six  teaspoons  of  water,  one 
ever^' 4  hours;  one-sixth  ot  a  millionth  pai't  of  a  drop. every  4 
hours.     Compare  these  symptoms  with  the  foregoing. 

It  is  also  recommended'  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  same  dis- 
ease for  the  following  symptoms :  "  Puffiness  of  the  face,  swelling 
of  the  hands  and  feet,  lingering  fever  in  the  evening,  chaps  about 
the  mouth,  stammering,  &c." 

It  is  likewise  prescribed  for  "  toothache,  when  the  pains  are 
very  severe,  of  a  drawing,  tearing,  or  shooting  character,"  &c. 

Following  it  along,  we  find  it  indicated  in  "flatulency,  in  which 
the  transverse  section  of  the  colon  is  the  particular  seat."  But, 
says  the  same  author  (HuIVs  Laurie^)  where  the  flatulency  oc- 
curs often  (making  no  distinction  of  symptoms,)  we  must  resort 
to  the  tincture  of  sulphur ;  1  drop  of  the  30th  potency. 

We  will  pursue  the  subject  a  little  further.  The  same  author- 
it}^  recommends  the  belladonna  for  hemorrhoids  or  piles,  "ac- 
companied with  an  insufferable  pain  in  the  sacral  region,  as  if 
the  back  would  break,  or  be  rent  asunder." 

What  analogy  or  connection  between  so  severe  pain  in  the 
back  and  sore  throat,  or  flushed  face,  or  tooth-»ache,  we  are  not 
?hown.  Also,  for  "inflammatory  cholic,  or  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  abdomen. ^'^ 

In  acute  inflammation  of  the  liver,  when  the  following  symp- 
toms occur :  "  Oppressive  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver  extend- 
ing to  the  chest  and  shouhlers,  distention  of  the  pit  of  the  stom- 
ach, &c.,"  in  doses  as  before. 

What  analogy  of  symptoms!  Belladonna  is  prescribed  for 
almost  every  dif«ease,  as  a  part  of  the  treatment. 

Now,  the  pathogenetic  symptoms  of  Belladonna^  according  to 
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their  owtk  showing,  do  not  embrace  half  the  symptoms  here  enu- 
merated, and  for  which  this  remedy  is  recommended.  We  can 
follow  this  parallel  to  almost  the  entii*e  catalogue  of  Homoeo- 
pathic remedies  and  prescriptions.  We  even  find  the  same  rem- 
edy applied  for  entirely  opposite  states  of  the  system :  as  arnica 
for  spasm  of  a  particular  set  of  muscles,  and  then  again  for  re- 
laxation and  debility  of  the  same  in  a  different  disease. 

Then,  again,  we  have  remedies  recommended  as  powerfiil  and 
heroic,  diluted  or  attenuated  almost  to  infinity  when,  perhaps,  the 
individual  is  taking  in  his  daily  food  or  drink,  the  same  article 
in  very  sensible  quantities. 

Hahnemann  recommends  common  table  salt  diluted  to  the  de- 
cilionth  degree,  or  so  small  a  portion  of  a  single  grain  that  the 
mind  is  lost  in  its  efforts  to  comprehend  the  proportion,  while  the 
same  individual  is  taking  in  his  daily  drink  or  food  the  same  ar- 
ticle in  sensible  and  positive  quantities^  sufficient  to  last  the  whole 
medical  world  for  all  their  patients  a  century,  and  he  says  "that 
thus  diluted  it  can  only  be  adminijstered  to  patients  wiUi  the 
greatest  caution." 

It  is  a  well  established  iact,  that  the  blood,  in  all  the  conditions 
in  which  it  has  been  examinied^  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  salt  or  saline  ingredients,  more  by  far  than  could  be  got  into 
the  system,  in  the  doses  and  at  the  periods  spoken  of  by  Hahne- 
mann, during  the  existance  of  the  longest  life.  And  yet,  we  are 
told  and  desired,  to  believe,  that  when  thus  used,  it  becomes  an 
efficient  and  reliable  remedy  in  disease.  But  we  are  not  informed^ 
IB  what  way,  the  addition  of  this  infinitesimal  and  unappreciable 
quantity  when  added  to  a  sensible  and  definable  amount,  going 
^e  rounds  of  the  circulation,  and  finding  its  way  to  every  organ 
of  the  body,  whether  diseased  or  not,  can  be  made  available,  by 
"nature's  handy  work,"  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

Remedies  are  also  prescribed  of  the  most  inert  charat.er  and 
only  found  efiective  when  diluted  to  a  vast  extent.  To  this  end 
common  flint  or  silex  is  used.  Hahnemann  says,  "that  when  a 
grain  of  fiint  was  triturated  with  a  hundred  grains  of  the  sugar 
of  milk  and  raised  to  the  first  developement  of  power,  it  produ- 
ced no  effect."  "He  took  a  grain  of  the  first  trituration,"  whidi 
of  course  contained  the  hundreth  of  a  grain  of  the  pure  flint,  "and 
rubbed  this  with  an  other  hundred  grains  of  sugar  of  milk,  elabora- 
ting it  to  the  second  power.  It  still  had  no  effect.  Taking  now 
E  grain  of  the  second  trituration,  he  raised  it  to  the  third  power. 
It  still  produced  scarcely  any  eflect  on  the  healthy  subject,  and 
the  little,  which  it  did  produce,  could  scarcely  be  confided  in.  It 
was  then  raised  as  high  as  the  sixth  power;  and  in  this  state  of 
high  developement,  every  grain  contained  but  the  billionth  part 
of  the  original  matter  first  submitted  to  experiment.  "But  now 
its  energies  were  developed  and  dir^played  so  penetrating  and 
powerful  an  influence  upon  the  healthy  subject  of  experim^ent^ 
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that  the  trials  with  it,  appertained  to  the  most  diiBcoltand  assaul- 
ting." So  that  higher  developments  were  obliged  to  be  made 
for  experiments;  and  for  remedial  purposes,  the  developements 
were  continued  up  to  the  thirtieth  power.  Here  are  two  impor- 
tant statements  made  by  Hahnemann  himself. 

It  is  stated  that  the  first  and  second  dilutions  produced  no  ef- 
fects ;  but  the  sixth  attenuation  was  so  powerful  that  it  had  to  be 
carried  still  higher  before  it  could  be  borne,  while  it  is  afterwards 
affirmed  that  tiie  process  of  trituration  too  long  continued,  the 
energy  of  the  medicine  becomes  too  intensly  raised. 

Now  by  what  process  of  reasoning  can  it  be  shown,  that  a 
medicine  in  a  mildly  diluted  state  is  positively  inert ;  but  in  a 
state  of  greater  attenuation  becomes  too  powerful  and  has  to  be 
further  diluted  to  be  used.  Nor  is  this  all  in  this  statement,  that 
taxes  my  credulity.  That  a  substance,  so  entirely  inert,  as  far  as 
ordinary  tests  can  show,  can  be  converted  by  inverse  multiplica- 
tion into  an  active  agent  it  is  difficult  to  believe  and  the  rational 
conclusion  that  a  sound  mind  mimt  inevitably  arrive  at,  is  that  the 
whole  story  is  a  mere  romance,  based  on  assumption. 

Though  not  as  apparent,  yet  as  satisfactorily  demonstrable  is 
their  error  in  practice,  in  many  other  cases  that  might  be  cited, 
of  conunon  occurence. 

The  cause  of  disease,  is  rarely  if  ever  made  a  subject  of  en- 
quiry in  their  books  and,  therefore,  not  taken  into  consideration, 
in  making  the  prescription  at  all.  If  a  child  was  laboring  under 
great  constitutional  disturbance,  with  high  fever  and  derange- 
ment of  the  bowels,  with  many  other  singular  symptoms,  from 
the  irritation  of  a  single  tooth,  all  of  which  every  praclioner  has 
seen  relieved,  as  by  magic,  by  scarifying  and  letting  it  through, 
the  homoeopathic  rule  would  require  a  lit&e  Aconite,  Belladonna, 
Pulsatilla,  Chammomilla  and  the  like,  and  wait  the  slow  process 
of  allowing  the  dental  growth  to  reheve  itself. 

In  like  manner,  if  an  individual  had  taken  an  inordinate  meal, 
and  produced  a  severe  pain  in  the  stomach,  a  slight  chill,  follow- 
ed by  febrile  reaction  and  other  unimportant  and  common' 
symptoms,  instead  of  administering  an  emetic  and  relieving  the 
suffering  organs  at  once,  and  consequently  all  the  attendant 
symptoms,  the  Hahnemannian  direction  if  it  really  followed  the 
law  of  simiiia  simiiibus^  would  be  to  administei:  a  Uttle  more  of 
the  same  food.  But  if  it  followed  the  ordinary  rule  of  their  au- 
thorities and  overlooked  the  cause,  we  should  find  the  patient 
put  upon  the  sticth  potency  of  Aconite,  Belladonna,  Hyoscyamus, 
Mercury,  or  perhaps  Pulsatilla  &c.,  awaiting  the  slow  process  of 
nature^s  cure. 

I  might  detain  you  by  referring  to  nearly  the  entire  catalogue 
of  disease;  but  enough  has  already  been  said  on  this  head.  I 
will  simply  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  the  only  true  doctrine 
of  all  rational  treatment,  must  always  have  reference  in  prescrib- 
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ing  for  disease,  to  the  cause  that  produced  it.  In  this,  I  appeal 
to  facts ;  to  the  common  sense  of  every  individual  and  to  the  ex- 
perience of  all  those  who  have  made  this  their  polar  star  in  the 
treatment  of  disease .  In  this  no  traditional  science  need  be  in- 
voked nor  the  musty  lore  of  the  dark  ages  exhumed  to  sustain 
us  ;  in  ^his  no  far  fetched  philosophy  need  be  appealed  to ;  nor 
the  concatenation  of  dogmatical  propositions  recited  to  make  it 
clear.  But  to  ruis  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  whole  world 
must  evcTUucdly  come, 

I  hope  not  to  be  misunderstood  in  my  views  of  the  merits  of 
HomcBopathy.  While  I  claim  to  have  investigated  it,  with  a 
pure  and  hopeful  desire  to  glean  from  its  refined  theories  and 
attenuated  medication,  positive  and  efficient  means,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  in  possession,  for  tiie  alleviation  of  dis- 
ease, I  am  frank  to  acknowledge,  I  have  found  many  things  wor- 
thy of  great  consideration.  While  it  has  more  clearly  demon- 
strated, than  was  ever  fully  done  by  any  of  its  predecessors,  the 
vis,  medicatrix  of  nature,  and  tfans  shown  to  the  world,  and  the 
profession,  the  enormous  abuses  that  have  been  the  bane  of  the 
old  school^  system,  in  their  routine  practice,  it  has  brought  to 
light  many  hygienic  rules  that  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  man- 
kind. It  has,  with  other  means  op*ened  the  eyes  of  the  world  to 
their  own  wants,  and  brought  out  many  of  the  aged  and  expe- 
rienced in  the  profession  to  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  the 
true  resources  of  the  art. 

Though  the  medical  practice  which  it  professes  to  teach,  and 
the  theories  of  disease  it  claims  to  have  discovered  do  not  imply 
the  necessity  of  either  anatomical  or  pathological  enquiries ;  yet 
the  dietetic  rules  generally  prescribed,  presuppose  a  physiologi- 
cal intelligence  based  on  those  two  departments  of  medical  sci- 
ence. Hence,  we  have  generally  found  in  their  ranks  men  of 
some  scientific  acquirements  and  professional  information. 

Is  it,  then,  upon  the  whole,  a  sj^stem  of  medical  truths  and 
medical  practice,  reliable  and  efficient ;  to  be  recommended  to 
*  the  worid  in  the  emergencies  of  disease,  and  upon  which,  the 
honest  enquirer  afler  truth  can  base  his  hopes?  To  this  I  have 
.  not  the  least  hesitation  in  giving  a  most  decided  and  negative 
response.  Let  the  experience  of  sound  and  intellectual  minds  be 
invoked,  and  let  the  attenuated  theories  and  speculative  abstrac- 
tions upon  which  its  very  existence  depends  but  be  critically  ex- 
amined, and  it  will  suffice. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  Old  School  System,  as  it  is 
called;  a  system  claiming  for  itself  all  of  the  science,  and  ail  of 
the  respectability,  as  well  as  all  of  the  rights  and  emoluments 
pertaining  to  the  entire  profession.  And  if,  in  the  progress  of 
the  age,  an  honorable  member  of  the  profession  claims  to  have 
made  a  new  discovery,  or  an  important  improvement  by  which 
the  progress  of  some  fatal  disease  may  be  ntaid,  and  the  suffer- 
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ing^  of  hifi  race  essentially  ameliorated,  and  promulgates  to  tibem 
and  the  world  at  large  the  important  truth,  he  is  pointed  at  as  a 
heretic,  and  deprived  the  privilege  of  social  communion  with  the 
drones  in  the  profession.  Through  the  long  series  of  by-gone 
years  in  medical  history,  such  has  been  the  uniform  practice  in 
all  sections  of  the  world.  Thus  fastening  to  the  car  of  &e  slug- 
gish masses  of  the  profession,  the  active  and  inventive  spirits  of 
Uie  times,  from  whom  alone  ''hope  glecuns  from  afar"  to  bring 
relief.  I  appeal  to  the  history  of  the  science  to  sustain  the  assertion. 
Let  the  spirits  of  a  Harvey  and  a  Jenner  be  called  up,  and  the 
tc\^timon,y  of  a  Forbes,  a  Dickson,  and  a  Beach,  with  ten  thou- 
^and  others  of  die  profession  be  invoked  to  sustain  the  oase.-^- 
What  are  its  rights,  and  what  its  claims  upon  the  confidence  of 
the  world  for  stability  of  character  and  scientific  truth?  Its 
ephemeral  theories  and  unstable  practice  are  but  a  fair  answer 
To  this  interrogation.  The  observation  of  Thomas  Jefierson, 
tliou^  not  a  medical  man,  is  entirely  to  the  point,  and  it  is  but 
a  fair  statement  of  what  other  observing  minds  every  where  have 
concluded. 

He  says:  **I  have  lived  myself  to  see  the  disciples  of  Hofiman, 
Bcsrhaave,  Cullen,  Stahl,  and  Brown,  succeed  one  another  like  the 
^shifting  figures  of  the  magic  lantern;"  and  the  practice  predica- 
ted thereon,  of  course,  as  evanescent  and  chan^ng  as  its  sister, 
theory;  and  we,  of  ther  present  time  have,  most  of  us,  witnessed 
one  entire  revolution  in  theory  and  practice  of  disease ;  while  we 
are,  at  this  very  moment,  on  the  last  quarter  of  the  full  moon 
zlory  of  a  fast  fading  system.  Where  is  the  practitioner  so 
wedded  to  the  past,  so  tenacious  of  early  practice,  and  so  uncom* 
promising  of  change,  as  to  risk  his  reputation  or  the  lives  of  his 
patients  on  the  practice  of  twenty  years  ago  ? 

Bat  while  thus  mutation  and  revolution  stand  forth  so  conspic- 
uoud  in  the  history  of  the  science,  we  have  the  most  clear  and 
conelusive  evidence  of  the  empirical  and  routine  practice,  con- 
nected with  the  reign  of  each,  that  can  possibly  be  desired ;  thus 
•hewing  the  more  than  autocratic  influence  the  leaders  have  upon 
the  throng.  In  what  system  of  medical  practice,  or  in  what 
news^paper  puff  or  empirical  advertisement,  can  we  find  greater 
untformity  of  remedy  or  sameness  of  practice,  as  far  as  what  is 
considered  the  essential  remedy  is  concerned  in  the  treatment  of 
di>ease^  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  leading  and  standard  worics  of 
the  now  waning  system  of  practical  medicine — a  system  which, 
though  it  be  recited  in  classic  style,  mixed  up  with  the  varied 
learning  of  its  authors,  and  beclouded  with  all  the  qualifications 
of  supposed  conditions  and^attendant  symptoms,  yet  when  strip- 
ped of  its  gaody  plumage,  and  shown  in  its  nakedness  and  truth, 
will  exhibit  a  more  universal  application  of  a  single  remedy  for 
ail  the  ^*  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  tjian  can  be  found  in  any  sys- 
lem  ecmsidered  of  aa  iireguiar  character.    Look  through  the 
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long  catalogue  of  diseases,  and  you  will  find  one  remedy  pre- 
scribed for  nearly  all  of  them,  especially  for  diseases  of  children. 
If  it  is  the  jaundice,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  small  portion  of 
calomel  must  be  taken ;  if  your  child  has  irritation  of  the  bow- 
els, from  teething,  no  remedy  can  as  speedily  divert  it  by  setting 
up  a  similar  action  in  the  liver,  as  calomel ;  if  costiveness  is 
found  to  exist,  it  is  dependant  on  biliary  derangement,  and  no 
other  remedy  will  reach  that  organ  but  calomel. 

In  Remittent  fever,  the  universal  teaching  is,  that  the  patient 
is  bilious  and  Mercury  is  the  specific. 

If  congestive  fever,  nothing  will  unlock  the  portal  circulation 
equal  to  Calomel,  and  your  case  is  fatal  without  it. 

If  it  be  catarrhal  fever,  a  more  searching  remedy  for  diseases 
of  mucous  membranes  cannot  be  found  and  Calomel  must  be 
given. 

In  nearly  the  entire  range  of  eruptive  fevers,  without  any  at- 
tempt at  explanation,  we  are  advised  to  administer  Calomel. 

In  typhoid  fever,  its  substitnting  influence  must  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  case,  by  way  of  slight  salivation,  or  the  patient  is  in 
danger. 

Whooping  Cangh  can  be  greatly  modified  by  repeated  small 
doses  of  calomel. 

In  short,  if  it  is  not  recommended,  it  is  the  exception  to  the 
rule;  while  the  principle,  that  runs  through  the  whole  is  to 
administer  calomel.  Where,  I  ask,  can  be  found  a  more  syste- 
matic routine,  or  in  what  a  more  empirical  practice  ?  Fidelity  to 
a  single  empirical  remedy  is  the  unbending  rule,  while  the 
puritv  oi  faith,  is  belief  in  its  use. 

It  has,  in  short,  become  the  only  test  of  respectability  and  stan- 
ding, that  you  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  administering  calo- 
mel. By  it,  you  are  adjudged  worthy  or  otherwise  of  profession- 
al courtesy  and  by  it  alone,  will  you  be  admitted  or  rejected  from 
social  communion  with  the  members  of  the  profession. 

Professional  or  scientific  attainments  are  not  made  the  subject 
of  enquiry,  nor  the  moral  character  of  the  individual  taken  into 
the  account,  in  the  consideration  of  credentials  for  membership, 
in  the  medical  conventions ;  whUe  the  profoundly  ignorant  of  re- 
al science ;  the  clod  hopper  of  yesterday  and  the  dregs  of  immor- 
ality and  crime  are  admitted  to  full  communion,  if  they  but  ac- 
knowledge their  fidelity  to  the  empirical  remedy  used. 

It  matters  not,  that  they  have  never  seen  the  inside  of  an  In- 
stitution of  learning,  or  have  never  witnessed  an  Anatomical  de- 
monstration or  hea^  from  the  lips  of  their  high  priests  a  single 
lecture  ;  if  they  are  not  suiE^ected  of  infidelity  on  the  subject  of 
calomel,  they  are  offered,  at  once,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

While,  on  the  contrary,  though  a  man's  acquirements  are  of  the 
first  order,  literary  and  medical ;  bearing  the  credentials  from  the 
best  Institutions  of  our  country,  and  possessed  of  all  the  moral 
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[aalities  of  a  gentieman  and  a  christiaii ;  if  he  ib  not  true  to  the 
aith,  he  can  have  no  admittance.  He  is  branded  with  ''  quack  ^^ 
}j  the  firaternity  and  thrust  from  among  them. 

Are  these  things  right  ?  Are  they  befitting  a  liberal  and  hen* 
arable  profession  ?  The  good  sense  of  every  intelligent  mind 
rill  answer  in  the  negative.  The  progress  of  medical  science  is 
•etardedy  and  the  lives  of  commumty  are  sacaiflced  on  the  altar 
>f  professional  ethics,  enacted  for  personal  considerations  and 
)ecuniaiy  interests. 

^  All  men  are  created  free  and  equal  ^*  is  a  declaration  worthy 
)f  universal  remembrance,  and  shall  we  be  told  that  this  Physi- 
nan,  or  that  one,  shall  dictate  whom  we  shall  employ  when  sick? 
Or  that  if  we  see  fit  to  send  for  another,  without  nis  approbation, 
be  will  withdraw  from  the  case,  and  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do 
nrith  it — and  forever  thereafter  exhibit  the  scorn  and  neglect  of 
one  whom  otherwise  we  might  have  regarded  as  a  friend  and 
companion? 

Would  you,  therefore,  under  such  circumstances,  dare  to  diso- 
bey his  rule,  tiiough  from  observation  made  in  other  cases,  you 
[lave  much  reason  to  beUeve  vour  darling  child  or  your  beloved 
companion,  might  be  relieved  r 

"  Where  is  the  man  so  bold,  so  out  of  love  with  life,  to  dare 
tlie  weight  of  this  uplifted  spear  that  never  fell  innoxious  ?" 

What  b  often  the  result  of  this  professional  tyranny  ?  lives 
may  be  sacrificed,  and  friendships  forever  severed,  to  gratify  pro- 
feaeional  pride  or  sustain  professional  ethics. 

Suppose  a  physician  of  science  and  skill  was  called  to  see  • 
patient,  and  when  there,  finding  in  attendance  an  individual  ig- 
[lorant  and  unqualified  to  treat  the  case  ?  He  wraps  himself  up 
n  his  own  rights,  and  with  self-complacent  superiority  and  dis- 
lain  refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  case,  unless  the 
>ther  is  discharged.  Delicate,  perhaps,  of  the  feeltjags  of  him  in 
attendance,  who  has  manifested  great  anxiety  and  shown  be- 
aming solicitude  for  his  patient,  and  ignorant  alike  of  what  con* 
Kitutes  true  skill  in  the  profession,  uid  of  the  rules  that  have 
keen  made  for  such  cases,  they  refuse  to  submit  to  the  require- 
HentB  made.    The  patient  dies.    But,  by  a  little  condescension, 

mild  and  amiable  deportment ;  an  ingenious  and  skillful  inter- 

une ;  a  conciliatory  and  fanuliar  talk ;  without  a  sacrifice  of 
ciple  or  an  unbecoming  finesse,  the  entire  control  of  the  pa- 
nt could  be  obtained,  without  ofience  to  any,  and  the  life  of  an 
vidual  saved,  valuable  to  himself,  and  far  more  so,  perhaps, 
a  hopeless  and  dependent  family.    Nor  is  this  all ;  for,  while 
gentlemanly  bearing,  the  skillful  and  successful  administra- 
n  inspires  confidence  in  the  one,  it  to  the  same  extent  weakens 
ir  traditional  faith  in  the  other.    The  ignorant  pretender  is 

om  of  his  infiuence,  and  retires  from  the  scene  with  quiet  and 
t  admonitions,  that  he  is  not  competent  to  practice  medicine. 
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Wko,  ladc,  is  respoolBible  for  the  lose  of  life  that  might  have  been  I 
saved?  And  who,  for  the  oonsequeAoes  of  orphan  childrea  and  i 
disconsolate  companions  and  friends?  i 

What  b  gained  to  the  profession  by  this  assumption  of  dignity 
and  professional  rights?  Or  what  compromises  of  character, 
and  inherent  principles  by  thus  bending  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  and  dealing  with  poor  frail  man,  as  God  has  made  him.  It 
may  be  true  that,  by  so  doing,  an  opportunity  is  lost  for  an  exhi- 
bition of  that  belligerent  spirit,  and  ethical  digniJty,  for  which  the 
profession  has  always  been  so  renowned  in  history,  from  its  eai^ 
liest  times ;  but  the  unletto^d  masses,  as  in  such  instances,  have 
always  borne  the  consequences  of  this  stoical  and  haoghty  course. 

But  again,  suppose  he  is  called  to  see  a  patient  of  another 
physician,  as  well  informed  and  competent  to  practice  medicine 
as  himself.  But  not  of  the  regular  order.  He  perches  himself 
upon  his  professional  ethics,  folds  his  arms  with  great  dignity  and 
pride !  and  says,  '^ I  am  of  the  ancient  faithy^  and,  therefore, 
cannot  consult.  But  for  various  considerations,  the  change 
is  made,  and  the  newly  called  physician  takes  charge  of  the 
case  and  the  other  retires.  He  has  not  seen  the  effect  of  medi- 
cine, nor  watched  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  and  cannot 
possibly  appreciate  the  exact  condition  or  the  toleration  of  medi- 
cine which  the  case  will  bear.  He  administers  his  medicine; 
the  patient  gets  worse  and  shortly  dies.  Sacrificed  clearly  for 
the  want  of  that  knowledge  which  a  little  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  attending  physician  would  have  readily  afforded.  I  ask 
agein,  who  is  and  who  ought  in  practice  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  life  of  the  patient  ? 

It  is  this  intolerance  of  character  that  the  world  has  a  ri^t 
to  complain  of,  and  which  has  done  much  to  retard  tiie  progress 
of  the  profession,  and  deprive  its  members  of  much  ox  useful- 
ness to  mankind. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. But  their  ethics  and  medical  theories  and  practices  a.re 
what  we  do  complain  of,  and  what  the  world  at  large,  have  a 
light  to  be  dissatisfied  with. 

it  oflen  happens  that  this  intolerance  induces  physicians  of  no 
very  high  pretensions,  to  imitate  their  leaders,  and  refuse  to 
meet  in  consultation  the  graduates  of  other  schools  which  are  not 
enlisted  in  ^*  the  regular  army."  Sometimes  by  resolutely  main- 
taining their  conspiracy  tiiey  may  for  a  time  injure  the  reputt\- 
tion  of  a  professional  rival  better  educated  than  themsdves,  and 
far  more  competent  to  treat  disease.  But  when  an  intelligent 
public  observes  the  superior  success  which  attends  his  practioe 
the  reaction  against  his  unfair  opponents,  sinks  their  reputation 
beyond  recovery,  and  as  they  have  voluntarily  cut  off  all  soeisij 
intercourse  with  their  professional  rival,  and  denounced  his  mei^^. 
ures,  they  can  only  witness  his  successful  cures  without  any  op. 
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portunit}'  cf  leamag  hi»  me^qcU  of  treatment,  aad  piofittiiig  by 
sucb  experiences.  It  has  oftea  happen^  that  Uioee  who  have  set 
out  with  such  an  exibition  of  uncomproousijig  intolerance  have 
been  ccKopelled  in  the  end  to  abandon  the  scene  of  liieir  cUsgrace 
without  even  the  recompense  of  learning  the  improvements  by 
wluch  they  were  supplanted. 

Would  it  not  be  more  safe  and  more  sensible,  as  well  as  nu»e 
dij^nified  and  honorable,  when  pbysiciaAs  of  different  schools 
meet  in  practice,  who  are  alik6  educated  in  all  the  standard 
knowledge  of  the  profession,  to  compare  their  views  in  a  iriend- 
ly  manner,  and  to  observe  with  mutual  candor  tiie  results  of  each 
other's  practice,  in  order  that  the  new  and  valuable  improvements 
which  either  may  have  introduced,  may  become  knovm  to  all, 
and  the  benefits  of  such  improvements  may  be  realized  by  the 
whoh;  public. 

To  return  to  our  medical  philosophy.  The  praetiee  of  physi- 
cian:! time  out  of  mind,  has  been  based  on  the  law  of  coTUraria 
omtfuriU  curantur^  the  very  opposite  of  the  Homcsopathic  law. 
Now  by  a  few  moments  reflection  it  will  be  seen  that  these  two 
laws  or  principles  nmy  both  be  in  operation,  and  both  in  one 
gcuse  may  be  true. 

If,  for  cxamplo,  you  have  a  case  of  local  congestion  in  any 
Oilman  of  the  bo^y^  there,  you  will  perceive,  is  an  obstruction  in 
tlie  circulation.  Now,  the  remedy  calculated  to  give  relief  must, 
of  necessity,  in  its  action,  be  the  opposite  of  the  action  that  pro- 
daeed»  or  that  constitutes  the  disease ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  calculated  to  act  in  consonance  with  the  healtlqr  fonction 
of  the  organ  involved  in  die  case:  so  that  we  have  in  this,  a 
clear  demonstration  in  the  one  view  of  contraria  cantrariisy  and 
in  the  other,  of  simUia  simUUms.  It  will  therefore  be  seen,  that 
iMjth  are  ri^t  and  both  are  wrong;— while  the  truth  will  be 
lound  in  the  doctrines  of  genuine  eclecticism :  that  all  chemical 
21  ad  mechanical  fiiroes  have  to  be  met  with  an  opposite  power, 
while  all  the  phenomena  of  vital  action  require  a  corresponding, 
yex  opposing  force  or  influence  to  cure  disease.  And  that  every 
origan  of  (he  body,  when  diseased,  has  its  appropriate  stimuli, 
and  every  came  ot  disease  its  specific  antidote  for  its  removal. 

Thi:3  brings  us  to  the  last  subject,  upon  which  I  will  endeavor 
to  be  brief. 

in  what  does  Eclecticiam  consist,  and  what  are  its  claim  upon 
public  confidence  for  support? 

The  theory  of  its  doctrines  has  been  concisely  stated,  but  will 
:i''  more  fullv  discussed  in  subsequent  lectures  before  the  class. 

It  daims  tne  confidence  of  conmuinity  for  an  enlightened  selec- 
t.on  from  all  available  sources  of  every  measure,  which  observation 
anil  experience  shall  prove  safe  and  efficient  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

Ttiiii  we  profess  to  do  williout  prqudice^  and  without  fear  or  fa* 
'  <>r,  with  an  open  and  frank  avowal  that  we  spare  fio  pains  or 
'Apense  within  our  reach  to  secure  the  object  sought. 
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Whatever  hnmiUattiig  awodatioiifl  jnay  be  comiieeted  witii  the 
achievement  of  the  meaeure  to  be  acoompliBhed,  or  whatever  of 
contumely  may  be  ca«t  upon  us  by  ^^(Md  Phym''*  or  its  support- 
erS)  we  have  steadily  jpersevered  in  thb  cotirse,  and  the  reealt  is 
known  to  those  who  have  sought  to  be  informed. 

To  be  more  explicit  and  to  &e  pointy  I  will  remark,  that  among 
other  instances  of  a  similar  character,  there  was  living  in  New 
Jersey,  an  ^^old  qu/xdc^  ar  root  doctor ^^  who  was  celebrated,  for 
many  miles  in  every  direction  from  his  residence,  for  the  certain 
and  Buocessful  cure  of  bilious  colic,  «md  some  other  dicres^es, — 
especially  chronic  affections.  A  student  of  our  college  had  been 
a  patient  of  his  after  being  given  up  ae  hopeless  by  his  attend- 
ing physicians,  with  bilious  coliCf  and  was  very  aoon  relieved  and 
finaUy  recovered.  His  parents  lived  some  thirty  niiles  from  the 
old  man,  but  on  the  strength  of  his  success  in  this  case,  he  had 
been  sent  for  in  other  and  similar  cases  in  liie  neighborhood ;  and, 
thereby  they  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  him  and 
his  treatment  tlian  otherwise  would  have  occurred. 

Through  his  acquaintance  thus  formed  with  the  family  of  this 
student,  and  from  an  attachment  to  him  from  the  relations  here- 
tofore referred  to,  after  long  persuasion  and  various  offers  ;  and, 
especially  as  his  patient  was  studying  to  be  a'  physician  with 
those  not  considered  by  the  ^^ regviars'*^  tm  orthodox,  he  consented 
to  give  him  a  knowledge  of  his  remedies,  and  his  mode  of  treat- 
ing disease,  by  hits  paying  three  hundred  dollars.  The  amount 
was  promptly  raised,  and  the  young  gentleman  dispatched  to 
remain  witl^  the  old  man  long  enough  to  accomplish  his  object. 

It  was  found  that  many  of  Us  remedies  were  entirely  new,  and 
most  of  bis  compounds  were  made  up  of  those,  with  some  others, 
not  entirely  unkn<nvn  to  the  profession.  Subsequent  experience 
with  the  simple  and  new  remedies,  fuUy  sustained  all  mat  had 
been  said  of  them.  And  the  compounds  thus  procured  have, 
many  of  them,  been  standing  preparations  in  our  pkarmacopoeia 
ever  since,  and  daily  used  by  all  our  practitioners. 

If  we  had  but  obtained  the  knowledge  of  the  old  man's  ^em<- 
edy  for  bilious  colic,  double  the  amount  paid  for  the  whole 
would  have  been  no  cousideseration ;  nor  have  deterred  us  for  a 
single  moment.  An  efficient,  safe  and  prompt  remedy  for  a 
severe,  obstinate,  and  often  fatal  disease,  is  a  desideratum  com- 
pared with  which  gold  k  but  dross,  and  the  labor,  and  toil  and  pri* 
vations  necessary  to  obtain  it  unworthy  a  moment's  hesitation. 


preparations 
remedies.  We  claim  also  to  have  made  large  contributions  to  the  ma- 
teria medica  of  new  and  important  agents  not  before  known  and  to 
have  greatly  modified  the  application  of  many  old  ones  to  subserve 
more  valuable  and  important  purposes  in  the  treatment  of  disease* 
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We  claim  to  demonstrate  bey ond  achance  for  cavil^a  moFeuuccesji- 
ful  result  in  those  inflammatory  diseases  foriwbich  theXancet  is  un- 
sheathed and  the  Joss  of  the  vital  fluid  is  considered  the  sincfpia  non . 

We  claim  to  have  discovered  important  Iruths  in  the  ti-eatment 
of  many  diseases  not  taught  in  the  books  or  disseminated  from 
college  halls. 

We  claim  to  have  made  distinctions  in  the  chai*acter  of  a  num- 
ber of  diseases  of  the  most  vital  importance,  and  adapted  reme- 
dies to  meet  the  character  of  each. 

We  claim  also  to  have  made  important  discoveries  in  surgical 
practice,  by  which  many  diseases  heretofore,  considered  incurable, 
without  a  formidable  operation,  and  oftentimes  incurable,  with  it 
are  readily  cured ;  thus  saving  ^o  the  patient  great  suflering  and 
distress,  at  the  same  time  perhaps  an  in\portant  member. 

And  we  claim  the  confidence  of  conmmnity  for  as  thorough 
and  scientific  acquirements  in  om*  graduates  -as  in  those  of  any 
other  college  in  the  country. 

In  short,  we  claim,  as  high  respectability  of  character  and  as 
thorough  scientific  acquirements  in  our  profession ;  far  safer  re- 
medial appliaaces  and  many  new  agencies  in  disease;  a  more  suc- 
cessful result  in  practice;  new  views  of  therapeutic  medicineand 
important  improvements  connected  therewith,  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent that,  if  the  old  and  new  system  of  medical  practice  were 
placed  in  juxtaposition  a  striking  contrast  would  be  observed  in 
all  their  leading  features. 


WATER  IN  SURGERY. 


BY  T.  B.  FISHER,  M.D. 


I  have  been  an  attentive  reader  of  the  Ecle<5lic  j\ledical  Jour- 
nal, ever  since  its  commencement,  but  have  never  cont»'ibuted 
anything  to  its  pages  for  the  reason  that  I  supposed  its  talented 
editors  would  be  able,  always  to  procure  more  useful  and  inter- 
esting matter  than  anything  I  could  impart;  but  after  perusing 
an  article  in  the  Nov.  No.  for  1851,  "On  the  employment  of 
Water  in  Surgery,"  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  contri- 
buting my  testimony,  however  unimportant  it  may  seem,  in  fa- 
vor of  a  practice  which  I  have  followed  for  the  last  12  years, 
with  great  satisfaction  to  myself  at  least,  and  I  believe  to  my 
employers.  I  have  seldom  used  any  other  remedy  than  water, 
to  control  and  subdue  inflammation.  Whether  from  bruise., 
strain  or  dislocation,  punctured  or  incised  wounds,  fracture,  either 
simple,  compound,  or  comminuted,  that  inflammation  may  start, 
water  is  the  most  efficient  remedy  either  to  prevent  or  subdue  it, 
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that  I  have  ever  tiicd.  The  rule  to  regulate  the  temperature  of 
the  water,  to  suit  the  feelings  of  the  patient  is  generally  correct; 
but  according  to  my  experience  tepid  water  is  best  to  prevent, 
and  generally  to  subdue  inflammation,  if  it  is  of  recent  origin, 
or  has  not  assumed  too  high  a  grade.  Otherwise,  cold  w^ater  is 
more  agreeable  and  generally  more  useful  in  effecting  a  cure. 

Perhaps  I  can  better  illustrate  my  treatment  and  the  success 
which  has  followed,  by  reporting  two  or  three  cases  of  injury 
dissimilar  in  their  character,  but  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

Case  1st,  1841.  A  young  man  aged  20  years,  cabinet  maker, 
residing  in  town,  wounded  his  knee  with  a  2  inch  chisel,  I  foundt 
on  examination  that  the  chisel  had  penetrated  the  inner  and 
anterior  portion  of  the  left  knee  just  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
patella  or  knee  cap,  completely  severing  the  soft  parts,  including 
the  capsular  ligament,  but  inflicting  no  injury  to  the  bones.  On 
opening  the  tips  of  the  wound  I  could  see  distinctly  into  the 
joint,  and  observe  the  motion  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  upon  each 
other  when  the  leg  was  moved. 

Treatment,  I  sponged  the  wound  with  cold  water  for  half  an 
hour,  while  the  hemorrhage  (which  was  slight,)  had  entirely  sub- 
sided, then  placing  the  limb  in  an  easy  position  (slightly  flexed) 
I  closed  the  wound  and  secured  it  with  the  izingglass  plaster- 
No  farther  dressing  was  applied  at  that  time,  but  I  directed  the 
nurse  to  wait  until  the  patient  complained  of  a  slight  prickling' 
sensation,  with  darting  or  shooting  pains  through  the  joint  and 
increased  warmth,  and  then  to  apply  cotton  batting  diped  in  w^a- 
ter  about  the  temperature  of  arterial  blood,  over  the  whole  joint, 
covering  the  whole  with  oiled  silk,  and  removing  the  application 
every  20  or  30  minutes,  taking  care  to  keep  the  water  as  near  as 
possible  the  same  temperature.  About  two  hours  after  I  left, 
the  train  of  symptoms  which  I  had  predicted  commenced,  and 
the  nurse  applied  the  warm  water  dressing,  and  faithfully  kept  it 
up  for  24  hours,  as  the  friends  were  greatly  alarmed  leat  the 
young  man  should  lose  his  limb,  or  at  least  the  use  of  the  knee 
joint  for  a  considerable  sinovial  fluid  had  escaped,  or  as  they 
styled  it,  the  "joint  water  had  run  out." 

After  the  warm  water  dressing  had  been  applied  for  24  hours, 
I  examined  the  limb  and  found  no  swelling,  discoloration,  or 
other  evidences  of  inflammation  whatever — ^fiie  wound  appear- 
ing entirely  healed,  but  fearing  that  the  union  of  the  parts  was 
not  perfect,  I  directed  that  the  same  treatment  be  followed  for 
twenty-four  hours  longer,  and  that  the  limb  be  kept  entirely 
quiet.  At  the  end  of  this  latter  period  the  young  man  declared 
himself  entirely  well,  said  there  was  no  pain  or  soreness,  and  that 
he  could  move  his  limb  with  perfect  ease.  I  found  the  wound  en- 
tirely healed,  and  therefore,  discontinued  the  treatment,  leaving 
on  the  is&ing  glass  plaster  as  a  support  and  protection,  and  en- 
joined upon  him  to  keep  his  room  for  several  day».    Contrary  to 
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my  advise  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  he  walked  a  consid 
erable  distance  from  his  lodgings,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
sixth  day,  after  the  infliction  on  the  wound  he  sitcuted  on  horse* 
back,  and  traveled  to  Athena  county  a  distance  of  150  miles, 
but  ivithout  the  slightest  injury  whatever.  He  is  still  living,  the 
wounded  limb  as  perfect  in  all  respects  as  the  other,  and  he,  and 
his  numerous  friends  will  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  the  above  statement.  No  constitutional  treatment,  whatever, 
was  used.  The  young  man  ei\joying  good  health,  I  did  not  think 
it  indicated,  but  limited  him  to  plain  vegetable  diet. 

Case  2d,  a  boy  aged  five  years.  In  the  summer  of  1845,  I 
was  summoned  into  the  country  three  miles,  to  set  a  boy's  leg, 
which  was  fractured  by  the  wheel  of  a  wagon  passing  over  it,  aa 
the  messenger  stated. 

On  repairing  to  the  house  I  found  the  little  patient  in  great  pain 
and  very  restless.  I  administered  to  him  an  opiate,  and  then 
learned  the  following  facts : 

A  widow  lady  and  her  little  boy,  were  returning  from  a 
meeting  on  the  sabbath,  which  was  held  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.  The  road  was  filled  with  people  and  was  very  dry 
and  dusty.  The  little  boy  anxious  to  get  home,  had  run  ahead  of 
his  mother,  and  when  nearly  opposite  his  home,  attempted  to 
cross  tlie  road  just  at  the  moment  one  wagon  was  driving  past 
another,  the  driver  not  perceiving  the  boy  he  was  run  over,  the 
wheel  passing  obliquely  over  the  left  leg  from  the  inner  portion 
of  the  ancle  to  the  outer  side  of  the  knee,  crushing  both  bones 
of  the  leg,  lacerating  and  bruising  the  soft  parts  most  frightfully. 

Your  readers  can  perhaps  form  some  just  conception  of*  the 
amount  of  injury,  when  they  reflect  that  the  boy  was  but  five 
years  old,  the  ground  very  dry  and  hard — a  heavy  two  horse 
wagon,  with  a  new  sharp  tire,  and  loaded  with  eleven  men  and 
women,  driven  very  last,  at  the  lime  the  wheel  passed  over  the 
boy's  leg.  My  first  impression  was,  that  amputation  was  the 
only  remedy,  and  I  therefore  demanded  a  consultation.  Dr.  C. 
Levris,  of  Delaware  county,  and  my  fiiend  the  late  Dr.  John  C. 
Norton  were  called  in,  and  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
case,  taking  into  consideration  the  age  and  health  of  the  patient 
together  with  the  entreaties  of  his  mother,  we  resolved  to  make 
an  effort  at  least  to  save  the  child's  leg. 

We  accordingly  washed  the  wounded  limb  in  cold  water,  care- 
fully removing  all  foreign  substances,  picking  out  the  splintered 
portions  of  the  crushed  bones,  and  trimming  off  the  ends  of  the 
bruised  flesh  and  lacerated  tendons.  We  next  drew  the  wound 
together  with  the  common  adhesive  plaster  cut  in  the  form  of  the 
'  many  tailed  bandage,"  over  which  was  placed  a  bandage  tight- 
ly drawn  around  the  foot  and  ancle,  but  loosely  over  the  fr€u;- 
tare'd  limb,  enclosing  a  light  splint  on  either  side  of  the  leg,  to 
upport  the  foot  and  keep  it  from  topping  over  in  a  lateral  direc- 
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tion.  I  informed  the  consulting  physicians  that  I  expected  to  use 
the  tepid  water  dressing  to  keep  down  inflammation,  to  which 
treatment  they  reluctantly  consented,  agreeing  to  meet  me  there 
the  next  evening  to  see  how  it  operated.  As  there  had  been  some 
delay  in  dressing  the  leg  of  the  boy,  and  as  he  complained  of 
some  pain,  I  directed  the  warm  application  to  be  applied  imme- 
diately. Cotton  batting  was  wet  in  tepid  water  and  applied  over 
the  whole  limb,  and  then  covered  with  oiled  silk  to  prevent  evap- 
oration. The  nurses  were  dii'ected  to  renew  the  application 
once  in  twenty  minutes,  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  or  until 
we  returned.  From  some  cause  the  consulting  physician  did 
not  meet  me  until  the  second  day  alter  the  accident,  so  I  contin- 
ued the  same  treatment  for  fortj^-eight  hours,  when  we  all  met 
and  removed  the  dressings  and  applied  new  ones.  We  were  all 
agreeably  aurprised  to  find  but  little  swelling  or  inflammation, 
supuration  having  already  began.  The  boy  had  rested  well, 
with  a  single  Dovers  powder  each  night,  and  a  dose  of  epsom 
jsalts  the  second  day.  The  consulting  physicians  very  cheerfully 
recommended  the  continuance  of  the  treatment,  and  from  that 
time  on,  I  had  the  entire  control  of  the  case ;  I  followed  the  same 
treatment  for  three  davs  longer,  making  five  days  in  all,  at  which 
time  supuration  was  mlly  established,  and  the  swelling  and  in- 
flammation had  almost  entirely  subsided.  I  visited  the  patient 
every  day  for  two  weeks,  and  then  each  alternate  day  for  two 
weeks  longer,  washing  well  in  tepid  water  each  visit,  and  dress- 
ing it  at  first  with  simple  cerate  then  with  Dr.  Beaches  Black  or 
healing  salve.  At  the  end  of  four  weeks  the  bones  of  the  leg 
had  become  pretty  firmly  united  and  the  wound  nearly  healed  so 
I  discontinued  my  visits,  leaving  him  in  the  care  of  the  nurses. 
A  shoit^time  afterwards  a  small  portion  of  bone  exfoliated  and 
came  out,  after  which  the  wound  entirely  healed  and  the  boy  now 
has  a  sound  leg,  although  a  trifle  shorter  than  the  other. 

I  had  intended  to  have  reported  some  additional  cases  but  hav- 
ing already  transcended  the  limit,  I  had  assigned  myself,  I  will 
defer  for  the  present  any  further  report,  observing  that  my  opin- 
ion is,  that  when  water  is  applied  to  any  local  disease  at  the 
commencement  of  inflammation,  (the  water  about  the  tempera- 
ture of  arterial  blood,  and  the  parts  protected  from  the  air,)  it 
will  soon  control  it,  that  no  dangerous  results  need  be  appre- 
hended. 
I  iMarion,  O.,  Nov.  1851. 
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EPIDEMIC  DYSENTERY. 


BY  J.  A.  WILLIAMS,  M.D. 


I  was  Bitting,  a  day  or  two  ago,  thinking  of  the  epidemic  which 
has  passed  over  our  country,  with  the  fatality  of  the  simoon  of 
the  desert,  for  the  past  season  or  two  ;  and  thinking  that  my  ex- 
perience might  be  of  some  use,  I  concluded  to  put  a  few  of  my 
thoughts  upon  paper,  and  if  you  thought  them  worthy  of  a  place 
in  your  valuable  Journal,  to  give  you  the  liberty  of  their  publica- 
tion. Not  wishing  to  cast  a  shade  upon  the  well  earned  reputa- 
tion of  any  practitioner  in  the  Eclectic  ranks,  1  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  a  great  deal  that  has  been  said  about  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion, is  comparatively  a  dead  letter.  I  say  this,  though,  not  with 
any  intention  of  trying  to  gain  favor  for  this  communication,  but 
from  the  fact  that  tojfollow  the  authors  on  this  subject,  will  be  al- 
most certain  death  to  the  patient.  This  little  portion  of  knowl- 
edge has  been  gained  by  me  by  sad  experience. 

This  disease  I  believe  to  be  the  dysentery  of  authors  modified 
by  malaria.  It  differs  from  the  dysentery  of  the  books  only  in 
one  particular,  to  wit :  the  paroxysmal  character  of  the  tormina, 
tenesmus,  and  the  muco-sanguineous  discharge  from  the  bowels. 
These  are  usually  for  several  days  before  the  attack,  symptoms 
somewhat  similar  to  those  that  precede  the  attack  of  our  common 
autumnal  fevers.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  patient  is  sud- 
denly struck  down  with  the  symptoms  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  disease.  But  in  all  cases,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends, 
the  careful  practitioner  could  detect  a  paroxysmal  character  at- 
tending it.  In  some  cases,  there  was  extreme  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  which  appeared  to  be  caused  by  a  species  of  congestion, 
as  it  yielded  in  all  cases  to  the  free  use  of  stimulants.  Cold 
hands  and  feet,  and  a  dry,  harsh  and  constricted  state  of  the  skin 
was  almost  always  present.  The  attending  fever  was  not  of  a 
very  high  grade,  and  in  children,  the  disease  was  prone  to  run 
into  inflammation  of  the  brain,  after  which  the  disease  appeared 
to  be  incurable. 

In  the  practice  of  seven  physicians,  not  including  myself,  tho 
mortality  has  been  about  one  half;  and  in  some  cases,  four  oi.t 
of  every  five  died.  In  some  parts  not  far  from  here,  where  al* 
lopathy  reigns  triumphant,  and  ignorance  governs  supreme,  there 
was  hardly  a  family  that  did  not  loose  one  or  more  of  their  mom* 
bers.  My  own  practice  extended  to  something  near  one  hundred 
cases,  with  a  loss  of  twelve.  This  I  attribute  somewhat  to  the 
vse  of  mcrcuri(ds,  as  I  used  them  in  a  very  liberal  manner  in  the 
commencement. 

Di\iding  my  cases  into  four  divisions,  I  find  that  in  the  first 
twent)'-five  I  lost  three — during  the  second  I  lost  the  remainder 
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of  the  twelve.  After  this  I  laid  aside  my  mercurial  and  heroic 
remedies,  and  I  lost  none.  Whether  this  discrepance  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  use  of  mercury,  or  to  a  milder  charcu^ter  of  the 
disease  in  question,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  I  had  some  cases  fully  as  bad  at  the  wind  up  of  the  epi- 
demic as  I  had  at  the  commencement.  Probably,  among  other 
things,  I  understood  it  a  little  better. 

With  regard  to  the  pathological  condition  which  constitutes 
dysentery,  the  majority  of  writers  agree  in  considering  it  to  con- 
sist in  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon 
and  rectum.  That  inflammation  mav  come  on  in  the  course  of 
the  disease,  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny  ;  but  that  it  con- 
stitutes the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  actions,  I  very  much 
doubt.  According  to  my  own  views,  the  disease  may  be  divided 
into  two  stages,  pathologically.)  In  the  first,  congestion  pre- 
dominates, and  in  very  mild  cases,  this  constitutes  the  only  mor- 
bid condition ;  and  in  the  second  stage,  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  occurs,  constituting  a  severer  form  of  the  disease. 
This  view  of  the  csae  has  arisen  in  my  own  mind,  as  I  have  ob- 
served the  disease  in  its  milder  and  severer  forms  during  the  past 
summer.  A  congestion  of  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels  occupying 
the  rectum  may  so  fill  up  the  passage,  as  to  create  the  heat  and 
straining  of  wluch  the  patient  complains,  and  failing  to  be  relieved, 
may  not  this  irritation  be  extended  along  the  course  of  the  tube, 
giving  rise  to  the  tenderness  of  the  whole  abdomen.  A  hemor- 
rhoidal tumour,  or  the  presence  of  a  suppository  placed  in  the 
rectum,  will  give  rise  to  a  similar  eflfort  to  evacuate  the  bow- 
els. Why  then  may  not  a  congestion  of  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels 
act  as  a  foreign  body,  and  give  rise  to  the  characteristic  straining 
of  dysentery  ;  and  this  congestion  also  acting  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  secretory  apparatus,  gives  rise  to  the  increased  muco-sangui- 
neous  discharge  from  the  bowels.  This  view  of  the  disease  is 
further  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  after  proper  evacuations 
from  the  bowels,  stimulating  astringents  are  valuable  curative 
means  in  the  first  two  or  three  days,  whereas  they  are  positively 
ii\jurious  in  the  inflammatory  stage  of  the  disease. 

An  almost  endless  variety  of  medicinal  agents  have  been  used 
in  this  part  of  the  country  for  the  cure  of  dysentery — from  the 
weakest  vegetable  asti'ingent,  to  that  potent  agent,  calomel,  of 
which  there  has  been  pounds  used  in  this  part  of  the  country.  A 
belief  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  here,  that  doctors  could 
not  cure  dysentery,  and  they  put  the  evil  day  of  employing  doc- 
tors oft'  as  long  as  they  had  any  domestic  remedy  left  untried,  which 
I  believe  increased  the  mortality,  as  physicians  did  not  have  a  fair 
chance.  The  tenth  and  twelfth  days  of  the  disease  were  no  un- 
comimon  periods  for  the  physician  to  be  called. 

A  very  common  domestic  prescription  was  the  following :  Red- 
bud,  blackberry  roots,  black  haw  root  bark — equal  parts — to  be 
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boUed  in  half  a  gallon  of  water,  down  to  a  quait,  then  strained, 
and  add  sugar  to  form  a  syrup,  and  a  half  pint  of  best  French 
brandy.  Dose,  a  tablesponful  every  hour  until  the  bowels  were 
checked — the  bowels  to  be  moved  afterward  with  oil  or  salts,  if 
necessary.  This  succeeded  very  well  in  simple  cases,  and  was 
considered  a  specific  by  the  people  for  awhile,  but  it  failed  entire- 
ly in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease. 

My  plan  of  treatment  differed ;  if  called  in  the  first  or  con- 
gestive stage,  after  suitable  evacuations  from  the  bowels  with  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  I  ordered  a  stimulating  astringent,  combined 
with  an  opiate.  The  following  formed  a  very  good  prescription: 
Tincture  of  Kino,  one  ounce,  tincture  of  opium,  one  fourth  ounce; 
mix — a  half  teaspoonful  to  be  given  every  half  hour  until  it 
checked  the  discharge  from  the  bowels.  This  would  remove  all 
the  bad  symptoms  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours. 

Sometimes  instead  of  the  above,  I  used  the  following,  which 
succeeded  well  so  far  as  tried :  Castor  oil,  eight  ounces,  tincture 
of  Kino,  one  ounce,  tinclure  of  opittm,one  ounce.  This  was  well 
mijced,  and  a  teaspoonfial  given  every  hour.  The  first  effect  of 
this  prescription  was  to  increase  the  action  of  the  bowels ;  and 
after  they  were  well  evacuated,  it  had  a  soothing  and  checking 
effect.  I  hardly  ever  used  injections  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  as  I  invariably  found  them  to  increase  the  number  of 
alorine  evacuations,  and  add  to  the  tormina  and  tenesmus.  If  I 
was  not  called  until  an  infiammation  was  developed,  as  was  most 
usually  the  case,  my  whole  plan  of  treatment  was  changed.  I 
then  gave  a  teaspoonful  of  the  following  mixture  every  hour,  un- 
til it  operated  ligntly  on  the  bowels :  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  and 
Cremor  Tartar — equal  parts — ^to  be  well  mixed.  As  soon  as  I 
could  perceive  that  the  above  mixture  had  operated,  I  commenced 
the  following  :  Paregoric,  one  ounce,  oil  peppermint,  one  drachm 
— to  be  well  shaken  up,  and  given  as  often  as  the  patient  could 
bear  it ;  or  if  this  disagreed  with  the  patient,  I  took  mucilage  of 
gum  arable,  two  ounces,  laudanum,  one  fourth  of  an  ounce — to 
be  well  mixed,  and  a  teaspoonful  given  every  time  the  patient 
had  an  operation.  Along  with  the  above  treatment,  I  adminis- 
tered injections  composed  of  borax  or  alum,  dissolved  in  catnip 
tea  ;  or  mucilage  of  arabic  gum.  These  injections  were  always 
ordered  to  be  in  ^mall  quantities,  as  a  large  one  was  found  to 
counteract  the  object  intended.  If  there  was  considerable  pain 
in  the  bowels,  a  bop  fomentation  was  directed  to  be  applied,  which 
generally  relieved  all  pain  and  painful  sensations,  and  procured 
a  qui«'t  sleep.  As  soon  as  tlie  more  urgent  symptoms  were  re- 
lieved, I  commenced  giving  quinine  and  morphine — two  grains  of 
the  former  to  one  fourth  of  the  latter  every  two  hours ;  and  as 
soon  as  I  could  get  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  the  anti- 
malaiial  agent,  I  found  the  spmptoms  would  rapklly  decline. 
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I  have  the  first  patient  to  lose  yet  who  was  treated  on  the  plan 
recommended  above,  although,  as  before  stated,  I  lost  twelve 
which  were  ti'eated  as  recommended  by  what  1  considered  good 
authority  ;  and  I  believe  that  this  plan  will  prove  successful  in 
ninety-nine  casts  out  of  every  hundred,  if  the  patient  is  not  too 
far  gone  to  render  all"  remedial  means  unavailing,  and  the  case  is 
not  complicated  with  any  other  serious  lesion. 

Those  cases  in  which  the  stomach  appears  to  be  effected,  and 
in  which  hardly  anything  wiH  stay  \nth  the  patient,  will  be  be«t 
combatted  bj'  the  internat  use  of  stimulants,  and  the  application 
of  a  cup  or  two  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  without  scarify- 
ing. Of  this  kind  I  had  several  cases,  and  they  aH  yielded  to  the 
free  use  of  brandy  and  loaf  sugar.  In  one  case,  a  lady  aged 
about  forty  was  taken  down  with  all  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  the  epidemic,  and  on  the  second  day,  after  excessive  vomiting 
supervened,  the  stomach  did  not  appear  to  be  very  tender  upon 
pressure.  Warm  drinks  did  not  appear  to  increase  the  tendency 
to  vomit,  anxf  there  was  a  constant  sensation  of  burning  in  thje 
stomach,  and  occasionally  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  extremities. 
In  this  case,  the  brandy  and  loaf  sugar  acted  like  a  charm,  and 
relieved  all  tlie  more  urgent  symptoms  in  a  short  time. 

The  tonic  I  thought  indispensable,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
anti-periodic  properties,  but  also  from  its  well  known  stimulatin 
effects ;  there  was  a  time  in  nearly  everj^  case  in  which  the  dis- 
ease appeared  to  be  on  a  stand,  the  patient  getting  neither  better 
or  worse;  quinine,  if  given  at  this  period,  generally  acted  well  t 
it  appeared  to  rouse  the  patient  out  of  this  standing  still  condi- 
tion, and  a  charige  for  the  better  was  brought  about  in  a  very 
short  timer  the  excessive  action  of  the  system  had' to  be  reduced 
before  th^  quinine  acted  in  a  satisfiictory  manner ;  if  given  be- 
fore this,  it  produced  an  injurious  effect;  given  at  a  proper  peri- 
od, and  when  the  system  is  properly  prepared  for  its  reception,  I 
believe  it,  a^  before  stated,  to  be  all  powerful  as  a  remedial 
agent  in  th-e  dysentery  of  malarious  districts. 

With  the  hope  thtift  the  foregoing  may  be  of  some  use,  and 

with  a  wish  tlmt  it  mav  elicit  something  farther  in  reference  to  this 

disease,  I  will  bring  this  communication  to  a  close ; — not  before 

statingy  hoivcver,  my  cm^dial  adherence  to  the  Eclectic  movement  in 

future, 

Berlin,  la.,  Dec.  1th,  1851. 

The  above  renunciation  of  the  mercurial  practice  has  been 
made  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject.  Hence,  the 
contrast  of  the  two  methods  of  medication,  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Williams,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  profession.  N. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  CANCER, 


BEWG    A    SYNOPSIS  OF    PROF.    R.    D.    MUSSEY's    REPORT   TO   THE    NATIONAI* 

MEDICAL    CONVENTION. 


Question  of  operating  for  Cancer, — The  removal  of  schiiTOUu 
breast  seems  to  be  regarded  with  as  much  disfavor  by  many  able 
surgeons  of  the  United  States,  as  it  is  by  the  most  experienced 
in  Europe.  One  of  great  eminence,  Prof.  Dudley,  of  Lexington 
says  he  has  never  removed  the  breast  for  this  disease  without 
finding  it  recur.  He  has  been  enabled  to  keep  carcinomatous 
action  in  check  for  years  by  severe  abstinence,  but  he  has  never 
seen  it  cured.  Prof.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  never  operated  in  a  case 
in  which  the  diagnosis  was  unequivocal,  without  the  disease  re- 
turning. Dr.  Rodgers,  of  New  York,  a  surgeon  in  large  practice 
states,  that  when  he  commenced  practice,  he  operated  on  almost 
every  case,  having  been  taught  that,  although  the  disease  might 
rf»turn,  its  doing  so  was  an  exceptional  occurrence.  The  result, 
however,  was  that  not  two  survived  the  operation  in  good  health 
for  two  years,  the  greater  number  djing  within  twelve  months, 
and  many  within  six.  Dr.  Parkman,  of  the  Massachusetts  Hos- 
pital, observes,  that  while  several  distinguished  surgeons  decline 
operating  on  the  groimd  of  the  certain  return  of  the  disease,  or 
even  the  shortening  of  life  by  hastening  its  appearance  else- 
where, others  operate,  although  well  aware  that  the  cure  is  only 
exceptional;  but  maintaining  that,  as  the  disease  rarely  re- 
turns severly  in  the  cicatrix,  the  patient  is  saved  the  loathsome- 
ne.ss  arising  from  a  foul  external  ulcer.  The  danger  of  the 
operation  itself  is  not  taken  into  account,  and  the  discovery  of 
of  annesthedc  agents  renders  it  painless.  In  order,  however,  to 
determine  in  some  measure  the  amount  of  immediate  danger  at- 
tendant upon  the  operatcon  itself,  Dr.  Parkman  has  examined  the 
records  of  the  hospital  from  the  period  of  its  establishment,  twen- 
ty-eight years  since:  and  finds  that  there  have  been  eighty-eight 
operations  for  the  removal  of  the  breast,  furnishing  6  deaths. 
In  4  of  these  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  disease  was  al- 
ready present  in  the  internal  organs,  as  would,  by  more  careful 
ini*ans  of  examination,  exclude  surgical  interference  at  the  present 
day;  one  of  the  others  died  of  pleurisy,  and  the  other  of  erysipe- 
la-j.  The  operation,  therefore, /?^r  se^  is  in  nowise  a  dangerous  one. 
In  1847,  the  year  after  the  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  power  of 
ether,  there  were  three  times  as  many  operations  performed  as  in 
any  preceding  year. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Prof.  R.  D.  Mussey,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, states,  that  of  those  cases  of  which  he  has  been  able  to 
learn  the  sequel,  he  knows  but  of  two  in  which  the  disease  did  not 
return  in  some  part  of  the  flyBtem  within  four  years,  and  in  most 
of  them  within  one  year.  These  two  cases,  from  the  small  ad- 
vance of  the  disease,  were  very  favorable  ones  for  operation. 
One  of  the  patients  is  still  alive,  eight  years  after,  and  the  other 
was  quite  well  ten  years  after.  Sir  Phillip  Crampton  and  Dr. 
Physick  each  mentioned  a  case  to  him.  Sir  Phillip's  was  one  of 
ulcerated  breast,  with  indurated  axillary  glands,  the  patient  being 
lost  sight  of  after  seven  years,  until  which  time  she  continued 
well.  In  Dr.  Phydick's  case  likewise,  an  example  of  malignant 
ulceration,  the  patient  lived  for  nine  years,  when  the  disease  re- 
appeared in  the  cicatrix.  Prof.  Gross  observes,  that  all  his  ear- 
lier operations;  save  one  case,  having  turned  out  unfavorably,  he 
has  of  late  years  repeatedly  declined  interference.  Con«dera- 
ble  experience  has  convinced  him,  that  patients  will,  on  the  aver- 
age, live  as  long,  or  even  longer,  where  no  operation  is  perform- 
ed; and  that  the  disease,  by  strict  attention  to  diet  and  the 
general  health,  may  often  be  kept  in  abeyance  for  several 
years. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  communicated  to  the  Committee  several 
cases,  in  which  he  regarded  the  operation  as  having  been  com- 
pletely successful.  They  all  resided  at  Boston,  and  their  histories 
were  well  known.  Four  of  them  were  examples  of  schirrous 
disease  of  the  breast,  and  the  patients  lived  for  periods  varying 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years  aftierwards.  The  other  four  were  ex- 
amples of  cephalomatous  or  fungoid  tumour  occurring  in  the  an- 
trum, the  parotid  region,  the  groin,  and  the  dura  mater.  None  of 
these  latter  patients  exceeded  thirty  years  of  age,  and  they  are 
all,  at  the  expiration  of  some  years,  doing  well.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  microscope  had  not,  at  the  period  of  the  occur- 
ence of  these  cases,  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  diagnosis  of 
morbid  growths.  A  portion  of  the  fungoid  tumour  of  the  antrum 
was,  however,  examined  by  Dr.  Barnett,  and  declared  to  be  en- 
cephaloid  carcinoma.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Warren  has 
not  furnished  us  with  a  statement  of  the  proportion  which  theee 
eight  cases  bore  to  the  number  of  operations  with  which  his  im- 
menssc  practice  must  have  furnished  him. 

The  question  can  certainly  not  be  as  yet  regarded  as  decided, 
and  it  should  be  carefully  investigated;  for  it  is  evident  that,  un- 
less the  operation  positively  hastens  the  development  of  disease 
elsewhere,  its  removal  from  the  breast,  where  it  induces  such  dis- 
tressing suffering,  even  with  the  certainty  of  its  eventual  reap- 
pearance, now  that  it  can  be  accomplished  without  pain,  would 
be  a  boon  for  the  patient.  We  are  almost  disposed  to  believe, 
that  some  of  our  leading  surgeons,  discouraged  by  the  unfavora- 
ble results  of  the  somewhat  too  indiscriminate  procedures  of  the 
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early  portaon  of  their  career,  may  be  now  going  into  the  other  ex- 
treme. May  this  practical  protest  againrt  a  too  overweening 
confidence  in  surgical  procedures,  have  its  effect  in  checking  the 
recklessness  with  which  some  of  their  younger  brethren  of  this 
metropolis  have  of  late  undertaken  operations  of  every  de- 
scription ! — British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirurgical  Review. 

This  want  of  success  is  the  result  of  a  wrong  principle  in 
operating,  that  is  in  preserving  the  skin  and  integument  to 
close  over  the  part  from  whence  the  cancer  is  removed,  so  as  to 
''heal  the  parts  by  first  intention,"  allowing  no  opportunity  for 
suppuration.  This  should  not  be  done  in  any  case  even  when 
the  knife  is  used,  the  parts  should  in  all  cases  be  subjected  to 
caustic  applications  of  a  proper  character,  such  as  will  not  pro- 
duce much  inflammation ;  and  in  every  case  heal  the  parts  by 
suppuration,  in  this  way  cancer  may  be  cured  just  as  certain  as 
any  other  disease,  at  least  before  the  disease  becomes  constitu- 
tional, which  we  contend  is  not  the  case  permanently.  N. 


ON  THE  DETECTION  OF  LEAD  IN  A  BODY  THAT  HAD 
BEEN  INTERRED  NEARLY  TWO  YEARS. 


BT   DR.   MATR. 


Although  lead-poisoning  is  of  such  common  occurrence,  it  sel- 
dom takes  place  in  a  manner  calling  for  judicial  investigation. 
Dr.  Mayr  has  however,  recently  published  an  interesting  case  of 
this  kind.  The  body  of  a  clergyman  was  disinterred  after  twen- 
ty-one months*  burial,  as  it  was  reported  he  had  been  poisoned. 
The  head  had  become  a  complete  skeleton.  To  the  cnest  hung 
6ome  dark  green  fleshy  substance.  Within  its  cavity  more  remains 
were  found  of  the  right  than  of  the  lefl  lung.  Below  the  dia- 
phragm a  mouldering  mass  was  found,  apparently  formed  of  the 
remains  of  the  liver,  stomach,  spleen,  and  small  intestines, — a 
yellow  spot,  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  resembling  eflTused  bile  exist- 
ing in  the  region  of  the  liver.  Of  the  ascending  colon  little  re- 
mained ;  but  the  rectum,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure  were  observed.  The  fsecal  remains  were  of  ablueish- 
white  color,  and  shone  remarkably  through  the  serous  mem- 
brane. The  inner  lining  of  the  intestines  seemed  thickened,  and 
in  parts  ulcerated.  After  all  had  been  removed,  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis  exhibited  a  shining  white,  almost  silvery  appearance. 
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On  testing  the  remaing  of  the  abdomen,  lead  was  freely  detected 
and  reduced,  no  arsenic,  which  was  also  sought  for,  being  present. 
Several  grains  of  lead  were  reduced  from  3  oz.  of  the  lung  sub- 
stance, and  a  drachm  from  the  same  quantity  of  the  intestinal 
contents, — although  no  flux  was  employed  to  facilitate  the  re- 
duction. 

When  the  history  of  the  case  was  investigated,  it  was  found 
that  the  poisoning  had  been  going  on  for  ten  months  of  the  year 
1844.  Pour  physicians,  who  had  attended  him  under  supposed 
attacks  of  gastric  fever,  and  latterly  an  ulcerated  condition  of  the 
bowels,  now  deposed  to  the  existence  of  symptoms  of  lead  poi- 
soning, though  this  was  not  suspected  during  life.  As  severe  ab- 
dominal pain  always  came  on  ailer  the  performance  of  mass,  it 
was  now  supposed  that  the  wine  used  had  been  poisoned.  No 
lead  was  prescribed  for  him  among  his  medicines  during  his  long 
illness. 

From  the  fact  of  the  poison  having  been  found  in  the  lungs,  it 
must  have  been  introduced  into  the  economy  as  a  soluble  salt, 
which,  from  its  solubility  and  tastelessness,  was  probably  the 
acetate.     Large  quantities  must  have  been  administered  for  a 
long  period,  or  it  would  not  have  been  found  in  such  abundance, 
and  diffused  over  so  great  an  extent;  it  being  estimated  from  the 
quantity  obtained,  that  at  least  30  drachms  must  have  been  con- 
tained in  the  body.     It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  although 
the  body  had  been  buried  for  twenty-one  months,  and  no  traces 
of  the  brain,  heart,,  or  other  muscles  remained,  the  poison  was  yet 
detectible   in   the  remaining  portions   of  the  lungs   and  intes- 
tines, and  that  it  had  undergone  a  partial  reduction  through  the 
putrefactive  process  in  the  body  itself.     That  the  acetate  was 
not,  however,  completely  decomposed,   was  seen  by  procuring 
from  the  intestinal  contents  a  soluble  salt.     This  shows  also  that 
the  acetate,  like  other  metallic  salts  soluble  in  water,  more  or 
less  resists  the  putrefactive  process,  and  that  the  decay  of  organ- 
ic structures  impregnated  with  it  may  be  delayed, — the  putrefac- 
tive process,  which  ordinarily  commences  in  the  abdominal  or- 
gans, being  in  this  case  much  less  advanced  in  the  large  intes- 
tine than  in  other  parts  of  the  body.     The  finding  so  considera- 
ble a  portion  of  the  lead  in  the  lungs,  is  also  therapeutically  in- 
teresting, in  regard  to  the  administration  of  this  substance   in 
hamoptysis  and  phthisis. 

It  seems  that  the  minister,  who  was  formerly  mild  in  his  man- 
ners, became  latterly  morose  and  impatient,  exhibiting  signs  of 
the  peculiar  melancholy  generated  in  tabes  mctalHca;  while  with 
this  were  conjoined  all  the  ordinanr  symptoms  of  gradual  lead- 
poisoning,  even  to  the  occurrence  of  attacks  of  paralysis. — Buck- 
tier's  Repcrt,,  vii,  187 — 202. 
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ON  THE  DETECTION  OF  MERCURY  IN  THE  BODY  OF 
A  PERSON  DYING  OF  MERCURIAL  CACHEXY. 


BY   M.    60RUP-BESAKEZ. 


That  quicksilver  is  one  of  the  metals  capable  of  absorption 
into  the  economy  is  a  well  known  fact,  detected  as  it  has  been  by 
various  chemists,  not  only  in  the  blood,  but  in  the  secretions  of 
various  organs,  and  especially  the  saliva,  and  in  the  structure  of 
the  organs  themselves.  But  as  to  the  mode  of  its  distribution, 
the  duration  of  its  presence  in  the  various  organs,  and  whether 
it  is  found  in  all  or  certain  tissues  only,  are  points  yet  to  be  in- 
vestigated. Dr.  Gorup'Besanez  relates  the  results  of  a  recent 
investigation  of  the  body  of  a  woman,  who  was  long  (twenty-five 
years)  laboriously  engaged  in  silvering  looking-glasses,  but  who, 
from  the  convulsive  tremors  that  were  induced,  had  been  obliged 
to  desist  from  her  occupation  for  a  year  prior  to  death. 

The  somewhat  collapsed  brain  did  not  entirely  fill  the  skull, 
and  the  dura  mater  was  of  a  reddish-blue  from  venous  conges- 
tion. The  consistent  of  the  brain  was  firmer  than  usual.  The 
lungs  were  hepatized;  loaded  with  dark-colored  blood,  and  non- 
crepitant. 

The  chemical  results  obtained  by  following  the  processes  of 
Fresenius  and  Babo  were  as  follows.  The  lungs  and  heart  gave 
no  traces  of  mercury ;  a  very  small  quantity  was  detected  in  the 
liver,  and  none  in  the  bile.  A  doubtful  precipitate  was  thrown 
down  upon  the  gold  plate  by  the  brain,  while  the  spinal  column 
presented  no  If  aces.  That  any  remains  at  all  should  be  found 
afler  a  year  is^remarkable,  and  is  confirmatory  of  other  facts, 
proving  how  long  certains  metals,  e,  g.  antimony,  may  be  retain- 
ed in  the  economy.  That  the  liver  was  the  only  organ  in  which 
it  could  then  be  detected,  confirms  the  doctrine  that  metallic  poi- 
sonous substances  are  longest  found  in  that  organ. — Buchncr^s 
Repert.y  vii,  178 — 186. 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chir- 
urgical  Review,  Oct.  1851. 

Now  if  the  effect  of  merely  working  with  quicksilver,  is  so  de- 
stractive  to  the  human  economy,  what  must  necessarily  be  the 
result  of  the  enormous  amount  taken  into  the  system  in  the  form 
of  Calomel  I  In  the  above  case,  it  was  found  in  the  system,  one 
year  after  the  person  was  removed  from  the  business.  Reason- 
ing from  analogy,  how  long  would  it  require  the  system  to  be  freed 

from  the  pounds  that  some  physicians  administer  in  some  indi- 
vidual casesy  for  certain  disease.  N. 
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TEA  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

The  "  Analytical  Sanitary  Commission,"  in  London,  to  which 
reference  was  made  some  months  since  in  this  Journal,  is  still  pur- 
suing its  analyses  of  various  articles  of  food  and  drink.  The 
different  kinds  of  tea  and  their  adulterations  have  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  its  investigations.  A  very  brief  summing  up 
of  researches  respecting  this  article  is  contained  in  the  following 
extract.  Much  curious  information  concerning  the  culture  of  the 
tea  plant  is  contained  in  the  Commission's  report  in  the  Lancet, 
which  we  may  hereafter  copy. 

"  The  chief  points  ascertained  with  regard  to  black  tea  are — 

*'  1st.  That  tne  principal  black  teas — ^namely,  the  Congous  and 
Souchongs,  arrive  in  this  country,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  genuine 
■tate. 

^^2d.  That  certain  descriptions  of  black  tea,  as  scented  Orange 
Pekoe  and  Caper,  are  invariably  adulterated,  the  adulteration  in 
general  consisting  in  the  glazing  of  the  leaves  with  plumbago  or 
black  lead ;  the  Gaper  likewise  being  subject  to  admixture  with 
other  substances,  as  paddy-husk.  Lie-tea,  and  leaves  other  than 
those  of  tea. 

"  3d.  That  several  varieties  of  a  spurious  Caper,  or  black  gun- 
powder, are  prepared,  which  consist  of  tea-dust,  and  sometimes 
the  dust  of  other  leaves,  and  sand,  made  up  into  little  masses 
with  gum,  and  faced  or  glazed  with  plumbago,  Prussian  blue,  and 
turmeric-powder ;  in  some  cases  these  imitations  are  sold  sepa* 
rately,  but  most  frequently  they  are  used  to  mix  with  and  adul- 
terate the  better  qualities  of  Caper — ^viz.,  those  which  are  made 
of  tea  faced  with  plumbago  only. 

"  With  respect  to  green  tea,  the  principal  conclusions  are — 

'^  1st.  That  these  teas,  widi  the  exception  of  a  few  of  British 
growth  and  memufacture,  from  Assam,  are  invariably  adulterated 
— ^that  is  to  say,  are  glazed  with  coloring  matters  of  dU9erent  kinds. 

"  2d.  That  the  coloring  matters  used  are  in  general  Prussian 
blue,  turmeric-powder,  China  clay,  other  ingredients  being  some* 
times  but  not  frequently  employed. 

"  3d.  That  of  these  coloring  matters,  Prussian  blue,  or  ferro- 
cyanide  of  iron,  possesses  properties  calculated  to  affect  health 
injuriously. 

"4th.  That  in  this  country  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  a 
green  tea — ^that  is,  one  which  possesses  the  natural  green  hue 
considered  to  characterize  that  kind  of  tea. 

''5th.  That  green  teas,  and  more  especially  the  Gunpowders, 
in  addition  to  being  faced  and  glazed,  are  more  subject  to  adul- 
teration in  other  ways  than  black  teas,  as  by  admixture  with 
leaves  not  those  of  tea,  with  paddy-husk,  and  particularly  with 
Lie  tea. 
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''That  Lie  tea  is  {Nrepared  so  as  to  resemble  green  tea,  and  b 
extensively  used  by  the  Chinese  themselves  to  adulterate  gun- 
powder tea  ;  it  is  also  sent  over  to  this  country  in  vast  quanti- 
ties, and  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose  by  our  own  tea-deal- 
ers and  grocers." — [^Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 


SUPPOSED  INFLUENCE   OP  TOBACCO   AS   AN 

ANTIDOTE  TO  ARSENIC. 


BY   A.   J.   8KILTON,  M.D. 


Mrs.  P  ,  aged  about  32,  mother  of  three  children,  obtained 
two  drachms  of  arsenic  of  commerce,  of  an  apothecary.  She 
took  it  all,  mixed  with  a  viscid  fluid,  about  3,  P.  M.,  April  23, 
1»51.  Dr.  Bontecou  was  immediately  called.  He  arrived  in 
fifteen  minutes.  Her  symptoms  were  extreme  thirst,  heat  at  the 
stomach,  and  vomiting.  The  patient  rejected  all  treatment,  and 
Dr.  B.  observing  her  frequent  applications  to  a  vessel  of  cold  wa- 
ter, threw  into  it  a  large  dose  of  tartar  emetic,  and  hastened 
home  for  a  stomach-pump. 

During  his  absence,  at  naif  past  2, 1  arrived.  The  thirst  and 
heat  at  the  stomach  were  increasing,  with  pain  and  constriction 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  CBsophagus,  pain  at  the  epigastrium, 
with  violent  cramps  at  the  stomach,  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Vomit- 
ing frequent.  The  practice  already  commenced  was  intended  to 
embrace,  in  addition  to  the  emetic  course,  whites  of  eggs,  mu- 
cilage, afterwards  anodynes,  then  laxatives,  and,  if  necessary, 
the  stomach-pump  as  an  auxiliary,  with  whatever  other  treat- 
ment might  seem  called  for.  Having  hastily  prepared  an  infu- 
sion of  tobacco;  I  proposed  it  as  a  main  reliance.  It  was  adopt- 
ed, without,  however,  omitting  albumen  and  mucilage  of  elm. 
The  matters  rejected  by  the  frequent  vomiting  appeared  to  be  a 
mixture  of  the  above*mentioned  articles,  bearing  quantities  of  a 
white  powder  believed  to  be  the  arsenic. 

The  demands  of  our  patient  for  cold  water  were  incessant  and 
urgent.  She  drank  often  of  it,  and  vomited  frequently.  The 
dread  of  the  stomach-pump,  and  the  promise  of  cold  water,  in- 
duced her  to  drink  largely  of  the  tobacco  infusion.  She  drank, 
probably,  three  pints  before  six  o'clock,  the  hour  of  my  second 
%isit.  Up  to  that  point  of  time,  the  cramps  were  increasing  in 
violence,  but  the  skin  and  tongue  were  natural,  as  was  the 
pulse. 

6,  P,  M. — ^There  was  no  prostration;  she  vomited  less  oft»n; 
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great  tenderness  at  the  epigastrium;  headache.  The  other 
symptoms  remained  with  little  change.  Treatment — mucilage, 
cold  water,  and  a  strong  infusion  of  the  tobacco,  a  tablespoon- 
ful  every  half  horn*. 

8,  P.  M. — The  tenderness  at  the  epigasteium,  with  the  heat 
and  thirst,  not  on  the  increase.  She  vomits  only  from  the  at- 
tempt  to  swallow  the  nauseous  infusion.  The  cramps  a  little  less 
severe;  the  pulse  natural;  headache;  drowsy  and  chilly  by 
turns.  At  other  times  she  "  felt  first  rate*"  Dr.  Clapp,  the  fam- 
ily physician,  saw  her  with  us,  and  urged  us  to  a  continuance  of 
the  same  course.  Gave  a  teaspoonful  of  strong  tobacco  infusion 
every  half  hour.  Sinapisms,  which  had  previously  been  used 
were  renewed. 

10^,  P.  M. — Dr.  C.  again  met  us,  as  also  Dr.  Brinsmade. — 
Pulse  still  natural;  tongue  slightly  swollen,  not  red.  All  the 
symptoms  continue,  though  much  abated  in  violence.  She  some- 
times expresses  herself  better.  The  headache,  however,  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  effect  of  the  tobacco,  is  no  better. 

The  danger  appears  to  be  past,  and  all  the  physicians  expresB 
full  confidence  in  the  tobacco  as  the  important  agent  in  her  relief. 
Hitherto  laxatives  were  avoided,  with  tlie  intent  of  combating 
the  poison  chiefly  in  the  stomach,  without  urging  it  over  any 
other  portion  of  tlxe  mucous  membrane.  Continue  the  saoie 
treatment,  giving  a  teaspoonful  of  the  infus.  tobac,  once  in  one 
half  or  three-fourths  of  an  hour,  mixed  with  mucilage,  becau&^e 
the  taste  seemed  to  induce  vomiting.  As  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  remedy  was  far  from  being  settled  in  our  minds,  it  was  deem- 
ed prudent  to  continue  it  longer,  that  it  might  ward  off  rigidity 
ana  paralysis,  if  it  should  prove  to  possess  any  such  power. 

April  24th,  8>  A.  M.— The  patient  had  slept  from  2  till  6 
o'clock.  Feels  comfortable,  though  there  is  considerable  sore- 
ness at  the  epigastrium  felt  on  pressure.  Complains  of  headache 
and  drowsiness  on  being  questioned ;  no  vomiting;  the  pulse  na- 
tural; the  tongue  slightly  swollen,  and  a  little  reddened;  the 
thirst  and  heat  in  the  CBSophagus  and  at  the  stomach  nearly  gone. 
Has  had  two  dark  stools — the  first  chiefly  solid,  and  with  no  pe- 
culiar sensations ;  the  second  thinner,  flocculent,  greenish,  and 
occassioning  smarting  at  the  anus.  Give  a  dose  of  castor  oil, 
and  repeat  the  infusion  once  an  hour ;  it  has  been  discontinued 
since  she  fell  asleep. 

2,  P.  M. — Very  little  uneasiness  at  the  stomach.  The  heat 
thij*st  and  stomach  tenderness  not  all  gone.  No  vomiting  ;  puisne 
natural.  Has  had  three  or  four  stools,  greenish  and  prodvLcing 
smarting.  Gave  the  small  dose  of  the  infusion  once  in  three 
hours. 

7,  P.  M. — ^Feels  almost  well;  has  appetite;  calls  for  cruckcr 
panado,  which  is  allowed. 

25th,  12,  M, — Feels  well.     Took  some  rare-boiled  eggs« 


26di;  11,  A.  M.— JFVeb qmt^  weU,  andis  actiTely.ampIoyecl  at 
krd  woib. 

In  this  case  we  note,  the  aneme  takes  on  an  empty  atomach, 
producinif  the  iiatial  ser^e  symploms,. which  last^  for  several 
koura;  tb^  character  of  these  synmtoms,  wanting^  however,  m 
regard  to  Ae  effects  on  tbe  puke,  boA  primary  and  secondaryy 
as  nothing  was  observable  m  it  Chat  lildioated  infiammaticHi. 
During  the  same  period  we  note>  the  large  quantity  of  the  narco* 
tie  poison  administered  without  prostration.  It  is  doubtful,  even 
whether  the  tobaeco  aided  in  producing  eme^  exeept  from  its 
disagreeable  influence  on  the  fauces  and  other  organs  of  taste. 
We  note,  the  smarting  pf<oduoed  by  fieeation.  Most  of  all,*  we: 
are  to  regard  ii»  rapid  recovery.  In  twenty-nine  hours,  ap^ 
pedte  retomed;  in  forty  six  hoiu^,  she  took  boiled  eggs ;  in  sixty* 
im  koors,  sbe  resumed  her  usHal  labor  in  health* 

The  discusaions  on  tt|is  eai»e,  which  took  place  at  a  late  meeV 
iiu^of  the  Troy  Medical  Association,  have  led  me  to  adopt  the 
foUomng  theory  of  the  modus  cperandi  of  tobacco  as  an  antidote 
to  arBenic.  And  that  it  u  a  sufficient,  aa  *  effeolual  antidote,  I 
bare  become  satisfied. .  Arsenio  kilb  by.  firsts  exciting  infiamma^- 
tioQ  of  the  stomach ;  at  least  so  it  is  in  all  eases  where  it  is  intro» 
iaced  into  tiiat  viscus.  Tobacco^  a  powerful,  sedative  nateotic, 
probably  ads  by  benumbing  the  nerves  of  the  stomachy  aad 
theoee  preventiag  or  curing  inflammatioD  of  the  mucous  coatt)f 
theofga». 

It  msy  be  fortfier  iofeired  that  the  abundant  secretions  of  the. 
oaicotfB  mombranes,  excited  by  the  nareotic,  tend  to  prevent  the 
abiorption  oi  the  mineral  poisonJ  A.  J.  SICtLTON* 

P.  S. — ^We  used  two  omroes  of  tobacco  in  making  the  info* 
son ;  of  the  last  oaaci^,  oi^ie  third  of  the  infusion  may  have  be^n 
left  anaied. 

TVojf^  N.  F.,  June  M,  WW- 

DsAM  DocMa,*-4  was  grafified  by  the  •receipt  of  a  line  from* 
TOO,  dated  the  11th  inst.,  and  am  glad  to  hearaiat  the  brevity  of 
my  communication  on  tiie  poisoning  case,  was  one  of  its  faults. 
I  believe  I  stated  jdp^iw^  that  Mies. F:  took  8iJ  of  arsenic  of  cpm^> 
Barce.  I  did  00,  becausoi  under  cirenmstanc^s  oi  the  kind,  it  * 
voald  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  strengtimn  the  belief  in  i^e  fer- 
ity of  the  case,  in  ti^  minds  of  the  medical  men  who  saw  her 
^  noticed  the  case,  by  any  carrob&rutioe  or  accumuldtwe  letH^ 

The  first  knowledge  which  I  had  of  tlie  Use  of  tobacco  for  poi^ 
^  (or  the  first  hint,  I  might  say)"  was  derived  iiom  noticing  it  as 
denominated  an  alexipbarmic  in  the  antiquated  and  unpiyged 
pbarmaceutical  works  of  centuries  past — this  term,  m  those 
vorb,  bdng  accomp^ied  with  some  descriptive  statements: 
^  works*  themselves  noiust  now  be  coniadered  of  too  little  value 
^  be  refisired  to  by  nomei  unless  on  antiquarmn  grounds. 

8 
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2d.  MtSB  E.,  now  the  prindpal  of  the  Troy  Orphan  Asylum 
(a  post  she  has  occupied  little  less  than  twenty  years)  described 
to  me  her  own  case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  (by  accident,)  and 
the  happy  mistake  of  her  being  led  to  swallow  ai)  infusion  of  to* 
bacco,  which  suddenly  €ured  her.  Miss  £.  is  one  of  the  most 
mtelligent  ladies  of 'Our  age,  and  her  respectable  char^ter  would 
conspire  to  render  the  details  of  her  own  case  of  equal  value 
with  similar  details  from  the  pen  of  any  weU-edacated  phyn- 
dan. 

3d.  A  lady  in  a  town  in  I4ew  England,  adjoining  the  one  in 
which  Miss  £.  then  resided,  also  took  arsenic  by  mistake,  and  the 
tobacco  being  relied  on  In  the  case,  the  cure  was  so  sudden  as  to 
Bdake  the  case  equally  wonderful  with  the  previous  one^  Both 
of  these  cases  were  stated  in  a  No.  of  Silliman's  Journal,  some 
two  to  four  years  previous  to  18S8,  by  a  clergyman  who  resid* 
ed  hear  them.  The  statements  were  copied,  years  later,  into 
ether  more  ephemeral  periodicals. 

4th.  Sept.  4,  1886. — Child  of  John  Center,  negro,  aged  about 
4  or  6  years,  fond  of  eating  gravel,  loam,  plaster  from  the  walls, 
&c.,  took  aquantity,  how  much  cannot  be  told,  of  arsenic  mixed 
with  old  buckwheat  flour.  It  was  prepared  to  kill  rats,  and  laid 
in  a  closet  in  a  wooden  or  other  dish,  to  which  the  child  got  ac« 
ce«s  while  the  mother  was  out  at  work.  The  child  said  it  had 
swallowed  of  it:  its  mouth  was  full  of  it,  and  hands  also,  and  it 
was  foimd  greedily  devouring  the  mixture.  I  was  eal)«d  to  see 
jdie  child  between  5  and  6,  P.  M.  I  found  it  suffering  great  dis- 
tress, with  short  moans — ^thirst,  heat  and  tumefaction  of  tKe  ab* 
domen,  some  spamodic  action  of  the  intestines  and  abdominal 
muscles.  I  retunied  home,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  iifty 
yards,  to  examine  the  oases  in  Silliman's  Journal,  above  referred 
to,  and  then  hastened  to  prepare  the  infusion  of  tobacco.  I 
poured  a  gill  of  boiling  water  on  about  one  third  of  an  ounce  of 
cut  tobacco,  steeped  it*twenty  minutes,  but  commenced  to  use 
out  of  it  m  three  or  four  minutes,  giving  at  short  intervals,  say 
five  minutes;  a  dessert  spoonfrd  of  the  tea.  Nearly  all  the  gill 
was  given.  Confidence  in  the  drug  was  strong ;  still  I  thought  it 
'  prudent  to  give  half  a  drachm  of  ipecac,  in  the  tea.  Slight  vom- 
iting was  induced,  and  the  bwckxoheal  batter  was  thrown  up.  My 
note  of  the  case  was  of  slight  importance,  except  as  regards  the 
time,  I  think  I  stated  to  the  Society  in  Boston  that  at  breakfast 
time,  next  day,  the  child  ate  a  rusk  (biscuit.)  This  was  probably 
accurately  stated,  but  I  now  find  that  I  made  a  minute  in  my  ac- 
eount  book)  of  a  visit  to  that  family  on  the  fifth  and  also  on  the 
sixth  September.  The  most  striking  fact  which  I  noticed  was, 
that  the  pain,  and  also  the  distension  of  the  abdomen,  abated  be- 
fore any  emesis  took  place.  To  recapitulate,  the  child  was  pre- 
viously in  good  health-^^took  the  flour  and  arsenic,  was  aocii  in 
grent  pain.    The  other  symptoms  of  the  poison  by  arsenic  oe- 
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curred,  except  vomiting  and  diarrhcea.  Relief  soon  rollowed  the 
nee  of  the  tobacco  infusion.  I  have  no  recollection  of  attending  the 
■child  on  the  following  two  days,  but  presume  that  I  should  not 
have  failed  to  call  and  notice  its  condition.  No  sympom  of 
interest  could  have  occurred  on  those  days,  save  the  singular 
recovery  of  the  child* 

May  25th,  1839,1  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  M.,  who  took  arsenic 
mixed  with  flour  or  meal,  three  or  four  days  before.  She  did  it 
for  self-destruction.  The  quantity  is  nnknown.  I  was  called 
upon  in  her  case  at  the  first,  but  not  being  in  niy  office,  she  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  ^mother  physician  the  term  of  time  above 
stated.  He  used  merely  evacuaiits  and  demulcents.  I  attended 
her  till  the  9th  of  October  following.     Eventually  rigidity   and 

Earstfysis  came  on,  and  it  was  some  two  years  before  she  couM 
old  and  use  the  needle.  Nothing  in  this  ca;<e  occurred  of  inter- 
cut regarding  tobacco,  except  that  I  gave  the  infusion  at  short  in- 
ten-als,  in  moderate  doses,  for  some  tihree  days  from  May  25.  Slie 
always  afterwards  represented  that  she  experienced  marked  relief 
from  the  tobacco. 

In  two  other  cases  I  gave  the  tobacco  infusion.  In  neither  ca^e 
was  it  certain  that  arsenic  in  a  dangerous  quantity  had  been  talven. 
In  one  of  them,  the  individual  stated  that  she  had  taken  a -large 
doj»e  of  it,  and  hence,  as  a  measure  of  prudence,  I  gave  the  infu- 
sion somewhat  liberally.  No  dangerous  symptoms  took  place 
from  any  cause. 

In  the  other  of  the  two  cases,  about  three-fourths  of  a  grain 
was  believed  to  have  been  swallowed,  having  been  used  in  a  hol- 
low tooth.  I  preferred  a  moderate  dose  of  tobacco  infusion,  to  an 
emetic,  in  this  lady's  case,  for  special  reasons.  She  suffered  muck 
from  the  headache  for  twenty-four  hours,  as  did  Mrs.  P.  in  the  re- 
cent case,  doubtless  from  the  tobacco.— £Boiff6a  Medical  and  Sui^ 
laical  Journal. 
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SYPHILITIC  IXOCULATION— LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

(Correspondence  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sur^al  Jounudi) 

[SoscB  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  snule  at  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  writer  of  the  following  letter  from  Paris.  They  must  acknowl- 
edge, however,  that  he  exhibits  the  spirit  of  thorough,  scientific 
investigation;  and  though  he  describes  what  has  taken  place 
^thin  the  "syphilitic  world*' — which  may  be  considered,  we  sup- 
pose, aa  confined  to  Paris — the  matters  referred  to  are  of  general 
interest  to  the  profession,  here  as  well  as  abroad. — ^EdsJ 


9€>  i%pMtlJc  luppulaium.  [JaniMHy, 

To  the  Eiitwr  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal: 

Dear  Sm, — I  am  aiucious  to  communicate  to  the  readers  of  your 
valuable  Journal,  a  few  words  upon  the  great  excitement  that 
exists  in  the  syphilitic  world,  at  the  present  moment,  in  this  city. 

During  the  last  few  months,  M.  Auziaa  Turenne  has  advanced, 
that  by  repeated  experiments  he  has  succeeded  in  communicating 
the  syphilitic  virus  from  man  to  monkey,  and  that  he  has  product 
the  true  primary  chancre  upon  the  monkey;  in  turn, communicat- 
ing inoculable  pus  to  man.  M.  Ricord,  whp  has  experimented, 
as  all  know,  in  every  possible  way  witiii  syphilitic  virus,  denies 
what  M.  Auzias  advances.  He  thus  explains  the  supposed  suc- 
cess of  M.  Auzias:  '^ that  by  frequent  and  constant  applications 
of  the  syphilitic  virus,  he  had  merely  established  a  depot  for  this 
virus  upon  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  monkey,  and  that  the 
same  virus  has  been  re-transplanted  from  the  monkey  to  man ; 
any  suppuration  or  appearance  of  true  chancre  being  due  to  the 
constant  irritation  produced  by  tlie  virus,  as  by  any  other  foreign 
irritating  substance.  In  fine,  that  the  monkey's  skin  served  merely 
as  a  soil  for  the  seed,  which  did  not  germinate."  However,  time 
and  renewed  experience  will  alone  prove  this  question. 

But  the  most  interesting  portion  of  my  communication  does  not 
relate  to  the  monkey  tribe,  but  to  the  human  subject.  M.  Auzias 
also  holds  forth  to  the  world  that  he  cures  secondary  syphilitic 
symptoms,  not  by  medical  agents,  but  by  the  process  of  inocula- 
tion .  Here  is  something  new !  What  does  he  do  ?  He  inoculates 
an  individual  already  suffering  from  secondary  symptoms,  with  in- 
oculable virus  takeu  from  another  source,  and  he  produces  the  true 
primary  chancre.  This  he  continues  to  do  until  the  system  of  the 
patient  rtfuses  to  receive  th6  virus,  or  until,  in  other  words,  the 
inoculation  remains  without  efiTect.  He  does  not  say  how  many 
chancres  will  be  necessary;  but  in  the  case  of  a  young  physician, 
whom  he  brought  forward  at  the  Hospital  du  Midi,  this  morning, 
as  a  proof  of  his  assertions,  he  had  inoculated  upwards  of  sixty 
times.  He  now  considered  him  impregnable,  and  maintains  that 
his  constitutional  symptoms,  under  which  he  was  laboring  at  the 
time  he  commenced,  are  entirely  eradicated. 

M.  Ricord,  with  the  consent  of  all  parties,  this  morning  inocn- 
lated  this  martyr  to  science,  with  pus  taken  from  chancres  upon 
three  diHerent  patients  in  his  wards.  Upon  all  three,  artificial 
chancres  then  existed,  proving  the  quaKty  of  the  vims .  M.  Auzias 
considers  his  patient  as  impregnable — time  will  prove  whether  M. 
Ricord's  lancet  will  be  more  successful. 

This  constituted  the  first  experiment  ever  made  by  M.  Ricord 
in  inoculating  the  human  subject  with  virus  taken  from  another 
individual — moral  and  just  views  having  prevented  him  from  so 
doing.  I  need  not  add,  that  he  fully  expects  to  see  a  well- estab- 
lished primary  chancre  follow  Us  inoculations,  for  he  denies  that 
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3ay  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  exists,  which  renders  any  individual  im- 
pregnable to  syphilitic  inoculation. 

M.  Aozias  also  gives  forth,  that,  in  the  same  way,  by  repeated 
inoculatioas,  he  can  render  any  individual  impregnable  to  syphilis. 
He  inoculates  and  produces  primary  chancres  until  he  can  pro- 
duce no  more.  The  patient  cannot  have  secondary  symptom:5« 
By  what  laws  this  result  is  brought  about,  he  does  not  pretend  to 
have  yet  discovered.  M.  Auzias  and  his  school  have  full  confi- 
dence in  what  they  maintain.     Time  alone  will  decide. 

I  feel  confident  that  something  new  is  about  to  be  added  to  our 
present  knowledge  of  syphilis.  What  a  glorious  discovery,  if  we 
find  that,  by  inoculation,  we  may  render  the  services  to  the  human 
fisunily  that  vaccination  has  done!  I  assure  you  that  the  excite- 
ment and  zeal  shown  here  upon  the  subject  are  worthy  of  the 
cause.  D.  D.  Slads,  M.D.,  of  Boston,  Mass, 

PAsn,  Oct.  21,  1851. 
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OUTLINES  OP  CHEMISTRT,FOR  THE  USE  OP  STUDENTS, 

Bt  WiLUAM  Gregory,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ckemistry  in  ike  Univer- 
sitjf  of  Edinburgh,  First  American,  Jrom  the  Second  London 
EdUwn.  U.  fy.  Derbg  ^  Co.,  CindnnaH.  jp.  614.  G.  P.  Igfon 
mnd  B.  W.  Smbom,  Concord,  N.  H. 

A  new  Manual  of  Chemistry  should  be  to  phycisians  a  most 
attractive  book.  The  giant  strides  which  this  science  has  been, 
and  is  stiU  making,  continually  astonish  us ;  while  the  truths  re- 
vealed by  its  aid,  sometimes  standing  out  as  in  the  full  blaze  of 
noon,  sometimes  just  emerging  firom  darkness,  always  bless  man* 
kind.  Though  all  arts  and  sciences  are  indebted  to  chemistry, 
none  is  more  so  than  medicine.  It  gives  us  new  remedies,  it 
shows  OS  bettei  ways  of  preparing  the  old,  it  gives  ns  antidotes 
to  deaAy  poisons,  it  enables  us  to  charm  away  pain,  to  detect  dis- 
ease, to  avoid  its  causes,  and  to  efiect  its  cure. 

This  edition  of  Professor  Gregory's  work  is  issued  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  J.  Milton  Sanders,  of  the  ''E.  Medical  Institute,  of 
Cincinnati ;"  that  is,  the  Eclectic.  There  is,  however,  nothing  of 
Eclecticism  in  the  notes  which  he  has  appended,  to  prevent  the 
general  introduction  of  the  work. 

We  consider  this  the  best  chemistry  that  haa  been  issued,  for 
Che  aae  of  students — and  when  we  say  this,  it  is  with  full  conside- 
ration. But  we  do  not  say  that  it  is  likely  to  be  the  most  popular. 
Us  peenliarities  are,  that  it  omits  the  consideration  of  the  impon- 
derables, light,  heat,  and  electricity,  and  is  about  equally  divided 
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between*  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry.  Besides,  a  very  free 
use  is  made  of  the  symbols,  so  that  some  pages  are  apparently 
covered  with  them.  This,  with  the  happy  conciseness  of  descrip- 
tion, gives  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  within  agiven  space — all 
these  pecaliai*ities  are,  in  our  opinion,  advantages. 

Still,  it  may  not  be  a  popular  chemistry.     We  have  been  for  a 
long  time  impressed  with  tne  fact,  that  medical  men  are  more  de- 
ficient in  chemistry  than  other  branches,  which  are  no  more  neces- 
sary.   The  fault,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  with  the  professors,  but 
with  students  and.  practitioners.     Chemistry  has  been  used  too 
much,  for  effect.     The  brilliant  combustions  of  phosphorus,  iron, 
&c.,  in  oxygen  gas,  have  been  again  and  again  repeated,  to  prove 
the  veiy  rudiments  of  the  science,  and  the  students  applaud  to 
the  echo»    But  the  explanations  of  the  use  of  symbols,  the  beau.- 
tifuL  atomic  theory  and  sulyects  like  these,  which  arc  the  essen- 
tials to  the  thorough  mastery  of  the  science,  are  made  to  empty 
benches,  or  to  sleeping  audiences.    And  the  fault  is  not  with  the 
professor.    Most  willingly  would  he  dwell  upon  these  important 
matters,  but  if  he  does,  he  is  con4)elled  to  bear  the  opprobrium 
of  being  a  stupid  teacher,  and  shrewd  hints  are  made  of  a  suc- 
cessor being  necessary.    If  we  would  make  chemistry  available, 
it  must  be  freed  of  its  brilliancy,  and  its  students  must  be  brought 
to»  understand  that  to  know  any  thing  of  chemistry,  they  must 
study  the  books.     On  this  account,  we  commend  Gregory's  chem- 
istry ;  it  avoids  the  profu^eness  of  plates,  which  abound  in  some 
more  popular  works,  and  which  are  objectionable  on  the  same 
ground,  with  showy  experiments.    It  is  arcally  scientific  work,  and 
as  such,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  really  scientific  men.    Moreover, 
it  is  by  a  medical  man,  and  adapted  to  medical  men ;  a  great  de- 
sideratum surely.    We  earnestly  lU'ge  upon  porivate  instructors,  for 
it  is  with  them  that  the  fault  is,  and  with  them  the  remedy  is  to  be 
applied — we  earnestly  urge  upon  them,  the  introduction  of  this 
text-book  to  their  pupils.    We  are  sure  diat  if  it  is  there  studied^ 
students  will  not  only  be  versed  in  the  science,  but  deeply  inter- 
ested in  it  too ;  and  the  present  superficial  mode  of  learning  be 
done  away- — IS^cw  Ha^npshire  Journal  of  Medicine^ 
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SYPHILIZATION. 


Here  is  a  new  term,  and  well  may  a  new  term  be  used,  for  the 
fact  to  be  conveyed  is  quite  new ;  but  whether  what  is  called 
syphilization  is  a  good  and  allowable  thing,  is  very  questionable. 
Our  readers  are  aware  that  Dr.  Aczias  Tueenne,  of  Paris,  succeed- 
ed some  time  ago  in  grafting  syphillis  upon  animals,  a  result 
whidi  had  in  vain  be&re  been  sought    Monkeys  were  the  poor 
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creatoreH  experimented  upon  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  they  ac- 
tually and  truly  were  made  to  contract  syphiUia  by  means  oC  ia- 
oculation. 

This  success  seems  to  have  given  Dr.  Turenne  a  taste  for  in- 
oculating ;  he  went  on  experimenting,  and  at  last  tound  out  that 
the  sypbUitio  virus,  Hke  that  of  variola,  may,  by  being  inoculated 
upon  a  perfectly  healthy  person,  preserve  that  person  from  any 
further  attack  of  syphilis,  although  the  patient  may  get  in  the 
way  of  taking  the  disease ;  this  taking  place  in  the  same  way  as 
inoculation  of  the  pus  of  small-pox  sometimes  preserves  from 
any  further  onset  of  the  diciease.  Cases  are  of  course  brought 
forward  to  strengthen  this  position. 

But  Dr.  Sperino,  surgeon  in  the  venereal  hospital  of  Turin,  has 
gone  still  further.  He  has  first  fully  confirmed  Dr.  Turenne's 
conclusions,  in  acting  upon  fiftt-two  of  his  patients  ;  these  were 
mostly  affected  with  primary  or  secondar}*^  symptoms.  The  inr 
ocnlations  used  to  be  made  on  the  abdomen,  and  the  spot  covered 
with  adhesive  plaster,  so  that  none  of  the  virulent  matter  should 
be  lost.  Chancres  were  almost  always  produced,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  heal  without  cauterization,  the  pus  having  been. taken 
either  from  the  patient  herself,  or  from  another,  where  the  chan* 
ere  happened  to  be  in  the  progressive  stage. 

Further  inoculations,  after  the  first  had  succeeded,  yielded  no 
result ;  and  though  Dr.  Sperino  went  on  placing  virulent  matter 
in  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  close  to  the  anus,  or  on  the  vulva 
of  women  previously  saturated  with  virus,  he  found  that  it  would 
no  longer  take.  The  patients,  by  being  artificially  syphilized, 
had  in  fact  become  proof  against  syphilis. 

But  not  content  with  establishing  this  law  (?)  Dr.  Sperino  has 
formulated  another ;  viz.  that  virulent  inoculations  are  not  only 
prophylactic  but  curative  I  All  or  nearly  all  of  the  women  who 
were  inoculated,  got  rid  either  of  the  recent  ulcers  with  which 
they  were  afiected,  or  of  chronic  ones  which  had  resisted  mercu- 
ry, iodine,  &c.  Thus  it  would  now  appear  that  infection  need 
not  any  longer  give  people  uneasiness  :  let  them  have  the  cour- 
age to  get  inoculated,  and  they  are  mailed  against  the  sjrj^ilitic 
poison.  Or  if  they  should  have  any  recent  or  chronic  diancres 
upon  them,  let  them  again  have  recourse  to  inoculation,  and  they 
will  not  only  be  henceforth  invulnerable,  but  they  will  also  see 
their  present  symptoms  disappear  promptly.  This  discovery  will 
certamly  have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  sarsaparilla  trade. — Lon^ 
don  Lancet. 

As  well  as  the  calomel  trade. — [Ed. 
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A  FLUID  RBCOIMMENDED  AS  A  PRESERVATIVE  FROM 

SYPHILIS. 

M.  Lahglbbert  lately  stated  to  tiie  Academy  of  Mediciwe  of 
Paris,  that  he  had  discovered  a  compound  wldch,  judgmg  trom 
the  succesB  of  his  experiments,  would  effectually  preserve  from 
syphilis.  The  following  is  the  formula :  Alcohol,  one  ounce  aad 
two  and  a  half  drachms ;  soft  soap  wiA  stripes  and  pr«P«^ 
with  potash,  the  same  quantity ;  dissolve  and  stram,  then  add 
essential  oU  of  lerabn,  five  drachms.  M.  Langlebert  mentioned 
the  following  experiment : —  j  v  ri 

He  took  purulent  matter  from  a  chancre  with  a  hard  base,  and 
inoculated  the  left  thigh  <rf  one  of  his  pupils,  who  had  volunteered 
his  services.  On  the  other  thigh  the  inoculation  was  performed 
in  a  different  manner :  the  lancet  dipped  in  the  same  pus  was 
made  to  scrape  the  skin  and  make  it  raa>,  so  as  fully  to  insure 
absorption  ;  after  five  or  six  nunutes  tihe  preservative  fluid  was 
applied  on  the  right  sWe,  and  this  was  repeated  three  or  four 
times.  The  usual  effect  was  the  next  day  perceived  on  the  lett 
thigh,  but  the  right,  wherethe  prophylactic  fluid  had  been  applied, 
presented  only  a  thin  and  dry  crust.  On  the  tiiird  day,  the  pus- 
tule on  tiie  lelft  tiiigh  was  cauterized  with  strong  nitric  a<ad.  A 
public  experiment  has  since  been  made  upon  two  oth«r  pupils, 
who  had  requested  the /awr,  as  well  as  uponM.  Langlebert  him- 
self, and  the  success  was  comnlete.  M.  Ricord  is  to  report  upon 
this  new  prophylaetic— [-LonAm  Lancet 
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DISGUSTING  REMEDIES. 

If  our  homosopathic  friends  are  in  the  habit  of  using  in  their 
practice  such  disgusting  tod  absurd  remedies  as  are  recommended 
m  Jahr's  Pharmacopoeia,  the  sooner  a  line  of  distinction  is  drawn 
between  them  and  the  regular  practitioners,  the  better.  We 
know  not  whether  any  of  Hahnemann's  disciples  have  demon- 
strated, on  scientific  principles,  the  action  or  properties  erf  such 
remedies.  They  certainly  bring  to  the  mind  the  absurd  ingre- 
dients used  in  the  old  treacle  of  Andromichus.  The  following 
from  the  London  "Institute"  of  Jan.  6th,  1851,  will  present  the 
matter  to  our  readers. 

'<  Jahr^s  Nauvdle  Pharmacopee  HomcBopaihiqu€j  published  at  Paris 
in  1841,  contains,  in  the  list  of  materia  medica,  various  disgust- 
ing absurdities,  among  which  are  lachesiSf  the  poison  of  the  rat- 


tIeMlake ;  formica  n^,  the  rtd  ant ;  anuha  ikukm^  a  species  of 
spider ;  rana  hvfoy  the  toad ;  lacerta  agilis,  the  lizaid  ;  scaraboBUi 
mehltmtia,  the  cockchafer ;  viverra  putoriuMf  stinking  polecat,  of 
vdiich  the  offikHnal  part  is  the  fetid  secretion  from  the  glands  near 
the  anus.  The  tcnvisseSf  or  fresh-water  crabs,  are  directed  to  be 
pounded  alive  in  a  mortar  until  reduced  to  a  fine  paste.  This  is 
diluted  with  about  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol,  then  strained,  and 
the  liquor  preserved  for  dilution  in  the  usual  way.  Toads,  lizards, 
cockchafers,  and  other  reptiles  and  insects,  are  brayed  (alive)  in 
the  same  manner ! 

"  We  also  learn  from  a  contemporary,  that  to  such  an  extent 
is  the  doctrine  HmUia  rniUibus  curantur  carried,  that  'syphiline'  is 
administ^«d  to  patients  suffering  under  secondary  syphilis  ;  and 
'blennorrfain,'  which  is  goaorrhcBal  matter  manipulated  according 
to  the  rules  of  homosopathic  confectionery,  is  mentioned  in  the 
HomcBopathie  Archives  Opubli^ed  at  Leipoic,  1841)  as  a  remedy 
for  gonoirlKBa  and  gleet  I " — ILoTuUm  Institute. 
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THE  PLAGUE. 

It  is  very  certain,  from  the  accounts  received  both  here  and  in 
England,  that  the  true  plague  has  been  introduced  into  Madeira—* 
and  the  work  of  death  has  been  appalling.    The  question  has 
been  agitated — ^will  that  dreadful  (fisease  ever  reach  this  conti* 
nent?    There  is  reason  to  believe  it  will ;  and  the  wonder  is,  why 
it  has  not  been  here  already.    Our  commercial  intercourse  is  ex- 
tensive with  various  parts  of  Africa  and  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  this  great  scourge  is  never  dead  or  dying, 
but  simply  reposing  from  one  period  to  another,  like  a  fatiguM 
giant,  to  gatiier  strength  for  a  renewal  of  slaughter.    Should  it 
come,  it  may  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  found  more  science  and  a 
stronger  barrier  of  medical  skill  to  meet  and  disarm  it  of  its  ter* 
rors,  than  has  been  exhibited  in  tropical  climates,  or  in  the  filthy, 
scourge-inviting  regions  of  Moslem  Turkey.    Plague  appertains 
to  the  Arabs,  in  this  age ;  and  where  the  same  condition  of  things 
exists  as  characterizes  their  mode  of  life,  their  social  condition,  their 
apathy,  and  the  absence  of  all  common-sense  efforts  to  avert  or 
arrest  it,  there  it  will  have  an  abiding  foothold. — [Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  /onmal. 
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USE  OP  THE    GALVANIC    BATTERY  IN  PARALYSIS. 

« 

In  a  previous  number  of  the  Journal,  mention  waa  made  of 
the  good  effects  often  derived  from  the  application  of  the  gal- 
vanic battery  in  paralysis.  We  have*  since  had  an  opportunity 
of  further  testing  this  therapeutical  agent  in  two  cases ;  in  one  of 
which,  the  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  we  have  thought  a 
brief  notice  of  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers.  A 
young  man  (a  painter)  had  a  severe  attack  of  colic,  which  waa 
attributed  by  his  attending  physician  to  the  effects  of  white  lead, 
and  he  was  treated  accordingly  with  the  usual  remedies,  success- 
fully. Soon  after  his  recovery  from  the  attack  of  colic,  he  was 
suddenly  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  right  arm.  The  power  to  ele- 
vate it  was  entirely  gone ;  and  having  lost  a  part  of  the  other 
arm  by  amputation  a  few  years  previous,  he  became  almost 
helpless.  In'  this  sad  condition  he  sought  the  counsel  of  many 
eminent  men  in  the  profession,  but  without  receiving  any  direct 
benefit  from  their  advice  and  prescriptions.  A  medical  friend  of 
ours,  to  whom  he  applied  for  advice,  knowing  that  we  had  one  of 
Goad's  patent  graduated  galvanic  batteries,  which  are  of  a  supe- 
rior construction  and  power,  sent  him  to  us,  lliat  it  might  be 
thoroughly  tested  In  his  case.  He  came ;  and  we  must  cdnfess, 
that  after  an  examination  of  the  case,  we  thought  it  almost  a 
hopeless  one.  After  one  or  two  operations,  a  perceptible  change 
for  the  better  was  manifest;  and  when  the  instrument  had  been 
applied  twenty  four  times,  tlie  perfect  use  of  his  arm  was  obtain- 
ed. The  time  occupied  in  this  case  was  about  six  weeks ;  and 
90  succesful  has  been  the  remedy,  that  the  patient  can  now  use 
his  arm  with  perfect  freedom,  and  is  able  to  resume  his  former 
occupation  of  painting,  using  the  brpsh  to  as  good  advantage  as 
his  fellow  workmen. 

The  other  case  mentioned  was  that  of  a  young  lady  with  a  he- 
miplegia, who  was  unable  to  walk,  or  even  stand  upon  a  limb  of 
the  affected  side,  and  in  consequence  had  to  be  brought  to  our  of- 
fice. After  three  applications  of  the  battery,  she  had  so  much 
improved  as  to  be  able  to  walk  to  the  office,  a  distance  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile.  Although  she  is  not  cured,  yet  from  the  im- 
provement which  has  taken  place,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
she  will  be,  if  the  remedy  is  continued  for  a  further  length  of 
time. 

We  are  confident  that  many  of  the  nervous  affections  might  be 
successfully  treated  by  the  proper  application  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery; but  it  is  evident  that  a  proper  one  should  be  used,  and  we 
know  of  none  more  appropriate  than  that  of  Mr.  Coad^  of  Phila- 
delphia.— Boston  Mediccu  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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FEMALES  IN  MANUFACTORIES. 

From  Dr.  T.  H.  Yardley's  report,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Medical 
Society,  of  the  sanatory  condition  ef  the  Northern  Liberties  of 
Philadelphia,  we  take  the  foUowii^  statistics  and  remarks  re* 
speeting  a  matter  that  deserves  more  attention  than  is  usually  be* 
stowed  upon  it.  The  district  of  the  Northern  Liberties  has  47 ,« 
223  inhabitants. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

''  Of  the  males  of  this  district,  4463,  and  1184  of  the  females, 
are  employed  in  manufactories — ^being  nearly  12  in  every  100. 
The  males  receive  $  1 15,657  per  month,  and  the  females  $  12,000; 
averaging  nearly  $26,00  for  the  former,  and  less  than  $11,00  for 
the  latter.  This  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  great  disproportion 
between  the  wages  of  males  and  females,  and  is  doubiless  the 
main  cause  of  the  great  mortality  and  sensual  depravity  of  the 
latter.  Their  wages  are  inadequate  for  the  support  of  themselves 
and  those  dependent  on  them ;  and  the  consequence  is,  either 
they  work  night  and  day,  in  crowded,  ill-ventilated  apartments^, 
and  live  on  impoverished  fare,  till  death  ends  their  sufferings,  or 
revolting  as  it  may  be  to  their  feelings,  they  sell  themselves  for 
bread.  'Tis  useless  to  talk  of  morality  to  a  starving  woman  while 
she  knows  that  courtezans  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  and  walk 
the  streets  decked  with  silks  and  jewels." 


♦  -^ 


GUTTA   PERCHA    WATER   PIPES   AND   SPEAKING 

TUBES. 

We  have  been  shown  a  very  fine  specimen  of  gutta  percha 
tubing,  which  came  from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Charles  Stod- 
der,  of  this  city.  It  is  said  that  this  article  is  not  acted  on  by  the 
strongest  acids  or  alkalies,  and  therefore  may  be  considered  al< 
most  indestructible.  In  consequence  of  its  resisting  the  action 
of  such  substances,  it  has  been  applied  to  many  uses  in  the  arts, 
agriculture,  and  manufactures,  and  especially  for  tubing  for  the 
conveyance  of  water  or  other  liquids  UBcd  for  culinary  purposes* 
It  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  lead  pipe,  to  those  who  have  any 
fears  that  lead  pipe  exerts  an  injurious  influence  on  water  that 
parses  through  it,  it  will  be  very  acceptible,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
fully  answer  their  purpose. — [Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
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A  WoHD  TO  Eclectics. — A  Wokd  to  PmuurraBoriffnEi  and  R»- 
POSMERS. — Our  cause  is  onward.  The  public  mind  is  becoming 
everywhere  more  enlightened,  and  the  appaling  evils  of  a  blood- 
letting mercurial  practice,  are  becoming  more  thoroughly  known, 
and  more  justly  appreciated. 

The  necessity  of  reform  does  not  cease  to  be  felt,  or  impress 
itself  upon  us  with  any  less  urgency,  on  account  of  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  subject.  There  are  abuses  so 
monstrous,  still  endured  by  the  public,  that  no  familiarity  can 
render  them  less  odious.  When  We  reflect  that  in  all  probability 
a  hundred  thousand  lives  are  annually  sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of 
medical  despotism  and  ignorance — ^when  we  reflect  that  by  en* 
lightening  the  public  mind,  and  introducing  a  safe  and  rational 
system  of  practice,  we  might  arrest  the  sacrifice  of  life,  and  pre- 
vent an  incalculable  amount  of  sufiering,  we  cannot  relax  in  our 
eflforts.  Nor  when  we  have  the  matter  in  detail,  is  its  impression 
any  less  terrific  and  harrowing  to  the  sensibilities  of  a  benevo- 
lent and  conscientious  mind.  But  a  few  moments  since,  we 
were  observing  a  case  of  an  intelligent  citizen,  who,  without  any 
necessity — without  any  serious  constitutional  disorder,  was  he- 
roically treated,  confined  to  his  bed  for  weeks,  his  system  satu- 
rated with  mercury,  and  himself  thrown  into  imminent  appre* 
hension  for  his  life,  under  the  so  called,  scientific  practice. 

The  appalling  example  published  by  Dr.  Beach,  with  an  illus- 
trative engraving,  of  a  patient  who  for  some  unimportant  dis- 
ease, was  mercurialized  until  his  tumified  tongue  hung  down  far 
firom  his  mouth,  a  loathsome  mass — this  case  which  was  person- 
ally witnessed  by  a  member  of  our  present  faculty,  is  one  of  the 
thousand  examples  of  those  abuses,  for  the  removal  of  which  we 
are  summoned  by  every  principle  of  conscience  and  benevo- 
lence, to  arouse  our  energies.  We  have  labored ^  and  thank  heaven , 
not  in  vain.  We  have  made  a  movement  which  has  been  felt 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country.  The  signs  of 
the  times  are  auspicious  for  the  continuance  of  our  movement 
with  even  bolder  features,  and  a  more  sweeping  scope.    But  it  is 
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not  a  few  laboreiB  in  liie  haraees,  alone,  who  are  to  accompUsh 
the  work.  We  need  the  reaolute,  united,  and  poweifol  co-opera^ 
tioo,  of  all  friends  of  reform.  Let  as  have  this  co-operation,  and 
we  are  now  prepared  to  make  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  / 
public  mind,  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
and  in  the  East,  as  well  as  the  West-«-a  movement  which  will  ^ve 
Eclecticism  a  far  more  commanding  position,  and  demonstrate 
its  superiority  In  a  manner  which  will  not  only  place  it  beyond 
question  with  the  people,  but  will  make  its  imju^ssion  even  upon 
ihe  disciplined  ranks  of  medical  conservatism. 

There  are  many  features  and  elements  in  the  proposed  plan, 
which  require  the  consideration  and  co-operation  of  the  whole 
profession ;  and  which  we  are  not  at  this  late  hour  ahle  to  de<- 
velope  in  full,  but  which  in  the  next  number  of  our  Journal  we 
propose  to  develope  in  a  systematic  manner.  Meantime,  we 
would  simply  say,  that  we,  the  friends  of  American  Eclecticism, 
are  perfectly  capable  at  this  time,  if  we  but  rightiy  organise 
and  concentrate  oiu-  strength,  carrying  on  a  medical  cigaipatgn, 
more  brilliant  than  has  heretofore  ever  been  witnessed,  and  of 
giving  our  glorious  reform  a  triumphal  establishment  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

We  cannot  delay  the  circulation  of  tiiis  number  to  introduce 
our  scheme,  but  we  propose  to  lay  it  before  our  readers  as 
promptiy  as  possible  in  the  February  number,  which  will  be  is- 
sued at  an  early  day,  and  if  possible  in  advance  of  its  usual 
date.  And  we  trust  that  everyreader  will  be  on  the  alert,  to  re- 
ceive his  Journal  from  the  post  office,  to  examine  our  plan,  and 
to  give  it  hb  immediate  and  hearty  co-operation.  We  design  if 
possible  to  issue  our  February  number  by  the  twentieth  of  Jan* 
uary,  or  sooner;  and  we  eamestiy  request  every  friend  of  our 
cause,  to  be  prepared  for  deliberation,  and  for  prompt  action,  in 
a  matter  which  involves  not  only  the  hon(»'  and  prosperity  of  the 
medical  profession,  but  the  lives  and  health  of  countiess  thous- 
ands of  our  suffering  friends  and  fellow  citizens.  B. 

Stereotyped  Falsehoods. — ^The  following  extracts  from  the 
Botanico  Medical  Recorder  which  has  been  lately  renewed  by 
Dr.  Curtis,  shows  that  the  habit  of  misrepresentation,  is  a  con* 
finned  and  perhaps  incurable  peculiarity.  The  misrepresenta- 
tions of  tiie  character  and  principles  of  Eclectics,  which  have  oc- 
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casiomflLUy  been  circulated  by  Thomsoniana,  may  be  traced  to  a 
common  origin  in  tke  pen  of  Dr;  C,  but  for  whom  they  would 
never  have  gained  currency.  The  palpable  and  flagrant  falee<- 
hoods  contained  in  the  following  quotations  require  no  refuta- 
tion. '' 

"  They  seem  to  care  not  a  fig  for  principles,  or  practices,  only 
80  f ar  as  they  ''take"  in  the  community,  render  a  practitioner 
popular,  and  give  him  plenty  of  business,  and  money.  They  de- 
cry poisons,  except  those  they  ^ise,  as  opium,  and  other  narcotics, 
cantharides,  &c." 

"Yes,  you  reject  one  lancet,  but  you  use  eight  or  sixteen. 
You  do  not,  all  of  you,  give  much  mercury  internally,  but  you  rub 
it  on  the  surface.  You  leech,  blister  and  physic  pretty  freely, 
and  use  opium,  and  other  narcotics  more  freely  than  the  Aliopa- 
thists.  Thus  you  depress  the  vital  force  (oppose  nature)  in  her 
primcuy  movements,  ^s  much  *as  they  do  in  her  secondary  or 
sanguiferous  action." 

Our  readers  may  possibly  feel  some  curiosity  to  know  the  his- 
tory of  ttie  factious,  psuedo,  reformatory  movement,  with  which 
Dr.  0.  has  been  connected.  We  would  merely  remark  that  his 
peculiar  characteristics,  which  have  rendered  him  an  incum- 
brance to  the  cause  of  medical  reform, — his  shallow  theories,  in- 
tolerant dogmatism,  and  general  unfairness,  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, were  at  length  justly  appreciated  even  by  his  own  associ- 
ates ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  separation  was  resolved  upon. 
Dr.  C,  as  his  colleagues  af&rm,  resigned  all  connection  with 
them,  and  tiie  charter  of  the  Botanico-Medical  School  was 
amended,  so  as  to  establish  a  Fhysopathic  College,  leaving  the 
literary  department  with  Dr.  Curtis.  The  Physopathic  school 
completed  its  faculty,  and  has  carried  on  its  operations  at  Cen- 
ter Hall ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  Dr.  Curtis  had  abandoned 
the  field  of  medical  teaching  and  editorship,  however.  Dr.  C, 
finding  some  of  his  dogmatic  Thomsonian  theories  laid  upon  the 
shelf,  by  the  Physopaths,  has  made  a  spasmodic  efibrt  for  resur- 
rection. He  claims  to  retain  the.power  of  granting  medical  de- 
grees, and  has  commenced  a  course  of  lectures,  with  some  as* 
sistance,  by  which  he  hopes  to  cripple  the  prosperity  of  the 
Physopathic  school.  At  the  same  time,  although  he  had  long 
since  transferred  his  paper  to  Dr.  Stockwell,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  the  Physo-Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^ 
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he  has  commenced  again  to  publish  a  paper  called  the  Botanico 
Medical  Recorder.  It  is  in  tins  paper  that  the  above  slanderous 
extracts  are  contained.  The  common  impression  that  the  whole 
course  of  Dr.  C.  is  remarkably  unconscientious,  and  has  done 
serious  injury  to  trae  medical  reform  being  now  sanctioned 
emphaticaUy  even  by  his  late  colleagues,  and  friends,  will  be 
the  settled  yerdict  of  public  opinion. 

It  is  lamentable  to  observe  among  the  conservative  portion  of 
the  medical  pnrfession,  the  amount  of  talent  and  energy,  whidb 
is  lost  to  mankind  by  being  associated  widi  a  degree  of  arro* 
gance  and  unfair  dogmatism,  which  render  them  uiyust  to  othens, 
and  unjust  to  the  truth.  It  is  still  more  lamentable  to  observe 
psuedo-reformers,  equally  misdirected  in  their  efforts,  because  they 
posess  the  same  vanity,  and  reckless  dogmatism.  True  reform, 
requires  men  of  honest,  disinterested  motives — fair  and  honora* 
ble  in  all  their  statements,  and  investigations.  B. 

UmTKD  States  Eclbctic  Dispensatory. — This  much  needed  work 
is  at  length  published  by  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.  Its  appearance 
will  be  hailed  with  much  pleasure  by  the  Eclectic  practitioners 
and  druggists  of  the  United  States,  to  meet  whose  urgent  demands 
it  was  prepared  by  the  authors.  It  is  altogether  such  a  work  as 
we  may  place  upon  our  shelves  with  a  feeling  of  pride  and  satis* 
faction.  It  is  gotten  up  by  the  printers  and  publishers  in  the 
most  admirable  style  of  typography  and  binding,  making  a  vol- 
ume of  about  700  pages,  equal  in  its  general  appearance  to  the 
best  issues  of  Eastern  publishers. 

As  a  Dispensatory,  it  is  a  full  presentation  of  the  resources  of 
practical  medicme;  giving  an  extensive  list  of  medicines,  with  a 
brief,  condensed  statement  of  the  therapeutic  uses  and  of&cinal 
preparation  of  each.  A  large  amount  of  matter  which  may  be 
found  in  the  United  States  Dispensatory  is  excluded  from  this 
work.  The  botaniccd  and  commercial  description  and  history  are 
generally  omitted,  excepting  merely  a  brief  statement.  Articles 
which  are  of  little  or  no  value  to  Eclectic  practitioners,  such  as 
mercurial  preparations,  which  they  do  not  use  at  all,  and  others 
which  are  almost  unknown  in  practice,  are  omitted.  But  the  stand* 
ard  resources  of  Eclectic  practice  are  set  forth  fully,  and  the  phar- 
macenlic  combinations  are  given  in  a  complete  and  perspicuous 
manner.    This  department  might  no  doubt  be  enlarged  by  the 
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introductioii  of  mimy  additkmal  piresoriplioDB  of  Tatne ;  bal  it  is 
better  not  to  inoorporate  inastftiid&id  work  of  thk  eharaoter  any 
thing  but  what  has  been  fully  tested  and  established  as  to  its  prac- 
tical value  by  an  ample  experience. 

An  appendix  of  about  a  hundred  pages,  contains  an  ample  vo- 
cabulary of  technical  terms  and  abreviationst  calculated  to  be 
yery  useful  to  students ;  table  of  doses ;  a  ciMiiparison  of  themom- 
etric  scales ;  taUes  of  weights  and  measures ;  tables  of  chemical 
composition  of  American  and  foreign  mineral  waters;  tables  of 
specific  gravity ;  atomic  composition  and  strength  of  solutions ; 
tables  of  temperature  and  6igorific  mixtnres;  of  chemical  equiv- 
al^its ;  of  solubility  of  seftts,  acids,  and  bases.  An  index  of  28 
pagesi  terminates  the  whole. 

Drs.  King  and  Newton,  the  authors,  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  profession  for  their  energy  and  promptness  in  bringing 
forth  this  elegant  and  admirable  work,  and  we  trust  it  will  not 
be  long  before  they  will  be  called  upon  for  a  second  enlarged 
edition.  B. 

CoRRBcnoN. — In  our  last  we  referred  to  the  statement  of  the 
Magazine  of  HonuBopathy,  that  another  Eclectic  physician  was  al- 
most ready  to  avow  his  faith  in  Homes opathy.  The  allusion,  we 
imderstand,  was  not  (as  we  supposed)  to  an  editor  of  this  Jour- 
nal, but  to  another  individual  in  a  different  part  of  the  country. 
However,  we  may  add,  that  the  gentleman  referred  to,  does  not 
admit  the  correctness  of  the  representation  given  as  to  his  views 
of  Homes  opothy,  which  he  says  are  not  so  favorable  as  was  in- 
timated. B. 

Chx^a  Ccmpanion  to  ike  Sea  Medicine  Chesty  and  Compendium  of 
Domestic  Medicine;  wUh plain  rules  for  taking  the  Medicine;  to 
which  are  added  directions  for  restoring  suspended  animaiiony  the 
method  of  obviating  the  effects  of  poisons,  4^.,  <frc.  By  R.  Davis, 
member  of  the  Royal  Collie  of  Surgeons,  assisted  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  day.  First  American,  from 
the  thirty^third  London  Edition.  New  York:  Samuel  S.  ^  Wil- 
liam Wood,  Wl  Pearl  Street 

A  volume  with  the  above  titie,  of  some  216  pages,  12  mo.,  has 

been  laid  upon  our  table  by  the  publishers,  and  judging  from  a 

cursory  glance,  it  contains  enough  of  tiie  science  of  Medicine, 

and  its  general  application,  doses,  &c.,  to  be  of  great  service  to 

those  who  are  so  situated  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  a  Medical 

practioners    For  sale  by  the  trade  generally.  N. 
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JAL  RESEARCHES  IN   ANIMAL  AND  VEGETA- 
BLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


BT  DAVfSL  VAUGHAK. 


In  an  article  pnblidied  in  tiie  Eclectic  Medical  Joamal,  Decem- 
ber, 1850, 1  enaesvored  to  explain  tke  principles  on  which  de- 
compoeitionB  take  place  in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  chemi- 
cal attraction,  and  to  deduce  from  them  the  means  of  im^estiga- 
ting  tlie  cause  of  several  mysterious  operations,  in  the  grganici 
and  in  tiie  inanimate  world.  My  present  object  is  to  show  that 
a  great  number  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  in  addition  to  those  I 
have  already  noticed,  can  be  traced  to  physical  causes,  by  tiie 
same  dunple  principles  and  laws,  of  which  it  will  be  here  neces- 
sary to  make  a  brief  repitition. 

The  reaction  or  tiie  play  of  affinity  between  the  ingredients 
which  result  from  the  chemical  action  of  galvanism,  is  tiie  chief 
impediment  to  the  efficiency  of  the  powo*  by  which  they  are 
separated.  No  current  of  any  appreciable  force  can  be  incapa- 
ble of  decomposing  a  single  atom  of  a  compound  body;  and  by 
the  continual  decomposition  of  its  several  atoms,  every  compound 
should  finsJly  yield  to  the  long  continued  action  of  the  slighted 
manifeetation  of  electricity,  if  the  reunion  of  its  elements  or  in- 
gredients were  prevented.  The  chemist  effects  this  object  by  the 
use  of  porous  partitions  or  membranes,  to  prevent  the  mixture 
of  the  different  portions  of  the  electrolized  solution,  and  keep  the 
disunited  elements  beyond  the  reach  of  tfteir  reciprocid  attrac- 
tion. The  same  end  is  attained  by  limiting  the  communication 
between  botii  electrodes,  to  the  slender  column  of  fluid  enclosed 
in  a  glass  syphon  or  in  cotton  fibres,  which  present  the  difiusion 
of  die  liquids,  aad  the  play  of  affinity,  without  causing  any  like 
impediment  to  the  action  of  die  decomposing  force. 
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Organized  bodies  are  more  admirably  constituted  for  these  pur- 
poses, witti  their  numerous  tubes  and  ducts  for  controlling  aiffin- 
ity  in  the  same  manner  and  favoring  assimilation, — with  their  sup- 
.  pUe^  of  glands,  membranes  and  cells,  for  effecting  the  more  diffi- 
cult! decomposition.  Such  an  ingenious  mechanism,  so  wonder- 
ftffl^  constructed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  is  ever  ready  to  lend  as- 
sistance to  those  feeble  electric  forces,  which  must  emanate  from 
chemical  changes  invariably  associated  with  the  active  con- 
dition of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  This  judicious  arrangement 
is  attended  with  results  similar  to  those  arising  from  the  use  of 
mechanical  contrivances,  by  which  a  very  trifling  force  is  render- 
ed capable  of  raising  the  greatest  weights,  or  of  overcoming  the 
greatest  resistances.  By  this  means,  vital  forces  are  enabled  to  ex- 
ecute the  most  difficult  chemical  actions,  and  to  manifest  the  most 
surprising  energy,  while  their  weakness  is  but  too  apparent  from 
the  slow  manner  in  which  all  vital  operations  proceed.  The  as- 
similative force  of  a  plant,  exerted  in  the  decomposition  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  (according  to  the  calculation  of  Liebig,)  greater  than 
the  most  powerful  effort  of  galvanic  action;  but  when  we  reflect 
that  a  whole  day  is  requisite  for  the  extrication  of  one  or  two  cu- 
bic inches  of  oxygen  from  growing  plants,  and  that  they  are 
much  less  efficient  in  acting  on  inorganic  compounds,  we  must 
resgard  the  force  from  which  their  action  proceeds,  as  a  very  fee- 
ble agent  of  decomposition. 

It  may  seem  doubtful  whether  the  coincidence  of  these  theo- 
retical conclusions,  with  the  actual  effects  which  are  seen  to 
result  from  the  presence  of  organic  tissues,  can  reveal  the  nature 
of  the  power  by  which  the  various  transformations  are  executed; 
for  the  controlling  influence  exerted  by  glands,  ducts,  and  cells, 
favors  tiie  action,  not  only  of  electricit}%  but  of  every  other  power 
which  acts  in  opposition  to  affinity.  But  it  will  appear  from  sub- 
sequent considerations,  that  vital  forces,  or  at  least,  those  con- 
cerned in  vegetative  functions,  emanate  from  some  chemical 
changes,  under  conditions  similar  to  those  required  for  galvanic 
action ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  it  must  be  allowable 
to  include  all  forces  arising  from  chemical  action  under  the  name 
of  electricity.  There  is,  however,  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  galvanic  currents  emanating  from  the  decomposition  of  or- 
ganic substances  in  living  bodies,  is  very  different  from  those  pro- 
duced by  the  corrosion  of  metals.  Even  the  currents  develop- 
ed by  the  use  of  large  and  of  small  plates,  exhibit  different  prop- 
erties, and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  with  most  chemists,  that  tms 
difference  can  be  accouated  for  by  the  introduction  of  the  terms 
quantity  and  intensity,  as  the  qualities  which  these  terms  express 
must  ever  be  inseparable  in  every  force  with  which  we  are  ac* 
quainted. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  vital  forces,  the  part  which  organic 
structures  act,  in  enabling  them  to  control  affinity,  must  i^  re- 
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garded  as  the  great  cause  of  the  curious  transformations  effected 
in  living  bodies.  Even  the  wall  of  u  mere  cell  is,  in  this  man- 
ner, capable  of  bringing  into  effective  play  the  most  feeble  elec- 
tric forces,  causing  those  decompositions  which  art  has  vain- 
ly endeavored  to  imitate;  and  such  cells  are  accordingly  sup- 
posed to  be  endowed  with  an  independent  vitalit^^  It  is  for  this 
reason,  as  well  as  from  its  coagulability,  that  the  blood  has  been 
commonly  regarded  as  possessing  life.  Bat  it  is  evident,  from 
the  principles  I  have  stated,  that  the  presence  of  corpuscles  in  the 
blood,  the  membranous  walls  of  which  they  are  compo?  cd,  with 
tiie  co-operation  of  the  forces  to  which  it  is  exposed  in  the  Uving 
body,  are  sufficient  to  effect  the  various  decompositions  it  exhib- 
iud,  and  to  confer  even  on  a  liuid,  the  properties  which  are  com- 
mon to  organized  beings. 

The  effective  manner  in  which  the  inclosing  membranes  of  cells 
a:??i5t  the  action  of  decomposing  forces,  is  clearly  shown  from  the 
condition  in  which  the  iron  occurs  in  the  globules  of  the  blood. 
From  the  experiments  of  Ingelhardt,  it  appears  highly  probable, 
if  not  absolutely  certain,  that  this  iron  is  in  its  metallic  state. 
Previous  to  incineration,  it  cannot  be  detected  in  the  blood  by 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  nor  even  by  sulphuric 
or  muriatic  acid;  but  all  the  iron  and  magnesium  can  be 
separated  from  the  blood  by  passing  a  stream  of  chlorine 
through  it.  Now,  chlorine  acts  feebly  on  the  metallic  oxides, 
but  combines  ver}'  readily  with  the  metals  themselves;  while 
the  acids  have  no  affinity  for  the  metals,  but  a  very  power- 
ful one  for  their  oxides.  It  appears  from  these  facts,  that  the 
iron  in  the  globules  of  the  blood  is  in  its  metallic  state ;  and  its 
reduction  must  be  mainly  due  to  the  membrane  composing  the 
cell,  though  it  takes  no  active  part  in  the  operation.  Another  in- 
stance of  a  similar  action  is  presented  in  the  formation  of  animal 
oii:^  and  fats  in  the  vesicles,  where  it  is  found  in  animals  and  in 
plants.  The  decomposition  in  this  case  is,  perhaps,  more  difficult 
t!i?tn  the  reduction  of  iron ;  as  an  oil  must  be  formed  by  separa- 
liri!?  from  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  of  which  it  is  composed, 
npTirly  all  the  oxygen  which  they  previously  contained^  and  for 
whioh  they  had  so  powerful  an  affinity. 

Tlie  active  agents  of  decomposition  which  per\ade  the  uni- 
verse, exert  their  influence,  not  only  on  these  paiticles  of  matter 
^hich  are  commonly  recognized  as  material  elements,  but  also 
on  those  finer  particles  which  are  yet  concealed  from  our  knowl- 
H::'\  The  ancient  chemists  were  baffled  in  their  researches,  on 
'I'voant  of  their  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  gaseou-«  substan- 
v.i'-;  and  the  investigators  of  the  modems  have  been,  in  like 
'..nnner,  retarded  by  their  inability  to  detect  or  to  examine  those 
fM^ifsj  which  are  too  subtle  to  be  retained  in  our  closrst  vrssel:^. 
Amidst  the  infinite  variety  which  is  visible  in  every  department 
of  nature,  we  could  not  "^reasonably  expect  a  total  absence  of 
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substancesy  whose  atoms  may  be  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the 
interstices  of  materials  composed  of  atoms  of  a  greater  size. 
But,  however  fine  or  subtle  such  bodies  may  be,  the  animal  and 
vegetable  tissues  will,  by  impeding  their  difiusion,  cause  them, 
like  the  more  gross  forms  of  matter,  to  yield  to  those  feeble  elec- 
tric forces  which  animate  nature,  and  to  take  part  in  those  chan- 
ges which  are  peculiar  to  animated  forms.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
organic  tissues  that  such  substances  may  be  expected  to  occur; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  their  presence  that  gives  rise  to 
the  difierent  properties  of  compounds  in  which  chemists  can  dis- 
cover no  difference  of  composition. 

The  cause  of  the  great  advantages  which  nature  possesses  for 
producing  compounds  which  art  cannot  imitate,  will  now  be  ap- 
parent. It  is  well  known  that  the  component  parts  or  elements 
of  an  animal  or  a  vegetable  substance,  cannot  be  made  to  unite 
by  any  contrivance  which  chemistry  has  hitherto  furnished,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  elements  refuse  to  obey  the 
force  of  affinity  which  subsists  between  them,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  previously  united  to  some  of  the  subtle  substances 
alluded  to.  It  is  only  when  these  combinations  are  broken  up  in 
the  several  tissues  of  organic  bodies,  that  the  several  elements 
are  reduced  to  a  state  which  is  favorable  for  their  union,  and  for 
the  formation  of  an  organic  compound.  The  influence  of  these 
finer  kinds  of  matter  is  also  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  several 
elements  enter  into  combination  most  readily  while  in  their  nas- 
cent state.  The  peculiar  properties  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  nitrogen  seem  to  arise  from  their  afluiity  for  these  sub- 
stances ;  and  hence,  the  difilculty  of  making  them  unite,  and  the 
instability  of  the  compounds  thev  form. 

Nitrogen,  indeed,  manifests  the  greatest  reluctance  to  ent^ 
into  combination  with  other  bodies,  and  the  capability  of  fixing 
it  from  the  air  appears  to  be  confined,  almost  exclusively,  to  veg- 
etable and  to  animal  structures.  Nitric  acid  and  ammonia  are, 
indeed,  formed  in  the  atmosphere  during  thunder  storms,  at  tbe 
expense  of  the  elements  of  the  air  and  water;  and  a  similar  for- 
mation takes  place  on  the  electrolysis  of  water  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  The  origin  of  ammonia  in  the  last  case  is  some- 
what doubtful,  as  a  small  quantity  of  this  compound  is  derived 
from  the  atmosphere.  We,  however,  recognize  an  identity  in  the 
force  which  fixes  nitrogen  in  these  instances,  and  the  agency  which 
causes  its  slow  assimilation  in  organized  cells  and  tissues.  But 
if  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  furnish  the  most  exquisite  con- 
trivance for  forming  compounds  of  nitrogen,  these  compounds, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  found  to  be  tiie  most  suitable  for 
the  construction  of  new  cells  and  tissues.  This  will  lead  to  an 
explanation  of  the  power  which  oi^anized  beings  possess  of  mul- 
tiplying themselves  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  of  continually 
conferring  existence  on  new  tissues  and  new  fimns  of  life. 
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It  b  genaraUy  maintained  by  phyBioIogists  that  the  organized 
atractores  originate  in  cells.  A  tube  or  duct,  for  instance,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  formed  by  the  continue  as  juncture  of  several  cellsy 
m  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  the  subsequent  obliteration  of  the 

1  partitions  between  them.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  cells 
brmed  separately  in  a  fluid  should  arrange  themselves  in  a  straight 
tine,  a  phenomena  which  does  not  seem  likely  to  result  from  any 
conceivable  law  of  attraction.  There  is,  therefore,  much  reason 
to  believe  that  each  cell  is  produced  at  the  end  of  the  tube  which 
it  assists  in  forming ;  and  this  process,  while  it  seems  to  accord 
with  observed  facts,  will  be  found  susceptible  of  an  easy  expla- 
nation. 

Of  the  compounds  of  nitrogen,  albumen  seems  to  be  most  fre- 
quently employed  in  giving  existence  to  the  first  rudiments  of  organ- 
ized tissues .  This,  as  well  as  other  compounds  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, is  coagulated  by  heat  and  by  the  acids ;  the  effect  in  the 
latter  instance  being  ^as  some  supposed)  due  to  the  removal  of 
some  free  alkali  on  which  the  solubility  depends.  When  a  gal- 
vanic current  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  albumen  in  water, 
a  coagulum  appears,  forms  at  the  positive  wire.  The  result  seems 
to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  acid  which  is  separated  at  this 
pole,  and  which  is  derived  from  some  salt  in  the  solution,  or 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  elements  of  the  air  and  water. 
Now,  if  we  suppose  the  current  conveyed  by  a  vegetable  tube, 
to  be  so  exceedingly  feeble  as  to  be  merely  capable  of  ac- 
cumulating a  small  drop  of  acid  at  the  positive  electrode,  the 
force  exerted  on  this  drop  by  the  current  must  cause  it  to  assume 
a  spherical  form.  A  t  its  bounding  surface,  where  its  acid  properties 
are  not  neutralized  by  the  current,  it  must  coagulate  the  albumen 
exposed  to  its  action,  and  by  this  means  a  cellular  wall  will  be 
formed.  To  the  remote  end  of  this  cell,  the  pole  or  seat  of  gal- 
vanic action  will  be  immediately  transferred,  and  a  new  cell  will 
be,  in  this  manner,  brought  into  existence.  Thus  cells  are  con- 
tinually added  to  the  tube,  giving  it  the  beaded  appearance  which 
has  produced  the  impression  among  observers,  that  tubes  are 
formed  by  the  aggregation  of  cells  previously  formed  in  the  sur- 
rounding fluid. 

The  possibility  of  developing  organic  structures,  at  least  those 
of  the  most  simple  character,  by  means  of  galvanism,  admit  of 
an  experimental  verification.  It  has  been  found  by  the  most  ac- 
curate observations,  that  yeast,  by  means  of  which  fermentation 
is  effected,  consists  of  cells  collected  in  rows,  and  have  the  pow- 
er of  reproducing  themselves.  It  is  accordingly  maintained  by 
most  physiologists  that  yeast  is  a  plant.  Now  wine  and  other 
vegetable  juices  may  be  kept  from  fermenting  for  any  period,  if 
the  air  be  excluded ;  but  even  in  these  circumstances,  their  fer- 
mentation and  the  production  of  yeast  may  be- caused  by  a  gal- 
vanic current  passed  through  them.     It  appears,  also,  that  other 
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imperfect  forms  of  vegetation  may  be  produced  by  galvanic  cur- 
rents, if  their  tension  be  sufficiently  low.  It  was  in  this  manner 
that  Weekesi;?  said  to  have  produced  a  fungus,  and  even  an  acarus, 
both  diiferent  from  any  known  species  ;  and  though  the  validity 
of  the  latter  fact  has  been  questioned  by  many,  there  con  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  cells  and  the  incipient  structures  of  organized 
beings  may  be  generated  by  ordinary  voltaic  currents  ;  and  much 
more  is  to  be  expected  from  those  which  proceed  from  chemical 
changes  in  the  living  body. 

The  animal  system,  indeed,  furnishes  numeious  instances  of 
such  formations,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  occur  will 
reveal  the  power  on  which  their  existence  depends.  It  is  well 
known  that  cells  are  copiously  formed  on  surfaces  of  the  various 
membranes;  and  when  we  reflect  that  such  situations  present  all 
the  conditions  for  the  formation,  of  an  acid,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  ascribe  the  origin  of  these  cells  to  drops  or  particles  of  acid 
which  accumulate  on  the  membranous  surfaces.  The  function 
performed  at  these  surfaces  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  cells, 
and  not  to  the  membrane ;  but  the  work  of  organization  seems 
to  be  distributed  between  both — the  one  being  employed  to 
generate  the  albumen  or  the  plastic  material  for  the  structure — 
the 'Other  in  producing  the  acid  substance  to  confer  on  it  the 
requisite  solidity.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  passive 
part  acted  by  cells  and  membranes  is  well  adapted  to  control 
affinity,  and  favor  the  chemical  changes  required  for  this  object. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics,  cells  occur  in  a 
very  great  abundance,  and  tlieir  presence  in  such  locations  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  process  under  consideration.  The  glo- 
bules of  the  chvle  and  the  blood  seem  to  be  manufactured  in  these 
tubes — or  rather  at  their  extremities,  and  to  be  detached  from 
their  walls  by  the  fluids,  moving  within  tliem  or  in  their  vicinity. 
Without  insisting  on  the  circuls^tiou  of  an  eiectiic  current  along 
the  lacteals,  it  is  evident  that  the  fluids  and  salts  contained  in 
such  narrow  passages  are  susceptible  of  easy  decomposition  by  i 
any  force  to  which  they  may  be  exposed ;  but  regarding  organic 
forces  as  identical  with  electricity,  or  intimately  related  to  it,  it' 
would  seem  that  it  is  chiefly  at  the  extremeties  of  the  tubes  thati 
the  acids  should  be  liberated  to  take  part  in  the  development  ofj 
cells.  j 

By  examining  the  manner  in  which  the  assimilating  forces 
originate  from  chemical  action  in  diiierent  parts  of  the  humanl 
sy;?tem,  and  by  duly  estimating  the  part  performed  by  the  severa|| 
solid  and  fluid  parts  which  compose  it,  the  former  assisting  tk 
operations  of  organic  forces,  and  the  latter  undergoing  change 
in  obedience  to  their  influence,  we  may  arrive  at  a  solution  o 
many  interesting  questions  in  pathology.  But  tliis  task  I  sha 
defer  till  another  essay.  The  subject  i^i  one  of  much  importance^ 
and  investigations  relating  to  it,  if  prosecuted  with  sufficient  c 
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and  rigor,  must  be  attended  with  great  difficulty.  But  they  seem 
likely  to  lead  to  a  more  fertile  field  of  discovery  than  the  system 
of  enquiry  now  pursued,  which  has  caused  such  an  expenditure 
of  time  and  talent  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  disease 
proceeds  from  a  vitiated  state  of  the  solids  or  the  fluids  of  the 
numan  body — ^from  a  derangement  of  the  vital,  forces,  or  from 
an  effort  of  the  system  to  eject  some  morbid  affection. 


i^-^ 


MISCELLANEOUS  SELECTIONS 


THE  "AZTEC  CHILDREN." 

The  Aztec  children,  lately  exhibited  in  Cincinnati,  possess  am. 
interest  to  every  philosophical  enquirer,  far  beyond  that  of  Strat- 
ton,  Hudson,  and  other  miniature  editions  of  humanity.  They 
excite  in  the  beholder,  not  only  the  interest  which  is  aroused  by 
all  tiny  and  delicate  beings  in  the  human  form,  for  whom  we  fe«l 
a  protective  kindness,  but  the  more  thoughtful  interest  excited  by 
beings  of  a  strange  and  foreign  race,  in  whom  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture receive  a  new  and  wonderful  illustration. 

As  to  the  origin  and  nationality  of  the  children,  I  feel  but 
littie  interest,  in  comparison  with  the  greater  questions  of  their 
positive  endowments  and  actual  character.  The  historical  and 
geographical  ethnologists  may  trace  a  probable  origin  in  Aztec 
or  Toltec  nations  ;  but  without  reference  to  history  it  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  know,  that  the  pcQuliar  development  of  these  children 
must  depend  upon  sufficient  natural  causes,  and  what  those  nat- 
ural causes  must  be,  is  determined  by  the  well  established  laws 
of  physiology. 

Every  defect  in  organic  development  depends  upon  the  lack  of 
proper  exercise  and  cultivation  in  the  defective  organs,  while  ev- 
er>-  excess  depends  upon  the  opposite  cause.  Wherever  we  find 
a  race  characterised  by  a  large  development  of  any  class  of  or- 
gans, we  may  be  sure  that  in  that  race,  those  organs  have  been 
long,  habitually,  and  vigorously  exercised.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  those  organs  which  we  find  defective,  have  long  been  de- 
prived of  adequate  cultivation.  The  development  of  any  race 
i«,  therefore,  a  clue  to  its  past  history. 

In  the  transmission  of  the  national  characteristics  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  there  are  slight  individual  modifications  by 
the  laws  of  hereditary  descent,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  race,  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation, 
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with  the  regularity  and  certainty  with  which  ihe  earth  perfinmi 
its  revolutions  round  the  aun,  and  repeats,  from  year  to  year,  the 
Variations  of  the  seasons. 

Lvery  child  inherits  the  physical  and  mental  characteristics  of 
its  parents,  modified  by  education  and  by  the  temporary  condi- 
tion o^  the  parents  anterior  to  its  birth.  Hence,  unless  some  ex- 
traordinary influences  have  interfered  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  the  character  of  the  child  is  a  clue  to  that  of  the  pa- 
rents. But,  as  we  have  no  certain  means  at  present,  of  deter- 
mining whether  such  influences  have  operated  in  any  given  case, 
we  cannot  attain  absolute  certainty  in  such  inferences,  or  know 
whether  the  beings  before  us  were  produced  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  or  by  extraordinary  influences.  Ofispring  may 
be  dwarfed,  deformed,  imbecile,  or  gifted  with  extraordinary 
powers  when  their  parents  have  not  such  peculiarities. 

The  Aztec  children,  if  they  are  not  the  product  of  any  such 
accidental  influence,  indicate  a  very  peculiar  ancestry.  Their 
small  stature  and  delicate  limbs  would  indicate  an  ancestry  ex- 
empt from  toil,  and  unfit  for  any  robust  employment.  The  pos- 
session of  rank,  property,  or  some  sinecure  oflice,  is  the  only 
mode  we  can  imagine  by  which,  among  American  Indians,  indi- 
'  viduals  could  be  exen^ted  from  the  ordinary  labors  of  life,  and 
enabled  to  attain  such  a  condition  of  bodily  slenderness.  Indi- 
viduals as  defective  as  these  children  (it  has  been  suggested,) 
could  not  have  been  enabled  to  sustain  themselves  and  perpetu- 
ate their  race  without  the  constant  assistance  and  care  of  those 
around  them.  Hence,  it  is  probable  that  these  children  are  the 
results  of  a  process  of  degeneracy,  in  which  they  have  taken  a 
long  and  final  step,  placing  them  far  below  their  ancestry,  as  ex- 
treme specimens  of  what  may  result  from  an  infraction  of  the 
organic  laws — a  specimen  beyond  which  nature  ^*  can  no  farther 
go."  The  suggestion  that  their  ancestors  may  have  occupied 
sacred  oflices  as  priests  of  an  idolatrous  religion,  appears  highly 
plausible.  But  even  such  a  supposition  would  not  account  for 
the  extreme  physical  degeneracy  of  these  children.  Depraved 
habits,  or  incestuous  intermarriage  under  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, continued  for  many  generations,  would  most  probably 
have  produced  a  near  approximation  to  the  condition  of  these 
children ;  but  even  such  a  supposition  is  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
as  such  influences  would  have  been  apt  to  produce  a  more  ab- 
normal condition — shown  in  chronic  disorders,  deficiencies  of  the 
external  senses,  and  the  dullness  of  Cretinism  rather  than  the 
sprightly  and  healthy  activity  of  these  children. 

Dropping  the  less  important  question  of  ancestry,  let  us  look 
at  the  children  themselves.  We  are  a  t  once  struck  with  their 
strangely  shaped  httle  heads,  so  widely  different  from  anythin^^ 
that  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  Caucasian  race.  At  the  same 
|ime  their  general  ^pearance  and  movements  are  so  widely  diflier- 


«iit  ftomoor  ooaunon  conoeptioiifl  of  idiooy,  or  ooane  and  debased 
■peciiiiena  of  hamanity,  that  a  lomaatic  spectator  might  easily  fan- 
cy tiiat  we  had  been  visited  by  diminative  creatures  of  a  different 
raoe,  from  some  of  our  smaller  planets,  ot  from  oar  satellite,  the 
Moon — oreatores  sustaining  about  the  same  relation  to  man, 
which  the  asteroids,  Pallas  and  Vesta,  sustain  to  the  earth. 

In  beings  of  so  singular  a  type,  we  are  authorized  to  expect 
dedsive  facts,  bearing  upon  tbe  great  questions  of  anthropology. 
A  great  amount  of  labor  and  ingenuity  has  been  employed  by 
the  physiologbts  of  Europe,  from  Rolando  to  Miyenme,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining,  by  cutting  off  portions  of  &e  brain  of 
living  animals,  the  functions  of  its  various  parts.  But  little  sue- 
ceas  has  attended  their  labors,  because  viiiUe  we  know  but  litde 
of  the  psychological  experience  of  animals,  we  are  not  able  to 
make  many  discoveries  as  to  their  cerebral  functions  while  un*- 
dergoing  the  pain  and  disturbance  of  severe  surgical  operations 
upon  the  brain.  Hence,  when  Nature  brings  before  us,  in  a 
healthy  subject,  the  very  conditions  which  we  seek  to  produce  by 
die  kmfe  (the  partial  obliteration  of  particular  organs,)  we  should 
rejoice  at  our  good  fortune,  and  stuay  carefully  &ose  deviations 
from  the  usual  routine  of  vital  organization,  in  which  she  reveals 
her  secrets  to  the  anthropologist.  As  the  geologist  profits  by 
those  convulsions  which  have  brought  up  subterranean  strata,  to 
test  his  favorite  theories,  so  may  the  anthropologist  determine 
from  strange,  eccentric  races  or  individuals,  the  truth  of  the 
great  systems  and  propositions  which  are  now  in  the  progress  of 
diffusion  and  establishment. 

There  are  two  great  systems  of  phrenological  science  now  in 
existence ;  the  one,  that  originally  CBtablished  by  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim,  the  outlines  of  which  are  generally  known  among  the  in- 
telligent— the  other,  a  more  recent  system,  which  has  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Journal  of  Man — ^a  system  coinciding,  in  the 
nugority  of  its  doctrines,  with  the  Gallian  system,  but  adding  a 
vast  number  of  new  discoveries,  and  based,  not  upon  craniology 
or  the  study  of  skulls,  but  upon  experiments  performed  upon  the 
living  brain,  according  to  the  method  discovered  ten  years  since. 
In  several  important  points,  the  new  system  not  only  adds  new 
discoveries,  but  corrects  important  eirors  in  the  Gallian  system. 
Every  head  that  is  strongly  raarited  by  extreme  development  or  de- 
ficiency, becomes  an  experimeiUum  cruets ,  by  which  we  may  test  the 
comparative  accuracy  of  the  two  systems  whenever  they  differ. 

The  heads  of  the  Aztec  children  I  regard  as  among  the  most 
important  and  decisive  illustrations  of  phrenological  science 
which  have  ever  been  seen.  The  size  of  their  heads  has  been 
compared  by  D^.  Warren,  with  the  measurements  of  idiots,  as 
though  these  children  were  really  defective  in  cerebral  develop- 
ment, which  is  far  from  being  true.  Their  heads,  on  the  contra* 
ly,  are  as  amply  developed  in  proportion  to  their  bodies,  as  the 
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heads  of  the  baat  specimens  of  the  Caucasian  race.  The  statnre 
of  the  boy  is  just  half  the  average  stature  of  well-proportioned 
men,  and  the  antero-posterior  length  of  hi.^  head,  as  measured 
by  Dr.  Warren  (4^-  inohes,)  is  just  half  an  inch  larger  than  it 
should  be  to  preserve  the  average  proportion  of  the  best  nations 
of  the  Caucasian  race.  This  large  relative  development  of  brain 
is  shown,  not  merely  by  the  length  of  his  head,  but  by  all  its  oth- 
er measurements.  The  breadth  or  thickness  of  the  head,  as  in- 
dicated by  Dr.  Warren's  measurement  (nearly  four  inches  in  the 
bi-temporal  diameter,)  is  relatively  enormous;  being  one-third 
larger  than  the  average  proportions  of  our  own  race,  while  the 
height  of  the  head  (which  gives  development  to  several  of  the 
higher  sentiments,)  is  rather  more  than  usual  in  proportion  to  the 
other  dimensions.  But  the  most  enormous  deviation  from  the 
usual  form  of  the  human  head,  is  in  the  disproportion  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  portions.  The  head  is  usually  bal- 
anced upon  its  condyles,  resting  upon  the  spinal  column,  extend- 
ing equal  distances  upon  the  same  plane  before  and  behind  the 
ears.  But  in  the  boy  Maximo,  the  occipital  half  is  signally  defi- 
cient, while  the  frontal  half  preponderates  so  greatly  as  to  cause 
the  head,  and  indeed  the  whole  body  to  lean  forward,  thus  produ- 
cing the  attitude  which  is  naturally  assumed  by  all  persons  under 
the  influence  of  the  anterior  organs  of  the  brain — the  attitude  oi 
thought,  of  observation,  of  expression,  and  of  social  sympathy 
It  thus  appears,  that  so  far  from  being  defective  in  cerebral  de- 
velopment, the  measurements  of  the  boy  Maximo  indicate  an  ex- 
traordinary predominance  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  with 
his  leading  organs  located  in  the  frontal  or  intellectual,  and  su- 
perior or  moral  regions.*  In  other  words,  these  measurements 
indicate  that  he  should  be,  according  to  principles  which  all 
phrenologists  recognize,  a  sensitive,  excitable,  intelligent,  and 
amiable  being,  of  peculiarly  delicate  organization,  from  the  pre- 
dominance of  his  brain  over  his  muscular  system.  But  when  we 
examine  the  head  by  the  eye  and  hand,  we  observe  signal  de- 
pressions and  deficiencies  in  each  region,  which  modify  our  opin- 
ion, and  which  render  the  head  a  craniological  curiosity.  Here  is 
the  critical  test  of  phrenological  science.  Let  us  closely  examine 
these  peculiarities.  The  boy  and  girl  are  so  remarkably  similar 
in  the  whole  outlines  of  their  heads,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  present  to  refer  to  the  boy  alone.  Placing  the  hand  so  as  to 
■pan  across  the  head  vertically  above  the  ears,  we  are  struck  by 
the  extraordinary  narrowness  in  the  region  which  is  mariied  upon 
the  Phrenological  chart  as  Tranquility,  Cautiousness,  Sanity,  and 
Restraint — never  have  1  seen  a  head  so  deficient  in  these  or- 
gans; what  are  we  authorized  to  infer?  That  he  will  be  utterly 
incapable  of  systematic  tranquility  and  self-control,  or  of  quiet 

*  This  prcdoniinnncc  of  the  brain  may  bo  explained  by  reference  to  the  age  of  the  chil- 
dren, as  the  brain  is  relatively  larger  in  toe  young. 
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and  well  saatainad  attenliaa — ^will  be  the  creatare  of  hasty  im- 
pulses, restless,  locomotive,  heedless,  hasty,  excitable,  and  in- 
clined to  follow  every  momentary  impulse,  without  the  power  of 
exercising  his  predominant  intellectual  organs  in  any  way,  ex- 
cept in  momentary  perception — ^in  short,  without  any  mental 
equilibrium,  or  strength  of  mind.  Is  it  true  ?  Look  at  his  move- 
ments, running  around,  looking  about,  in  unceasing  motion ;  he 
reminds  one  of  a  humming  bird  or  a  squirrel,  a  buttertly,  or  a 
monkey.  You  can  scarcely  detain  him  in  your  arms  long  enough 
to  feel  the  breadth  of  his  head. 

But  (it  may  occur  to  the  reader,)  if  he  is  so  restless  and  loco- 
motive, he  must  be  quite  efficient  and  energetic.  Not  so,  his 
restless  activity  does  not  arise  from  a  large  development  of  the 
basilar  organs  behind  the  ears,  which  give  muscular  force,  but 
solely  from  the  deficiency  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  which 
leaves  his  impulses  uncontrolled,  and  his  nervous  system  void  of 
tranquility. 

Look  a  little  higher  at  the  region  of  Energy,  Industry,  Tem- 
perance, and  Conscientiousness  or  Integrity,  on  each  side  of 
Firmness.  There  we  find  another  signal  deficiency — a  deficien- 
cy very  common  in  the  heads  of  American  Indians.  We  may 
infer,  therefore,  that  he  has  no  steady,  useful  industry,  little  con- 
trol over  his  appetites,  and  no  steady  rule  of  action — no  fixed 
moral  principle,  or  sentiment  of  justice  and  honesty.  Observe 
his  actions,  or  enquire  of  his  superintendent,  and  you  will  find 
Una  is  true — ^he  appropriates  whatever  he  sees,  and  probably  be- 
fore you  are  done  with  him,  he  will  have  taken  something  out  of 
your  pockets.  If  allowed  the  use  of  spirits  as  he  grows  up,  he 
will  become  a  drunkard.  At  present,  as  Dr.  Warren  remarks, 
"  the  propensity  to  constant  feeding  may  also  be  considered  as 
remarkable ;  if  left  to  their  own  inclinations  they  would  undoubt- 
edly keep  themselves  filled  with  food."  Why  this  is  so,  Dr.  War- 
ren does  not  profess  to  explain.  Upon  such  subjects,  physicianfi 
and  physiologists,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  phrenology,  are 
entirely  in  the  dark.  Nor  is  the  Gallian  system  of  phrenology 
entirely  sati:^ factory.  As  it  has  no  knowledge  of  the  organ  of 
Temperance,  it  cannot  explain  why  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness, 
when  large,  is  sometimes  perfectly  controlled,  and  when  mode- 
rate, is  sometimes  predominantly  active,  as  in  these  children. 

Why  do  intelligent  physicians,  who  write  upon  the  head  and 
brain,  so  frequently  render  their  productions  jejune  and  uninter- 
esting by  ignoring  the  science  of  Phrenology,  which  is  so  easily 
ma^stered,  and  so  generally  understood?  It  may  be  true  that  it 
has  not  been  the  fashion  for  medical  men  to  recognize  great  dis- 
coveries without  a  struggle  during  the  lives  of  their  JEtuthors ;  but 
they  have  resisted  Phrenology  long  and  vigorously  enough  to 

firotect  them  from  the  suspicion  of  being  easily  courted  and  won 
y  novelties;  and,  as  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  been  dead  about 
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tiie  fifth  of  a  centaiy,  it  10  time  to  be  just  to  their  illtiatrioiu 
names,  and  still  more  illustrioiis  discoveries.  No  physician  can 
be  considered  excusable  who  passes  by  their  names  and  their  sci- 
ence without  even  a  nod  of  recognition. 

If  we  look  now  at  the  forehead  of  Maiimo,  we  observe  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  preponderance  of  the  frontal  portion 
of  the  brain,  which  redeems  him  from  grovelling  idiocy,  his  fore- 
head presents  the  most  extreme  deficiency  in  tiie  reasoning  or- 
gans (the  upper  and  exterior  portions,)  which  are  signally  de- 
pressed. His  only  intellectual  organs  distinctiy  developed,  are 
the  lower  perceptive  range,  the  organs  on  the  median  line  of  the 
forehead,  which  give  intuitive  sagacity,  and  perception  of  char- 
acter, and  the  Ideal  and  Inventive  range,  which  gives  breadth 
to  the  forehead.  This  form  of  development  indicates  distinctiy, 
that  tiie  character  of  his  intellect  approaches  very  closely  to  that 
of  intelligent  animals,  as  tiie  form  of  his  front  lobe  is  veiy  simi- 
lar to  the  contour  observable  in  the  ourang-outang,  and  in  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  canine  race.  We  are  authorized  to  pro- 
nounce him  quick  of  perception,  and  quite  acute  in  all  the  extm*- 
nal  senses,  sensitive  to  excess,  botii  physically  and  mentally,  and 
ready  to  understand  the  expression  of  the  countenance  and  the 
disposition  manifested  towards  him  by  those  around.  All  this 
one  may  observe  in  a  few  moments  as  his  character  is  in  contin- 
ual manifestation,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  superintendent. 
The  breadth  of  the  forehead  is  sufficient  to  produce  some  littie 
extempore  ingenuity  and  reflection  (not  reasoning,)  with  some  de- 
gree of  refinement  of  character. 

Looking  above  the  forehead  we  find  the  organ  of  Pliability 
(just  above  Reason)  remarkably  depressed ;  hence  we  may 
infer  a  tendency  to  obstinacy  and  wayward  wilfiilness,  as  the  an- 
tagonist region,  the  stubborn  portion  of  Combativeness  would  be 
predominant.  But  when  we  consider  the  want  of  stability  or 
steadiness  already  mentioned,  and  the  predominance  of  good  na- 
ture, we  would  be  lead  to  expect  rather  a  capricious  fidgetty  way- 
wardness, and  a  general  disposition  to  deny  or  refuse  at  the  mo- 
ment, than  any  firm  persistant  obstinacy.  Such  is  his  real  char- 
acter« 

Looking  next  at  the  moral  region  we  find  the  head  remarkably 
high,  giving  a  large  development  of  Benevolence,  Faith,  Friend- 
ship, Religion,  Philanthropy,  Hope,  Fimmess  and  a  full  develop- 
ment of  Imitation  and  Love  (see  Diagram.)  Hence  we  are  author- 
ized to  pronounce  him  amiable,  friendly,  kind  and  confiding,  attach- 
ed to  his  friends  by  kind  feeling,  and  ready  to  trust  any  one  of  pre- 
possessing countenance.  These  organs  in  connection  with  a  fair 
development  of  Reverence  and  Modesty  (in  the  temples)  give 
him  a  rather  pleasant  disposition,  and  ideas  of  good  behavior,  but 
on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  Conscientiousness  and  Self-con- 
trol, do  not  admit  of  his  exhibiting  much  stable  moral  principle. 
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In  the  opposllie  regionB  adjacent  to  the  earsi  we  find  the  animal 
organs  pretty  well  developed,  indicating  some  inclination  to  im- 
morality, bat  too  well  controlled  by  Benevolence  and  Philanthropic 
for  any  act  of  much  wickedness  or  malice.  The  principal  mor- 
al failings  would  be  in  sensuality,  looseness  of  principle  and  an 
unrestrained  surrender  to  passion  and  impulse. 

Above  and  behind  the  ear,  we  find  the  region  of  Selfishness  and 
Secretiveness  remarkably  full.  Jealousy,  which  belongs  to  the 
lower  pqrtion  of  Secretiveness,  is  strong^  indicated,  notwithstan- 
ding his  confiding  faith.  Between  these  two  organs  he  would  ex- 
hibit a  remarkable  play  of  feelings — alternately  jealous,  vigilant, 
•ly,  cunning,  deceitful — and  unreservedly  confiding,  as  either  feel- 
ing ^aa  excited. 

In  the  occipital  region  we  find  a  full  development  of  Self- 
esteem  and  Self-confidence,  below  which  in  the  more  authorita- 
tive and  arrogant  region  there  is  a  singular  deficiency.  Hence, 
although  he  preserves  a  certain  degree  of  dignity  in  his  bearinff^ 
he  is  lacking  in  that  authority  which  controls  others  with  domi- 
neering energy,  and  which  w*ould  promptly  enforce  his  wishes 
without  respect  to  persons. 

Thb  deficiencv  is  so  marked  as  to  render  it  certain  that  he 
could  not  have  descended  from  a  race  of  warriors  or  chieftains. 
On  the  contrary,  I  should  infer  that  the  employments  of  his  an- 
cestry had  been  of  an  eminently  pacific  and  honorable  character, 
but  not  such  as  to  bring  them  into  contact  with  society  in  the 
struggles  of  politics  or  business.  Were  it  not  for  the  deficiency 
of  Industry,  I  might  have  suggested  agriculture  or  handicrafts, 
but  as  it  is,  there  is  no  situation  to  which  they  could  have  been 
so  well  suited  as  to  participating  in  the  idle  ceremonies  of  idola- 
trous worship  among  an  ignorant  race. 

But  what  are  the  indications  of  Maximo's  head  according  to 
the  Gallian  systein  of  Phrenology  ?  In  most  respects  they  would 
he  similar  to  what  I  have  just  announced.  But  the  Gallian  sys* 
tem  says  nothing  of  Pliability  and  of  &at  faith  in  persons  which 
is  distinct,  from  Marvelousness.  It  would  pronounce  them  defi- 
cient in  Friendship — ^because  their  Adhesiveness  is  moderate.  It 
has  no  organs  of  Temperance,  Industry  {or  Energy)  Tranquility, 
Sanity,  Restraint,  Arrogance  (distinct  from  Self-esteem)  Selfish* 
ness  nor  intuitive  perception,  hence  it  would  fail  to  reach  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  peculiar  points  of  the  character.  Neither 
does  it  contain  any  cerebral  organs  for  the  external  senses  or  for 
general  Sensibility  and  mental  Sensitiveness.  Nor  does  it  recog- 
nize the  distinction  between  Cautiousness  and  Fear.  The  for- 
mer being  deficient,  it  would  not  perceive  the  development  of 
Che  latter  which  is  actually  full  in  the  head  and  in  the  character. 

Bat  the  most  intense  phrenological  interest  of  these  heads 
concentrates  upon  the  so  called  organs  of  Philopro^enitiveness  and 
ConcnUr^ioenesM.  I  iiave  longsinae  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the 
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doctrines  which  lacate  these  two  traits  pf  character  in  organs, 
upon  the  median  line  of  the  occiput     Phrenology  as  taught  by 
Spurzheim,  recognized  an  organ  of  Inhabitiveness  below  Self-es- 
teem.    As  taught  by  Mr.  Combe,  it  recognised  an  organ  of  Con- 
centrativeness.    Both  of  these  deviations  from  the  original  doc- 
trines of  Gall,  were  deviations  into  error,  and  my  own  positive 
experiments    have  vindicated  the  superior    sagacity   of   Gall. 
There  is  no  or^an  of  Concentrativeness  or  of  Inhabitiveness  in  the 
position  as:?igned  them,  which  is  really  occupied  by   Self-confi- 
dence, and  the  upper  portion  of  the  Love  of  Power.     Inhabitive- 
ness belongs  to  the  region  adjacent  to  Patriotism,  or  Love  of 
Country,  and  Concentrativeness  belongs  to  the  region  of  Sanity 
and  Tranquility.     Here  then  is  a  plain  and  decisive  test  of  these 
doctrines.     The  heads  of  these  children  are  largely  developed  on 
the  median  line  at  the  locality  which  with  Spurzheim  is  Inhabitive- 
ness— with  Combe  and  the  majority  of  phrenologists,  is  Concentra- 
tiveness.  The  organ  projects  in  a  bold  and  salient  manner.    But 
do  they  pc.^ess  either  of  those  traits?  Does  their  actual  character 
lend  any  support  whatever,  to  the  theories  of  Spurzheim  and 
Combe?    On  the  contrary,  it  affords  a  positive  and  unan.Awerable 
refutation  of  each.  They  have  Self-confidence  enough  as  any  one 
iiiay  see  at  a  glance,,  but  being  deficient  in  the  truly  Concentrutive 
and  Inhabitive  regions,  (just  above  Cautiousness)  they  are  pre-em- 
inently characterized  by  their  incapacity  for  steady  concentration 
and  their  aversion  to  any  fixed  locality.   Their  lives  appear  fo  be  a 
continual  restless  flutter,  and  their  minds  like  their  bodies  dwell 
upon  nothing  long. 

Still  more  decisive  is  the  rcpjtation  given  to  the  most  remark- 
able error  of  the  Gallian  system  of  Phrenology — an  error  of 
Gall  himself,  in  reference  to  the  supposed  organ  of  Philoprogcn- 
iliveness.  True,  a  host  of  facts  go  to  refute  his  assumption, 
and  it  is  refuted  by  clear  undeniable  experiments  upon  the 
living — refuted  by  the  cranium  of  almost  every  homicide — re- 
futed by  the  cranium  of  Margaret  Gottfried  and  of  Spurz- 
heim himself;  but  here  is  an  example  more  striking  than  any 
which  have  yet  occurred  as  a  test  of  the  doctrine.  The 
head.-'  of  these  children  present  the  most  cxtjcme  deficiency 
which  has  ever  been  noticed,  to  my  knowledge,  in  any  living  in- 
dividual in  the  so  called  organ  of  Philoj)rogeintiveness.  A  de- 
ficiency which  destroys  the  symmetry  of  the  head,  leaving  an 
enormous  preponderance  in  front  of  the  ears.  The  measure- 
ments from  the  cavity  of  the  ear  around  the  forehead,  (according 
to  Ur.  Warren,)  excel  the  measurement  around  the  occiput  fully 
two  inclies.  This  would  indicate  the  relative  direct  prominence 
of  the  forehead  and  occiput  (which  are  usually  equal)  to  be  in 
the  ratio  of  5  to  3.  (The  ratio  of  3.17  in.  to  1.87.)  But  the  disparity 
is  still  more  striking  to  the  eye  and  the  hand  than  it  appears  by 
this  measurement.  The  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness,  (so  called,) 
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is  here  more  defective  than  in  any  recorded  example.  What  is  the 
consequence  ?  Are  they  like  Margaret  Gottfried  who  poisoned 
her  own  children  secretly  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  poisoned  her 
neighbor's  children  through  petty  malignity  ?  Are  they  averse  to 
children,  to  animals?,  to  pets,  and  dolls  ?  Far  from  it,  the  facts 
are  the  very  reverse  of  what  this  theory  demands.  Margaret 
Gottfried,  with  an  enormous  development  of  the  so  called  Philo- 
progenitiveness,  which  is  really  the  region  of  Arrogance,  Cruelty 
and  Hatred,  was  pleased  to  murder  children  from  the  most  paltry 
motives.  But  these  little  Aztecs,  whose  occiputs  appear  deformed 
by  the  deficiency  of  the  organ  in  question,  manifest  no  such  dispo- 
sition. They  are  fond  of  children  and  pets,  the  girl  caresses  htr 
doll  and  both  manifest  this  affectionate  instinct  fully  as  much  as 
is  usual  with  children,  because  they  have  in  reality  a  fall  develop- 
ment of  the  organ  of  Affection  or  Love. 

The  heads  of  these  two  children  are  so  similar  that  I  have 
heretofore  taken  the  boy  alone  as  the  representative  of  their 
character.  I  would  now  remark,  that  upon  the  whole,  his  head  is 
■uperior  to  that  of  the  girl  Bartola.  1  he  intellectual  region  is  ful- 
ler and  he  is  a  trifle  less  developed  in  the  region  of  the  violent 
propehsitie^  and  slightly  less  in  the  affections.  He  is  probably 
more  thoughtful  and  mild  and  less  jealous.  The  girl  1  was  in- 
formed in  corroboration  of  my  opinion,  was  formerly  accustomed 
tq  get  quite  angry  and  throw  herself  down  if  the  boy  happened 
to  be  served  at  the  table  before  herself. 

When  I  visited  these  children  in  company  with  their  intelligent 
superintendent  Mr,  Knox,  I  made  a  pnrenological  examination 
and  explained  their  characters  as  above  described,  and  found  my 
opinions  corroborated  in  every  particular  by  him  from  his  person- 
al observation.  As  to  their  physiological  constitution  and  pecu- 
liarities I  need  not  say  anything  at  present,  but  would  merely  re- 
mark that  these  arc  as  clearly  and  decisively  illustrated  by  an  ex- 
amination of  their  heads  as  their  phrenological  chacteristics. 

— BucluinarCs  Journal  of  Man. 


MAGNESIA  AN  ANTIDOTE  TO  SALTS  OF  COPPER. 

M.  R^)UcnER  mentions,  in  the  •  Gazette  Medicale  de  Strasbourg,' 
Bome  experiments  of  his  which  would  tend  to  prove — 1 .  That  cal- 
cined magnesia  arrests  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  sulphate  of 
copper,  when  it  is  administered  soon  enough  after  the  ingestion  of 
the  salt.  2.  That  the  dose  of  magnesia  requisite  to  neutralize 
the  effects  of  the  sulphate,  is  at  least  eight  parts  of  the  antidote 
for  one  of  the  poison.  8.  That  inasmuch  as  magnesia  comports 
it'ielf  with  the  other  salts  of  copper  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
the  Hulphate,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  magnesia  will  prove 
an  elBcacdotis  antidote  for  all  the  salts  of  copper. — \London  Lan- 
cet. 
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LITHIASIS  IN  RUSSIA. 

We  learn  from  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medicine,  that  at  a 
receut  meeting  of  the  Sweedish  Medical  Society,  Dr.  Grahs  com- 
municated the  following  notice  regarding  the  prevalence  of  lithi- 
asis  in  Russia.  It  would  seem  that  calculous  affections  are  much 
more  common  in  that  country  than  among  us — more  so  even  than 
in  our  south-western  States,  where  they  are  supposed  particularly 
to  abound.  Some  of  the  Russian  surgeons  consequently  have  an 
extensive  practice  in  lithotomy,  their  operations  being  much  more 
numerous  than  those  of  Prof.  Dudley,  of  Lexington,  whose  cases 
in  the  beginning  of  1846  amounted  to  185.  It  is  thought  that  in 
this  country  urinary  calculi  are  principally  formed  in  limestone 
districts,  the  impregnation  of  the  water  ivith  lime  in  those  places 
being  probably  the  cause.    The  following  is  Dr.  Grahs*  report. 

"  Lithiasis,  and  especially  stone  in  the  bladder,  is  a  very  com- 
mon disease  in  Russia,  and  particularly  in  Moscow.  It  is  not 
there,  as  with  us,  chiefly  an  affection  which  prevails  among  those 
advanced  in  year:?,  and  of  the  so-called  better  classes,  or  among 
children  of  the  lower  ranks,  but  it  occurs  in  every  station,  and  at 
all  ages,  especially  among  the  middle  classes,  the  peasants  and 
the  commonalty.  Of  the  causes  which  conduce  to  this  prevalence, 
much  has  been  both  said  and  written.  Many  believe  that  the  af* 
fection  arises  from  the  quantity  of  quass  which  is  consumed. 
(Quass  is  a  liquor  which,  in  its  properties,  has  some  resemblistnce 
to  French  cider,  and  is  prepared  from  barley,  black  bread,  spices, 
d&c,  being  used  as  generally  as  our  small  beer.)  In  all  probability, 
however,  the  cause  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  qualities  ol  the  water, 
and  in  peculiarities  of  climate. 

"The  most  ordinary  operative  treatment  is  by  lithotomy.  In 
former  times  this  operation  was  practiced  in  Russia,  as  in  other 
countries,  by  persons  who  rendered  it  an  exclusive  occupation,  and 
whose  art  descended  as  a  heritage  in  certain  families,  among 
which  that  of  Benedictoff  was  particularly  distinguished.  At  a 
more  recent  period,  especially  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  the  duty  was  assumed  by  the  regular  faculty, 
and  the  method  which  was  almost  exclusively  adopted,  and  is 
still  employed  by  them,  was  the  lateral  section  after  the  manner 
of  Frere  Come,  with  the  lithotomc  cache.  Amongst  the  surgeons 
now  living  in  Moscow,  who  have  performed  the  greatest  number 
of  operations  of  lithotomy,  are  Alphonsky,  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  operated  forty- 
seven  times  in  a  single  year,  with  the  death  of  only  a  single  pa- 
tient ;  and  Prof.  Pohl,  of  the  Catherine's  Hospital,  who  has  op- 
erated on  not  fewer  than  1100  occasions.  Assow,  a  pupil  oi 
Alphonsky,  published  in  1841,  a  dissertation  on  this  su^ect,  in 
which  he  has  collated  3000  operations  for  the  stone,  performed 
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since  1807,  partly  in  Moscow  and  partly  in  Smolensk.  Of  these 
there  occurred  (from  1808  to  1837)  1471  in  the  Mary's  Horaital 
at  Moscow  alone,  regarding  which  a  separate  report  has  been 
published  in  Russian,  which  the  reporter  now  presents  to  the  so- 
ciety.**— {Boston  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal. 
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TREATMENT  OF  HEMORRHOIDS. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Stethoscope,  Dr.  Thweatt  records 
the  result  of  a  trial  made  with  nitiic  acia  (officinal  preparation) 
in  this  disease.  The  patient  had  been  afflicted  with  bleeding 
piles,  daring  fifteen  years,  with  a  prolapsus  recti  on  each  attempt 
at  stool.  He  had  undergone  every  plan  of  treatment.  Dr.  T. 
leeommeBded  cauterization  with  nitric  acid,  to  which  he  assented. 
It  was  done  by  pencilling  the  tumors  until  it  produced  a  change 
lor.  The  operation  produced  very  little  pain,  and  the  parts 
were  dressed  with  lint  and  sweet  oil.  On  the  second  day,  he  was 
entirely  free  from  pain;  the  piles  were  less  congested  and  slightly 
diminished  in  ^ize ;  the  iHignt  red  color  was  changed  to  a  dirt}" 
brown.  He  was  made  to  strain  at  stool,  which  act  brought  fnto 
▼iew  tumors  situated  higher  in  the  intestines.  These  were  cau* 
terized  as  the  first,  a  straining,  burning  pain  being  excited.  On 
the  diird  day,  the  piles  were  again  touched.  A  short  time  after 
the  last  pencilling,  he  was  well ;  no  tumors  either  internal  or  ex- 
ternal, and  there  was  no  further  prolapse  of  the  gnt.-^Charteston 
Medioid  Jommal  amd  Remem. 
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MONSTROSITY. 

Drs.  J.  Cohen  and  M.  A.  Durr^hysicians  of  Jacksonville,  Tel- 
fair Co.,  Georria,  have  in  their  omce  a  curious  natural  phenome- 
non, in  the  shape  of  a  negro  child,  bom  upon  the  premises  of 
David  J.  WiUiams,  of  that  town,  which  weigned  twelve  pounds, 
and  had  two  well  formed  and  separate  heads  and  necks,  two 
arms,  and  two  spinal  columns,  three  legs  with  feet  attached,  two 
in  their  natural  position  and  the  other  coming  out  on  the  back  of 
the  region  of  the  hips,  with  two  hearts,  partially  joined  tc^ether, 
two  lungs,  and  other  anomalies. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg,  turned. 
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DEATH  OF  PRIESSNITZ,  THE  HYDROPATHIST. 

This  somewhat  distinguished  individual  has  recently  died  at 
Ms  home  in  Grafenberg.  Neither  his  faith  nor  his  works  could 
ward  off  the  attstck  of  disease.  A  letter,  published  in  the  papers, 
says  of  him : 

''  For  the  last  year  Priessnitz  had  felt  himself  gradually  sink- 
ing, and  this  winter,  for  the  first  time  during  a  long  period  of 
practical  Ufe,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  limit  his  visits  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  his  residence  at  Grafenberg.  Within  a 
month  before  his  demise,  he  showed  symptoms  of  general  drop- 
sical complaint.  He  treated  himself  with  the  utmost  clearness 
of  mind,  but  entertained  little  hope  of  his  eventual  recovery. — 
He  said  he  should  not  live  to  see  the  Spring  return.  Up  to  al- 
most the  very  last  day  of  his  life  he  continued  to  give  his  advice 
to  those  who  sought  mm.  Poor  Priessnitz,  his  head  was  perfectly 
clear  to  the  last,  but  he  looked  like  a  shadow,  and  without  a 
smile  any  longer  on  his  face.  The  day  before  his  death,  after 
taking  the  *cure'  (as  the  curative  process  is  here  called),  he  was 
seen  sawing  wood  for  exercise,  in  a  warm  room,  and  very  warmly 
clad.  Thus  it  is  evident  Uie  extraordinary  wiU  and  moral  cour- 
age, upheld  by  faith  in  the  hydropathic  cure,  which  he  had  shown 
with  regard  to  others  aU  his  life,  was  strong  in  him  to  the  last 
On  the  day  of  his  death,  the  38th  of  Novemb^,  his  symptoms 
became  aggravated;  he  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  about  five 
in  the  afternoon,  he  laid  himself  on  his  bed,  without  any  assist- 
aAce,  and  in  one  minute  afterwards  he  breathed  his  last.  He  waa 
only  52.  In  early  life  he  received  serious  ii\jury  in  the  chest, 
firom  an  accident;  and  he  used  to  say  himself  that  his  constitu* 
tion  was  bad :  that  nothing  but  his  own  mode  of  life  and  his  own 
*cure'  would  have  sustained  him." — Bos.  Med  and  Surg,  Journal. 
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TREATMENT  OF  ANEURISM  BY  COMPRESSION. 

Mr.  Tufnell,  surgeon  to  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital,  is  the  au 
thor  of  a  recent  work  on  the  treatment  of  aneurism  by  compres- 
sion/with plates  of  the  instruments  hitherto  employed  in  Dublin, 
and  the  recent  improvements  by  elastic  pressure.  The  work  has 
not  been  republished  in  this  country.  We  learn  from  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Gazette  that  the  author  sums  up  the  evidence  in  fa- 
vor of  compression,  by  giving  a  table  of  39  cases  of  aneurism 
treated  by  this  method  in  Dublin,  during  the  past  year,  with  the 
following  results: 
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''  Iq  thirty  of  these  cases  the  cure  has  been  perfect  and  com- 
plete. In  one,  compression  was  discontinued,  the  aneurism  not 
increasing  subsequently  in  size.  In  two,  the  ligature  was  resort- 
ectto,  and  the  artery  tied  with  success.  In  three,  amputation 
was  necessary,  each  instance  being  followed  by  recovery.  In 
one  case  death  ensued  from  erysipelas.  And  two  died  from  co- 
exbting  disease  of  the  heart," — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jaumal. 


PART  III.— EDITORIAL 


i*-*- 


THE  PLAIT  FBOPOSED 1 

In  our  last  number  we  proposed  to  bring  forward  a  plan  by 
which  the  united  energies  of  the  friends  of  Eclecticism  might 
give  to  our  cause  a  more  commanding  position  than  it  has  ever 
yet  enjoyed.  That  plan  we  have  developed  in  the  following  lec- 
ture before  the  medical  class  of  the  Institute,  to  which  we  now 
earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers: 


THE  NEW  MOVEMENT! 


Lecture  delivered  by  Prop.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  to  ihe  Medical  Clast  rf 
the  E,  M.  Institute^  an  Thursday  evenings  fan.  15, 1852. 

GsMTijeMBii : — 

Few  of  the  friends  of  medical  Reform  have  ever  realized,  di»* 
tinctly  and  exactly,  the  immense  aggregate  importance  of  oor 
movement.  It  has  n jt  been  in  our  power  until  rather  recently, 
to  form  any  veiy  definite  estimates,  because  the  statistics  were 
not  in  our  possession.  Nor  do  we  yet  know  as  much  as  should 
be  known  to  estimate  accurately  the  value  of  medical  reform. 

This  can  be  accurately  determined,  only  by  a  comparison  9I 
the  old  and  new  systems  of  practice,  tried  under  the  same  cir^ 
cumstances  in  a  public  Hospital.  We  have  anxiously  sought  to 
subject  the  two  systems  to  this  fair  and  public  trial,  and  if  the 
Faculty  who  have  controlled  the  hospital,  were  sincere  and  hon* 
est  men  they  would  not  object.    They  know  that  we  have  ample 
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Evidence  of  the  saperiority  of  our  practice — they  know  that  vre 
are  willing  to  take  charge  of  one  or  more  wards,  or  the  whole,  and 
bind  oarselves  under  the  most  solemn  penalties  to  produce  better 
results,  and  a  less  mortality  than  they  have  ever  produced,  and 
if  they  were  honest,  they  would  permit  us  to  go  there  and  save 
tile  lives  of  some  of  the  hundreds  who  perish  under  their  hands. 
And  when  they  saw  our  superior  success,  they  would  honestly 
adopt  our  measures  and  give  us  due  credit.  If  they  sincerely  be- 
lieved they  had  a  better  system,  and  that  our  improvements  were 
fallacious,  or  of  no  practical  vaJue— why  do  they  not  put  our  sys- 
tem upon  a  public  trial  in  the  Hospital,  on  those  diseases  where 
they  fail  so  signally,  and  where  we  claim  to  produce  results  that 
are  perfectly  contrasted?  If  we  cannot  do  this,  let  us  be  publicly 
put  upon  trial — ^publicly  refuted,  and  forever  silenced  I 

We  are  willing  to  enter  into  bond  and  penalty  upon  these  con- 
ditions that  we  shall  treat  a  corresponding  No.  of  similar  patients, 
in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Hospital,  and  if  we  do  not  exhibit 
superior  results,  to  those  which  have  been  produced  by  the  Facul- 
ty of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  we  shall  close  the  doors  of  the 
Institute,  and  surrender  our  charter  as  a  medical  school.  Would 
our  opponents  be  willing  to  place  us  thus  under  trial?  never — 
they  would  sooner  surrender  the  Hospital,  and  abandon  their 
field,  than  have  their  results  and  ours  thus  officially  recorded  and 
published  in  parallel  columns,  and  they  have  not  scrupled  to  con- 
fess publicly  that  they  would  rather  surrender  the  Hospital  than 
be  subjected  to  such  a  comparison  as  we  demand.  Under  these 
circumstances,  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  system  maintained  by 
tiie  old  state  school  in  this  city,  is  a  miserable  and  a  dishonest 
imposition  upon  the  public  oreduti^,  and  upon  their  victimised 
patients? 

That  it  is  a  dishonest  and  wilful  imposition,  is  further  proved 
by  the  dishonest  and  unfair  means  used  in  sustaining  it.  Truth 
never  dreads  the  light — never  shuns  comparison  with  error.  If 
tiie  Faculty  in  question  were  honest  in  their  faith  and  practice, 
tiiey  would  not  suppress  and  conceal  the  statistics  of  all  other 
systems  of  medicine,  in  order  to  deceive  their  pupils — they 
would  not  take  such  pains  to  induce  thdr  pupils  to  keep  away 
trnm  all  other  lectures  and  books  but  their  own — ^they  would  not 
take  so  much  pains  to  excite  anger,  hatred  and  contempt,  which 
prevent  all  honest  investigations  and  destroy  the  social  narmony 
of  the  profession — ^they  would  not  take  such  pains  to  misrepre- 
sent the  doctrines  and  character  of  other  schools,  and  when  re- 
quested to  correct  their  misstatements  utterly  refuse  to  retract, 
or  modify  anything,  or  to  admit  any  species  of  reply,  whatever, 
in  their  Journal.  No  matter  how  flagrant  a  falsehood  may  be 
published  by  the  Lancet,  we  know  by  repeated  experience,  that 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  procure  the  slightest  amendment  or 
oorrectton. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  conung  into  competition  with  op- 

f>onents  in  our  neighboring  college,  who  scorn  all  professional 
lonesty  and  fairness,  it  is  impossible  to  procure  comparative 
statistics  by  mutual  arrangements  and  reports,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  seek  indirectly  for  those  statistics  which  they  are  so 
reluctant  to  give. 

The  members  of  the  medical  profession  have  been  remarkably 
backward  as  to  informing  us  what  is  the  mortality  of  their  prac- 
tice in  general,  as  well  as  in  various  diseases.  In  Cincinnati 
upon  the  visit  of  the  cholera,  physicians  were  required  to  report 
the  number  of  their  cases  and  deaths — ^but  very  soon  it  became 
apparent  that  the  number  of  deaths  was  so  much  greater  than 
it  should  be — so  much  greater  than  it  was  at  the  same  time  un- 
der our  own  system,  that  the  physicians  refused  positively  to  re- 
port any  more.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  operations  of  govern- 
ments, life  insurance  societies,  &c.,  some  of  the  statistics  upon 
these  subjects  are  now  within  our  reach.  These  statistics  demon- 
strate a  mortality  which  is  truly  appalling  when  we  view  its  re- 
sults upon  a  large  scale.* 

According  to  the  estimate  of  the  distinguished  editor  of  the 
Medico- Chirurgical  Review,  there  are,  on  an  average,  twenty  ca- 
ses of  sickness  to  one  case  of  death-— in  other  words,  the  average 
mortality  of  diseases  treated  by  physicians  is  five  per  cent,  upon 
the  number  of  cases  treated.  This  is  probably  a  fair  and  reason.- 
able  estimate  of  the  average  results  of  medical  practice,  and  will 
be  confirmed  by  reference  to  other  facts  and  cases. 

The  estimates  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  from  observations  at  Liv- 
erpool and  Manchester,  and  of  Mr.  Shattuck,  at  Boston,  plaoe 
the  mortality  at  a  fraction  less  than  five  per  cent,  upon  the  num- 
ber of  cases. 

The  estimates  of  Mr.  Nelson,  based  upon  the  recoids  of  na- 
merous  beneficiary  societies,  placed  the  mortalitv  at  very  nearly 
six  per  cent.  This  is  probably  a  little  above  the  true  ftmoual» 
because  cases  of  sickness  of  a  mild  character,  lasting  leis  thaa 
a  week,  are  not  included  in  their  reports. 

in  the  Louisville  Marine  Hospital^  the  mortality  has  bean  al- 
most exactly  seven  per  cent. 

And  in  that  den  of  benighted  quackery,  the  Cincinnati  Com* 
mercial  Hospital,  the  mortality  has  been  about  tevejUeen  per  cent. 
But  as  that  wretched  institution  is  not  a  fair  example  of  the  or- 
thodox practice,  we  should  not  hold  the  profession  generally  re» 
iponsible  for  the  mal-practice  of  those  who  within  its  walls  dis- 
play their  incompetence  at  the  expense  of  the  miserable  patients. 

Assuming  the  medium  ratio  of  five  per  cent  as  the  proportion 
of  deaths  to  attacks  of  disease,  we  may  calculate  the  aggregate 
amounts  of  disease  and  mortality  in  our  country. 

*  Not  bsving  time  to  refer  to  the  original  documents,  for  these  statistics,  I 
have  lilted  upoa  the  ststemeato  given  by  Prof.  Rogers,  of  Louisville,  in  a  re- 
cent  Lecture. 
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The  aggregate  mortality  of  population,  according  to  the  facts 
fumii^hed  bv  the  goremment  of  Great  Britain,  is  two  per  cent 
upon  the  whole  number  of  the  people ;  and  as  it  is  believed  to  be 
five  per  cent  upon  cases  of  disease,  (there  being  twenty  cases  of 
disease  to  one  of  death,)  it  follows  that  they  have  forty  cases  of 
disease  per  annum  to  every  hundred  people. 

At  these  rates,  a  million  of  our  people  would  have  every  year 
400,000  cases  of  disease,  and  20,000  deaths ;  and  our  whole 
country,  according  to  the  population  of  the  last  census,  would 
have  annually  among  twenty-three  millions  of  people,  9,200,000 
cases  of  disease,  and  460,000  deaths. 

According  to  the  hygienic  doctrines  which  I  have  taught,  at 
least  eight  millions  of  these  cases  are  cases  of  unnecessary 
disease,  which  would  not  have  existed  but  in  consequence  of 
vicious  lives,  and  ignorance  of  the  fixed  laws  of  health.  And 
when  the  benign  spirit  of  medical  reform  has  spread  throughout 
our  land — when  the  popular  mind  is  fully  enlightened  in  the  sci- 
ences of  General  Anthropology,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  these 
eight  millions  of  cases  of  disease  will  be  replaced  by  eight  mil- 
lions of  health ;  and  as  each  case  of  disease  must  be  supposed 
to  cost,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  more  than  fifteen  dollars  of  lost 
time  and  labor,  we  shall  thereby  gain  at  least  $  1 12,000,000,  which 
is  now  lost  annually.  I  know  that  this  is  much  too  small  an  es- 
timate, but  I  am  anxious  to  place  all  my  estimates  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  exaggeration,  and  to  state  a'  little  less  than  the  whole 
terrible  truth 

The  amount  of  suffering  and  misery  involved  in  this  loss  by 
disease — the  amount  of  pain,  disgust  and  weariness  of  life,  ar(^ 
millions  upon  millions  beyond  our  calculation.  And  yet  all  this 
mighty  mass  of  evil  can  be  prevented,  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion, with  the  co-operation  of  the  other  learned  professions,  could 
Imve  abolished  it.  They  have  failed  in  their  duty.  Let  us  ad- 
vance to  the  task.  Let  us  enlighten  the  public  mind  as  to  the 
laws  of  health,  and  urgently  direct  their  attention  to  those  pub- 
lications from  which  a  proper  knowledge  may  be  obtained. 

But  oar  especial  business  is  not  so  much  to  prevent  disease, 
for  which  we  get  few  thanks,  as  to  cure  it  when  it  comes ;  for 
this  we  may  obtain  a  share  of  gratitude,  and  of  honest  compen- 
sation. 

Bot  I  am  sorry  to  say  physicians  are  paid  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  performance  of  their  duty.  If  they  keep  the  community 
in  perfect  health,  they  starve.  If  they  cure  their  patients  too 
quickly,  instead  of  getting  more  pay,  they  get  less.  If  they  ar- 
rest a  formidable  disease  at  its  onset,  instead  of  fifty  dollars,  they 
get  from  one  to  five ;  and  it  is  very  seriously  doubted  when  a 
patient  is  cured  so  quickly  whether  there  was  much  the  matter 
yeith  him  after  all.  But  if  a  very  dignified  and  learned  gentle- 
man of  imposing  manners  at  his  first  visit  wears  a  very  long  face* 
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and  pronoances  the  life  of  the  patient  in  the  most  imminent 
danger — if  he  brings  forth  an  array  of  instrtunenta,  andplanging 
a  lancet  into  the  arm,  extracts  a  hundred  and  sixty  ounces  of 
bloody  leaving  the  diseasCi  however,  in  full  force  to  riot  on  its 
feeble  subject ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  he  places  the  poor 
vrretch  under  the  full  influence  of  antimony  and  salivating  doses 
of  mercury,  the  patient  and  his  friends  will  be  convinced  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  that  his  life  is  really  in  danger ;  and  if,  af* 
ter  he  has  been  at  the  very  door  of  death  for  several  days,  he  is 
permitted  to  recover,  there  are  no  bounds  to  his  gratitude  toward 
the  learned  Doctor  who  snatched  him  from  the  grave ;  and  he 
not  only  pays  a  hundred  dollars  with  great  cheerfidness,  but  be-* 
comes  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  learned,  scientific  and  benevo- 
lent system  that  saved  his  life. 

Our  business  gentlemen  is  still  under  all  the  disadvantages 
from  public  ignorance  of  hygiene  and  medicine,  to  prevent  Siia 
deplorable  mortality.  In  the  United  States,  we  do  not  know  its  , 
exact  amount,  but  in  the  large  cities  it  has  been  much  greater 
than  the  amount  (2  per  cent.)  which  I  have  mentioned.  Mr. 
Shattuck  estimates  the  mortality  of  Massachusetts  at  as  high  ae 
2  1-4  per  cent.  In  Boston,  (1850,)  it  was  2.63 — and  for  ten  years, 
from  1640  to  1850,  it  was  about  2  1-2,  (2.44.)  In  Baltimore  it 
has  been  2  1-2  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years.  In  Charleston,  for 
27  years,  a  trifle  over  2  1-2.  In  Savannah,  for  eight  years,  over 
4  per  cent.  And  in  New  Orleans,  for  four  years,  8,1  per  cent; 
and  even  in  a  copparatively  healthy  year  over  six  per  cent. 

The  grand  question  for  our  solution  as  medical  men  is,  how 
much  of  this  terrible  waste  of  life  can  we  prevent  by  introducing 
a  rational  system  of  medical  practice.     The  established  system 
lo.-'cs  in  all  varieties  of  disease,  five  per  cent,  and  in  sickly  sea- 
-^ons  much  more.     In  cholera,  we  know  by  common  admission 
t}uit  it  loses  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent — wtiile  the  Eclectic  prac- 
tir-e,  under  the  very  same  circumstances,  loses  about  five  per  cent. 
This  di;?parity  is  so  appalling — ^so  startling  a  fact,  that  we  can* 
n  ot  contemplate  it  without  wonder.    The  fact  is  incontestible,  that 
trie  whole  number  of  deaths  among  our  Eclectic  practitioners  in 
<*lioIera  was  less  than  five  percent,  of  the  whole  number  of  their 
cases.  And  even  if  we  should  suppose  that  one  half  of  the  cases 
reported  as  cholera  by  intelligent  physicians  were  of  a  mild  char^ 
:«<:ter,  and  exclude  all  but  the  more  severe  and  dangerous  attacks 
— If  we  should  exclude  more  than  half,  and  estimate  the  mortali- 
ty couj^equently  at  ten  per  cent.,  the  disparity  ia  still  astonishing. 
Id  other  diseases  which  are  less  dangerous  to  life,  we  cannot 
expect  to  present  so  great  a  contrast  as  in  cholera ;  but  I  think 
the  statistics  which  we  have  gathered,  warrant  the  assumption 
that  in  all  varieties  of  disease,  the  mortality  under  the  Eclectic 
practice  b  not  more  than  the  half  of  that  under  the  old  system. 
Estimating  the  mortality  of  the  old  system  at  five  per  cent,  it 
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U  certainly  more  than  twice  as  great  as  it  should  be.  The  returns 
of  practiae  which  were  received  from  practitioners  reporting  to 
the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  exhibit  in  their  aggre- 
gate results  a  mortality  of  less  than  two  per  cent.  These  returns 
are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
positive  calculation,  but  they  are  of  such  a  character,  being  from 
reliable  sources,  and  exhibiting  a  mortality  of  less  dban  two  per 
cent,  that  we  are  safe  from  the  charge  of  exciggeration  when  we 
claim  that  it  does  not  exceed  2  per  cent. 

Here  then  is  the  glorious  mission  of  Eclectic  Reform — ^to  short- 
en the  treatment  of  disease — ^to  produce  satisfactory  recoveries, 
and  to  save  the  lives  of  one  half  of  those  who  perish  from  an 
iigudidoUB  system  of  practice. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  can  reduce  the  entire  mortality 
one  half;  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  are  the  effects  of 
aectdeats  and  injuries — of  old  age,  and  sudden  failure  of  the  vi- 
tal powers,  and  therefore  are  excluded  from  our  calculation ;  bat 
I  do  say  that  a  great  number  of  lives  may  be  saved ;  and  if  we 
estimate  the  physicians  of  the  United  States  at  fifty  thousand — 
Bopposing  each  to  attend  only  two  hundred  cases  of  disease  per 
annam,  and  to  lose  five  per  cent«,  or  ten  patients,  we  have  an  ag- 
gregate mortality  of  600,000. 

Our  statistics  thus  far  would  sanction  the  conclusion  that  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Eclectic  practice  would  reduce  the  mortality  to  200,- 
000,  saving  300,000  lives  per  annum. 

But  supposing  all  statistics  fallacious  and  exaggerated — sup- 
posing that  only  one  third  of  this  is  true,  our  reform  would  still 
result  in  saving — ^in  restoring  to  life  and  usefulness  a  hundred 
thousand  fathers  and  mothers,  children  and  friends — ^young  wo- 
men in  the  bloom  of  beauty  and  loveliness — children  to  whom 
the  parents  looked  a^  their  pride  and  their  hope — ^husbands  re- 
stored to  dependent  wives — ^mothers  restored  to  children — friends 
to  friends — ^men  of  business  to  their  great  undertakings,  and  those 
dependent  upon  them.  Yes,  in  our  own  city,  if  the  Eclectic  sys- 
tem had  been  followed  by  all  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera 
in  1848,  we  are  authorized  to  say,  that  of  the  4000  corpses  now 
mouldering  in  our  grave-yards,  3000  would  still  be  living  men 
and  women  I !  Shall  these  terrible  realities  continue,  and  no  one 
be  held  responsible  ?  Amid  the  vast  multitude  who  might  be 
saved  to  life  and  happiness  throughout  our  country,  we  should 
behold  the  statesmen,  the  orators,  the  philanthropists  restored  to 
an  admiring  nation.  When  we  remember  the  fate  of  Wash- 
ington, of  Harrison  and  of  Taylor,  perishing  each  under  scien- 
entiific  mal-tireatment,  whose  lives  might  have  been  saved,  our 
cause  aasumes  additional  moral  sublimity.  The  long  array  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  women  and  children,  headed  by  the  ven- 
evable  fotms  of  our  departed  presidents,  rise  before  us  as  the  vic- 
tiBUi'of  scientiAc  •rrors,  and  we  are  called  upon  by  humanity 
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and  by  liberty  bendf  to  fonse  up  and  interpoee  tbe  shield  of  a 
benevolent  acience  betvreea  the  onconscioiis  viotinui  yet  living^ 
and  the  impending  death. 

Yea,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there  are  at  this  time 
lOOyOOO  people  living  in  our  country  in  unconscious  security,  who 
are  doomed  to  perish  in  the  year  1852,  but  whose  lives  might  be 
protected  and  prolonged  if  our  country  were  in  the  eivjoyment  of 
a  rational  Eclectic  system  of  medical  practice. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  engaged  in  a  grand  battle  against  Disease 
and  Death — a  hundred  thousand  victims  annually  struck  down, 
demand  our  sympathy  and  help.  The  young  men  of  our  coun- 
try, will  respond  to  tlus  demand. 

I  am  proud  to  see,  that  our  countrymen  sympathize  with  Kos* 
iuth  in  his  struggle  against  Anstrian  despotism.  But  has  the 
cause  of  Hungary,  an}'  higher  claims  than  our  grand  yet  peace- 
ful struggle  against  the  fell  destroyer?  Are  there  more  lives,  or 
more  of  human  suffering  involved  in  that  struggle  than  in  oura. 
Did  ever  an  Austrian  government,  in  cold  blood,  send  to  their 
graves  in  a  single  year,  one  hundred  thousand  citizens?  Did 
ever  the  despotism  of  the  old  world  inflict  that  amount  of  help* 
less  angoish  which  is  inflicted  by  the  ravages  of  unielieved  dis- 
ease? 

Is  not  the  snflTering  of  the  man,  whose  limbs  tremble  for  waat 
of  blood,  aud  whose  frame  is  permeated  by  slow  poisons,  and 
racked  by  pains,  who  eagerly  anticipates  relief  by  death — ^is  not 
his  condition  worse  than  that  of  any  prisoner  in  an  Austrian  don-^ 
geon?  Ah  Gentlemen!  the  horrors  of  political  despotism  are 
terrible  indeed,  and  suflicient  to  arouse  the  free  milUons,  with 
Bword  and  bayonet  in  hand — and  I  tell  you  that  the  horrors  of 
medical  despotism-^the  thousands,  stretched  at  this  veiy  moment 
upon  beds  of  anguish  from  which  they  can  never  recover — de* 
Diand  that  we  should  rouse  up  with  a  spirit  like  that  of  the  Hun- 
garian hero,  and  say  with  him  that  God  wills  the  triumph  of  the 
I  truth,  and  if  in  this  cause  we  should  ever  be  defeated  or  depresa- 
ed  for  a  time,  we  shall  only  gain  new  strength  to  rise  again  more 
powerful. 

But  we  are  not  yet  defeated—- our  cause  is  onward — we  have 
already  sent  forth  between  two  and  three  hundred  graduates,  and 
if  they  are  doing  their  duty  thev  are  now  diminishing  the  s^nm^l 
inortdiity  of  the  nation,  more  than  one  thousand. 

Our  task  is  just  begun.  The  grand  campaign  lies  befoie^  us. 
How  shall  we  proceed? 

To  all  who  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  medical  refonut  i^ 
becomes  a  question  of  the  deeped  interest,  ta  uJuU  wanner  mof 
we  itcure  the  progress  and  Uiwnph  e^  our  cause? 

To  this  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  It  mmt  be  done  iy  in* 
dudng  a  sufficient  number  of  taknled  and  worthjf  wtng  men  4o  enter 
enr  ranks.    That  is  the  only  way  to  conqoar  the  world.  .  WkM 
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Napokon  encountered  the  Kingdoms  of  Europe,  lus  rcliimce  was 
noon  mUnghiB  rtnks  by  a  merciless  conscription— when  England 
t^oueh  past  centuries  maintained  the  title  oi  mistress  of  the  seas, 
she  reUed  upon  the  energetic  operations  of  the  press-gang  to  fiU 
her  ships.  But  in  moral  causes  we  must  operate  by  attraction 
and  persuasion— to  obtain  our  army  of  reform. 

men  Christianity  in  the  persons  of  a  few  poor  fishermen  went 
forth  to  conquer  the  woild,  it  reUed  solely  on  their  zeal,  and  their 
moral  power  of  persuasion,  and  by  those  powers  mainly  the  civ- 
ilized world  was  conquered.  _,  ,,     r.  >i  j  ♦- 

If  a  lew  humble  preachers  could  convert  the  European  world  to 
Christianity,  if  a  few  humble  temperance  reformers  could  organ- 
ize a  movement  which  saves  milKons  from  intoxication  and  death, 
cannot  two  or  three  thousand  organized  medical  reformers  in 
America,  save  this  land  from  the  evils,  and  devastation  produced 
by  medical  ignorance  and  error.  .       _»    *     ^        «. 

Yes  eeatlemen,  we  can,  and  to  you  as  an  miportant  portion  of 
that  two  thousand,!  appeal,  to  join  with  ns  in  this  movement, 
with  a  zeal  proportioned  to  ifai  importimce.     Three  thtngs  are  to  be 

1st  Our  army  must  be  enlarged  by  the  constant  unremitting 
effort^  of  the  friends  of  om:  cause.  To  keep  up  the  figure  I 
should  say  we  must  open  a  recruiting  ofiice  in  every  city  and  vd- 
latte  throughout  the  land.  Every  pupU  who  goes  from  these  halls, 
and  every  physician  who  favors  our  pnncrples  should  consider 
himself  a  iWniting  agent  for  the  school,  and  send  us  every  year 
a  iudicious  selection  of  pupUs,  compnsmg  the  best  talent  and 
moral  worth  of  the  region  fi-om  which  they  come.  This  is  the 
great  measure  to  which  all  others  are  secondary. 

2  The  principles  of  true  medical  science  should  be  diHused 
th«raghout  tiie  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  by  books  of  a  high 
scientific  character,  as  well  as  by  periodicals  and  works  design- 
ed for  popular  circulation.  Every  one  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
nromote  toeir  circulation  as  far  as  he  possibly  can.       ^  ,     ,       , 

8dlv  The  Faculty  of  the  Institute  should  go  hand  in  hand 
witii  the  whole  profession,  and  make  such  efibrto  as  are  worthy 
of  the  cause.  Our  OoUege  building  should  be  completed  accord- 
inir  to  the  original  plan,  so  as  to  make  an  edifice  of  imposing 
maenitude.  In  connexion  with  the  CoUege,  we  should  establish 
a  Hospital  in  which  we  could  demonstrate  our  principles  upon 
natiente,  and  show  to  a  class  of  five  hundred  young  men,  and  to 
die  whole  community,  that  the  American  Eclectic  practice  was  a 
Uving  triumph  of  therapeutics.  Moreover,  we  should  bnng  to 
bear  upon  the  classe*  in  our  ample  halls,  eveiy  additional  fe- 
eUity  of  illustration  that  could  be  procured,  and  to  crown  the 
whole  we  AwAd  open  ote  doors  with  a  generous  hberahty,  that 
no  young  man  should  ever  be  deterred,  by  poverty,  from  stiidymg 
ma^eine.   " 


We  anwido  fl<»nethiag  of  this  4SK)rt^— we  ttot^t-  iffl  make  eaorifi- 
ces  for  the  truth.  The  primitive  teachers  of  Christianity  went 
forth  without  money  and  mthout  salary  to  regenerate  the  world. 
We  must  imitate  their  example  if  we  would  produce  similar  re- 
sults. But  it  is  not  possible  to  build  a  College— to  sustain  it — to 
sustain  ourselves — and  to  give  our  time  and  labor  to  the  public, 
while  we  abandon  our  families  to  want,  and  sufTcring,  and  con- 
demn ourselves  to  rigid  poverty. 

We  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  hereafter,  as  we  have  here- 
tofore, but  we  cannot  bear  the  entire  burden  of  our  cause,  and 
become  martyrs  to  our  zeal.  Therefore  it.  is,  genllomcn,  that  I 
come  before  you  now,  as  an  important  portion  of  the  army  of 
reform,  to  speak  to  you  upon  this  sxibject,  and  to  consult  with  you 
upon  this  movement,  to  know  how  much  will  be  done  hy  you  for 
the  common  cause — how  much  shall  be  done  by  the  Faculty,  and 
how  great  a  pecuniary  concession  it  would  be  desirable  and  pos- 
sible for  us  to  make,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  medicine 
and  attract  a  larger  number  to  fill  our  hali^.  It'  we  could  obtain 
a  proper  endowment,  I  should  be  in  favor  of  throwing  open  an 
ample  hall  of  medical  instruction — free  to  the  wide  world  with- 
out money,  and  without  price.  But,  as  no  endowment  has  been 
ofiered,  the  question  is,  iiow  much  can  we  venture  to  do  upon  our 
owji  resjponstbility,  and  how  much  do  you,  as  friends  of  the  cause, 
desire  that  we  should  do  ? 

It  is  necessary,  on  this  occasion,  to  correct  a  very  erroneous 
impression  w^hich  many  entertain  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  re- 
lations of  medical  schools.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  a 
medical  professorship  is  Jiot  only  a  very  honorable,  but  also  a 
very  lucrative  position,  to  which  every  one  who  is  competent, 
would  eagerly  aspire,  and  that  the  successful  occupant  oi  a  chair 
is  one  of  the  favorites  of  fortune.  This  impression  gives  many 
a  desire  to  occupy  such  a  position,  who,  if  they  knew  the  whole 
truth,  would  lose  all  such  desires. 

A  medical  professorship,  to  be  filled  in  a  creditable  manner 
with  men  of  such  ability  and  knowledge  as  would  render  a  school 
successful,  requires  a  high  order  of  talent  and  learning;  such  an 
amount  as  will  give  the  individuals  a  wide-spread  reputation, 
and  enable  them  to  draw  students  from  a  distance.  Men  of  less 
ability  and  less  reputation,  will  only  expose  their  deficiencies  to 
criticism  wlien  they  undertake  to  teach,  and  their  classes  will  be 
too  meagre  to  afibrd  them  any  satisfactory  recompense  for  their 
labor,  unless  sustained  by  able  associates.  They  will  struggle 
on  to  gratify  their  pride,  and  finally  give  it  up  after  losing  their 
time  and  practice,  and  endeavor  to  seek  more  substantial  bene- 
fits, or  more  lucrative  pursuits.  But  men  of  &ttch  abtiitiefl  a« 
eoidd  give  reputation  to  a  school,  have  nothing  to  gain  in<a  pe» 
cuniary  point  of  view,  from  entering  upon  a  prc^essorship.  On 
die  contrary,  men  of  siloh  commanding.  talent&.ao^inedi«alo«Ue- 
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gem  require  amid  aU  the  active  competition  of  thw  ii^llectual 
age,  can  generally  bring  those  talents  to  a  better  market  any 
where  else,  than  in  a  medical  school.  Among  the  eminent  phy- 
sicians of  London,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  medical  professors, 
when  they  have  attained  a  certain  amount  of  distinction  and 
success,  to  resign  their  professorships  in  order  to  attend  to  the 
more  lucrative  engagements  of  private  practice;  and  both  in 
England  and  in  our  own  country,  it  is  often  difficult  for  the  med- 
ical schools  to  get  into  their  chairs  the  best  talents  of  the  profes- 
sion. Inferior  men  are  always  eager  to  accept  a  place,  and  often 
intrigue  to  obtain  it ;  tiiey  desire  a  position  which  confers  honor 
upon  them ;  but  the  College  desires  men  who  can  confer  honor 
upon  it ;  and  such  men  are  often  situated  so  as  to  attain  much 
higher  honors  and  much  larger  incomes  than  are  to  be  derived 
from  a  medical  school ;  and,  consequently,  i1  is  difficult  to  induce 
them  to  sacrifice  their  brilliant  prospects  by  confining  themselves 
to  a  college.  Extraordinary  inducements  may  be  ofiered  them  : 
such  as  doubling  their  legitimate  salaries,  or  conferring  some  un- 
usual honor,  or  in  some  other  mode  promoting  their  views,  so  as 
to  induce  them  to  accept  a  place. 

I  could  mention,  at  this  time^  several  professore  in  our  best 
American  schools,  who  have  been  procured  only  by  making  these 
unusual  concessions,  and  others  who  would  gladly  be  appointed 
to  professorships,  if  they  could  be  induced  to  accept,  and  lend 
their  influence. 

We  may  therefore  say,  that  the  class  of  men  who  are  sought 
by  Colleges  to  elevate  their  reputation  and  promote  their  success, 
are  the  only  real  elevators  of  the  profession ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  class  of  men  who  arc  seeking  to  place  themselves  in 
professional  chairs,  in  order  that  tJwy  may  profit  by  the  reputa- 
tion which  other  men  have  given  to  the  school,  are,  in  reality,  but 
an  incubus?  on  the  profession.  In  reference  to  medical  schools, 
eveiy  physician  should,  I  think,  be  governed  by  the  rule  of  Gen. 
Jackson  in  reference  to  the  Presidency,  neither  to  seek  nor  to  de- 
cline an  office.  If  one  is  qualified  to  serve  the  public,  and  allows 
his  talent  to  be  visible  in  its  proper  sphere,  as  a  practitioner,  au- 
thor, or  teacher,  he  will  soon  be  sought  to  fill  responsible  posi- 
tions, where  able  men  are  needed  and  must  be  obtained.  But, 
if  he  is  not  qualified,  he  will  not  be  desired;  and  if  he  is  not  de- 
sired, he  should,  in  justice  to  the  whole  profession,  stand  out  of 
the  way. 

Under  the  old  system  of  medical  schools,  intrigue  and  accident 
sometimes  place  individuals  in  such  positions  that  it  is  difficult  to 
dislodge  them ;  and  I  would  refer  to  one  instance,  in  a  flourishing 
medical  school,  where  a  gentleman  of  respectable  powers  and 
learning,  but  not  adapted  to  so  elevated  a  position,  had  fastened 
on  to  the  most  important  professorship  of  the  school.  The  Fac- 
ulty wero  greatly  oppreseed  by  due  incubus  upon  tf&eir  prosperi* 
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ty,  aad  as  they  had  no  other  way  to  get  rid  of  him  to  make  room 
for  a  man  of  a  higher  order  of  talents,  they  actually  made  a 
joint  subacriptiony  and  paid  him  $6,000  to  resign  and  let  a  better 
man  come  in  his  place. 

If  it  be  difficult  to  induce  men  of  the  highest  order  to  enter 
into  a  common  medical  school,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  induce 
them  to  engage  in  the  tedious,  vexatious,  and  expensive  task  of 
building  up  a  school  by  their  ovm  resources.  These  are  some  of 
the  reasons  why  medical  schools  have  not  been  generally  equal 
to  the  public  expectations,  and  have  so  often  been  occupied  by 
second  rate,  or  even  fourth  rate  men. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  we  cannot  expect  a  medical  school 
of  a  high  order,  except  when  the  Faculty  conSsts  of  men  ^hose 
abilities  and  reputation  are  such  that  in  accepting  a  place,  they 
make  a  sacrifice  of  pecuniary  interest.  To  this  sacrifice  they 
may  be  led  by  a  love  of  fame,  by  a  love  of  science,  and  of  teach- 
ing, or  by  pure  philanthropy,  and  a  desire  to  elevate  the  pro* 
fession. 

In  point  of  numbers,  our  Institute  ranks  among  the  most  suo- 
cesefnl  schools  of  our  country,  although  It  wa^^  establbhed  in  the 
face  of  a  formidable  opposition.  And  its  history  is  no  exceptio|i 
to  what  I  have  just  stated.  The  school  has  been  maintained  and 
reared  to  its  proud  position  by  means  of  unusual  exertions  on 
the  part  of  its  Faculty,  who  have  sacrificed  perscmal  aims  and 
advantages,  to  the  prosperity  of  their  favorite  enterprise. 

Those  who  have  filled  the  chairs  of  the  Institute  have,  with 
few  exceptions,  been  men  that  were  needed  and  called  upon  tp 
occupy  their  respective  positions,  because  they  w^re  esteemed  thf 
most  competent  indiviauals  within  reach.  The  respective  pro* 
fessors  have  generally  occupied  their  places,  not  because  they 
bad  sought  and  desired  such  positions,  but  because  they  were 
urgently  desired  by  their  colleagues,  and  because  their  services 
were  really  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  school.  If  any  indi- 
vidual was  not  esteemed  by  his  colleagues  an  important  acquis! 
tion,  he  stood  ready  to  withdraw  and  make  room  for  more  useiul 
members.  Thus  each  member  of  the  Faculty,  ardently  desiring 
the  triumph  of  medical  reform,  would  desire  his  colleagues  to  go 
on,  and  being  told  that  his  own  services  were  indispensable,  h^ 
would  consent  to  labor  with  then|  to  efiect  the  common  object. 

Some  of  us  have  found  it  neoessary  for  the  cause,  to  remove 
from  a  distance ;  to  leave  our  families  under^/nbarrassing  cir- 
cumstances ;  to  abandon  profitable  pursuits  i|a4  other  vocations 
npon  which  our  hearts  were  set,  and  to  which-  we  would  desire,  }f 
possible,  to  return.  But  we  are  not  willing  to  abqindon  this  fiel4  - 
and  let  the  flood  of  medical  error  sweep  unchecked  over  the 
whole  land.  No,  gentlemen,  although  our  friends  may  beg  us  to 
withdraw  firom  an  unprofitable  and  laborious  occupation,  we  are 
not  disposed  to.  duink  back  £ix>m  the  position  assigned  us.    If  it 
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devolves  upon  us  to  stand  on  the  walls  and  defbnd  our  land -from 
the  encroachments  of  medical  error,  we  would  say,  let  us  stand 
with  the  resolute  spirit  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopyls.  Let  us  con- 
secrate our  energies  to  this  cause,  like  our  forefathers  of  the 
Revolution.  Let  us  resolve  to  move  onward  with  an  energy 
which  must  carry  all  before  it. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  as  a  member  of  this  Faculty^  I  give  it  as 
my  solemn  conviction,  that  it  is  our  duty  at  the  present  time,  as 
we  have  already  pacrificed  our  own  advantage  and  pleasure  to 
this  movement,  to  go  still  farther,  and  virtually  abandon  the  idea 
of  deriving  a  profitable  revenue  from  our  labor ;  to  reduce  our 
fees -down  to  the  smallest  possible  sum,  and  then,  with  our  doors 
open  to  all  the  world,  call  upon  you  and  all  our  friends  to  send 
in  recruits  to  the  army  of  reform. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  for  several  years  I  have  indulged  the  pleasing 
anticipation  that  the  time  might  come,  when  I  should  stand  in  the 
central  American  city  of  Cincinnati,  in  a  noble  Hall  devoted  to 
medicine — free  in  point  of  medical  doctrine — free  in  point  of  ex- 
pense to  its  pupils,  and  emphaticall}'^  the  Ftee  College  of  -America, 

I  may  have  been  too  sanguine,  but  I  think  it  is  near  ut  hand. 
I  have  laid  this  matter- before  our  Faculty,  and  they  have  delibe- 
rated upon  the  subject.  They  are  willing  to  act;  they  are  willing 
to  open  their  doors  stiU  wider;  and  it  only  remains  to  determine 
how  much  we  shall  ask  them  to  do. 

You  will  bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  they  have  most  fidth- 
fully  and  laboriously  earned  what  they  have  heretofore  received, 
and  that  a  large  portion  of  what  they  have  justly  earned,  has 
never  been  paid.  And  yet,  they  feel  disposed,  if  possible,  to  say 
at  once,  we  renounce  the  idea  of  making  medical  instruction  a 
matter  of  pecuniary  business ;  we  invite  the  whole  profession  to 
send  in  their  pupils ;  we  will  give  them  our  services,  and  make 
it  a  labor  of  love. 

If  we  act  in  this  spirit,  it  must  be  a  labor  of  love  with  all. — 
You  must  labor,  gentlemen,  unceasingly,  to  swell  our  ranks. — 
We  must  all  labor  to  redeem  our  country. 

There  are  three  propositions  which  may  be  practicable. 

1st.  To  raise,  by  subscription,  an  endowment  for  the  college, 
and  declare  it  at  once  a  free  school. 

2d.  To  declare  one-half  of  the  chairs  free,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  reduce  its  fees  one  half. 

8d.  To  declare  all  the  regular  fees  of  the  school  abolished — 
to  the  amount  of  sixty  or  seventy  dollars  per  session,  and  to  make 
no  charges  but  the  incidental  fees  of  matriculation,  graduation, 
and  dissection. 

Of  these  three  measures,  I  prefer  the  first  and  l€ue»t.  If  our 
friends  will  raise  a  suitable  endowment  to  pay  our  debts,  and  Air* 
nish  our  edifice,  we  may  establish  a  free  medical  college ;  but 
Ikis  would  probably  requive  time,  and  I  am  desirous  of  ad^tiug 
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such  measnrea  as  would  go  inUf  operation  for  the  approaching 
spring  session. 

If  a  reduction  of  our  fees  from  $  10  to  $5  for  each  chair  would 
answer  our  purpose,  ]  would  urge  its  adoption;  but  in  such 
things  as  this,  I  am  in  favor  of  no  half-way  measures.  I  wish  to 
see  each  a  coarse  adopted  as  would  render  ours  emphatically  the 
great  free  school  of  America;  hence,  1  am  desirous  of  adopting 
the  3d  plan,  and  declaring  our  $60  fees  abolished  in  toto,  and 
opening  the  school  to  all  classes  of  students,  as  it  has  been  to 
district  students  heretofore,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Ohio. 

To  meet  our  necessary  expenses  under  thia  enormous  reduc- 
tion, it  would  be  necessary  to  place  our  matriculation  fee  at  ten 
dollars,  and  to  have  the  usual  fees  of  colleges  for  graduation  and 
for  dissection. 

With  these  exceptions,  our  $60  fee  and  our  $100  fee  being 
swept  away,  we  might  justly  present  the  Institute  before  the 
world  as  a  free  medical  college,  and  call  upon  our  friends  to  help 
us  in  every  possible  method. 

Such  is  the  plan  which  1  desire  to  see  adopted  and  have  advo- 
cated for  years.  Now  is  the  time  for  action,  in  reference  to  our 
approaching  spring  session.  Give  us  your  moral  support; 
pledge  yourselves  to  labor  for  the  cause ;  we  are  ready  to  labor  for 
you;  and  I  shall  again  urge  this  matter  to  an  issue,  and  hope  to 
be  able  to  r^ort  to  you-— that  from  this  time  henceforth — we  be- 
gin a  new  campaign. 

These  measures  are  still  under  deliberation.  I  do  not  know 
thai  they  will  be  adopted,  nor  to  what  extent  nor  how  soon.— 
They  depend  upon  many  contingencies;  there  are  serious  finan- 
cial difficulties;  and  there  is  this  great  risk,  that  if  we  undertake 
more  than  we  can  accomplish,  we  shall  break  down  in  the  at- 
teaipt.  When  a  steamboat  endeavors  under  a  very  high  pres- 
sure of  steam  to  make  greater  speed,  it  is  liable  to  finish  ita 
career  with  a  grand  explosion  from  a  bursting  boiler. 

We  have  never  yet  made  any  rash  attempts,  and  we  do  not 
expect  to  do  any  thing  but  what  will  be  successful.  But  we  must 
count  the  cost,  and  look  well  to  every  circumstance. 

Shall  we  abolish  the  fees  to  the  amount  proposed?  We  must 
be  assured  that  we  shall  be  so  sustained  by  our  friends,  as  to 
make  a  school  of  imposing  magnitude. 

Shall  we  begin  this  movement  in  the  spring  session,  or  shall 
vre  postpone  it  to  next  &U?  If  we  begin  it  in  March,  we  cut  off 
certain  revenues  upon  which  we  relied  to  meet  our  engagements ; 
and  it  has  even  been  suggested  that,  if  we  make  the  spring  ses- 
sion free  on  the  plan  I  proposed,  those  who  had  already  purchas- 
ed a  right  of  attending,  would  begrudge  the  liberality  which  we 
extend  to  others,  because  it  did  not  go  far  enough  back  to  em- 
brace them  also!  Such  an  idea  would  be  so  unjust,  that  I  cannot 
suppose  any  one  would  entertain  it.     If,  we  exert  all. our  energies 
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in  order  to  be  able  to  give  our  aervices  to  future  students,  we  can- 
not afford  to  surrender  the  compensation  which  we  have  already 
received,  or  for  which  we  have  contracted;  for  that  compensation, 
is  at  best  but  a  very  meagre  reward  for  the  amount  of  labor  per- 
formed. Our  past  transactions  and  contracts  must  stand  as  they 
are,  and  we  must  appeal  earnestly  to  all  who  are  now  indebted 
to  the  Institute,  to  come  forward  as  early  as  possible,  and  liqui- 
date their  debts.  If  &ey  wUl  do  this,  we  may  at  once  and  with- 
out any  hesitation  say,  that  our  sprng  session  shall  be  as  free  as 
we  can  make  it. 

But  I  cannot  promise  anything  at  present.  Our  financial  diffi- 
culties and  responsibilities  must  be  considered,  and  prudence 
must  regulate  the  whole.  If  we  are  well  assured  that  everything 
which  I  propose  is  practicable,  and  that  we  shall  have  the  effi- 
cient co-operation  of  all  our  friends,  we  should  anticipate  a  de- 
gree of  success  which  would  go  far  to  revolutionize  the  country. 

The  rival  schools  of  our  city  and  elsewhere  are  becoming  more 
numerous,  but  they  are  losing  their  moral  force,  and  dwindling  in 
point  of  numbers.     The  Ohio  Medical  College,  which  tumbles  to 

Eieces  nearly  every  session,  has  just  lost  the  most  learned  meni* 
ers  of  its  faculty,  and  will  have  to  be  re-organized.  The  three 
other  orthodox  schools  which  we  are  to  have  next  season,  and  the 
two  botanical,  will  not  have  altogether  students  enough  to  fill  a 
single  lecture  room.  Our  immediate  competitors  will  beeome 
quite  insignificant,  while  the  bigotry,  the  dogmatism,  and  the 
miserable  practical  failures  of  die  old  college  and  its  hospital 
practice  will  present  just  such  a  contrast  as  we  desire,  to  illu»- 
trate  the  difference  between  light  and  darkness. 

The  measure  which  I  propose  will  place  an  immense  distance 
between  us.  The  new  movement  is  one  which  will  be  particular- 
ly obnoxious  to  the  old  school  party*  They  look  with  great  con- 
tqpipt  Upon  cheap  schools,  and  they  will  look  down  in  lordly  dis- 
dain upeiSt  such  a  measure.  Hence,  it  will  place  a  barrier  be- 
tween us  which  they  cannot  overleap.  The  fashionable  but  silly 
idea-  ^at  an  education  is  valuable  and  honorable  in  proportion 
to  tlie  an^unt  of  money  that  it  costs,  and  that  cheapness  de- 

?rade6  everything,  has  long  since  been  their  prevailing  idea, 
he  Ohio  Medical  College  was  at  first  looked  upon  with  contempt 
by  its  rival,  the  Transylvania  school  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  because 
it  did  not  charge  enough.  Its  pupils  were  not  recognized  upon 
terms  of  equality  at  Lexington,  because  they  had  not  paid  quite 
BO  much  money  for  their  tickets.  But  an  enlightened  public  sen- 
timent now  laughs  at  all  this  foppish  absurdity,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  age  demands  universal  cheapness  and  universal  diffusion — 
especially  of  knowledge,  which  ought  to  be  diffused  like  sunlight, 
air  and  water — freely  to  all. 

Upon  this  principle  we  shall  appeal  to  our  friends,  and  to  the 
American  people.     We  shall  find  many  even  in  the  offices  of  old 
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school  physicians  who  will  desire  to  enter  our  halls  upon  soch 
ternus  who  may  not  be  prepossessed  in  favor  of  our  doctrines. 
Bat  we  are  satisfied  if  they  once  find  out  what  ISclectieism  is, 
they  will  never  consent  to  give  up  its  peculiar  resources. 

We  shall  appeal  to  the  great  body  of  the  American  people,  in 
behalf  of  a  system  of  medicine  born  on  our  own  soil,  adapted  to 
oar  own  diseases  and  peculiarities,  and  capable  of  benefitting 
mankind  to  such  an  extent  that  its  diffusion  is  an  act  of  philan- 
thropy. We  shall  summon  the  independent  young  men  of  our 
country  from  their  various  pursuits  to  this  work  of  benevolence. 
There  are  thousands  who  have  talent  and  worth,  who  have  no  in- 
diaatioa  for  any  of  the  precessions  as  they  are  now  practiced, 
who  shrink  from  the  idea  of  being  responsible  for  the  deaths 
which  occur  in  the  old  school  practice,  but  who  would  eagerly 
embrace  a  profession  which  they  can  practice  conscientiously  and 
in  which  they  can  really  be  of  service  to  mankind.  We  shall 
point  out  the  honorable  career  that  is  opened  before  them — the 
immense  demand  among  the  people  for  educated  physicians  of 
die  new  school,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  can  at  an  almost 
nominal  expense,  enter  upon  an  honorable,  benevolent  and  re- 
munerative  profession,  and  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  their 
country. 

We  shall  appeal  to  all  our  friends ;  and  I  must  say  in  all  frank* 
nean,  that  a  large  portion  of  our  friends  have  heretofore  failed  in 
tibeir  duty.  There  are  two  or  three  thousand  ficlectic  or  reforma- 
lory  physiciaas  in  the  United  States,  and  if  they  rightly  appreci- 
ated their  positions  and  duties,  they  would  each  of  them  send  us 
every  year  at  least  one  student,  and  we  should  be  compelled  to 
establish  additional  schools  to  acconunodate  the  overflowing  num- 
bers on  hand. 

In  this  they  have  heretofore  signally  failed,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions. Bat  now  we  trust  if  the  free  school  movement  is  adopted, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  or  hesitation,  but  that  each  will  forth- 
with seek  out  and  select  the  best  talent  and  moral  worth,  among 
the  young  men  of  his  neighborhood,  and  send  them  hither  as  re- 
emits  for  our  army  of  reform.  Let  them  come  on  by  hundreds, 
and  thousands,  until  the  very  ewrtk  trembles  under  their  tread,  and 
by  force  of  numbers,  and  talent  and  zeal,  we  shall  overrun  the 
land,  regenerate  its  hygienic  condition  and  erect  every  year  a  liv- 
ing monument  of  a  hundred  thousand  human  beings,  snatched 
from  death — an  immortal  monument  and  record  oi  our  bold  and 
benevolent  enterprise. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  January  20,  we  delivered  a  second  lec- 
ture to  die  class  in  further  explanation  of  the  operation  of  the 
proposed  plan  in  detail,  and  of  the  necessity  of  its  adoption  at 
the  present  time,  which  was  followed  by  an  expression  of  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  class,  as  follows  : 
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SE^TIfilENTS  or   THE  MEDICAL  CLASS. 

At  a.meeting  of  the  class  cf  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  January.  20,  1852,  W.  Shen/irood  acting  as 
chairman  J  and  J.  Burns  as  secretary,  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions,  reported  by  a  committee  from  the  class  appointed  at 
a  previous  meeting,  were  adopted  with  enthusiasm  : 

WhercaSy  believing  the  principles  of  Eclecticism  embody  the 
true  principles  of  Medical  Reform,  we,  the  students  of  the  Ec- 
lectie-Medieal  Institute  of  Ohio,  in  connection  with  the  frienda  of 
the  cause,  are  anxious  for  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  the  more 
general  extension  of  the  influenee  of  the  principles  we  cherish  ; 
and 

Wharas,  to  accomplish  tliis  end,  it  is  all  important  that  the 
friendd  (who  are  as  yet  limited  in  number,  though  full  of  enthu- 
siasm) should  concentrate  their  efforts  just  now  at  some  suitable 
point ;  and 

W/wrcas,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  occupying. a  central  position  in  our 
whole  country,  and  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  being  the  first 
and  most  prominent  institution  teaching  and  upholding  true  Med- 
ical Eclectic  principles,  we  believe  that  here  should  be  the  point 
of  concentration  of  effort.  We  believe  that  here  should  be  found 
an  institution  affording  every  facility  and  appliance  to  the  most 
complete  medical  instruction  ;  and 

W/icreaSj  to  insure  this,  it  is  altogether  necessaiy  to  erect  an 
ample,  convenient  and  comfortable  college  building,  capable  of 
€Lcconmiodating  at  least  five  hundred  students ;  and  further,  in 
connection,  a  suitable  hospital,  capable  of  aecommodating  at  least 
on6  thousand  invalids  per  annum — the  college  to  be  furnished 
with  a  well  selected  library,  and  an  anatoiuical  museum,  suIE- 
cient  to  illustrate  every  important  point  in  physiology  and  pathol- 
ogy ;  and 

W/icrctzs,  still  further  to  insui-e  the  entension  of  the  principles, 
and  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  the  said  institution  should  be 
established  on  free  principles,  students  only  paying  matriculation, 
dissecting  and  graduation  fees  ;  and 

Whereas,  should  we  succeed  in  establishing  thus  the  institution, 
and  furthering  the  extension  of  Eclectic  Medical  principles;  should 
the  principles  be  extended  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  in- 
stitution in  Cincinnati,  other  Eclectic  Medical  Institutions  cannot 
be  injured  by  the  success  of  this.  On  the  contrary,  they  will 
necessarily  share  in  the  extended  influence — institutions  of  a  con- 
servative character  only  being  ii\juriously  affected.  Believing  the 
above  to  be  practical  facts,  and  that  such  a  scheme  m^y  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  out, 

Therefore  Resolved,  That  to  attain  this  important  end,  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  friends  of  medical  reform  everj'wherCj  be  invited 
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and  solicited  (a  subsoription  being  now  on  foot,)  to  contribute 
with  a  liberal  hand  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  enterprise. 

Resolved  further^  That  we,  as  true  frienda  of  the  cause,  being 
true  to  our  principles,  do  hereby  obligate  ourselves,  when  we  shall 
have  gone  out  into  the  world  to  practice  our  professions,  to  make 
oanelves  stiU  active  in  the  cause  of  eclecticiBm,  by  promoting 
the  circulation  of  reformatory  periodicals  and  books,  and  any 
other  honorable  way  to  make  known  the  merits  of  oui-  cherished 
principles. 

Resolved  further,  That  we  will  use  all  honorable  influences  to 
induce  meritorious  young  men  to  attend  lectures  at  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  above  resolutions,  a  subscription  pa- 
per for  future  donations  was  cii-culated  in  the  Hall,  and  the  sum 
of  more  ^un  fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  readily  subscribed  by 
those  present  as  a  fund  for  the  proposed  edifice. 

We  now  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  liberality  of  our  friends 
cvcrj'where,  and  hope  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  re«jponding 
promptly  to  the  appeal,     '{he  Faculty  of  the  Institute  are  resolv- 
ed to  embark  in  this  bold  and  philanthropic  enterprise,  without 
waiting  for  any  further  assurances  of  support  or  assjstcmce. —  ^ 
They  are  resolved  to  advance  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and 
trust  the  issue  to  a  just  Providence,  and  the  kindly  sympathy  of 
all  Reformers.    The  erection  of  so  large  an  edifice  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Hospital,  &c.,  involve  an  expenditure  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars.     So  large  an  expenditure  of  mo- 
ney would  involve  the  Institute,  already  biu-dened  with  debt,  in 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  most  serious  and  detrimental 
character.     To  effect  the  liberal  reduction  proposed — the  aboli- 
tion of  the  usual  professorial  fees  of  sixty  dollars  per  session — 
it  is  necessary  that  the  Institute  should  be  unencumbered  with 
debtj.     Without  being  relieved  from  these  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, the  position  of  a  professor  would  become  too  onerous  to 
be  sustained  by  any  but  persons  of  independent  fortune, 
^  We  therefore  call  upon  every  friend  of  reform,  as  he  values  the 
welfare  of  humanity,  and  the  honor  of  the  cause  to  rouse  up  to  vig- 
orous exertion  in  the  present  crisis  and  lend  us  such  "  material 
aid*'  as  will  secure  the  triumphant  establishment  of  the  Institute, 
and  permanent  diflfusion  of  our  principles. 

The  subscription  paper  herewith  sent  is  designed  to  receive 
the  subscriptions  of  the  liberal  evciy  where..   We  send  it  to  you 
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with  llie  expectation,  that  you  will  immediately  call  upon  all 
within  your  reach,  who  will  subscribe  or  donate  any  sum  whatever 
from  fifty  cents  to  a  thousand  dollars — that  you  will  also  collect 
the  money  subscribed,  and  remit  the  same  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Ch£W,  Cin- 
cinnatiy  Ohio,  (a  member  of  the  fioard  of  Trustees,)  who  as  Troa- 
tee  of  the  building  fund,  will  give  a  receipt  for  the  amount  for- 
warded, thereby  insuring  its  application  by  the  Board  to  the  pur- 
poses contemplated  by  the  Institute. 

Do  not  disregard  small  sums  of  money,  but  collect  every  dol- 
lar, or  fraction  of  a  dollar,  that  may  be  offered.  When  we  re- 
flect that  there  are  Eclectic  physicians  enough  in  the  United 
States  to  erect  one  of  the  most  imposing  edifices  in  the  union,  if 
they  would  but  forward  $  10  each,  we  cannot  suppose  that  our  ap- 
peal will  be  unsuccessful  and  we  hope  no  one  of  our  readers 
will  be  for  a  moment  doubtfril,  or  indifferent  because  his  collec- 
tions may  be  small  in  amount,  or  because  his  own  individual 
contribution  does  not  exceed  five  or  ten  dollars.  It  is  by  the  ag- 
gregation of  such  small  sums  that  we  anticipate  success,  and 
we  now  say  emphatically,  that  if  we  can  obtain  but  TEN  DOL- 
LARS from  each  Eclectic  friend,  our  eiiterprise  will  be  firmly  es- 
tablished. Is  there  one  among  our  numerous  readers  who  can- 
not send  us  that  amount  from  his  own  pocket  at  once — and  is 
there  any  one  whose  friends  in  the  community  about  him,  will 
not  contribute  a  few  dollars  to  so  noble  a  cause,  at  this  critical 
period,  to  ensure  its  success  ? 

We  have  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  Institute  trme 
from  debt.  Nevertheless,  among  those  friendly  to  our  eaooe, 
tfiere  may  be  many  who  have  considerable  sums  of  money, 
which  they  would  not  give  as  donations,  but  would  wilingly  sub- 
scribe to  the  Institute,  to  be  invested  in  stock,  bearing  six  per  cent, 
interest.  In  all  cases  where  subscriptions  can  be  procured  upon 
such  terms,  you  will  please  receive  and  forward  the  names  and 
amounts,  which  will  then  be  called  for  by  the  Board,  whenever, 
deemed  necessary  to  carrying  out  the  enterprise,  on  a  liberal 
scale.  B. 


THE  PRESENT  CRISIS. 

The  present  is  a  most  important  crisis  in  Ae  progress  of  Ero- 
ticism.   The  number  of  Eclectic  students  annually  sent  forth  as 
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graduates  in  the  United  States  is  not  more  than  safficient  to  keep 
up  our  Dumbers,  and  to  maintain  onr  present  proportion  to  the 
coQsenratiive  party  and  to  the  increase  of  population.  It  is  in- 
dispensable to  our  success — ^it  i^  indispensable  to  the  cause  of 
Inunanity  that  some  course  should  be  adopted  which  would  ena- 
ble us  to  sweU  our  ranks,  and  to  encroach  upon  the  boundaries  of 
the  conservative  party. 

That  coarse  is  now  resolved  upon.  Our  Faculty  and  Board 
of  Trustees,  are  determined  upon  the  establishment  of  a  free 
Medical  College — ^the  ordinary  fees  of  $60  per  session,  to  the 
professor,  being  entirely  abolished.  The  matriculation  fee,  will 
be  placed  at  ten  dollars — dissection  at  $5,  and  graduation  at  $20. 
Our  spring  session  commences  on  the  first  Monday  of  March. 
It  will  be  a  full  and  borough  course.  The  class  is  expected  from 
present  assurances  to  be  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  any  spring 
class  tfiat  we  have  ever  had. 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  spring  session,  a  building  is  to  be 
erected,  five  stories  high,  sufficiently  large  for  the  purposes  of  a 
college  and  hospital — die  lecture  halls  to  be  large  enough  to  con- 
tain upwards  of  five  hundred  students,  and  die  hospital  to  be 
tributary  to  the  purposes  of  clinical  lectures.  The  students  who 
are  interested  in  comparing  different  systems  of  practice,  will  be 
enabled  to  observe  the  course  pursued  in  the  Commercial  Hospi- 
tal by  the  old  school,  and  the  course  pursued  in  the  hospital  of 
the  Institate— -the  Hospital  fee  in  each  case  being  the  same 
amount — $5— and  each  being  the  representative  of  a  distinct 
medical  system. 

The  true  whole-souled  friends  of  Eclecticism,  who  wish  to  see 
its  blessings  difiused  far  and  wide,  are  greatly  rejoiced  at  the 
prospect  befiMre  them,  and  considerable  enthusiasm  has  been  ex* 
cited.  Several  addresses  have  been  delivered  to  die  medical  class 
of  the  Institute  by  the  Professors,  in  addition  to  those  reported  in 
this  number.  Prof.  Newton  delivered  a  spirited  address  on 
Wednesday,  the  21st,  showing  the  character  of  the  old  school 
opposition  that  we  have  to  encounter  as  Eclectics,  and  the  bene- 
ficial efi*ects  of  the  increase  of  our  strength  which  would  flow 
trom  the  proposed  measure.  The  animation  and  enthusiasm 
which  have  been  aroused,  and  the  genial  flow  of  wit,  humour 
•ad  eloquence,  have  given  an  unusual  zest  to  the  exercises  of  the 
cdlegcg  and  relieved  the  monotony  of  study. 
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In  this  as  in  all  great  enterprises,  there  are  spectators  who 
have  no  faith,  and  are  very  ready  to  shake  their  heads  and  pre- 
dict a  failure  up  to  the  time  when  the  event  is  finally  accomplbhed. 
These  timid  croakers  express  a  great  apprehension  that  die  school 
will  not  be  well  sustained,  unless  the  professors  get  better  revenues 
than  the  proposed  arrangement  would  afford.  To  this  we  have 
replied  that  there  can  be  no  danger  of  disaffection  from  that 
source,  because  the  faculty  are  not  going  to  adopt  any  measure 
which  is  not  agreeable  to  themselves.  When  they  declare  the 
Institute  a  free  school,, they  do  so  because  they  prefer  it,  and  they 
will  not  failjto  sustain  their  own  voluntary  choice.  They  have 
labored  heretofore,  it  must  be  confessed,  for  a  very  inadequate 
compensation.  They  do  not  consider  the  promotion  of  reform  a 
mercenary  business,  and  they  are  willing  to  labor  hereafter,  as 
they  have  up  to  this  time,  for  a  scanty  pecuniary  compensation, 
but  for  an  ample  compensation  in  the  consciousness  that  they 
were  conferring  benefits  upon  mankind.  So  far  from  loding  any 
portion  of  their  interest  in  the  school  on  account  of  the  new 
movement,  we  can  assure  the  friends  of  our  cause  that  no  other 
course  but  this  can  well  secure  the  permanence  and  prosperity  of 
our  reform.  This  course  alone  will  secure  the  zealous  and  ar- 
dent co-operation  of  our  Faculty  in  a  noble  institution.  The 
overwhelming  class  which  may  be  expected  under  the  new  plan, 
and  the  ample  character  of  the  college  edifice*  and  hospital,  will 
give  a  new  tone  to  our  enterprise,  and  secure  still  more  firmly 
the  devotion  of  our  Faculty,  which  without  this  movement  would 
languish  for  want  of  the  consciousness  of  doing  something  wor- 
thy of  our  cause. 

Some  have  expressed  great  fears  that  our  new  movement  would 
lower  the  tone  of  the  profession  by  bringing  in  inferior  young 
men  who  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  tuition.  Such  objectors  know 
very  little  of  the  history  of  reform,  if  they  suppose  that  reforms 
like  ours  were  ever  sustained  and  advanced  by  the  wealthier 
classes.  They  forget  the  very  striking  fact  that  nine  tenths  of 
all  our  students  have  been  in  very  cramped  and  limited  circum- 
stances— many  of  them  entirely  unable  to  pay  for  an  education, 
and  others  enabled  to  do  so  only  by  the  kindness  of  Irienis.  If 
we  can  give  any  assistance  to  those  who  are  willing  to  enter  the 
army  of  reform  by  moderating  our  charges  for  tuition,  we  confer 
a  signal  favor  upon  those  who  are  most  in  need  of  it  at  their  out- 
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set  in  Ufe ,  and  we  secure  an  increase  of  our  nnmbem,  wUch  wiH 
at  least  yield  some  partial  return  for  the  favor  that  has  been  ex- 
tended.  Not  only  will  there  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
who  study  medicine,  but  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  ex- 
pense,  many  of  those  who  now  resort  to  practice  without  attend- 
ing any  school,  will  be  induced  by  the  greater  facility  to  obtcun 
a  thorough  education ;  and  those  who  at  present  attend  one  w 
more  courses,  will  be  induced  to  attend  a  greater  number,  and 
become  better  scholars.  Thus  would  the  tone  of  the  profession 
be  universally  elevated.  Even  persons  not  aiming  to  practice 
medicine  would  often  attend  the  lectures,  and  thus  diffuse  medi- 
cal knowledge  and  refornmtoiy  principles  through  the  community 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  idea  that  education  diould  be  eostly  is  one  of  the  false 
and  selfish  ideas  which  is  fast  being  exploded  in  our  country ; 
and  the  heavy  exactions  which  have  been  heretofore  imposed  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  young  men  from  the  profession,  and 
keeping  it  in  the  hands  of  a  smaller  number,  will  not  be  veiy 
long  tolerated.  This  restrictive  policy  belongs  appropriately  to 
the  ranks  of  Hunkerism  ;  but  in  the  ranks  of  reform,  we  are  anx- 
ious to  swell  our  numbers,  and  increase  our  strength. 

Our  present  bold  movement  must  be  sustained  by  our  fi'iends, 
not  only  with  pecuniary  aid,  but  by  sending  us  immediately  as 
large  a  number  of  students  as  they  can  possibly  persuade  to 
come  on  to  attend  our  spring  session.  B. 


CIRCULATE  THE  NEWS!! 

Our  firiends  are  earnestly  untreated  to  be  prompt  in  notifying 
all  who  have  any  disposition  to  enter  upon  a  benevolent  profes- 
flfion,  that  our  college  has  thrown  open  its  doors  on  the  free  and 
liberal  system.  Let  us  have  such  a  class  to  open  with  as  will 
strike  dumb  our  opponents,  and  lend  a  dignity  to  the  enterprise 
that  will  overcome  opposition.  Recollect  that  no  preliminary 
course  of  study  is  necessary.  Let  all  who  wish  to  come,  come 
on  forthwitfa.  The  lectures  are  designed  to  develope  the  different 
iobjectfl  fix>m  the  b^inning,  and  are  intelligible  to  any  one  with- 
out any  express  preparation,  if  he  begins  with  the  commencement 
of  a  86Mioa.     Do  not  fail  to  impress  the  idea  that  the  ooUege  is 
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the  beet  plaM  to  commma  the  study ;  it  is  Ac  pioper  place  to 
learn  how  to  study.  Evray  one  possessing  an  English  education, 
with  proper  mor^  and  intellectual  qualities  for  a  physician,  is  in 
a  proper  position  to  begin  at  once.  B. 


THE   SPRING  SESSION. 

A  thorough  course  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  by  this  Faculty, 
commencing  as  usual,  on  the  first  Monday  of  March.  It  is  hoped 
that  every  student  will  be  punctual  to  that  day,  for  the  important 
department  of  anatomy  must  be  attended  to  early  in  the  session, 
before  the  wann  weather  arrives. 

We  believe  it  is  the  general  sentiment  of  those  who  have  at- 
tended the  Institute,  that  our  present  Faculty  has  g^ven  a  more 
full  and  satisfactory  course  upon  the  several  departments  than 
has  heretofore  been  delivered.  Their  lectures  have  been  more 
systematic  and  thorough.  There  is  also  a  greater  concentration 
of  energy  upon  the  standard  system  of  reformatory  practice, 
known  as  the  Eclectic.  We  have  heretofore  had  in  our  chairs 
individuals  more  or  less  inclined  to  the  old  school  allopathic,  the 
homoBopathic  and  the  Botanic  systems,  but  now  they  are  no  lon- 
ger connected  with  us — ^the  Faculty  are  united  in  their  devotion 
to  Eclecticism,  and  some  have  even  intimated  that  we  were  too 
zealous  and  exclusive  in  our  attachment  to  the  Eclectic  reform 
to  be  as  liberal  as  we  profess.  But  we  confess  we  have  no  liber- 
ality quite  so  elastic  as  to  tolerate  and  encourage  that  which  is 
absolutely  wrong  in  practice — ^deleterious  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  and  withal  intolerant  and  proscriptive  in  spirit.. — B. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dr.  Wm.  Fields  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  writes,  that  the 
Eclectic  cause  is  gaining  ground  rapidly.  He  also,  recommends 
the  free  use  of  yeast  in  the  treatment  of  small  Pox,  to  be  g^iven 
from  three  to  five  timepaday,  in  tablespoonful  doses;  this  in 
connection  with  diet  has  proved  to  be  of  great  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Webber,  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  writes,  Dec,  18th.  "  I| 
is  my  intention  to  send  yon  (and  that  before  long),  a  full  list  of 
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all  my  casea,  BiBce  I  removed  to  Muscatine,  lovra,  from  1401, 
July,  1850,  up  to  the  time  of  communicatioD,  which  will  probably 
be  over  one  thousand.  I  shall  do  this  to  give  you  a  faint  idea  of 
the  Eclectic  Practice  in  the  far  West.  I  have  treated  over  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  cases  already,  without  the  loss  of  one  patient, 
vhere  I  was  the  only  attending  physician — you  may  take  this  as 
boasting,  but  if  stating  facts  be  boasting  I  am  guil^." 

Dr.  McCord  of  Carlinville  Illinois  says :  *'  The  Eclectic  practice 
irill  prevail  in  Illinois  yet.     Calomel  is  losing  ground  fast." 

Dr.  Calloway,  of  Eminence,  Illinois,  says:  ^'  I  have  more  prac- 
tice than  I  can  well  attend.  We  have  a  HomcBopathist  some  five 
miles  from  me;  he  has  lost  several  cases  this  fall.  I  have  cured 
several  given  up  by  him.  He  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  for 
some  years,  and  had  become  somewhat  popular,  but  the  people 
prefer  Eclecticism," 

Dr.  J.  Butcher,  of  Greensboro',  N.  C,  writes:  "I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  inform  you  that  our  system  is  taking  well  with  the  people 
in  thia  town  and  vicinity.  I  have  had  many  old  chronic  cases 
and  have  succeeded  in  performing  entire  cures,  where  the  so-cal- 
led scientific  professionals  have  pronounced  them  incurable." 


THE  FREE  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  a  large  audience  at 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  upon  this  subject.  The  address  was  re- 
ceived with  much  approbation.  The  following  report  of  the  lec- 
tiire  was  given  on  the  26th  inst.  by  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette^ 
and  other  friendly  notices  were  made  by  the  newspapers  of  the 
ciiy.     The  lecture  will  be  published  in  our  next.  B. 

"A  FREE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  IN  CINCINNATI. 
*'  Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan  lectured  before  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
last  evening  on  the  subject  of  Free  Collegiate  Education.  The 
important  scheme  of  a  free  Medical  College  to  be  located  in  this 
rity,  was  brought  forward  and  supported  with  the  well  knovm 
tact  and  vigor  of  the  lecturer.  He  remarked  that  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  announce  it  a  "  fixed  fact"  than  a  "  scheme"  that 
we  have  now  a  Medical  College  in  successful  operation  which  re- 
ceives students  without  any  other  charges  than  the  matriculation 
fee,  and  the  usual  fee  for  graduation  and  for  anatomical  demon- 
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"  The  principal  expenses  hitherto  have  been  for  Professors  tick- 
ets, amounting  to  some  seventy  dollars  per  session.  With  the  tri- 
fling exceptions  named,  the  Cincinnati  Free  Medical  College  is  to 
be  absolutely  free  of  charge  to  its  students. 

"  The  first  session  on  the  free  plan  will  be  opened  on  the  first 
Monday  of  March  next,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  In- 
stitute, by  the  Faculty  of  that  institution  and  will  continue  its 
usual  term. 

"  In  the  lecture  of  Prof.  Buchanan,  this  scheme  was  presented  as 
a  portion  of  an  extensive  plan  for  a  Free  National  University,  to 
be  located  at  Cincinnati.  He  proposed  first  to  establish  a  Free 
Medical  College  and  a  Hospital  connected  with  it — ^to  erect  a  spa- 
cious collegiate  edifice,  and  in  every  way  to  endeavor  to  raise  the 
standard  of  professional  education.  He  referred  to  the  French 
and  German  Universities,  and  to  educational  movements  in  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  and  other  parts  of  our  own  country,  showing  that 
the  idea  of  free  professional  education  was  seriously  entertained 
and  being  reduced  to  practice,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  Cin- 
cinnati to  take  hold  of  this  movement,  unless  she  would  fall  be- 
hind the  times  and  lose  the  advantages  of  her  centml  position. — 
*He  maintained,  in  a  logical  argument,  that  education  was  the 
business  of  the  community  rather  than  the  individual — that  the 
community  was  deeply  interested  in  ha^dng  all  its  physicians 
thoroughly  educated,  and  that  the  proposed  plan  of  free  educa- 
tion was  the  only  practicable  method  of  insuring  it. 

"  Dr.  B.  presented  a  variety  of  statistics  from  which  he  argued 
that  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  was  the  most  successful  medi- 
cal school  ever  established  in  this  city,  and  would  be  able,  under 
the  new  arrangement,  to  attract  classes  of  such  a  magnitude,  as 
would  render  our  city  an  emporium  of  medical  science,  rivalling 
New  York  and  Philadelpia.  The  Hospital,  which  he  described, 
and  which  would  be  a  great  desideratum,  together  with  the  col- 
lege edifice  to  be  erected  next  summer,  required  a  heavy  outlay, 
and  he  appealed  warmly  to  the  public  for  pecuniary  co-opera- 
tion, in  a  measure  so  important,  not  only  to  the  whole  country, 
but  especially  to  Cincinnati. 

"  We  are  informed  that  some  liberal  subscriptions  have  already 
been  made,  and  ^ope  that  so  benevolent  a  measure  as  this  is 
claimed  to  be,  will  receive  efficient  aid  from  a  liberal  public. 

".The  entire  lecture  ia  to  be  published  in  pamphlet  form." 
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PART  i.— ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


FREE  COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION. 

i  Lecture  ddipered  on  Monday  eveningj  Jan.  26th  1852,  by  Prof 
J.  R.  Buchanan,  before  the  Mechanics^  Institute  of  Cincinnati. 

No  enlightened  individual  now  doubts  that  this  is  a  progressive 
age.  Not  only  in  science,  but  in  morals,  in  governments,  and  in 
philanthropic  organizations,  we  observe  a  steadily  progressive 
improvement.  It  appears  to  devolve  upon  this  age,  as  more  en- 
lightened than  past  ages,  and  upon  our  young  country,  which  has 
formed  its  political  and  social  organizations  in  this  more  enlight- 
ened period,  and  which  is,  therefore,  unencumbered  by  the  most 
flagrant  errors  of  the  past, — it  devolves  upon  us,  as  the  unem- 
barrassed pioneers  of  numanity,  to  carry  into  successful  opera- 
Uon  those  great  principles  of  justice  and  philanthropy,  which  are 
sanctioned  by  tne  universal  conscience,  and  those  practical 
nif-asures  for  the  improvement  of  society,  which  are  sanctioned 
^y  the  unhesitating  decision  of  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

Society  naturally  starts  from  a  selfish  platform.  In  its  rudest 
conditions  every  individual  regards  his  own  welfare.  Nations 
are  at  war  with  nations,  tribes  with  tribes,  and  families  are  en- 
i^ed  in  deadly  feuds.  In  a  more  civilized  condition,  social 
^ud«9  and  civil  broils  are  arrested,  and  nations  only  manifest  the 
(hostile  sentiment  in  war.  But  still  the  leading  aim  is  the  gratifi- 
cation of  self;  and,  as  every  individual  is  supposed  to  be  gov- 
erned by  selfish  motives,  whatever  he  seeks  to  obtain  becomes  a 
Hatter  of  commercial  exchange,  for  which  he  is  charged  the  lar- 
^'*^t  possible  amount  that  can  be  obtained.  Education,  religion, 
uiil  general  moral  improvement,  are  treated  as  selfish  objects  of 
iun«uit,  ibr  which  the  individual  must  pay  a  liberal  equivalent, 
Proportional  to  ihe  selfish  benefit  which  they  are  supposed  to 
onfer. 
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Education  and  religion  become  matters  of  mercenary  specida- 
lion,  and  while  the  poorer  classes  are  deprived  of  their  benefits^ 
education  and  religion  are  themselves  injured,  and  rendered  bar- 
ren of  good  fruits  by  their  unnatural  alliance  v^ith  mammon. 

The  absurdity,  and,  indeed,  the  injurious  tendency  ot  this  un- 
natural alliance — giving  a  mercenary  character  to  those  things 
which  are  essentially  unselfish  have,  for  a  number  of  years  paat^ 
attracted  the  attention  of  governments -and  philanthropic  individ- 
uals. It  has  been  plainly  perceived  by  every  philanthropist,  that 
there  is  an  essential  difference  between  moral  and  selfish  objects 
of  pursuit.    He  who  seeks  possession  of  lands,  houses,  money, 

*  aad  goods,  which  he  designs  to  monopolize  for  Us  own  individual 
benefit  and  aggrandizement,  may  be  justly  charged  a  full  price, 
or  taxed  with  a  heavy  tax  at  every  step  in  his  career;  bat  he 
who  aims  to  serve  and  benefit  his  fellow  beings,  instead  of  being 

'  diarged,  taxed,  or  oppressed  by  society,  should  receive  every  as- 
sistance and  encouragement  in  bis  laudable  undertaking.    Hence, 

'  governments  lav  their  taxes  upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
accumulation  of  property  for  their  own  exclusive  benefit,  and  not 
upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  accumulation  of  knowledge, 
for  the  benefit  of  society  at  large. 

The  property  of  each  individual  is  designed  for  his  own  exchi* 
sive  benefit,  but  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  improve- 
ment which  he  obtains  by  a  proper  course  of  education,  contrib* 
utes  but  little  to  his  own  pecuniary  benefit,  while  it  contributes 
vastly  to  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  society.  The  whole  com- 
monwealth is  deeply  interested  in  having  citizens  of  intelligence, 
of  well  disciplined  minds,  of  generous  sentiments,  and  of  thor* 

'  oughly  moral  character.  Hence,  enlightened  governments,  in- 
stead of  taxing  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  endeavor  in  every 
way  to  encourage  education,  by  libraries,  universities,  and  schoola 
— ^by  honors  conferred  upon  educated  men,  and  by  particular 
favors  and  privileges  accorded  to  students.  The  student  ia  not 
regarded  as  one  who  is  in  pursuit  of  selfish  objects,  but  rather  as 
one  who  is  discharging  his  duty  to  his  country,  by  rendering  hint- 
self  more  enlightened  and  virtuous. 

The  welfare  of  the  community  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
knowledge,  and  virtuous  mental  discipline  which  are  difiuBed. 
Hence,  as  it  is  the  welfare  of  ail  that  is  promoted  by  education, 

'the  commonwealth  is  bound,  in  justice,  to  render  education  fre^ 
to  all.    Not  for  the  sake,  merely,  of  benefiting  the  individual  ed- 

'^ucated,  but  in  order  that  each  individual  thus  educated,  may  be- 
come a  blessing,  instead  of  a  curse  to  society.  In  other  wordsi, 
education  is  practical  philanthropy,  and  he  who  educates  himeelf, 
in  a  thorough  and  \drtuous  manner,  confers  a  blessing  upon  bis 
country,  by  giving  her  a  valuablfe  citizen. 

Even  the  despotisms  of  Europe,  to  a  great  extent,  have  recog- 
sized  thb  doctrine,  and  by  their  ample  libraries,  and  ^ir  gratoi- 
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tons  coimes  bf  instraetiony  and  die  priril^0»  «ecimied*'to.  l3te- 
dentB  and  learned  men,  have  recognized  education  as  a  blessi^f 
to  the  state,  rather  than  a  property  of  the  individixal. 

Our  own  United  States  have-  also  acted  japon  tUs:  principle, 
and  havts  devoted  large  revenues  tot  promoting  primary  and  col- 
legiate education,  regarding  a  moral  and  intellectual  training  df 
'  each  individual,  not  as  a  selfish  benefit  to  him,  but  as  a.  philan- 
thropic benefit  to  the  conununity. 

This  doctrine  being  already  recognized  and  acted  jcipon^  I  pro- 
pose merely  to  show^^owr  it  shall  becarried  out  fully  to  its  legiti- 
mate extent,  so  as  to  confer  a  vastly  greatei^  amount  of  benefiit 
upon  the  community  at4arge.  And  in  the^ery  outset,  I. would 
take  occasion  to  repel  witi^  unutterable  scorn,  the  aristocratic 
idea,  that  a  free  ^ucation,  bestowed  by  the  statey  b  an  act  of 
charity  degrading  to  the  independence  of  the  recipient,  llbat 
idea  is  false,  and  as  contemptible  as  false.  He  who  «6eeks  to 
obtain  a  large  amount  of  knowledge,  seeks^to  obtain  that) •which 
from  its  very  nature  is  diffusive,  aSid  which  'he  must  communioate 
to  others.  He  seeks  to  obtain  that  which  will  render  him  a  better 
man,  and  will  enable  hkn  to  confer  blessings  upon  mankind.  Im 
the  pursuit  of  this  knowledge,  he  performs  the  part  of  a  philan- 
tfaropist;  and,  if  the  state  shall  recognize'  him  in  that  character, 
and  extend  him  a  liberal  assistance,  the  assistance  which  he  re- 
ceives is  justly  due  to  his  meritorious  exertions,  and  the  state  is 
benefitted  by  the  transaction  more  than  he.  In  like  manner, 
every  seeker  of  knowledge — every  humble  student,  is  really  la- 
boring to  elevate  the-  tone  and  character  of  society,  and  may 
justly  demand  from  the  state,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  be  assisted 
in  his  efiVuts  for  the  diffiision  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

The  acquisition  of  wealth  and  power,  or  any  other  selfish  ob- 
jects, is  not  promoted  by  the  highest  order  of  education.  On  the 
contrary,  such  an  education  subdues  the  ^animal  nature,  and  ele- 
vates the  moral  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  who  are  thus  occu- 
pied, may  be  regarded  as  the  pioneers  and  missionaries  of  hu- 
manity, who  have -a  just  claim  upon  the  gratitude  and  assistance 
of  society.  When  we  give  then  to  an  individual,  to  promote 
education,  we  give  not  to  him,  but  to  society ;  and  when,  by  our 
iiherality,  we  induce  him  to  consecrate  his  life  to  scientific  and 
xnoral  pursuits,  we  detach  him  entirely  from  selfish  objectSy^  and 
ive  kindle  a  light  which  illuminates  the  world,  but  which  is  some- 
times itself  consumed  and  exhausted,  to  furnish  that  light. 

^o  state  which  has  acted  upon  this  theory  of  education,  ^has 
ever  discovered  its  fallacy,  or  had  cause  to  regret « it.  The 
axxioont  of  wealth  bestowed  in  the  several  states  of  this  Union 
upon  primary  education,  gives  them  an  ampler  return  of  socisl 
benefits  to  the  whole  community,  than  any  other  politicAd  expen- 
diture. And  if  I  should  urge  a  small  additional  appropriation  to 
render  oar  action  consistent  and  complete^  I  would  njrge  tfaaa 
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whick  ail  experience  iias  proved  to  be  the  maest  myregtmtnt 
which  a  country  can  make.  The  welfare  and  perpetuity  of  our 
republic — the  safety  of  our  lives  and  property,  depend  upon  a 
Ihoi^ough  education  of  every  citizen^  This*  is  our  only  bulwark 
againet  crime  and  pauperism — against  civil  war,  and  militaiy 
despotism.  But  if  so  small-  amount  of  education  be  so  ben- 
eficial i]»  protecting,  us  from  universal  disorder,  mobs,  and  civil 
wars,  would  not  a  larger  amount  be  a  still  more  profitable  invest- 
meiit?  Would  not  the  eictension  of  high  schools  and  colleges 
over  the  land,  diffusing  to  every  citizen  a  thorough  literary  find 
scientific  education,  render  our  country,  in  a  short  time,  the  wisest, 
the  happiest,  and  the  most  prosperous  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth?  A  country,  in  which  mobs  and  riots  would  be  unknown — 
in  which  jails  and  gibbets  would  moulder  in  pieces  for  want  of 
occupants,  and  in  which  a  thief  or  a  beggar  would  be  regarded 
as  a  psychological  curiosity.  Thtere  is  no  imaginable  pitch  of 
national  intelligence,  prosperity,  glory,  and  grandeur,  which  we 
might  not  attain  by  a  proper  system  of  universal  collegiate  edu- 
cation. 

But  while  we,  as  a  community,  are  interested  in  the  training  of 
every  citizen^  we  have  a  still  more  direct  interest  in  the  training^ 
of  our  professional  men.     Under  the  existing  system,  primaiy 
education  is  assisted  by  the  state ;  but  professional  education  is 
left  mainly  to  the  struggles  of  the  individual,  aa  though  the  com- 
munity had  no  interest  in  it.     The  consequences  of  this  course, 
especially  in  the  medical  profession,  have  been  dtsaatrous  to  the 
Uves  and  health  of  the  comnorunity.      Instruction  in  the  med* 
ical  profession  has  been  made  an  affair  of  mercenary  business, 
and  enormous  fees  have  been  exacted  for  a  brief  course  of  colle- 
giate instruction,  the  expense  of  which  has  deterred  a  large  num- 
ber from  going  through  a  regular  course  of  study.     Hence,  ct 
large    number  of  the  medical  profession,  often  deficient  evex^ 
in  their  primary  education,  ofier  to  take  charge  of  the  lives  and 
health  of  the  community,  not  only  without  attending  a  coUege, 

but  with  a  very  limited  and  imperfect  course  of  private  study. 

A  host  of  half  educated,  or  uneducated  quacks,  are,  therefore, 
found  to  be  scattered  through  our  country ;  and  the  consequeneea 
of  their  ignorance  are  visible  in  the  terrible  mortality  that  fre- 
quently attend  our  epidemics. 

In  1838-39,  when  there  were  25  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States,  they  had  but  about  one  huniired  pupils  each,  on  an  &ve« 
rage,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Drake,  this  was  but  one-half  of  tlie 
number  studying  medicine — ^the  other  half  dispensing  with  coll^« 
giate  education.  The  latter,  however,  is  but  a  coiyecture  lor 
which  I  would  not  be  responsible. 

The  medical  profession  has  been  busily  engaged  in  devlBini^ 
remedies  for  these  existing  evils — ^they  propose  longer  courses  of 
lectures,  claasical  education,  penal  laws,  and  other  schenx* 
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which  experience  will  prove  entirely  unsatisfacto^'.  ^Lengthen- 
ing  the  terms  of  the  courses  will  only  drive  an  additional  number 
of  young  men  away  from  the  schools  entirely;  the  demand  of  a 
.classical  education  will  have  the  same  .effect,  and  vdW  do  no  good 
— ^penal  laws  for  the  benefit  of  any  class  .of  practitioners  our 
people  will  not  and  ought  not  to  submit  to. 

All  that  we  ccm  do  is  to  make  our  schools  more  attractive,  ;and 
our  instruction  mope  effioient  and  free  of  expense.    The  restric- 
.tive  system  is  in  full  force  in  England,  where  a  complete  course 
of  study  requires  about  eight  years,  and  is  attended  by  very 
lieavy  expenses;  and  yet  the  Englieh  physicians  are  not  after  aH 
superior  to  the  American — ^indeed,  where  they  have  tried  their 
sliill  upon  similar  forms  of  disease,  they  have  not  produced  any 
better  results.     There  may  be  more  .learning  in  England,  but  it 
does  not  make  them  better  practitioners — it  does  not  give  the 
-commvmity  better  health.     When  learning  doses  sight  of  benev- 
olent ends,  and  degeneisates  into. dogmatism  and  pedantry, .it  is 
^of  no  utility  to  the  commiuuty.     l^he  American  JElclectic  system 
of  medicine  is  pre-eminently  utilitarian,  and  it  is  impossible  te 
iind  in  the  transactions  of  the  Faculties  of  London  and  Paris,  as 
successful  results  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  as  have  (been  wit^ 
Aessed  in  your  own  city. 

It  is  not  physicians  who  are  interested  in  this  question,  it  is  the 
community  at  large.  The  consequences  of  ignoranceand  quack- 
rery  affect  not  the  physician  yfho  makes  his  living,  but  the  pa* 
^ent  who  suffers  and  dies.  Js  ktoot,  therefore,  -obviously  the  in- 
terest of  the  community  to  render  medical  education  so  perfectly 
^tccessible  to^atl,  that  no  one  should  ever  think -of  practicing  the 
profession  without  a  thorough  qualification? 

The  ccmsequences  of  the  present  system,  while  full  of  evil  as 

regards  the  profession  at  large,  are  still  more  disastrous  as  re- 

^strds  its  effects  upon  colleges.     Medical  teaching  being. a  matter 

<^f  pecuniary  speculation,  every  school  is  interested  to  build  up 

itself  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbors,  and  s\\  die  jealousies  and 

faoatiUties  of  rival  tradesmen  are  introduced  into  their  operations. 

XJndignified  mancBUvreinga  are  resorted  to  to  obtain  students^ 

the  doctrines  and  the  reputation  of  riviil  schools  .are  assailed ; 

personal  calumnies  circulate  as  freely  as  in^the  warmest  political 

coixtcstsfand,  for  the  sake  of  swelling  their  classes,  or  increase 

§n^  their  receipts,  diplomas  are  often  confeiTcd  upon  young  men 

\^\iG^e  course  of  study  has  been  a  mere  sham,  and  who  are  utterly 

fir&qii&lifi^d  to  practice.     These  things  frequently  occur  even  in 

dohools  of  high  reputation. 

I^et  this  mercenary  system  be  abolished :  let  medical  education 
be  made  as  free  as  primary,  and  the  quarrelsome  rivalry  oT 
-^ehools  will  be  arrested,  the  tone  of  medical  education  will  be 
rf-le*  vated,  the  diploma  will  be  more  apt  to  be  given  to  the  merito- 
jalone)  And  jthe  hosrt  of  half-educated  practitione&B  in  our 
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ooantiy'Vfill-  hb  superceded  .by  an  ample  supply  of  thoroughly 
<iducated, 'judicious,  and  -well  qualified  physicians.  Moreover, 
Ify  taking  away  selfish,  pecuniary  motives,  the  profession  will  be 
wndered  more  liberal,  moreopen  to  reform,  and  the  Hanreya  or 
lenners  of  iSah  present  day,  will  not  find  selfish  combinations  ar- 
myed  gainst  them.  These  prineiplea  have  been  partially  tested 
in  JBunopp,  and  their  efieet  has  alitoys  been  beneficial. 

The  government  of  Prance  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne, manifested  a  dii^position  to  encourage  the  teachers  of 
literature^ and  theology.    In.sithe  thirteenth  century,  the  faculties 
of  ^medicine,  law  and  theology  were  formbally  organized  at  Paris. 
In.- the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  college  edifices  were 
established,. in  which  students  were  lodged  free  of  expense,  aad_ 
■omotimes  were  also  boarded  gratuitously.    In  the  German  uni- 
versities they  >were  lodged  in  bursiB^  which  were  not  quite  gratui- 
tous, but  werefurnished  fdr  a  very  low  rent»t    While  the  students 
were«  thus  favored  in  boarding  and  lodging^.ihey  were  required  to 
^y  foj>  tuition,!  and  professors  depended  for  their  salaries  exclu* 
lively  .upon  tuition  iees ;  afterwards  they  were  assisted  by  sala- 
lies  from  government,  and  at  th«  beginning  of  the  16thcentiiiry,the 
Tinlversities  were  put  upon  a  better  footing,  with  more  numerous 
p/ofessors  and  better  salaries,  while  they  were  required  to  lecture 
gcatis. .    Uiider  this  gratuitous  system  learning  flourished,  and 
such  was  the  demand  for  knowledge,  that  a  great  many  private 
oourses  of  rlectures  were  delivered  in  addition  to  the  regular  gra- 
toitous  courses,  and  ultimatefy  became  more  numerous  and  im- 
portant than  the  or%inal  gratuy;ou8  courses.    Thus  we  perceive 
thatthe<gratuitous  difittsion  of  .knowledge  tends  to  increase  the 
appetite  or  demandv.for  instruction,  and  to  elwrate  the  tone  of 
professional  study.    Let  us  establish  in  our  own  city  a  Medical 
University  capable  of  attracdng  a  thousand  young  men  to  ite^free 
halls,  and  the  most  learned  mea^of  the  whole  countrv,  who  are 
distinguished  in  paaticular  departvients  of  science,  will  be  ready 
to  teach  injppvate  courses,  and  will  find  pupik  able  and  willing 
to  pay  for  fiMher  instruction,  beyond  the  regular  courses  of  the 
eollegesT^— pupils  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  the  highest 
stations  in,  .their  respective  spheres. 

To  illustrate  the  extent  of  German  University  education  iu  the 
medical  departments,  I  would  refer  to  the  liiit  of  gratuitous  cour* 
•es  of  lectures  giveabv  eminent  professors  at  Berlin  during  the 
winter  term  of  18S0,  irom  the  1st  of  November  to  (he  ist  oi 
May.  In  this  list  we  find  ameng  the  names  of  professors  glviag 
gratuitous  courses,  several  whose  names  are  familiar  to  every' 
medical  student. 

Pro6.  Casper,  Hecker,  Damerow,  Bartels,  Rudolphi,  Schlexxi 
Khape,  Brandt,  Hufel3nd,  jr.,  Schultz,  Osann,   Horn,  Oppert^ 
Sundelin,  Reich,-  Jungl^en,  Kluge  and  Wagner. 

la^  additi«a,.  to«  thesa^  thace  were  jbrty-fiva  private  couraeo  .of 
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lectures  on  ahnoet  every  imaginable  subject,  and  fifteen  courses 
of  clinical  instruction,  making  altogether  about  eighty  courses  of 
lectures  upon  medical  subjects. 

The  original  programme  of  gratuitous  lectures  has  thus  been . 
completely  overwhelmed  and  hidden  by  the  greater  number  and  \ 
importance  of  the  private  courses,  for  which  a  fee  is  paid ;  and 
yet  practically  the  lectures  are  still  sufficiently  free — stipends 
are  established  for  the  assistance  of  poor  scholars,  and  I  have 
been  informed  by  a  German  professor  that  any  one  who  wishes 
to  attend  in  Berlin  can  eastly  obtain  admission,  and  after  obtain*' 
tng  his  education  free,  can  become  a  teacher  himself,  under  the 
title  of  an  extraordinary  professor,  instructing  such  private  clas«- 
ses  as  he  has  ability  to  attract.  Here  is  an  extensive  system  of 
free  teaching,  and  free  competition  in  teaching,  which  gives  to 
Germany  her  pre-eminence  in  learning,  and  wUch  I  wish  to  see 
introduced  in  our  midst  in  a  still  more  liberal  manner  than  has 
ever  been  attempted  anywhere.  I  wish  the  plan  to  be  so  free  and 
liberal,  that  the  Faculty  not  exacting  money  from  the  pupil 
may,  instead  of  money,  exact  faitibful  study  by  attendance  on 
several  courses,  until  he  is  qualified  according  to  the  highest 
standard  of  attainment. 

At  the  present  time,  we  may  go  to  Paris  and  gather  all  the 
knowledge  and  skill  attainable  from  Hospitals  and  Colleges,  con- 
ducted by  the  most  eminent  teachers  in  the  world,  without  any 
expense.  But  to  students  who  are  aspiring  to  a  dijploma,  the 
charge  for  the  diploma  and  examinations,  and  for  four  years  ser* 
▼ices  of  eighteen  professors  and  twelve  hospitals,  amounts  to 
about  S20  dollars,  or  about  fifty-five  per  annum. 

It  may  be  said  by  practical  men,  that  the  system  of  free  medi- 
cal education  which  we  propose  is  entirely  impracticable — ^that 
our  State  will  not  appropriate  h^  revenue  to  such  a  purpose,  and 
that  talented  medical  men  will  not  teach  without  an  ample  com- 
pensation. Igrant  &at  the  State  will  not  appropriate  the  amount 
necessary,  or  the  amount  which  medical  corporations  would  be 
sure  to  demand.  According  to  the  old  ideas  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession which  we  have  inherited  from  England,  it  would  require 
one  hundred  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  establish  suo* 
cessfully  a  free  medical  school  of  a  high  order.  But  according 
to  those  bold  and  firee  ideas  which  characterize  our  own  country, 
no  such  endowment  is  necessary.  I  have  the  proiad  satisfaction 
of  announcing  to  you  to  night,  tfiat  a  single  medical  faculty,  with 
their  board  of  trustees,  who  have  for  several  years  past  main- 
tained the  largest  medical  school  in  the  Queen  City  of  the  West, 
have  resolved,  for  the  welfare  of  humanity,  to  set  the  example  to 
the  world  of  voluntarily  renounding  their  usual  perquisites,  and 
bave  determined  of  their  own  free  will,  and  at  their  own  expense, 
14)  establish  here  on  a  scale  of  imposing  magnitude,  the  Cemtkal 
Fxn  Mbimoai.  Coixme  of  Amkuca. 
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This  philanthropic  echeme,  which  has  long  beea  chmshed^  bat 

{pronounced  Utopian,  is  now  about  to  be  reaKzed  in  your  midst, 
n  five  weeks  more  the  change  will  be  accomplished,  and  the 
Free  Medical  College  will  be  in  successful  operation,  in  which 
all  necessary  branches  of  a  thorough  medical  education  will  be 
taught  by  a  faculty,  whose  past  success  and  reputation  have 
heretofore  insured  them  upwards  of  two  hundred  matriculants 
per  annum,  and  whose  future  career  bids  fair  to  render  Cincinnati 
the  Medical  Metropolis  of  the  West. 

The  school  to  which  I  allude  is  the  Eclectic  Medical  iNSTrruTE; 
the  only  medical  school  ever  established  in  Cincinnati  which  has 
both  had  an  unvarying  career  of  prosperity,  and  maintained  a 
permanent  stability. 

The  past  career  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  stands  with- 
out a  rival  here  in  point  of  numbers,  in  the  first  years  of  its  es- 
tablishment. The  number  of  its  matriculants  in  the  very  first 
year  was  greater  than  that  of  six  other  established  medical  schools 
— ^and  has  been  for  some  years  greater  than  that  of  five-sixths  of 
the  American  Medical  Colleges.  The  number  of  matriculants  in 
the  Ohio  Medical  College,  in  its  first  three  years  of  existence,  sus- 
tained by  the  talents  of  a  Drake,  amounted  altogether  to  but  sev- 
enty-three. 

The  number  of  matriculants  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
Transylvania  University,  which  was  the  most  popular  and  flour- 
ishing of  its  day,  during  the  first  three  years  was  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five. 

The  number  of  matriculants  in  the  Louisville  Medical  Institute, 
which  surpassed  the  glory  of  Transylvania,  was,  during  the  first 
three  years,  four  hundred  and  four ;  while  the  number  of  matric- 
ulants in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  during  the  first  three  years 
was  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  Three  years  were  sufficient 
to  place  it  far  in  advance  of  a  state  institution,  upon  which  vast 
sums  of  money  had  been  expended,  and  which  had  been  gather- 
ing strength  for  thirty  years. 

.  The  principal  cause  of  this  unprecedented  success  in  the  Insiti- 
tute,  was  the  liberal  and  pi*actical  character  of  its  instruction, 
the  numerous  improvements  in  the  science  and  philosophy  of 
medicine,  which  were  introduced  by  its  faculty,  and  the  untiring 
zeal  with  which  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  order  that  they  might  c^end  forth 
graduates  fully  qualified  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  coounu- 
nity,  and  to  diminish  the  mortality  of  the  prevalent  epidemics. 

The  Institute  has  now  an  established  rank  and  reputation, 
which  will  enable  it  to  command  the  largest  classes  ever  assem- 
bled in  this  city  ;  and  its  faculty  are  advancing  in  this  enterprise, 
with  a  view  not  of  lowering,  but  of  universally  elevating  medical 
education.  They  propose  to  enlarge  their  facilities  and  means 
of  instruction — ^to  erect  a  spacious  edifice — an  edifice  eapable  of 
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eontamiag  classes  of  from  five  to  six  hundred  pupils.  And  in 
connection  with  the  Institute,  they  propose  the  establishment  of 
a  Hospital,  in  which  the  sick  may  be  relieved,  and  clinical  instruc- 
tion may  be  imparted  to  their  classes.  In  short,  we  propose  to 
establish  an  Institution  rivaling  the  universities  of  Germany  and 
Paris  in  the  philosophical  and  practical  value  of  its  courses  of 
instruction,  which  may  be  known  at  home  and  abroad  as  the  cen- 
tral representative  of  what  America  can  do  for  medical  science, 
by  her  own  peculiar  resources,  original  thoughts,  and  practical 
(^servations. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  this  is  a  bold  undertaking — that  it  in- 
volves a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice  ;  but  we  believe  that  a  liberal 
public  will  not  allow  that  sacrifice  to  fall  upon  the  members  of 
the  faculty  alone.  We  believe  that  they  will  at  least  render  us 
the  necessary  pecuniary  assistance  for  the  erection  of  the  edifice 
in  which  we  are  pledged  to  establish  the  Free  Amebican  College 
OF  Medicine. 

The  successful  establishment  of  such  an  institution  would  tend 
to  render  Cincinnati  a  central  emporium  of  medical  science. 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  would  lose  their  proud  pre-eminence 
in  medical  instruction  ;  and  in  science,  as  well  as  in  government, 
we  should  observe  that  the  "  star  of  empire  "  westward  "  wends 
its  way." 

So  glorious  a  prospect  as  this  has  created  in  many  minds  a 
doubt  of  the  possibility  of  its  realization  ;  but  I  need  only  remark, 
that  within  five  weeks  you  may  behold  our  hall  thronged  by  the 
first  class  of  the  Free  Medical  College.  And  within  five  or  six 
months,  the  architecture  of  the  new  n^edical  edifice  may  be  expec- 
ted to  rear  its  imposing  front. 

In  what  respect  are  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  especially  inter- 
ested in  this  school  ?  They  are  interested  in  its  prosperity  as 
the  pride  and  ornament  of  their  city.  This  is  the  only  uniformly 
success  s  chool  that  has  ever  been  maintained  in  this  city — ihm 
only  school  which  has  possessed  sufficient  vitality,  energy,  enthu- 
siasm and  talent  to  maintain  its  pre-eminence  against  the  most 
energetic  rivalry  and  opposition.  It  is  the  only  school  the  loss  of 
^hlch  would  be  felt  as  a  national  calamity,  by  those  who  know 
lie  value  of  its  labors — ^thc  only  school  in  which  there  is  any 
p-eat  amount  of  science  beyond  what  has  already  been  recorded 
n  medical  text  books — the  only  school  of  any  prominence  which 
I  as  a  distinctive  American  chai-acter,  and  which  is  not  a  sterco- 
yped  copy  of  what  has  gone  before,  or  an  humble  follower  of 
hat  which  is  taught  us  from  Europe. 

I  make  these  remarks  not  with  a  view  to  depreciate  the  char- 
acter of  other  schools,  in  which  we  cheerfiilly  recognize  their  mer- 
Td,  talents,  and  learning,  but  as  an  act  of  justice  to  an  Institute 
rhich  bases  its  claims  upon  the  originality  and  practical  value  of 
;8  teaching. 
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The  citizens  of  Cincinaati  are  deeply  interested  in  this  mov^ 
ment,  because  il  renders  their  city  an  important  focal  point,  to 
which  many  eyes  will  be  directed  from  all  quarters  of  the  United 
States ;  thus  promoting  in  every  direction  its  intellectual,  social 
and  commercial  connections,  andits  central  pre-eminence.  Young 
men  from  all  quarters  of  the  country — from  Canada  to  Texas, 
have  already  attended  our  lectures. 

Cincinnati  has  even  a  pplitical  interest  in  this  enterprise^ — 
While  young  men  are  gathering  together  in  one  harmonious  body 
in  our  halls,  united  in  a  common  cause — gathered  in  from  tbs 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  north — from  the  old  Atlantic  States,  and 
from  the  golden  realms  of  California—from  the  farms  of  Ken- 
lucky,  and  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South — from  Florida  and  Tojh 
as,  we  bring  together  and  unite  in  the  bonds  of  science  and  friend- 
ship tbe  professional  men  of  remote  regions  of  the  countiy.  We 
harmonize  the  asperities  of  sectional  feeling,  and  add  one  more 
link  to  bind  together  the  north  and  the  south,  and  assist  in  pre- 
serving the  perpetuity  of  our  Union. 

Cincinnati  has  a  pecuniary  interest  in  such  an  enterprise. 
Bringing  togeth^  annually,  large  numbers  of  young  men  whose 
expenditures  for  books  and  clothing,  for  all  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life,  and  for  professional  equipments,  will  give  addi- 
tional activity  to  her  business. 

Cincinnati  is  deeply  interested  to  establish  a  reputation  abroad 
as  the  city  of  liberal  institutions,  where  libraries  are  accessible  to 
all,  and  where  education  of  all  grades,  from  the  humble  primary 
commencement,  to  its  completion  in  college,  and  the  final  prepar- 
ation for  professional  life  r.re  open  to  all,  as  free  as  air,  and  sun- 
shine. Let  this  be  the  established  reputation  of  the  city,  and  it 
will  furnish  a  strong  additional  inducement,  to  the  worthiest  and 
most  enlightened  class  of  people,  to  settie  in  our  city  and  svrell 
its  numbers  with  estimable  citizenSi 

But  Cincinnati  has  an  additional  interest  in  this  enterprise,  in 
common  with  the  whole  country.  We  do  most  consdentiously 
regard  those  improvements  in  medical  science,  which  have  been 
originated  by  liberal  American  physicians,  as  being  by  far  the 
most  important  and  useful  discoveries  of  the  age.  We  believe 
that  the  valuable  scientific  discoveries,  which  are  imparted  to  our 
pupils,  and  the  important  additional  resources,  with  which  they 
are  provided  for  the  hour  of  distress  and  danger,  are  among  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  science  and  benevolence,  in  tiie  nineteenth 
century.  We  proudly  point  to  the  triumphant  demonstration  of 
these  assertions.  We  point  to  the  fact  that  while  cholera  trav- 
elled around  the  world,  destroying  according  to  historical  testi- 
mony, from  one  fourth  to  one  half  of  all  its  dctims — striking  a 
panic  into  every  community,  and  laughing  to  scorn  the  resources 
of  medicine,  in  Paris,  London,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  its 
terrible  career  was  stayed  in  Cincinnati,  so  fSEtr  as  the  sphere  of 
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oar  college  extended.    Out  of  more  than  fifteen  huncbt^  mdivid- 
aab,  who  relied  npon  the  American  system  of  medicine  taught 
ia  oar  Institute,  there  were  only  sixty-five  deaths,  being  less  than 
one-twentieth;  less  than  five  per  cent. 
I      There  are  probably  at  this  time  in  Cincinnati,  if  they  have  ndt 
removed,  five  hundr^  individuals,  who  owe  their  lives  to  the  ex- 
istence of  our  Institute  audits  system  of  practice — who  but  for 
the  appropriate  and  efficient  remedies  applied  by  the  Eclectie 
practitioners,  would  at  this  time  be  seen  no  more  among  the  liv- 
mg.    We  believe  most  solemnly,  that  by  these  improvements  in 
our  system  of  practice-^which  extend  into  the  details  of  every 
portion  of  meoical  science — a  vast  annual  amount  of  disease^ 
and  sufiering  and  death,  will  be  prevented.    A  difierence  of  but 
one  per  cent,  in  the  annual  mortality  of  medical  practice  in  the 
United  States,  makes  a  difierence  of  a  hundred  thousand  lives 
per  annum — a  difierence  almost  equal  to  the  entire  population  oi 
our  city.    We  claim  with  all  sincerity,  that  the  improvements 
which  we  have  introduced  into  our  system  of  medicine,  produce 
a  saving  of  life  far  greater  than  one  per  cent;  and  we  refer  for 
proof  of  this,  to  the  statistics  of  Eclectics  of  this  city,  in  cases  of 
Cholera,  and  to  those  of  the  Commercial  Hospital,  and  the  city 
cholera  Hospital. 

If  we  were  merely  teaching  stereotyped  repetition  of  the  teach- 
ings of  others,  we  might  present  our  cause  before  you,  in  a  con- 
fident appeal  to  your  liberality ;  but  since  we  claim  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  cause  of  humanity — ^in  the  elevation  of  the  medical ' 
profession, — ^believing  that  the  amount  <^  human  life  and  death, 
disease  and  sufiering,  involved  in  the  success  of  our  enterprisei 
is  greater  than  the  amount  involved  in  any  political  or  miUtaiy 
enterfmse  of  the  age,  we  may  claim  that  even  the  sacred  cauM 
of  the  Hungarian  hero  is  less  important  to  human  life  and  happi- 
ness, than  Uie  peaceful  and  beneficient  improvements,  which  we 
are  laboring  to  introduce ;  which  will  dry  the  tears  of  sufiering 
and  grief,  and  which  in  their  peaceful  operation  throughout  th« 
whole  extent  of  our  republic  may  rescue  millions  from  an  un- 
timely grave. 

The  magnitude  of  my  calculations  may  appear  almost  incred* 
ible ;  but  they  are  based  upon  the  statistics  of  our  national  med- 
ical convention,  and  for  evei^  assertion  that  I  make  I  have 
abun<lant  proof  in  detail.  A  sunilar  but  much  greater  improve- 
ment in  reference  to  human  disease  and  mortality,  has  taken 
Elace  in  Europe.  The  medical  statistics  of  Geneva  have  been 
ept  for  centuries,  and  they  show  that  civilization  and  science 
have  saved  millions  of  lives.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  one  half  of  all  that  were  bom  died  under  five  years  of 
age,  fluid  the  average  longevity  of  the  whole  population  was  but 
18  years.  In  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  one^half  of  the  population 
died  und^r  tweLw.    But  iathe  first  sixty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
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century  one-half  of  the  population  lived  over  27  years.  In  the 
latter  forty  years  one-haif  exceed  32  years  of  age — at  the  be- 
gining  of  the  present  century  one-half  exceeded  40  years,  and 
from  1838  to  1845  one  half  exceeded  43.  The  average  longevity 
at  these  successive  periods  has  been  increasing  from  18  years,  in 
the  16th  century  up  to  41.7  by  our  last  reports.  To  apply  these 
calculations  to  our  own  country,  such  an  improvement  as  is  here 
exhibited  from  1560  to  1845,  would  make  a  variation  in  our  annual 
mortality  of  more  than  half  a  million,  or  about  1 ,500  deaths  daily. 

No  such  variations  as  these  can  be  effected  now  by  any  sys- 
tem of  medical  treatment.  They  depend  largely  upon  otlier 
causes,  but  of  all  single  causes  the  state  of  medical  science  is 
the  most  important — for  I  repeat  when  physicians  through  our 
country  have  a  greater  mortality  in  practice,  of  only  one  per 
cent,  among  their  millions  of  patients,  it  swells  the  list  of  deaths 
a  hundred  thousand  per  annunu 

Cincinnati  is  deeply  interested  in  this  enterprise,  because  we 
propose  to  establisii  a  hospital  for  the  sick.  The  Cincinnati 
Commercial  Hospital  has  been  so  long  notorious  for  its  deplora- 
ble condition — so  long  notorious  for  ^e  extraordinary  mortality 
of  one  sixth  of  all  who  entered  its  walls,  (being  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  the  Louisville  Marine  Hospital,)  that  conunon 
humanity  demands  imperatively  that  something  should  be  done. 

We  propose  to  establish  a  hospital,  in  which  our  faculty  shali 
give  their  personal  attention,  and  the  very  best  accommodations 
*  still  be  found  for  the  sick.    A  hospital  in  which  we  are  confident 
there  never  will  be  even  one  half  the  mortality,  which  has  mark- 
ad  the  Commercial  Hospital. 

Common  humanity  requires  that  the  people  of  Cincinnati 
should  co-operate  in  establishing  a  hospital,  in  which  the  afflicted 
citizen,  or  friendless  stranger,  might  obtain  satisfactory  relief. 
I  call,  then,  upon  the  people  of  Cincinnati  to  lend  us  a  helping 
band,  to  elevate  and  liberalise  the  medical  profession,  and  to  dif- 
iuse  a  thorough  medical  educatioa  far  and  wide — to  render  this 
city  an  emporium  of  medical  science  accessible  to  all.  And, 
finally,  to  establish  a  hospital  in  which  the  best  results  of  actentifie 
medicine  and  kind  attention,  could  be  enjoyed  by  every  patient. 

Nor  do  we  look  alone  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Fr€i« 
Medical  College  and  Hospital.  The  Free  Medical  College  will 
be  the  ge^m  of  a  larger  institution ;  which  is  a  part  of  the  scheme. 

From  the  successful  establishment  of  the  medical  department, 
a  similar  organization  of  a  Free  National  University  will  be  a 
natural  consequence.  The  same  spirit  and  zeal  which  are  inter- 
•ested  in  this  enterprise,  will  carry  it  on  to  its  proper  consumma- 
tion. Give  us  but  efficient  assistance  at  this  time,  and  the  whole 
of  this  philanthropic  enterprise,  for  the  honor  of  your  city,  for 
die  general  welfare  of  humanity,  and  the  glory  of  our  com- 
jBton  country  will   be  realized.      But  whatever   may  be  your 
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generosity  upon  this  occasion,  the  movement  has  begun! — 
We  hope  that  it  will  be  sustained  by  the  liberality  of  Cincinnati, 
and  that  thb  central  city  may  be  made  ibe  seat  of  the  University 
proposed.  But,  if  our  citizens  should  repose  in  apathy,  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  education  will  not  repose  or  be  idle.  In  the  matter 
of  free  professional  education,  Michigan  and  Illinois  are  already 
in  advance  of  us,  and  I  feel  sure  that  in  time,  the  whole  country 
must  adopt  that  principle.  Let  us  not,  in  this  matter,  be  left  be* 
hind  by  neighboring  states  and  cities.  Cleveland  is  already  in 
advance  of  us;  she  has  not  only  had  larger  medical  classes,  but 
is  about  to  realize  the  idea  of  a  free  National  University !  Shall 
we  follow  or  lead  ?  The  scheme  is  not  in  advance  of  the  times, 
but  the  times  are  getting  in  advance  of  us.  I  call,  then,  for  your 
hearty  co-operation,  not  to  endow  a  faculty  with  profitable  sala- 
ries, but  to  assist  them  in  realizing  a  benefit  and  an  ornament  to 
the  city. 
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Our  author  entitles  the  second  part  of  his  Tkens — '<  General 
coxsiDBSATioNs  UPON  TUB  USE  OF  Water  ;"  and  commences  what  he 
styles  the  "practical  part  of  the  subject,"  by  propounding  the 
following  queries ; 

1 .  "  What  kind  of  water  ought  to  be  used  in  surgery  ? 

2.  "  What  are  the  effects  of  water  at  dififerent  temperatures  ? 

3.  '*  What,  in  general,  is  the  most  suitable  temperature  ? 

4.  '^  How  long  ought  water  to  be  continued  ? 

5.  ^'  What  are  the  advantages  of  water  at  a  suitable  tempera- 
tare  ? 

6.  "  What  are  the  inconveniences  which  have  been  attributed  to 
this  agent  ?"  and  after  these  interrogatories  have  been  fully  an- 
swered, he  proposes  in  an  additional  chapter  to  describe  the  prin- 
cipal modes  that  have  been  adopted  for  the  application  of  this 


To  the  first  query,  of  "  What  kind  of  water  ought  to  he  used  in 
surgery  ?"  he  says  : — "We  may  employ  every  kind  of  fresh  water, 
a.nd  confleqoentlv  that  which  is  most  easily  to  be  procured ;  but 
if  we  have  our  cnoice,  we  should  prefer  such  water  as  contains 
the  smallest  quantity  of  saline  and  foreign  particles." 
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Walers  holding  in  (sdiotion  any  eondderabte  amoant  of  saline, 
or  earthy  matters,  where  long  continued,  will  leave  upon  the  ep 
Ldermis  a  deposite  in  the  form  of  an  adherent  oru&t,  that  will  at 
times  sadly  interfere  with  the  healing  ^irocess,  and  not  seldoBi 
will  prove  decidedly  iiyttrious. 

The  2nd  question—''  What  are  the  Meets  of  Water  at  d^erent 
tenu)eratures  /"  requires- a  more  extended  consideration. 

It  is  proved  by  observation,  that  co/c^^water,  or  that  of  a  tem- 

Jerature  of  from  50?  tod2'^Pah.,wlien^appliedcontmuously  toin- 
amed  parts,  is  a  powerful  antijMogisiic^said  also  a,'Sedaivve  when 
the  patient  can  bear  it  without  inconvenience. 

It  abates  the  morbid  local  heat,  and  subdues  the  iniammation, 
one  of  whose  chief  elements  is  now  removed.  It  determines  in 
tissues  at  the  point  of  its  application,  a  fibrillary  eontractiUty, 
which  constringes  the  structures^  and  augments,  so  to  speak,  their 
cohesion.  It  possesses  there  a  very  decided  astringent,  property. 
By  diminishing  the  calibre  of  the  capillaries,  it  repels  the  blood, 
and  becomes  repercussive.  These  properties  have  often  been  put 
to  profit  in  arresting  hemorrhages,  and  in  diminishing  the  too 
great  laxity  of  the  skin  in  certain  parts,  as  in  the  superior  palpe- 
bral, scrotum,  &c. 

Cold  water  has  also  the  property  of  directly  exciting  the  tissues, 
and  with  an  energy  proportioned  to  the  lowness<of  ^e  tempera- 
lure  and  the  suddenness  of  the  impression.  We  may  invoke  this 
property  of  water  advantageously  in  all  cases  of  atony,  and  of 
debility  of  any  part  of  the  system,  to  arouse  and  restore  tiie  tis* 
sues  to  the  condition  of  excitement  necessary  to  cicatrization. 

M.  PiROGOFF,  affirms,  that  '^  there  is  no  better  means  than  the 
employment  of  ice  or  snow,  to  combat  the  scorbutic  tendency 
which  a  low  temperature  impresses  upon  wounds  during  the 
rigorous  winters  so  common  in  Russia."  '^  I  do  not  know," 
says  M.  Richet,  from  whom  the  above  passage  is  borrowed, 
"  whether  the  Russian  surgeon  applies  the  cold  intermittently  ; 
yet  in  this  way  alone  can  1  explain  its  efficacy,  by  supposing^  its 
success  to  depend  upon  the  reaction  which  always  results  from 
its  sudden  application  and  removal.  " 

Those  surgeons  who  have  made  the  most  use  of  cold  water, 
have  uniformly  noticed  a  depression  of  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  upon  which  it  has  been  applied ;  but  as  yet,  no  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  that  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer,  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  «d  equilibrium  of  temper- 
mature  between  that  liquid  and  the  skin.  It  is  manifest  that  what 
has  been  said  of  the  effects  of  cold  when  water  is  applied,  is  also 
true  when  the  low  state  of  temperature  has  been  obtained  frona 
any  of  the  various  freezing  mixtures. 

"  The  mode  of  the  action  of  cold  water,"  says  Lombard,  *'  being 
known  by  daily  experience  upon  sound  parts,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand "what  must  be  its  effects  upon  wounds  in  general^  and  it  is 
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proper  to  say^  that  dnring  tbe  accera  of  inflammation  to  which 
contased  and  lacerated  woands  are  prindpaliy  subject,  it  ia  ah» 
solutely  necessary  to  repeat  the  application  often  to  prevent  the 
mcrease  of  heat  and  dessication.  The  coolness  of  the  water,  also, 
while  it  tempera  &e  heat,  obviates  congestions  in  the  affected 
Tesseb.  Consequently  the  suppuration  is  infinitely  less,  and  more 
prompt,  as  the  following  histc^  will  prove. 

**^  Gnristophe  Hebert,  a  fusileer  in  the  regiment  of  Alsace,  com- 
pany  of  Ruttenburg,  aged  about  twenty  years,  of  a  dehcate  tem- 
perament, received  the  0th  of  February,  1785,  a  cut  from  a  knife, 
which  severed  the  extensor  tendons  transversely,  and  also  cut  the 
metacarpal  bones  which  sustained  the  three  last  fingera.  He  was 
immediately  taken  to  the  hospital. 

''  The  mode  of  dressing  consisted  in  placing  the  hand  upon  a 
pallet,  so  tiiat,  by  the  aid  of  a  crucial  bandage,  we  could  retain 
the  fingers  in  place,  after  they  had  been  adjusted.  This  apparel 
was  simply  moistened  with  cold  water,  with  express  ii\)unctions 
to  renew  it  as  often  as  the  patient  discovered  in  the  limb  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  heat.  The  hemorrtiage,  although  quite  copious  at 
first,  soon  ceased.  On  the  third  day,  the  hand  was  a  little  swol- 
len, but  the  pain  was  so  slight  as  not  in  the  least  to  discompose 
him,  or  disturb  his  sleep,  and  the  wound  had  such  a  healthy  se- 
eretion,  as  to  permit  us  to  regard  the  swelling  as  of  no  conse- 
quence. Suppuration  progressed  regularlv  without  becoming  ex- 
cessive, and  was  at  all  times  healthy.  The  dry  lint  employed  in 
the  last  dressings^  completed  the  cicatrization  which  the  continued 
use  of  cold  water  had  so  well  commenced ;  and  the  soldier  left 
the  hospital  on  the  10th  of  March  perfectly  cured,  and  without 
having  experienced  a  single  unfavorable  symptom.^* 

Cold  water  possesses  very  marked  stimulating  properties :  it 
congests  and  reddens  healthy  tissues,  and  it  produces  the  game 
phenomena  upon  inflamed  parts.  It  also  hastens  suppuration,  by 
increasing  the  activity  of  the  parts. 

At  a  higher  temperature,  as  from  86®  to  95**  Fah.,  that  is,  below 
or  near  the  temperature  of  the  body,  its  application  to  an  in- 
flamed part,  where  pain,  heat,  swelling  and  redness  are  present, 
it  relaxes  the  tissues,  obtunds  their  excessive  sensibility  and  con- 
traetiUty,  and  produces  marked  relief.  If  the  application  at  this 
temperature  be  continued,  the  cortege  of  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  seen  little  by  little  to  disappear,  and  its  emollient  action  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  most  favorable  manner.  At  this  temperature,  also, 
it  promotes  suppuration. 

We  see  indeed  every  day,  wounds  whose  appearance  was  sat- 
isfactory, and  which  had  reached  the  stage  of  regularsuppuration, 
suddenly  assume,  under  the  operation  of  various  causes,  a  bad 
aspect,  in  connection,  ordinarily,  with  a  manifest  diminution,  and 
■ometimes  with  an  arrest  of  the  secretion  of  pus.  In  those  cases, 
the  employment  of  water,  wuntepaie^  «»nfi,%ooii  restores  the  se* 
arstiaff  muhtm  to  their  nonaal  eondutioM. 
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Waier  in  the  middle  temperature,  that  io,  between  64"^  and  77^ 
Fah.,  partakes  of  the  properties  of  both  cold  and  waAn  water ;  and 
at  this  temperature  it  possesaea  almost  all  the  advantagea  of  cold 
water,  without  ita  inconveniencea,  aa  we  ahall  hereafter  discover. 

Its  use,  after  an  operation,  destroys  that  erethism  and  pain  that 
ordinarily  succeeds  the  use  of  the  knife ;  while  on  the  contrary 
if  the  patient  is  in  that  state  of  stupor  which  usually  ac  compan- 
ies grave  lesions,  such  as  violent  falls,  crushing  by  machines, 
wounds  from  fire-arms,  &o^,  it  restores  tranquility  by  regulating 
the  action  of  the  nervous  system. 

In  cases  where  inflammation  has  not  yet  occurred,  it  prevents 
it,  and  oft;en  obviates  the  development  of  traumatic  fever.  If, 
however,  these  phenomena  are  already  manifest,  water  moderates 
them,  or  makes  them  entirely  cease,  and  arrests  the  accidents 
which  the  inflammation  was  producing. 

Amussat  says,  he  has  witnessed  the  power  of  irrigatious  widi 
tepid  water  in  subduing  traumatic  fever,  consequent  upon  a  se- 
vere operation  made  by  his  father  upon  a  lady  of  sixty  years  of 
age.  Water  at  68**  or  71*^  Fah.,  employed  immediately  after  Ae 
operation,  had  prevented  all  inflammatory  reaction,  when  the 
patient  suspended  the  application  during  the  night.  Fever  was 
soon  apparent.  After  several  hours,  the  irrigations  were  recom- 
menced, and  the  fever  ceased.  Again  the  water  was  suspended, 
and  the  fever  reappeared ;  and  again  applied,  and  disappeared 
again." 

A.  Berard  has  noticed,  thatin  the  treatment  of  simple  wounds, 
water  greatly  favors  union  by  immediate  adhesion. 

^'  If  we  carefully  note  the  action  of  water  upon  a  suppurating 
surface,  we  see  that  it  acts  as  an  antiphlogistic  and  detersive. — 
It  moderates  the  purulent  secretion,  and  removes  the  pus  as  fast 
as  it  is  produced.  Indeed,  we  may  affirm  that  from  the  use  of 
this  agent,  there  results  a  suppuration  laudable  in  quality  and  in 
quantity ;  also  an  inodular  membrane,  and  by  consequence,  a 
cicatrix,  formed  with  more  regularity  and  promptness." 

While  observation,  many  times  repeated,  has  proved  incontest- 
ibly  the  truth  of  the  above  quotation,  it  is  but  natural  that  the 
enquiring  mind  should  seek  to  discover  the  modus  operandi  of  this 
simple  agent  in  producing  such  wonderful  results ;  and  therefore 
we  find  that  various  observers  have  come  to  different  conclusions 
— a  few  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  examine. 

**  How  does  water  produce  the  eflects  of  which  we  have  spoken?" 

*'  Is  it  by  restraining  the  morbid  development  of  caloric  in  the 
part,  as  is  maintained  by  Martel,  Parr  and  Josbe  ?" 

"  Is  it  by  hyposthenic  action  upon  the  nervous  radicals  ?" 

*'  Is  it  by  absorption,  as  Louis,  Percy  and  Lombard  think,  in  op- 
position to  M.  M.  JossE  and  Malgaigne?" 

'^  Is  it  because  water  by  irrigation  acts  upon  the  parts  as  a  bath 
of  moderate  temperature^  which,  while  it  does  not  interrupt  the 
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ciFcnlalioft  of  the  flaidft,  pitevents  nevertheless  fheir  being  caitied 
ia  too  great  abundance  to  tiie  diseased  limb,  as  is  supposed  bj 

NiVET?" 

*^  la  it  by  maintaining  in  die  diseased  parts  a  uniformity  of 
temperature,  that  the  warm  and  hot  water  dressings  of  Mr.  Lds- 
Totf  aet,  as  advocated  by  Riorbt  ?"  thus  producing  an  incubatio?i 
of  a  novel  kind. 

^'  Is  there  a  development  of  electric  phenomena,  from  contact 
of  the  water  with  the  body  at  unequal  temperatures,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  Joasa  ?*' 

Or  rather,  may  it  not  be  by  a  combtTuUum  of  these  varioui 
effects — ^the  one  or  the  other  predominating,  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time  he  is  being  acted  upon 
by  the  fluid,  as  well  as  die  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  time 
of  its  being  applied  ? 

It  ia  easy  to  understand,  that  cold  wajter  applied  to  the  human 
frame  will,  aeoerding  to  natural  laws,  absorb  morbid  or  normal 
caloric,  until  the  parts  in  contact  with  it  are  reduced  to  the  same 
temperature  with  the  water ;  and  therefore  all  must  answer  the 
first  question  in  the  affirmative,  yet  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
idea  that  the  other  alleged  causes  may  deserve  some  credit  in 
producing  the  result. 

In  regard  to  absorption,  M.  Patkt  has  made  some  experiments, 
that  well  deserve  consideration  in  arriving  at  a  just  and  proper 
concluaion. 

**  To  determine,"  says  he,  "  the  modus  operandi  of  cold  water, 
there  ia  an  experiment  which  I  have  many  times  repeated.     If 
we  apply  a  vesicatory,  and  remove  it  when  rubefaction  is  pro- 
duced, water,  upon  first  contact  with  the  inflamed  skin,  determines 
a  painful  and  smarting  sensation  ;  but  soon  the  pain  is  blunted 
— ^the  sensation  of  burning  heat  diminishes,  and  at  length  ceases ' 
f»ntirely.    If  we  suddenly  suspend  the  application  of  the  liquid^ 
tne  inflammation  is  renewed,  and  with  more  violence  flian  at  first; 
for  the  vascular  ramifications  having  become  more  permeable, 
adnnit  now  a  larger  quantity  of  blood.     Again,  if  we  remove  the 
ve:§icatory  when  the  vesicles  have  begun  to  form,  we  see  them 
fiiminish,  and  even  completely  disappear  sometimes,  after  the  ap* 
jiltcation  of  cold  water.      If  we  suddenly  cease  the  application, 
trie  \resicles  are  soon  seen  to  be  reproduced,  and  to  augment  in 
\  olume.     This  fact  demonstrates  that  the  physiological  action  of 
absorption  is  not  retarded  by  cold  water  applied  to  the  surface  of 
wounds. 

To  the  patient  who  was  the  subject  of  the  first  observation,  I 
ba%"«  several  times  applied  three  centigrammes  of  sulphate  of 
niorphia  upon  the  surface  of  the  wound  during  continued  irriga- 
\i€9ft  ;  soon  he  ha«  become  drowsy.    The  next  day  I  have  substi- 
tuted ten  centigrammes  of  tartrate  of  antimony  for  the  morphizyf, 
^he  patient  has  experieticed  nausea  without  vomiting. 
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"  A  woman  ooatplainod  of  a  severe  jrheamatio  pain,  seated  in 
the  deltoid  muscle.  Several  blisteni  had  been  applied  in  vain 
upon  the  painful  spot.  The  epidermis  was  removed  after  the 
last  blister,  and  the  raw  surface  sprinkled  with  three  centigrammes 
of  morphine,  and  then  covered  over  with  wet  Imt ;  the  lint  was 
constantly  moistened.  Night  and  morning  the  morj^iine  was  re- 
newed, and  the  fourth  day  the  pain  had  completely  gone. 

'*  These  facts  prove  beyond  controversy,  that  the  application  of 
cold  water  to  the  surface  of  a  wound  does  not  hinder  absorption. 
We  should,  nevertheless,  take  sare  when  desiring  the  absorption 
of  a  remedy,  not  to  puur  upon  the  jpart  an  excess  of  water,  for 
whether  soluble  or  not,  it  will  be  washed  off. 

^'  If  we  remove  the  vesicatory  when  the  cuticle  is  already  very 
much  raised,  absorption  will  not  take  place,  however  long  the 
water  may  be  applied. 

'*  Upon  all  the  patientii  whose  cases  I  have  cited  in  this  me* 
moire,  I  have  established  the  action  of  absorption  by  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  water  to  the  surface  ai  the  wound." 

Maloaigne,  after  having  noted  the  different  theories  that  had 
been  offered  in  explanation  of  the  action  of  water  in  irrigations^ 
says : — ^^  Without  engaging  in  a  discussion  which  is  scarcely  bus* 
ceptible  of  an  entirely  satisfactory  termination,  I  will  say^  that  in 
my  opinion,  the  only  way  to  comprehend  the  therapeutic  action 
of  an  antiphlogistic,  is  to  recognize  in  inflammation  several  ele- 
ments, according  to  the  doctrine  of  Berard  and  Barthez.  If  we 
attack  one  of  these  elements  before  the  inflammation  is  developed, 
frequently  it  is  entirely  prevented :  if  it  is  established,  the  success 
will  depend  upon  the  relative  value  of  the  element  attacked,  and 
of  the  stage  at  which  the  inflammation  has  arrived.  Thus  opium, 
in  large  doses,  by  subduing  pain,  obviates  phlogosis ;  while  leech- 
es act  by  diverting  the  sanguinary  afflux. 

^'  So  by  cold  irrigations,  in  wha'^ever  way  applied,  we  combat 
directly,  either  before  or  after  their  appearance,  the  heat,  sangui- 
nary s^ux,  &c.  With  certain  subjects,  however,  other  elements 
predominate,  as  for  example,  the  nervous  element  or  pain.  Then 
cold  irrigations  are  powerless,  and  U  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to 
tepid  liquids  J* 

Next,  the  thij^d  question,  or,  '*  What  in  general  is  the  most  suitable 
temperature  ?"  is  discussed  by  our  author,  who  advances  the  opin- 
ion that  this  subject  was  better  understood  by  the  ancients  than 
by  the  moderns ;  for  while  they  mainly  used  only  affusions  and 
fomentations,  which  are  much  less  potential  than  irrigations,  they 
were  careful  to  direct  that  the  water  should  be  warm  in  winter 
and  cold  in  summer. 

"  Cold  is  severe  upon  wounds,"  says  HirpocRAXES ;  "  it  hardens 
the  skin,  excites  pain,  retards  suppuration,  predisposes  to  gan- 
grene, shiverings,  convulsions,  tetanus;"  and  llie  followers  of  this 
wbe  teacher  showed  a  laudable  desire  to  be  guided  by  his  teach- 
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ings,  a&il  employed,  generally,  water  of  a  mild  •temperature,  aaA 
more  fi^qnently  warm  than  cold  ;  and  by  a  reference  to  the  for*^ 
mer  article  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  perceived  that  A.  Pake,  La«* 
MoiRER,  Louis,  PoMTiEa,  Guyrot,  Recolxin  andCiiAif6oir,4dso  pre« 
ferred  to  use  water  that  was  tepid. 

Lombard  eays  :— *'The  varieties  of  which  dircases  are  snscepti* 
^  ble,  according  to  the  person  affected — the  different  conditicns  into 
which  they  pass  successively,  depending  upon  the  age,  the  time, 
the  season  and  the  place — the  parts, more  or  lees  delicate,  whxjl 
are  involved,  &c.,  are  circumstances  which  do  not  peimit  the 
supposition  that  cold  water  can  be  a  remedy  applicable  to  every 
kind  of  injury." 

Such  are  the  general  properties  of  t^pid  water,  that  it  softens 
tSie  tissues  of  the  skin,  relaxes  the  texture  of  the  nerves, 
which  are  distributed  through  it,. and  dilates  the  pores,  ^nd , pre* 
pares  them  to  receive  the  smaller  particles  of  water,  to  be  after- 
wards carried  along  the  course  oi  the  circulation.  There  vari* 
ous  effects  contrasted  with  those  in\ariably  produced  by  cold  wa* 
ter  or  ice,  teach  us  the  necessity  of  managing  these  topical  ap- 
plications according  to  the  relative  indications. 

In  no  way  can  we  combat  inflammation  more  effectually,  in 
no  way  can  we  relieve  the  maladies  of  persons  of  a  dried  up 
constitution,  and  especially  of  old  men,  whore  fibres  are  stiff  anit 
withered,  than  by  baths,  fomentations,  immersions,  and  ablutions, 
of  tepid  water.  The  tiue  and  only  remedy  is  to  preserve  the  flex-* 
ibility,  and  the  action  of  the  fibres,  by  moistening  them  as  oiten 
as  Dossible* 

The  most  skillful  practitioners  of  the  last  centuries  did  not 
confound  the. properties  of  cold  water  with  those  of  warm.  The 
proper  time  for  enjplpying  this  remedy,  cold  or  warm,  was  indi- 
cated by  the  changes  which  occurred  in  the  wounds,. and  by  the 
different  revolutions  which  each  season  brought  with  it.  The 
modifications  of  heat  and  of  cold,  of  which  water  is  susceptible, 
i^eenied  to  fulfill  all  indications.  The  degree  of  heat  4U  which  they 
ordinarily  employed  water^  was  such  as  to  excite  an^xgrecable  sensation 
trhcn  the  hand  was  plunged  into  it.  This  is  what  Parb  intends,  when 
he  ^ays  it  ought  to  be  temperate,  or  tepid. 

In  support  of  the  above,  Lombard  cites  the  following  facts : — 
*'  Two  days,"  says  he,  "  after  the  entrance  of  the  soldier  from  Al^ 
sace  into  the  hospital,  there  presented  himself  a  corporal  of  the 
re^raent  of  Foix,  company  of  La  Richardiere,  named  Guirdin,  . 
wounded  by  a  thrust  from  the  point  of  a  sabre,  which  traversed 
the  thickest  part  of  the  deltoid.  This  man  was  of  a  bilious  com- 
plexion, and  had  a  very  irritable  fibre.  The  extensive  tumefac* 
rion  which  occurred  in  the  shoulder  the  moment  the  wound  was 
received,  indicated  an  effusion  in  the  track  through  which  the 
*^abre  had  passed.  To  evacuate  the  blood,  I  enlarged  the  poste- 
Tior  opening,  whose  nan^owness  did  not  permit  it  to  escape.    Thia 
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don&r  I  had  the  tumor  fomented  with  toarmtoatery  and  soon  it  wa» 
diminished  more  than  half— the  blood  haying  escaped  freely  from 
under  the  gentle  warmth  maintained  by  the  fomentations.  The 
tfaek  closed  gradually^  with  slight  suppuration^  and  the  two 
wound#  cicatrized  promptly.  The  progress  of  cure  was  steady 
and  uninterrupted,  and  the  patient  resumed  his  military  exercises 
on  the  twenty -fourth  of  March. 

•  "  The  twentieth  of  April  following,  two  fusileera  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Hesse  Darmistadt  entered  the  hospital,  wounded  by 
Uows  inflicted  for  desertion.  One  of  these,  twenty-two  yearn 
old,  was  of  a  humid  temperament,  and  had  a  very  loose  fibre ; 
tiie  other,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  was,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  ro- 
bust constitution — bilious  and  dry. 

J^**The  first,  Jean  H ,  was  constantly  dressed  with  cold  watery 

and  was  cured  on  the  ninth  day,  although  the  integuments  had 
been  lacerated  deeply  in  several  places. 

•*  The  second,  Christophe  A ,  was  fomented  with  uxtrm  toater-f 

and  notwithstanding  he  nad  been  more  injured  than  the  first,  he 
was  entirely  cured  on  the  tenth  day.'* 

Amussat  agress  in  opinion  with  Lombard  and  Pars,  in  their  es- 
timate of  the  value  of  tepid  water,  and  founds  his  opinions  from 
observing  cases  that  have  occurred  in  the  practice  of  his  father, 
which  have  shown  conclusively  tliat  in  most  instances,  tepid  water 
tt  far  superior  to  cold. 

Percy,  Briot,  GkrrHRiE,  &c.,  made  use  of  water  either  cold  or 
tepid,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed ; 
but  as  they  were  generally  employed  with  armies,  and  on  the  field 
of  battle,  they  were  constrained  to  use  that  which  was  cold,  for 
Ae  want  of  conveniences  for  warming  it. 

"  Tepid  water,'*  says  Sanson,  "  possesses  especially  emollient 
properties  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  applied  to  the  healthy  tissaes, 
it  is  promptly  absorbed  by  them,  swelling  and  softening  them, 
without  abstracting  the  blood,  so  that  they  are  left  pale  and  color- 
less ;  applied  to  inflamed  tissues,  it  relaxes  them,  Q.nd,  pa  haps  by 
facilitating  the  drc^dation  of  the  accurmtlatcd  bloody  it  assuages  th« 
pain,  and  hastens  resolution."  (Perhaps  also  the  pain  and  red- 
ness is  diminished  by  the  animal  electricity^  and  heat  being  ab- 
sorbed and  carried  off  by  the  aquaous  fluid,  which  is  a  free  con- 
ductor of  electrical  fluid. — C.) 

"  It  acts  as  a  cataplasm,"  our  author  continues,  "  or  rather,  at 
the  advocates  of  water  say,  cataplasms  act  as  curative  agents 
only  by  virtue  of  the  water  which  they  contain,  while  simple  wa- 
ter possesses  the  advantage  over  cataplasms,  of  being  more  readily 
absorbed,  since  it  does  not  form  upon  the  skin  a  nmcillaginout 
layer,  which  obstructs  absorption.  It  undergoes  no  changes  ;  it  is 
less  cumbersome — less  expensive  ;  it  is  found  everywhere,  and  is 
subject  to  this  one  inconvenience  alone,  which  does  not  belong  t» 
•ataplaams,  viz:  it  must  be  more  frequently  renewed." 
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Many  surgeons  who  have  advised  the  applicatittn  of  water  a^ 
an  antiphlogistic,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  considered  heat  an 
the  most  important  element  of  inflammation,  have  preferred  to 
use  it  cold ;  yet  those  who  have  discovered,  or  have  supposed  they 
have  discovered  hnrtful  effects  from  the  application  of  water, 
have  almost  invariably  declaimed,  not  against  the  liquid,  but  thp 
low  degree  of  temperature  at  which  it  has  been  applied  ;  and  we 
must  acknowledge,  that  Jiot  unfrequently  surgeons  have  caused 
serious  mischief  by  frigid  applications  long  continued.  But  if 
we  can  remove  the  morbid  neat,  and  subdue  the  inflammation 
with  water  that  is  quite  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  yet  perhaps 
slightly  lower  in  temperature  than  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  objections  referred  to.  will  no  longer  ob* 
tain  ;  and  the  objectors  will  admit  that  their  observations  do  not 
militate  against  the  hqmd.  per  see^  but  only  against  that  which  iis 
too  cold.  Yet  all  must  admit  that  there  are  cases  where  watc;f 
that  is  quite  cold,  even  to  the  point  o£  cpngealation,  is  preferable 
to  that  of  a  higher  temperature. 

Yet  in  the  selection  of  the  temperature  at  which  water  shoold 
be  applied,  we  must  not  only  be  governed  by  the  season  of  th^ 
year,  rather  than  the  degree  Indicated  by  the  thermometer,  bu,t 
we  must  also  take  into  42onsideration  the  temperament,  sex  and 
age  of  the  patient.  Instead  of  being  guided  by  the  instrument, 
we  have  in  the  patient  a  better  thermometer  for  all  practical  pur* 
poses  than  any  instrument  can  be  ;  and  by  being  guided  by  th^ 
seaaations  produced  by  the  applications,  we  can  avoid  all  the  ob* 
jections  that  have  been  urged  against  (he  use  of  this  liquid,  and 
obtain  all  Ae  benefloial  effects  that  have  been  claimed  by  those 
who  advocate  its  use. 

I  have  extended  the  selections  from  authors,  and  my  remarka 
upon  the  subject  of  temperature,  because  I  consider  it  one  of  thia 
greatest  importance,  and  also,  because,  at  the  present  time  the 
advocates  of  water  in  this  country,  and  especially  those  who 
aeem  capable  of  entertaining  but  a^  idea  at  a  time,  have,  ia 
dieir  fanatical  laudation  of  cold  uxtterr  alAoiost  entipely  neglected 
to  make  a  trial  of  that  which  is  but  tepid,  or  that  which  is  warm\ 
In  fact,  almost  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject  in  this  <;oun- 
try,  have  apparently  confined  their  researches  to  the  use  of  cold 
teatcr^  and  many  have  seemed  to  think  that  the  colder  the  better 
in  all  cases;  and  I  have  known  instances  at  the  Water  Cure  Es- 
tablishments, and  under  the  care  of  Hydropathic  practitioneiis, 
^vhere  patients  possessing  but  a  low  degree  of  vitality,  or  small 
reactive  powers,  have  been  kept  in.  a  state  of  chilliness  for  sev- 
eral days  continuously,  to  their  great  detriment.  Too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  to  avoid  sucii  results,  and  many  who  would  be 
fcerioosly  injured  by  cold  water,  even  when  applied  but  for  a  shor^ 
period,  will  he  decidedly  4>enefilcd  by  that  which  is  tepid  of 
vrarm. 
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These  remarks  are  as  applio&ble  to  the  ose  of  water  in  caaea 
that  do  not  belong  to  the  domala  of  the  Surgeon,  as  they  are  to 
those  which  are  more  purely  surgical  in  their  nature. 

The  fourth  enquiry,  or; — ^^How  long  ought  uxUer-to  be  continued ^^ 
can  be  answered  in  a  few  words. 

The  dkiration  of  the  application  of  water,  most  vary  with  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  applied,  as  well  as  with  its  degree  of  tem- 
perature. In  the  hospital  of  the  university  of  London,  where  wa- 
ter takes  the  place  of  all  other  cataplasms,  and  almost  of  all 
other  topicaf  applications,  it  is  generally  employed  during  the 
entire  course  of  treatment,  and  the  succesn  attendant  upon  the 
mode  then  adopted,  as  well  as  that  which  has  been  obtained  by 
others  who  have  given  it  a  fair  triaf^  has  been  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  opinion  that  this  commoa  fluid  is  all  sufficient  for  most 
cases. 

5th.  **  Wfuit  are  the  advani4Xgea  of  the  vse  of  voater  at  a  suitable 
temperature  ?  '* 

Amussat,  says: — ^''Wc  may  regard  water  as  the  most  powerful 
of  all  local  antiphlogistics,  and  by  proper  variations  in  tempera- 
ture, and  in  the  modes  of  application,  it  may  be  rendered  seda- 
tive, emollient,  excitent,  astringent,  repercussive,  &c.  It  offers 
the  further  advantage  of  diffusing  and  carrying  off  secretions 
which  excoriate  the  tissues,  or  which,  by  infiltrating  into  their 
structure,  often  caused  disorganization  and  death. 

'^By  maintaining  in  the  wounds  an  inflammation  which  does 
not  exceed  proper  limits,  and  by  removing  the  pus  as  fast  as  it  is 
formed,  it  favors  union  by  first  intention  in  simple  wounds,  and 
tn  many  cases  it  obviates  that  excessive  secretion  of  pus^  which 
exhausts  the  patients;  it  also  prevents  purulent  absorption,  hos- 
pital gangtene,  &c." 

"  Properly  applied,  it  maintains  the  parts  of  a  uniform  temper 
ature,  which  circumstance  goes  far  toward  the  accomplishment  of 


a  cure." 


Lombard,  say s^: — ^**  One  of  the  principle  advantages  of  simple 
.water  over  other,  dressings  in  common  use,  such  as  compound 
fomentations,  cataplasms,  and  uuguents,  is  its  cleanliness,  which 
contributes  not  a  little  to  the  cure.  For  to  render  the  use  of  wa- 
ter still  more  cfHicatious,  it  is  proper  each  time  the  dressings  are 
removed,  to  wipe  gently  the  parts  with  a  piece  of  soft  and  dry 
lint.  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance  among  skilful  sur- 
geons." 

While  in  private  practice,  water  possesses  all  these  properties 
In  a  superior  degree  over  all  rivals ;  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital, 
there  is  still  another,  and  great  advantage  which  it  possesses.  It 
Would  prevent  the  formation  of  those  deadly  gasses  which  re- 
sult from  the  fomentation  of  pus,  animal  secretions,  and  the  sub- 
stances, of  which  poultices  are  compounded,  and  which  some- 
times induce  mortincatioo  and  death,  in  patients  exposed  to  its 
influence,  hut  who  have  suffered  from  woands  or  Qperations  that 


are  to  sHghl,  tfuKltfithout  tiik  sotiree  of  dtiease,  wonid  HBadily 
reeoTer. 

in  addition  to  all  this,  tiie'  patient,  bv  avoiding  die  debilitating 
effeotB  of  veneaection,  and  internal  antiphlogisticfi,  i%  kept  in  a  con- 
dition in  whioh  he  can  eooner  bear  a  nourishing  diet ;  and  thns 
will  eonTaleaoenae  commence  move  earty,  but  it  will  progretfs 
more  rapidly,  and  be  completed  more  immediately  tiian  uader 
the  luoal  courie  of  treatment. 

Lest  these  statements,  to  some  may  seem  visionary,  unfound- 
ed, and  the  result  of  morbid  reasoning,  I  mil  ask  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  following  extract  from  an  article  by  M.  Sbuluit, 
on  the  memis  cf  mnuinfc  sutceis  after  ampmttOion  <f  Kmbs.*^ 

The  dressings  in  conseqnence  of  Ihe  grave  accidents  to  which 
they  give  rise,  aM  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  mortality  afVer 
ampatalioBs.  The  stump  is  strangulated  by  unyielding  rollers, 
and  ike  wound  by  straps  and  sutures. 

The  flnids,  blood,  serum,  and  pus,  imprisoned  within  fhe 
wanad,  oompress  the  flesh,  prevent  free  circulation,  induce  csde^ 
ma,  ewelting,  inflammation,  erysipelas,  perulent  deposlte,  ulcer- 
ationy  phlebitis,  erosions,  of  veins,  pyemic,  caries  and  necrosis  of 
the  bones,  etc.  Let  every  Surgeon  recall  his  own  experience, 
and  anewer,  whether  at  the  removal  of  the  first  dressing,  he  has 
not  seen  the  skin  mdematous  covered  with  phlyctenulee  in  tiie 
intervals  between  the  adhesive  straps,  attacked  with  an  erysipla* 
loae  radnase,  a  famous  and  fetid  pus  flowing  from  the  InU^or-of 
the  etump ;  and  all  the  patients  expressed  relief  after  tiie  dresa^ 
iag*  Who  has  not  been  a  witness  of  wounds  united  almost 
thmagh  thteit  whde  extent,  in  which  it  became  necessary  to  open 
them  to  allow  the  pus  eoRected  In  narrow  fistulas  and  large 
depots  to  escape?  What  abscesses  and  purulent  channels  have 
retarded  the  healing!  What  caries  and  necroses  have  indefi* 
nitely  defered  the  cure !  Such,  too  frequently  are  the  facts,  as 
may  be  easily  verified  in  all  hospital  services-;  and  it  is  no  Ion* 
ger  a  matter  of  surprise  that  physicians  are  disposed  to  renew 
their  dressings  often  in  order  to  save  their  patients  li*om  such 
severe  accidents.  I  certainly  think,  if  we  are  to  employ  dress- 
ings at  all,  it  is  better  to  remove  them  at  about  twenty- four  hoars, 
and  assure  ourselves  of  the  condition  of  the  stump,  rather  than 
to  wait  four  or  five  days  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  state  of 
the  wound ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  removal  of  dress- 
ings is  in  itself  fatiguing,  painftil,  exposes  to  cold,  and  oonse- 
qoently  to  tetanus ;  it  requires  much  time  and  must  be  confided 
to  aasistants  whose  experience  does  not  equal  their  seal.  While 
they  remain  upon  the  wound,  a  hemorrhage  cannot  be  immedi- 
ately discovered.  The  amputated  limb  is  either  too  much  or  too 
little  compressed,  the  bandages  are  relaxed,  the  flesh  is  not  sof- 
fidently  supported,  the  muscles  retract,  and  in  spite  of  the  per- 
feotion  of  the  operative  manoeuvre,  the  bone  protrudes,  dries, 
and  the  Mlh  af  the  natienfe  Is  endanffered. 


•  «A  bancliuDP,  boivever  w«U.a#plilMl  iA4ifMbli»:mearare  agaiaat 
the  evils  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  the  remedy  must  be  more 
energetic  and  more  complete.  .  If  we  adttiit  that  dressiiigs, 
whether  removed  often  or  seldom,  aggravate  the  danger,  &e 

Siestion  is  settled!  They  o^gjbt  atoMe  to  he  afbandooed. 
ow  to  dispose  with  dressings  may  appear  iaeomprehensttile  to 
physicians  educated  to  respect  the  pledget  and  the  bandage,  this 
IS  a  reform  which  we  have  adoptea9.aad  to  which  we  aaeribe  our 
success*  But  how  shall  we  pi^vent  retraction  of  the  muscles, 
conicity  of  the  stump,  and  obtain  oica<rization  of  the  wound? 
By  a  means  both  simple  and  jeaay  of  execution.  Dressings  are 
only  intended  to  maintain  mechanically  in  contact,  tbe  edges  of 
the  wound.  If  the  edges  will  remain  spontaneously  in  canlact, 
then  the  dressings  are  useless,  and  this  is  the  and  we  propose  to 
attain  by  aband^Hiing  the  circulv  ainputi^tkin,  and  resorting  to  a 
method  of  one  anterior  flap»  coimraing  ^we^tbirds  of  the  eircnafr- 
fa^nce  of  the  limb*  The  last  Udrd  ie  cut  p^pendi^nlarly  from 
the  angle  of  the  flap;  the  bone  is  exposed  more  or  less,  aeootd* 
Ing  to  the  indicationsi  and  the  flap  falling  back  naturally  upon 
the  wound,  by  its  own  weight  covers  and  doses  it,  without  the  al^ 
solute  necessi^  of  any  dressings 

M.  8edu.IiOT,  continues^  by  detailing  his  method  of  dressing 
the  stump  after  ampntations,  but,  as  it  b  somewhat  extended  and 
minute  in  description — and  one  too,  that  does  noi  seem  the  beat 
fidapted  for  actual  trial,  it  is  thought  best  not  to  prolong  thosopar 
pars  by  transcribing  it« 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  ob^ervfUion  and  a  little  native  in* 
genuity  would  readily  convince  noy  scientific  observer  lluat  proper 
water  dressings  may  very  advant^ccously  take  the  place  of  the 
more  cumbersome,  filthy,  and  every  way  unsatisfactory  dressing 
with  fillets,  bandages,  fomentations  and  unguents* 

By  using  water  dressings,  we  are  able  at  any  .moment,  and 
vyi^out  disturbing  the  limb  or  giving  pain  to  the  patient, — to 
make  all  necessary  examination  and  inspection  of  the  wound, 
and  also  to  regulate  the  pressure,  the  warmth,  and  the  moisture, 
as  may  be  desirable,  while  we  at  the  same  time  keep  it  thorongh^ 
ly  freed  from  the  usual  secretions,  as  fast  as  they  are  deposited, 
and  no  putrefaction  or  fomentation  can  occur. 

6th.  "  What  are  the  inconvenicnce$  which  have  been  eUiribuied  te 
this  meam?'^^ 

"  If  '  says  Amussat,'  we  refer  to  the  cases  VfhuAi  hatre  been  re«* 
ported,  we  shall  find  that  the  first  impression  of  cold.water  JOfon 
an  iivjured  part,  especially  if  there  is  a  wound,  is  generally  very 
painful,  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  aa  the  temperature  is  low- 
er and  the  condition  of  the  nervous  surexcitatfon  is  more  distinct .'' 
Samson  says  he  has  saw  many  persons  wounded  by  firearms,  in 
whom  cold  water  produced  such  intolerable  pains  as  compelled 
him  to  suspend  its  use,  GvrHmx  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  if 
cold  water  was  disagreeable  to  the.  patient,  it  must  he  fenevncet^ 
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M.  P«nr.  him  uddeed  in  e&Mi  wMck  T^poirtS)  the  ill  effei^tA  pro- 
daetdfagr  tfae  aame  oanse;  mkI  AmrdftAT  says  he  haa  netleed  like 
rambB  both  in  the  Paariiriaa  hoBpitais,  and  in  private  jvactice. 

It  haa  been  observed  by  all,  that  gradaalfy  &e  patient  gets  ae- 
coBtoBMd.to  the  oold,  and  the  pain  leasenfl  nnttt  H  finally  eeases 
entity,  aad  Ae  Mrnod  remaine  withootpain  until  the  inflame 
matioB  haa  entirely  snbiidedf  vAten  the  injnred  parte  as  they  re- 
cover their  normal  condition,  return  to  their  natural  sensibility, 
end  the  patient  again  complains  of  pain.  This  return  of  pain 
in  the  wound,  has  been  generally  reeedved  as  the  indication  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  water  mav  be  discontinued,  atid 
cerataB  thoold  be  applied.  The  paia  ape«en  of  has  only  occur- 
ed  when  thi*  water  wed  was  «oU,  while  water  at  from  €4*  to  77^ 
Fah.  does  not  occasion  any  painful  sensation  even  at  die  firsti 
and  is  for  all  stages  much  more  soothing  dutn  that  which  is  cold. 

The  mpifcatien  of  cold  Mdar  aa  ased  In  the  hoftpMalsof  ParM, 
especiattftn  tiie  whiter,  fireqiienlly  produces  hoiriirtlatlote  a»l 
shneringa,  that  sometimes  h«re  coatiniied  sevend  days,  and  vat- 
til  the  patient  has  suffered  very  severely  from  this  cause. 

SAsmom  says  he  saw  a  female  witih  whom  a  superficial  burn 
seemed  to  iadiQate  eeol  appliealions,  and  who  was  seized  wilk 
tetanus  soon  after  their  use  had  been  coimnenced. 

Again,  M.  Paiht  has  reported  the  case  of  a  young  girl  whom 
he  snlveded  to appheathms  of  eoM  water  upon  the  head,  form 
complieated  fractare  of  the  frontal  bone;  the  SMther  having  die- 
continoad  the  appMeatioB  on  the  fourth  night,  tetanus  immediately 
topervened,  and  did  not  cease  until  the  water-Mui  reappHed  as 
at  &at. 

''Meetifieation  of  the  tissues,  the  aoeidant  which  seems  most 
to  be  fitared  from  refrigeration  so  long  eoatmue,"  says  A.  BaaAaai 
''is  extiamely  rare,  and  we  have  not  seen  it  even  in  parts  sub* 
mitted  to  running  cold  water,  unless  they  were  ahready  disorgan- 
ized by  the  violence  of  the  contusion,  h  is  mare  eaeilv  induced 
ui  the  estiemiliBS  of  the  limbs,  atid  I  have- had  the  misfortune  of 
seeing  it  twice  oeov  upon  the  great  toe." 

In  regard  to  those  oasea  on  &e  extroaseities  that  are  seveiely 
bjured;  or  those  in  other  parts  of  the  system,  when  the  part  is 
nearly  severed^-fiom  the  individual,  or  the  vitality  is  nearly  de- 
stroyed, he  says^— **  cold  water  then  acts,  without  doubt  with  too 
much  energy,  and  under  its  sedative  influence  the  circulation  is 
retarded,  and  perhi^  even  completely  in  the  tissues  which  the 
contosioD  has  sparedrund  fife  is  extinguished  in  every  part  which 
has  loot  its  vascular  oeanection  with  the  use  of  the  body." 

''  Who  win  afibtm"  s^y*  M.  Richbt,  **  that  the  application  of  a 
powerlul  vefrigeraat  upon  a  laige  surface  will  not,  by  fepelHng  in* 
ward  Qpcm  the  vioera  the  blood  which  originally  abounded  in  the 
diseased  part,  occasion  congestions,  and  give  birth  to  those 
complicatious  to  which  I  have  allmledl  The  facta  are  eveiy 
where  to  be  seen." 
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.  <<U  »  well  known  "  wyw  Samov,  ''tliAtcold  mpBeaJfana  may 
cease  to  be  uaefuJl,  and  may  even  become  hortfiu,  by  rendering 
the  fleah  (edematous  and  pale,  and  eauang  it  to  become  irritable 
when  Bopporation  is  established  in  wounds.  Sometimes  also 
they  entirely  prevent  the  development  of  inflammation  to  snob  a 
degree  as  that  at  the  end  of  twelve  or  fifteen  days  the  woimd  is 
stUl  nearly  in  the  same  condition  ae  at  the  moment  of  the  aeoi- 
dent." 

''  Cold,"  says  TAircHoUy  ^'  is  only  suitable  for  the  yoong  and  ro- 
bust ;  with  feeble  persons^  the  very  old,  and  injEemts,  it  is  always 
It^urious." 

M.  N1VBT9  thinks  that  water  a  little  below  tiie  temperatnre  of 
the  part,  acts  not  so  much  by  abstracting  oalorio;  as  by  diminish* 
ing  the  vascular  <Mrettlation. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  perceived  that  cold,  which  is 
readily  borne  by  aman  who  is  Strang,  robunt,  and  healthy;  one 
^lUoyioir  proper  exMcise,  and  taking  sufficient  nourishmei^  canr* 
not  as  well  be  endured  by  one  broken  down  by  pain  sod  suffer- 
ing— confined  to  his  bed,  breathing  an  impure  atmosphere,  and 
&iim  loss  of  appetite,  taking  a  diminished  quantity  of  nutriment, 
and  while  cold  wal^  possesses  some  valitable  properties, — that 
when  improperly  or  unskilfully  applied,  it  is  not  only  net  produc- 
tive of  good,  but  may  become  ezceedin^y  dangerous.  There- 
fore, we  ought  to  prefer  that  which  is  tepU,  as  that  will  ealm  the 
pain,  and  removes  the  exo«s  of  heat,  and  produees  all  the  good 
efiects  of  that  which  is  cold,  without  the  danger  of  chiUs,  teta- 
nus, i»  j|aDgrcBie. 

The  diseases  in  which  water  can  be  advantageously  emploved 
embraoes  a  long  list,  among  whidi  are  m/bimmliDiu,  erfifdas^ 
kurWy  ulc^Sj  gtmgren^^  u»und9t  simjde  ami  cmUued  gutuJkoi  woiaubj 
WD>und»  from  cgMittftons,  mn^mkaums^  4^.,  hemorrkagts^  ctmhuiont, 
i^hi^ioM  of  the  iomtB^  hemias^  di$mM9  of  ike  egn^  diseases  of  ike 
gemUd  organe  of  make  and  fmodee. 

No  truly  scientific  writer  on  the  use  of  water  ler  the  removal 
of  disease  has  supposed  tliat  water  would  entirely  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  using  other  medicines ;  or  that  the  selection  of 
the  desired  temperature  or  mode  of  its  application,  would  be  so 
simplified,  that  non«proiessional  persons  would  be  competent  to 
apply  it  in  the  manner  necessary  to  insure  advantage  fWrni  iti 
use. 

In  reality,  this  is  the  agent  of  all  th«^  armament  at  the  com* 
mand  of  the  physician  or  suigeon,  where  a  great  degree  of  wise 
tact,  and  scientific  attainment  is  needed,  and  ean  be  displayed  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  the  man  who  supposes  ha  can  man- 
age cases  of  any  degree  of  gravity,  without  those  requisites, 
merely  because  the  agent  he  uses  is  simple,  will  inevitably  fail  oi 
success. 

WaUrbiLrsf^  Conm.  Nov.  lfl|0i. 


PART  II.— MISCELLANEOUS  SELECTIONS. 


»  » 


MODERN  SURGERY. 

Prof.  Mutter  delivered  a  lecture,  a  short  time  since* ''  on  the 
present  position  in  Europe  of  some  of  the  most  important  points 
of  modem  suiigeiy,"  in  which  he  makes  the  following  statement 
respecting  the  use  of  anesthetics : 

*'  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  on  every  portion  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  it  would  appear,  that  no  surgeon  of  any 
grade,  high  or  low,  pretends  to  practice  his  profession  without  the 
constant  use  of  some  anesthetic  agent.  When  I  asked  my  dis- 
tinguished friends  in  London  and  Paris,  if  they  employed  the 
measure  with  the  same  degree  of  confidence  as  at  first,  they 
seemed  snrprk«ed  at  the  question,  and  unhesitatingly  declared, 
that  no  saiy^on  would  presume  to  perform  a  serious  operation 
without  first  bringing  his  patient  into  a  state  of  anesthesia,  pro- 
vided always,  there  was  nothing  present  to  contraindieate  the 
production  of  this  condition.  While  there  exists  some  difierenoe 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  agent  |o  be  used,  there  is  none  upon  the 
great  point  of  the  value  of  the  measure  in  the  praclioe  of  sqf- 
gery.  The  agent  usually  employed  is  chloroform,  a  fluid  first  usfsitf 
to  any  extent  by  J>r.  Simpson,  of  Edinbuivi ;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  veiy  few  cases  of  serious  ccmsequences  resulting  £rom 
Its  employment,  have  been  met  with,  either  in  pubHc  or  private 
practice." 

Of  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  the  diagnosis  of  suigieal  dia- 
eases,  he  thus  speaks: 

^  The  Micro9ccp€, — The  next  point  of  interest  to  which  my  at^ 
tention  was  directed,  was  the  influence  a(  microscopic  observar 
tions  in  surgery.  In  JjnaiBmjf  and  PhMmlogjf  so  much  has  been 
gained  by  the  use  of  the  microscope,  that  I  was  led  to  hope  that 
our  department  had  also .  been  enriched  through  the  agency  of 
this  most  wonderful  instrument — ^nor  was  I  disappointed.  In  the 
stndy  of  maUtpMoU  growikSf  much  has  been  discovered  both  novel 
and  practicaUy  useful.  Again,  in  the  examination  of  socreiions, 
the  microscope  has  proved  of  great  value.  For  example,  we  are 
able  to  decide  in  cases  of  deep  ulcer  over  a  bone,  by  examining 
the  pus,  whether  or  not  the  bone  is  diseased.  The  presence  of 
pus  in  the  sputa  can  only  be  detected  by  the  microscope.  It  is 
also  of  great  value  in  the  diagnosk  of  oertain  diseases  of  the 
kidiuf  fud  bladder.  Without  it,  Mr.  Quekett  could  never  have 
made  the  wonderful  discovery  that  a  mtMry  adcyht$y  a  solid 
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•tone,  is  in  retdUy  arffanized;  and  by  its  use  alone  can  we  ever 
arrive  at  a  correct  clasaification  of  Tumors.  Tlie  application  of 
the  Huoroaeope  in  turgical  pathology,  howev^r«  ja  et^t  atrapst  an 
untrodden  field,  and  he  who  now  determines  to  enter  upon  its 
cultivation,  will  most  assuredly  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  renown  for 
himself,  and  confer  lasting  benefits  upon  humanity  and  science.'' 
Prof.  Mutter  found  that  in  Europe  there  were  still  adherents  to 
the  old  system  of  dressing  wounds  with  charpie  and  poultices, 
and  that  in  France  the  common  practice  was  still  to  attempt  by 
such  methods  Ihe  cure  of  extensive  wounds  by  the  second  intention 
of  Hunter;  but  that  In  England,  as  in  our  own  country,  the  prac- 
tice is  to  secure,  in  most  cases,  the  immediate  union  of  the  wound 
by  arfrf  toater  and  the  lightest  dressings. — Wes.  Jtmr,  Med.  S^  Sur. 


THE  FREE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

Professor  Buchanan  delivered  a  lecture  lief(»«  tfie  Mechanics' 
Instate  hitft  night,  in  which  he  not  only  advocated  boldly  free 
collegieUe  and  pr^essimal  educeUim,  atld  recoinmended  llie  estab- 
lishment of  a  Free  Naiumed  Unvcerwity  in  Cincinnati,  but  an- 
nounced that  the  initial  step  of  the  scheme  had  already  been 
t»ken,  and  that  a  Fi[*ee  Medical  College  was  ah^ady  established, 
and  would  giv^  its  first  ooorse  of  free  le&BoteB  in  the  months  of 
'Mwdi,  April,  May  aad  June. 

Dr.  B<  advanced'  many  argumeiits  and  various  s&tistical  fkcts 
to  sh(>w  that  all  Plication,  lind  espedally  ptoJes»i<mal  edticatfon, 
•concerned  tlie  welfkr^  of  the  whole '  community ,  and  should  be 
supported  and  encouraged  by  all ;  that  medical  education  was 
very  defective  at  }nresent,  a  large  number  of  practising  physicians 
having  never  attended  any  school;  that  free  education  would  in- 
dnce  and  enable  all  designing  to  pttetiee  medicine  to  obtain  a 
Aor6Ugh  education ;  that  Cincinnati  was  th^  best  locafion  for 
such  a  movement,  and  that  the  Bcteetic  Me(fical  Institute  was  the 
best  <)ualified  to  undertake  it,  «ts  that  College  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  attracting  a  large  number  cf  pupils  than  any  school 
which  had  ever  been  established  in  Cincinnati. 
•  The  Faulty  propose  to  erect  a  spacious  edUice,  to  establish  a 
hospital  of  tte  most  desirable  character  for  the  honor  and  bene- 
fit of  the  dty,  and  to  make  their  institution  free  froni  the  usual 
pi^fessors  fees,  leaving  only  the  incidental  fbes  fbr  ihatricdlation, 
dissection  and  graduation,  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  the  school. 
Aiming  ultimately  at  the  establishment  cf  a  free  National  Uni- 
versity, it  is  hoped  by  this  scheme  to  elevate  and  drfFuse  medical 
education,  and  to  render  our  city  ah  attractiire  fbcus  tif  literary 
and  scientific  advUtttiq^. 
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In  behalf  of  this  aisbeiBe,  a*  the  comm^Do^ent  of  a  benefi- 
cial and  public  BpiHted  enterprise,  Prof/  B.  appealed  to  the 
public  for  sympaihyi  aaeistance  and  practical  encouragement, 
and  urged  that  if  we  did  not  establish  such  an  institution  in  Cin- 
cinnati we  should  be  left  in  the  rear  by  other  cities  and  states,  in 
which  the  idea  of  Iree  professioal  education  would  probably  soon 
be  realized  from  present  movements. — Cm.  DaUy  Enquirer. 
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CONSUMFPIOlf. 

Statisticfl  prepared  by  ^ef  American-  Medical  Association  re- 
present that  in  the  city  of  Boston,  during  the  three  years  from 
1846  to  1849,  there  were  6888  deaths  from  consumption  alone, 
while  in  the  same  period  the  deaths  from  typhus  fever  were  only 
^25,  and  those  from  dysentery  only  1606.  In  the  five  years 
from  1844  to  1849  there  were  in  Massachusetts,  13,004  deaths 
from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system^ — 80  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  mortality.  In  Lowell,  in  every  10,000  dea&s,  2500  are 
from  hmg  diseases.  According  to  the  lately  published  registrar 
tion  of  mortality  in  Massachusetts,  there  were,  in  1849,  4634 
deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs ;  a  greater  num- 
ber, by  thousands,  than  were  eaused  by  the  diseases  of  any  other 
set  of  organs.  It  will  be  seen  from  statistics  like  these  that  con- 
sumption is  very  property  called  the  *  Scourge  of  New  England.' 
Cholera,  small-pox,  and  all  other  epidemic  and  infectious  diseases 
combined,  have  never  been,  and  will  probably  never  be,  such 
causes  of  death  as  this  one  disease  of  consumption.  It  is  evi- 
dent to  any  thinking  man  that  these  terrible  results  flow  from  fa- 
tal mistakes  in  living.  New  England  has  no  fatal  miasms,  com- 
paratively no  squalid  poverty,  and  necessarily,  no  unhealthy  food. 
Her  territory  is  covered  with  comfortable  dwellings,  her  hills  re- 
joice under  the  purest  ot  air,  vegetable  and  animal  come  to  a 
healthy  maturity  for  the  food  of  man,  and  the  materials  of  cloth- 
ing are  abundant.  Where  lies  the  secret  of  the  destroyer  ?  In 
our  opinion,  the  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  skins  debilitated 
in  suffocating  stove  heat,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  every  otherwise  healthful  breeze,  and 
to  every  change  in  the  atmosphere.  There  is  no  adaptation  of 
clothing  to  temperature,  and  there  is,  in  every  country  town,  a 
system  of  living  in  reeking  kitchens,  stifling  with  their  heat  and 
■team,  that  is  adapted,  exactly,  to  the  production  of  pulmonale 
dise  as63 . — JB  xchange. 
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tNWHOLESOME  MILK. 

The  sale  of  impure,  unwholeeome  milk,  in  this  city,  aa  evil 
wliich  our  citizens  have  in  vain  petitioned  Council  to  aJ[>ate,  has 
of  late  assumed  a  most  aggravating  and  serious  form,  rendering 
oome  immediate  action  in  the  premises  imperatively  necessary. 
Last  week  two  miembers  of  a  fkmily  with  which  we  are  intimate^ 
ly  acquainted,  one  an  adult  the  other  a  child  about  eighteen 
monthis  old,  were  afflicted  for  several  days  with  a  violent  diar- 
rhoea, accompanied  by  pains  in  the  head  and  a  continual  disposi- 
tion to  vomit.  Numerous  remedies  were  administered  without  the 
least  perceptible  effect,  until  at  length  the  patients  clearly  mani- 
fested symptoms  of  poiscm,  emd  eiiveties  were  given,  which,  in  a 
few  minutes  discharged  from  the  stomachs  of  both  the  sufferers 
a  gr«at  quantity  of  waisry  fluid  containing,  large  particles  of  a 
substance  resembling  ihe  curds  of  milk.  The  patients  were  then 
directed  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  milk)  wUch  they  did,  and  the 
following  day  were  entirely  relieved. 

The  other  members  of  the  faiuily  who  used  milk  have  at  various 
times  experienced  illness  of  the  same  character,  frequently  to 

auite  an  alarming  extent.  A  quanti^  of  milk  such  as  used  by 
16  famUy  has  been  subjected  to  a  chemioal  test,  and  found  to 
contain  the  grossest  impurities.  Another  portion  has  been  saved 
for  analyzation,  which  it  is  thought,  contains  poison. 

We  are  personally  cognizant  of  another  case  of  sickness,  un- 
questionably caused  by  the  use  of  bad  milk.  The  patient  a  child 
aged  about  one  year,  had  been  suffering  with  precisely  the  symp- 
toms aforementioned,  until  at  last  it  became  so  low  that  arrow 
root  was  substituted  for  its  foodfinstead  of  milk.  In  a  few  hours 
a  change  for  the  better  was  perceptible;  the  use  of  the  milk  was 
entirely  discontinued,  and  the  child  soon  recovered. 

These  are  instances  of  the  deleterious  effects  produced  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  milk  now  sold  in  our  streets  and  numer- 
ous stores,  which  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  those  using  the 
article  in  any  shape. — Cincimiati  Daily  Qaxeite. 
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ALLOPATHIC  TREATMENT  OP  APOPLEXYs 

Dr.-  Copeman,  an  allopathic  Surgeon  of  London,  has  been  ran- 
sacking all  the  medical  books  and  periodicals  he  could  get  hold 
of,  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  use  of  the  lancet  in  apoplexy. 
The  following  is  the  table  he  found  and  has  publiehed : — 
Number  bled,      -      129;      Cured,  -51;      Died,  -  78, 
Numberno^ Wed,    -     26;      Cured,  -  18;      Died,  -     8. 
Showing  that  in  the  cases  where  bleeding  was  practiced  nearly 
two  out  ot'  three  died;   whereas,  in  the  cases  treated  without 
blood-letting,  mere  than  two  out  of  three  recovered  I 
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Allopathic  Tkbatukht  of  PifEuiiONiA. — Dr.  Dielt,  an  Allopath- 
ie  doctor  in  Vienna,  publicly  reports  the  treatment  of  380  cases 
of  Pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Of  those  who 
were  bled,  20  per  cent,  died— of  those  not  bled,  and  took  no 
medicine,  only  seven  per  cent  died-^^howing  tiiat  the  use  of  the 
lancet  actually  increases  the  deaths  nearhf  two  hundred  per  cent! 

A  pret^  condition  of  things,  tmly  I  And  it  is  called  science, 
tool 

The  ooroUary  iW>m  these  extraordinary  statistical  fttcts  is  the 
mathematioal  demonstration  that,  if  there  were  no  Allopathic 
doctors,  and  no  allopathie  treatment  whatever,  the  number  of 
deaths  would  be  diminished  two-thirds.  Gall  in  your  Allopathie 
doctors,  you  who  Kke  to  be  [nlBXi^ttTed.-^SHnday  Courie7\ 
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Tbs  Eclectic  Medical  Jocthmal  for  November.    Joseph  R.  Bu-' 

CBANAH,  M.D.,  and  R.  S.  Newton,  M.D.,  Editors.    Cincinnati, 

FoH  *  Co. 

A  tdgnly  interesting  paper  on  the  employment  of  Water  in 
Surgery,  tranidated  from  the  FVench  of  Alphonse  Auguste  Amus- 
lat,  of  Paris,  opens  this  number. 

This  article  is  made  up  of  the  combined  experience  of  many  ' 
eminent  sui^eons  (chiefly  military,)  of  Europe,  in  the  use  of  wa- 
ter as  a  healing  agent  in  cases  of  severe  wounds. 

An  article  follows  condemning  the  practice  of  universal  dosing 
with  calomel  in  the  treatment  of  various  diseases,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  children.  The  views  here  set  forth  are  worthy  of 
grave  notice  by  the  public,  who  at  the  present  day  are  the  vic- 
tims of  this  system,  so  mercilessly  inflicted  apon  them.  The  au- 
thor quotes  from  Dr.  A.  Hunn  an  opinion,  which  if  not  applica- 
ble to  the  entire  medical  practice,  applies  with  truth  to  some  prac- 
titioners who  make  this  terriflc  agent  supply  the  we^t  of  medical 
dkill.  It  is  miserable  to  see  the  number  of  children  whose  tender 
constitutions  are  annihilated  by  the  reckless  appliance  of  ^s 
drag.     Dr.  Hunn  says: — 

"This  is  the  era  of  calomel.  The  present  medical  practice 
might  well  dispense  with  every  other  drug  besides  it.  I  own  that 
the  calomel  practice  is  both  cheap  and  easy  to  the  physician^  for 
the  whole  extent  of  both  theory  and  practice  is  "gtw  cabmelP^ 
Il*tbat  will  not  help,  give  more  calomel,  and  if  that  again  proves 
abortive,  double  treble  the  doses  of  calomel.  If  the  patient  re- 
covers, ^calomel  has  cured  him;'  if  he  dies,  *  nothing  on  earth 
could  have  saved  him !' " — Cincinnati  Citizen, 


VARICOCELE  TREATED  BY  THE  NEEDUZS.  AND 

ThE  TWISTED  SUTURE. 


UHDBB '  THE    CARS    OF    IQl.    FBBai7S0K. 


[It  seenus  pretty  well  understood  that  all  oafles  of  varijCOcleB  do 
not  require  operative  interference,  proper  and  well  regulated  sop- 
port  generally  affording  sufficient  relief  wbere  the  affeotioa  is  not 
of  a  severe  description.  The  distended  veins  of  the  cord,  how* 
ever,  may  cause  such  painful  dragging  and  distorbanee  q{  the 
general  health,  as  to  call  for  some  remedial  meaos*  M*  Boyer 
advises  an  incision  to  be  made  over  the  external  ring,  to  lay 
open  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  spermatic;  cord,  and  to  tie  every 
thing  contained  in  it  but  the  vas  deferens  and  the  artery: 
Though  hazardous,  the  author  prefens  this  method  to  the  liga- 
ture as  advised  by  M.  Ricord,  cauterization,  or  to  the  rolling  up 
of  the  varicose  plexus,  as  advoeated  by  M.  Vidal.  The  foUow* 
ing  case  will  illustrate  Mr.  Ferguson's  plan*  W.  J  ■  ■  ,  aged  28, 
admitted  March  IS,  has  had  an  aching  pain  in  the  scrotum  for 
the  last  eight  or  nine  years.  The  veins  on  the  left  side  are  much 
enlarged  and  turgid,  with  dragging,  pain  in  the  cord,  and  severe 
aching  in  the  back  and  loins.  He  has  been  wearing  a  suspen- 
sory bandage  for  the  last  two  years. — BraiihvxiiUi's  RstrospecU'] 

On  the  15th  of  March,  Mr.  Ferguson  passed  three  needles 
under  the  scrotal  veins,  and  twisted  strong  silk  round  them»  as  in 
the  hare-lip  operation.  Two  days  afterwards  the  inflammation 
was  rather  severe  in  the  scrotum,  but  the  patient  only  complain- 
ed of  heat  in  the  part,  and  of  a  little  cough.  On  the  eighth  day 
the  needles  ulcerated  out,  and  nd  pain  or  tenderness  of  the  coid 
was  complained  of.  On  the  seventeenth  day,  Mr.  Ferguson  re- 
moved the  needles,  which  wei'C  very  nearly  out.  On  the  twenty* 
second  day,  the  sores  left  by  the  needles  were  rapidly  healing, 
and  the  patient  was  soon  discharged,  free  from  the  very  inconve- 
nient aflTection  for  which  he  had  been  operated  on. 

The  mode  of  operating  illustrated  by  this  case  combines  many 
advantages,  and  does  not  seem,  while  it  elTectually  obliterates 
the  veins,  to  inflict  such  violence  upon  the  vessels  as  is  done  by 
a  method  newly  introduced  at  Paris  by  M.  Vidal,  Surgeon  to  the 
Hopital  da  Midi. 

This  latter  method  consists  in  passing  a  silver  wire,  held  by  a 
needle,  behind  the  veins  of  the  oord,  these  vessels  and  the  vas 
deferens  having  first  been  seperated.  Another  silver  wire  is  then 
introduced  in  front  of  the  vessels,  this  second  wire  running 
through  the  same  apertures  as  the  first.  The  veins  are  thus  sit- 
uated between  the  wires,  the  ends  of  which  are  loose  on  either 
<lde,  and  the  latter  are  now  twisted  upon  themselves.  This  tor- 
don  acts  at  first  only  on  the  wires,  the  latter  forming  a  loop 
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which'*b6COfABfl  gradually  diminUhed  in  size,  and  contains  the 
veini.  This  finrt  tmsting  movement  tends  to  reduce  the  reins  to 
a  mere  cord,  and  the  wires  to  a  metallic  string  offering  a  certain 
amount  of  resistance.  Ihis  metallic  string,  in  taming  upon  its 
'Own  ajdsy  must  evidently  carry  with  it  the  parts  contained  within 
the  two  wires  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  veins  sre  thus 
rolled  ttpon  this  double  metaUic  oord  as  the  rope  turns  on  the 
winch. 

The  Y&B  deferens  is  nbt  included  in  these  displacements ;  it  re- 
mains untoiiohed  behind  the  wires,  and  the  testicles  is  carried 
upwards  towards  the  abdomen  where  the  veins  have  a  fixed 
point ;  and  the  more  turns  are  made  the  higher  the  testicle  is 
drawn.  A  small  roller  is  then  placed  K>n  the  skin^which  sepa- 
rates the  apertures  of  entrance  and  exit  of  the  wires  ;  the  latter 
are  twisted  upon  the  roller,  and  a  probe  being  passed  under  it, 
the  parts  are  BtUl  more  compressed  by  means  of  this  kind  of 
packing-stick.  The  author  states  that  this  operative  proceeding 
is  divided  into  three  parts;  1,  rolling  of  the  veins  on  the  wires;  • 
2,  compression  of  those  vessels  which  are  both  between  and  be- 
fore the  threads;  3,  section  of  the  veins  ^t  various  points  of  their 
length;  in  fact,  in  as  many  points  as  turns  have  been  made. 
—Lamcely  Jvmej  1851 ,  p.  S22. 
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ON  HYDROCELE. 


SV   BftANSBV   B.  COOPBR,  ESQ.,  T.  R.  S.,  JbC. 


The  operations  which  have  been  introduced  into  surgery  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  radical  cure  of  hydrocele  are  numer- 
ous and  varied,  and  ail,  in  turn  have  met  with  support  from 
some,  and  opposition  from  others.  Since  I  have  employed  injec- 
doas  with  the  tinctura  iodinii  composite.,  I  have  never  had  occa- 
fiioa  to  resort  to  other  means,  nor  have  I  ever  observed  any  ill  ef- 
fects accme  from  its  use.  I  have  now  used  it  in  about  thirty 
cases,  and  in  all,  without  exception,  successfally — in  cases,  too, 
where  other  remedies  had  proved  ineffectual.  Port  wine,  sul* 
phste  of  zinc,  and  many  other  agents,  have  been  advocated  as 
iajections,  but  none  act  so  safely  and  efficiently  as  the  compound 
tincture  of  iodine,-and  none  ape  attended  with  less  pain  and  in- 
convenience to  the  patient.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  now  at- 
i^aya  employ  it  in  preference  to  anything  <  else,  and  strongly 
recommend  you  to  do  the  samej  if  you  wish  to  insure  success  in 
tiie  radical  treatment  of  hydrocele.    The  plan  I  always  follow, 
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ia  to  puncture  with  a  trocar  and  canula,  to  withdraw  the  flmd 
and  iiyect  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  3  ij.  of  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  tr.  iod.  CO.  to  three  of  water,  which  is  allowed  to  remain.  The 
simple  tincture  or  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine^  is  not  fit  for  injec- 
tion, as  the  addition  of  water  causes  the  immediate  deposition  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  iodine  in  a  pulverulent  form.  This  is 
obviated  in  the  compound  tincture  by  the  iodide  of  potassium  it 
also  contains  preventing  such  an  occurrence.  The  operation  is 
usually  followed  by  a  more  or  less  severe  smarting  pain,  which 
rarely  lasts  more  than  a  few  hours.  An  inflammatory  action  is 
thus  set  up  in  the  membrane,  and  is  succeeded  with  a  considera- 
ble effusion,  causing  a  re- appearance  of  the  hydrocele,  which, 
however,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks,  or  often  mueh  ear- 
lier, entirely  subsides.  If  the  inflammation  be  excessive,  the  pa- 
tient should  be  made  to  keep  his  bed,  and  such  antiphlogistic 
means  be  resorted  to  as  will  moderate  and  subdue  it;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,,  it  be  thought  insufficient  to  destroy  the  secreting  sur- 
face of  the  membrane — the  object  intended  by  the  operation — ^he 
should  be  made  to  get  up,  and  walk  about,  which  will  soon  pro- 
duce the  desired  efiect. 

There  are  certain  unfavorable  circumstances  which  may  arise 
in  the  performance  of  the  operation  which  you  should  be  made 
aware  of,  and  which  you  should  take  special  care  to  avoid ;  such 
are  puncturing  the  testicle,  injecting  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
scrotum,  or  injecting  the  peritoneum.  Puncturing  the  testicle,  I 
believe  always  to  arise  from  carelessness  and  negligence,  in  not 
ascertaining  its  exact  position.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in 
a  hydrcoele  which  has  been  once  tapped  the  testicle  will  be  found 
adherent  to  the  cicatrix ;  such  a  position,  therefore,  must  conse- 
quently be  avoided  in  re-tapping.  Injecting  the  cellular  tissue : 
1  have  known  an  instance  of  this  occur  where  wine  was  the  agent 
employed ;  it  was  followed  by  extensive  sloughing  of  the  scro- 
tum, and  ultimately  led  to  a  fatal  termination.  The  possibility 
of  the  occurrence  of  such  an  accident  is  much  less  likely  from 
the  use  of  compound  tincture  of  iodine  than  anything  else,. as  so 
small  a  quantity  is  requisite  for  the  purpose.  Simple,  therefore, 
as  you  may  have  considered  this  operation,  if  due  care  and  pre- 
caution be  not  exercised  on  the  piMi^  of  the  operator.  It  may 
kad  to  thq  most  serious,  and  even,  as  we  have  seen,  to  fatal  con- 
sequences. 

In  a  case  of  double  hydrocele — hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalii  of  each  side,  a  question  might  be  raised  of  the  propriet}-  of 
tapping  and  injecting  both,  either  at  the  same  time,  or  the  one 
shortly  after  the  other.  From  an  instance  which  occurred  to  me 
a  short  time  since,  I  should  now  decidedly  only  iiyect  one,  with! 
the  impression  that  this  single  operation  might  lead  to  the  cure 
of  both.  The  case  to  which  I  refer  was  admitted  into  our  clini- 
cal ward  a  few  months  ago,  and  may  probably  be  remembet^il 
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by  many  present.  He  was  in  Luke  ward,  and  had  hydrocele  on 
both  Bicies,  but  one  was  considerably  larger  than  the  other;  the 
largest  I  tapped  and  injected,  and  in  about  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  afterwards  he  was  sufficiently  well  to  leave  the  hospital. 
I  have  since  heard  of  him,  and  both  hydroceles  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

The  other  operations,  as  incisions,  excisions,  caustic,  seton,  and 
tent,  employed  for  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele,  I  have  already  told 
you  I  do  not  now  resort  to  myself,  and  do  not  recommend  you  tb 
do  so. — Medical  Timesj  Jrdy^  5,  1851,/?.  6. 


KOUSSO,  FOR  THE  Cl^RE  OP  TAPE-WORM. 


BY   E.    A.    POND. 


DsA&  Sir, — Having  had  an  opportunity  of  employing  kousso  in 
a  case  of  tape-worm,  I  forward  you  the  particulars  of  the  case. 

The  patient,  S—  P ,  set.  7J,  has  resided  in  Texas  tiie  past 

three  years,  has  always  enjoyed  comparatively  good  health,  and 
nothing  occurred  to  excite  suspicion  of  his  having  tape  wormy  until 
about  three  months  since,  when  on  a  steamboat,  travelling  from 
>i'ew  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  small  portions,  one  or  two  links  af  a 
time,  began  to  come  away,  and  this  continued  until  his  arrival  in 
Albany.  There  he  was  placed  under  medical  attendance,  and 
infusion  of  pomegranate  pre&cribed,  which  was  continued  several 
weeks  without  producing  the  desired  effect,  though  small  portions 
oi  the  tsnia  continued  to  b&  discharged  for  some  time.  Various 
domestic  remedies  were  now  resorted  to,  but  without  avail. 

Jan.  11th,  the  patient  came  under  my  observation.  Light 
complexion,  sandy  hair;  pale,  but  not  emaciated;  craving  appe- 
tite, never  satisfied  with  eating;  pain  and  uneasy  sensations  in 
the  epigastric  region,  allayed  by  eating;  pupil  of  the  eye  much 
dilated;  tongue  very  round  and  pointed,  tip  red,  sides  near  the 
tip  strawberry  like,  and  back  part  of  it  close  brown  fur;  pulse 
natural  daring  the  day;  feverish  and  restless  at  night,  with  fre- 
quent night  terrors.  Never  has  complained  of  itching  of  the 
nose,  nor  other  symptoms  of  the  kind.  Prencribed  squash  seeds, 
as  recommended  in  the  Journal.  Three  hours  after,  a  dose  of 
oil  removed  a  larger  portion  ot  the  worm  than  had  ever  been 
passed  before. 

12th. — Continued  the  squash  seeds,  but  without  any  farther 
efiect. 

13tfa. — Continued  the  infusion  of  pomegranate  until  17thj  8^ 
A.  M.y  then  admnistered  145  grains  of  kousso,  two-thirds  oS  the 
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doBe  for  an  adult,  the  patieat  preceding  and  following  it  with 
lemon  juice  and  water,  a  little  every  ten  minutes.  Occasioned 
nausea  immediately,  and  with  considerable  effort  it  was  retmned 
in  the  stomach  forty  minutes,  when  the  greater  portion  of  it  was 
thrown  up.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  had  a  slight  movement  of  the 
bowels.  1 1^,  another  slightly-brownish  discharge,  apparently  the 
kousso.  Prescribed  a  full  dose  of  oL  ricini,  with  spirits  terebin^ 
thina.  1^,  P.  M. — ^No  effect  from  the  oil.  As  he  had  taken  no 
food,  allowed  him  a  cup  of  tea  with  toast.  6J,  P.  M. — ^No  move- 
ment from  the  medicine.  Has  a  good  appetite ;  pupil  of  the  eye 
smaller;  pulse  regular,  natural.  Says  he  "feels  perfectly  well 
every  way."  7,  repeated  the  dose  of  oil.  10,  P.  M. — A  very 
brisk  operation  from  the  medicine,  which  brought  away  about 
twelve  yards  of  the  taenia  solium,  which  appeared  to  be  the  en- 
tire remaining  portion,  tapering  down  nearly  to  a  point,  and  other 
small  fragments  detached. 

18th,  8^,  A.  M. — So  large  a  portion  of  yesterday's  dose  having 
been  thrown  up,  deemed  it  necessary,  for  the  security  of  the  pa- 
tient, to  repeat  the  kousso.     Accoraingly,  formed  the  remaining 
65  grains  into  a  thin  paste,  with  cold  water,  adding  a  small  quan- 
tity of  hot  water,  and  allowing  it  to  infuse  ten  minutes,  adminis- 
tered it  in  divided  doses,  the  patient  taking  lemon  juice  and 
water,  as  before,  every  ten  minutes.    The  only  perceptible  effect 
was  slight  nausea;  pulse  quite  natural,  and  the  little  patient  ac- 
tively stirring  about  the  room.    Pupil  of  the  eye  decidedly  more 
contracted.     12,  M. — No  action  from  the  bowels.    Prescribed  oil 
as  yesterday,  a  full  dose.    4,  P.  M. — He  drank  a  cup  of  tea  with 
toast.    6J,  P.  M. — Slight  movement  from  the  bowels.    Repeated 
the  dose  of  oil.    9,  P.  M. — A  brisk  operation  from  the  last  dose 
of  oil  expelled  another  tape-worm,  which  proved  to  be  the  tsenia 
lata.     The  tssnia  solium  must  have  been  originally  at  least 
twenty-five  yards  long,  links  about  one  inch;  the  teenia  lata 
about  one  and  a  half  yards.    The  head  was  entirely  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  worm. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

Rutlandy  Vt.  Jan.  22,  1852. 

P.  S. — Both  specimens  can  be  seen  at  the  drug  store  of  Pond  & 
Morse. 


♦  i^ 


Thb  EtRKR  CoNTBovERST. — ^This  matter  is  again  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  who,  through  one  of 
their  committees,  are  now  considering  the  pretensions  of  variooF 
claimants.  Dr.  W.  T.  6.  Morton,  of  Boston,  has  petitioned  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  to  him  a  sum  of  money  for  making  tfaie  dis- 
covery. Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  has  remonstrated  against  the  recog- 
nition of  Morton's  claim  by  Congress,  asserting  himself  to  be  the 
discoverer. 
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THE  INTENSE  COLD  OP  JANUARY. 

The  month  just  closed  was  one  of  the  coldest  ever  experienc- 
ed in  Kentucky.  In  our  next  number,  we  shall  be  able  to  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  a  complete  meterological  table  of  the  month, 
prepared  by  Lawrence  Young,  Esq.,  of  this  neighborhood,  to 
whom  we  were  indebted  for  the  table  in  our  last  number,  and  in 
die  mean  time  we  submit  a  few  memoranda  of  the  coldest  days. 
Monday,  the  10th,  the  mercury,  in  our  Fahrenheit  thermome- 
ters, stood  at  12^  below  zero  early  in  the  morning,  and  only  rose 
to  within  1^  of  zero  during  the  day — ^the  mean  temperature  of  the 
day  having  been  7^  below  zero;  but  this  was  not  the  minimum 
temperature  of  the  morning,  for  clouds  had  risen  before  we  made 
our  observation  and  affected  the  thermometer.  At  midnight 
Pkrof.  Drake  had  seen  it  15^  below  zero,  and  some  thermometers 
in  the  neighborhood  indicated  a  stQl  lower  degree.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Frankfort  it  was  reported  to  have  fallen  20^  below 
zero ;  and  fix>m  the  following  extracts  of  letters  from  our  corres- 
pondents it  will  be  seen  that  in  other  parts  of  the  state  the  cold 
was  still  more  intense.  From  Maysville  we  have  the  following 
account: 

"  On  Monday,  the  mercury  stood  at  5  A.  M.,  at  6  deg.  below 
zero,  at  sunrise  at  8  deg.,  at  10  A.  M.  at  5  deg.,  at  2  P.  M.  at  2 
deg.,  at  8  P.  M.  at  10  deg.,  and  at  12  P.  M.,  midnight,  at  26  deg. 
below  zero.  On  Tuesday,  at  6  A.  M.  at  20  deg.  below,  and  at 
daylight  at  16  deg.  below  zero.  On  Monday,  the  range  was  from 
2  deg.  to  8  deg.  below  all  day,  in  da^iglU.  The  foregoing  agrees 
snbstantiaUy  with  several  other  accounts  kept  here." 

Flemmgsburg:  '<  Mercury  22  deg.  below  zero  this  morning  at  6 
o'clock,  and  at  John  Moore's  in  the  country,  a  mile  from  town, 
JO  deg.  below  zero."  *■ 

Dr.  Fritz,  of  Carlisle,  writes  as  follows : 

^  The  weather  has  been  so  cold  here  that  I  cannot  refrain  giv- 
ing you  the  range  of  the  thermometer  for  a  day  or  two.  Janua- 
S19,  at  6  o'clock,  A.  M.,  6  deg.  below  zero,  and  until  6  P.  M., 
e  mercury  did  not  rise  to  zero,  remaining  all  day  from  2  to  4 
dag^.  below — ^the  coldest  day  we  ever  saw.  At  9  P.  M.  it  was  12 
de^.  below ;  at  10  it  was  14  deg.  and  at  2  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th,  the  mercury  stood  at  20  degrees  below  zerol  the 
the  coldest  we  think,  in  the  memory  of  man.  I  think  it  quito 
likely  but  few  persons  saw  the  mercury  so  low.  I  was  called  up 
at  that  hour,  or  I  should  not  have  seen  it.  At  6  o'clock  it  had 
moderated  very  much,  being  only  10  deg.  below!" 

Bat  the  most  intense  cold  seems  to  have  been  felt  at  Helena, 
as  shown  by  the  following  account: 

^  As  the  cold  of  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Janaary  19  and  20,  has 
no  parallel,  at  least  for  many  years  in  our  part  of  the  countsy,  I 
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send  you  the  following  table  of  observations  as  indicated  by  my 
thermometer:" 

"  Monday,  daylight,  6  deg.  below  zero ;  sunrise,  8  deg.  below 
zero;  2  P.  M.,  2  deg.  below  zero ;  8  P.  M.,  15  deg.,  and  at  mid- 
night, 30  deg.  below  zero. 

*•  Tuesday,  2  P.  M.,  30  deg.  below  zero;  7  A.  M.,  16  deg.;  9 
A.  M.,  4  deg.,  and  M.  at  0." 

If  the  accuracy  of  the  instruments  used  can  be  relied  upon,  90 
intense  a  degree  of  cold  was  probably  never  before  felt  in  this 
latitude.  The  lowest  point  at  which  we  have  ever  seen  the  mer- 
oary  was  20  deg.  below  zero,  which  was  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
inh  of  February,  1835. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers  to  compare  the 
late  frost  with  preceding  seasons  of  great  severity.  We  find,  in 
our  diary  for  1835,  the  following  memoranda  of  the  weather,  at 
Lexington : 

"Saturday,  February  7th. — At  sun-rise,  thermometer  stands  13 
deg.  below  zero,  and  the  wind  is  blowing  briskly ;  8  o'clock,  15 
deg.  below  zero;  9  o'clock,  16  deg.  below  zero ;  a  strong  wind 
still  blows ;  the  air  is  filled  with  floating  ice,  giving  the  atmos- 
phere a  hazy  lurid  appearance.  It  is  a  dismal  morning.  Peo- 
ple were  frost-bitten  coming  to  market.  10  o'clock,  the  ther- 
mometer has  risen  only  I  deg.,  and  at  3  o'clock  is  still  8  deg.  be- 
low zero,  which  was  the  maximum  fpr  the  day.  At  5  o'clock  it 
had  fallen  1  deg.,  and  at  10  P.  M.,  was  14  deg.  below  zero.  The 
north  wind  still  sweeps  along.  Such  a  day  was  never  before 
seen  in  Lexington. 

"Sunday,  February  8th. — At  7  o'clock  this  morning  the  ther- 
mometer is  20^  deg.  below  zero — ^nearer  21  than  20  deg.  It  is 
perfectly  clear ;  the  sun  rose  bright  and  red;  the  wind  still  blows, 
but  more  gently.  At  8, 16  deg.  below  zero;  at  9,  15  deg.;  at  11, 
3  deg.;  between  3  and  4  o'clock,  it  rose  to  within  1  deg.  of  zero ; 
but  at  6,  it  was  again  5  deg.  below." 

The  mean  temperature  of  twelve  hours  on  Saturday  was  11.2 
deg.  below  zero ;  the  mean  of  the  day  following  was  8  deg.  be- 
low zero ;  and  the  mean  of  twenty-four  hours,  from  Saturday  to 
Sunday  morning,  was  13.2  deg.  below  zero,  which,  we  think,  ex- 
ceeds a  little,  the  cold  ever  yet  experienced  by  "  the  oldest  in- 
habitants" of  Kentucky. 

During  the  late  frost,  wagons  and  heavily  loaded  drays  crossed 
the  Ohio  river  on  the  ice  between  Louisville  and  JefiTersonville, 
and  people  were  still  walking  over  as  late  as  the  29th. — Western 
Journal  of  Medicine  ^  Surgert/,  February/,  1852. 

We  find,  the  above  to  correspond  very  well  with  the  intense 
cold  weather  in  our  city.  The  ice  was  sufficiently  strong  to  ad- 
mit the  passage  of  four  horse  waggons  loaded  over  its  surface 
with  safety  from  this  city  to  Covington  and  Newport,  a  circana- 
stance  which  has  not  occurred  before  for  many  years. 
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The  severe  ^eold  weather  has  been  very  hard  upon  the  systems 

»of  those  persons  who  were  already  laboring  under  pulmonary  af- 
fections, as  well  as  the  production  of  such  among  many  of  our 

citizens  who  heretofore  have  not  had  a  tendancy  to  such  diseases. 


m  ■» 


MEDICAL  LECTURES. 

The  preBent€0ur$e  of  lectures  in  the  varioos  sehools  approaehes 
the  close.  The  last  turn  is  made,  the  Judge^s  stand  is  in  view» 
and  now  comes  the  dash  for  the  poles.  Judges,  competitors,  and 
onlookers  feel  a  new  fire  kindling  in  the  heart,  and  burning  in 
the  veins — 

''All  feel  their  pulses.inaddeniag play" 
as  the  struggle  increases.  Oh !  how  beautimlly  the  competitors 
lay  themselves  out  to  the  work.  This  is  a  race  to  be  talked  of 
through  subsequent  Jife — a  date  of  reference  to  determine  that 
of  others  years  before  and  after.  A  battle,  of  which  the  minu- 
te:«t  events  are  to  be  detailed  to  children,  and  to  children's  chil- 
dren. To  be  fought  over  at  the  winter's  evening  fire-side,  time 
and  again.  Four  months  and  repeat.  We  need  bottom  here,  as 
well  as  heels,  for  the  race  is  not  always  to  tiie  swift.  .And  now 
they  are  on  the  last  stretch.  How  animated  the  struggle— ^how 
wonderful  the  confliet  between  speed  and  bottom.  See  that  well 
set,  heavy  bofted,  unpretending  con^petitor,  now  far  ahead  of 
competition?  How  he  lumbers  as  he  throws  the  dust  in  the  faces 
of  all  behind.  He  just  saved  his  distanoe  last  course,  and  was 
thought  to  be  spavined,  by  the  knowing  ones.  There  is  work  in 
him — ^he  has  "bottom.  Did  you  see  that  flash  of  his  eye  as  he 
passed?  It  was  the  flash  of  gratified  ambition — the  flash  of 
-raiuMPH.  Hear  the  shouts  of  the  multitude!  He  is  through!-^ 
That  same  multitude  laughed  when  he  entered  the  list,  and  won- 
dered at  the  folly  of  his  keepers.  He  had  nei&er  flne  linen  nor 
purple,  bat  he.  had  the  souJ  of  a  freeman,  and  the  ambition  of  a 
MAX,  and  the  example  of  a  long  list  of  illustrious  countrymen.--^- 
He  has  won  the  race,  and  established  a  claimi  ta  the  gratitude  of 
mankind,  for  he  has  practically  illustrated  the  beneficent  woric- 
kng9  of  free  institutions,  and  the  falsehood  of  the  oft-repeated 
couplet — 

"Honor  and  "m»i'^A"  from  no  condition  rise; 
Act  well  your  part — there  all  the  honor  lies." 


means,  if  you  are  bom  among  coal-heavers,  make  your- 
self an  ezpeit  coial-heaver — ^Mcr^.  all  the; honor  lies.    But  in  .a 
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eomwmdtv  of  ffeemen,  no  man  aeaigiis  a  part  to  anatber  to  act» 
either  bad  or  good.  Each  man  selects  a  part  for  Mmsel$  and 
then  comes  tlie  tug  of  war — the  trial  strain,  and  the  people  will 
decide.  "  The  people  will  speak."  Glorious  country  this,  where 
all  have  a  chance,  and  where  merit  is  sure  of  its  reward.  Some 
must  be  distanced.  It  may  be  the  fault  of  themselves.  They 
may  have  misinterpreted,  and  therefore  misapplied  '*  the  time  f4>r 
all  things  "  of  St.  Paul,  and  dartced  when  they  should  have  wokk- 
BD.  Or,  perchance,  the  Fates  held  in  reservation  for  them  a 
more  glorious  destiny  than  pertainn  to  physic,  and  baulked  them, 
here  for  their  ultimate  good.  If  thie  latter  unction  soothe  not 
the  wound,. why  then  "pick  your  flints  and  try  it  again" — and 
from  one  heart  we  join,  the  honest  Hibernian  in  ''wishing  you, 
better  lAck  next  time."  Rely  upon  it,  that  toork  is  the  secret  key 
to  the  mysteries',  of  knowledge.  Lectures,  apparatus,  models, 
plates,  and  paintings  tissistf  but  work;  "gives  the  increase."  We 
might  dilate  upon  this  text  till  "the  crack  of  doonu"  b«^  we 
would. not  weary  even  in  well  doing.r— iViiM.  Jbur.  Med.  Sf  Surg, 


■♦  » 


Dr.. Drew's  Report  of  a  Case  ofjTriplets. — The  following  ac- 
count, &om  Dr.  Drew,  of  the  case  of  triplets  alluded  to  in  last 
week's  Journal,  came  toa  late  for  insertion  in  its  proper  place : — 
Boston  Msdical  an4  Surgiad  Jounud. 

"I  was  called  last  Sunday  P.  M.,  2Sth  iftst.,  at  half  past  I,  to* 
Mrs.  Patrick  Costelo,  of  Winchester.  She  gave  birth  to  a  boy  at 
20  minutes  before  4  o'clock.  Presentation  natural.  Labor  pains 
continued,  and  at  20  minutes  past  5  o'clock,  she  gave  birth  to 
another  hoy.  Breach  presentation.  About  two  minutes  after, 
another  boy  was  bom.  Presentation  natural.  The  placenta 
oame  away  in  a  short  time,  and  the  womb  contracted  well.  The 
placenta  was  about  the  common  width,  where  there  is  only  one 
child.  The  length  was  three  times  as  long  as  it  was  wide.  The 
funis  attached  to  the  first  child  was  once  around  its  neck ;  it  was 
three  feet  long,  and  attached  to  one  end  of^the  placenta.  That 
of  the  second  was  small,  2^  (feet  long,  and  attached  to  the  other 
end  of  the  placenta.  The  cord  of  the  tiiird  chill  was  two  feet 
long,  and  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  placenta. 

Weight  of  first  child,  7  lbs. ;  weight;  of  second,  4  lbs.  10  oz. ; 
weight  of  third,  6|  lbs.  They  are  all%live,  and  to-day,  together 
with  their  mother,  are  doing  well.  S.  WATSON  DREW. 

Woktm^  Mass.,  Jan.  30,  1858. 
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Our  Free  School  Motem£nt. — This  number  contains  the  Lee- 
tore  of  Prof.  Buchanan  upon  this  subject,  and  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge  from  the  manner  in  which  the  plan  has  been  re* 
ceived  by  the  friends  of  the  cause  and  the  press  generally,  from 
north  to  south,  it  will  be  crowned  with  the  most  signal  result. 
We  hope  the  friends  of  Eclecticism  will  make  a  powerful  effort 
to  sustain  the  Faculty  in  the  great  undertaking  in  which  they 
have  embarked.  It  is  desirable  to  have  as  large  a  class  for  the 
spring  session  as  possible,  which  commences  on  the  first  Monday 
of  March.  N. 

fLorroRiAL  Corrbspokdence. — ^Dr.  J.  A.  Williams,  of  Berlin,  Ia.» 
g:iTeE  the  following  case  which  may  be  relied  upon  : 

AUapathy  in  Indiana. — A  lamentable  instance  of  mal-practice 
occorred  in  my  neighborhood  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemie 
dysentery  last  summer,  which  illustrates  the  allopathic  practice 
so  well,  that  I  cannot  forbear  giving  you  the  facts  as  my  inform- 
ant gave  them  to  me.    A  boy  aged  about  7  years  was  taken  with 
the  prevailing  disease  and  as  it  would  have  been  heresy  not  to 
follow  the  established  authority,  Calomel  was  given  ad  libitum  ; 
and  aa  an  almost  necessary  consequence,  the  patient  was  severe* 
ly  aalivated,  and  was  then  pronounced  convalescent  by  this  scion 
of  allopathy,  who  at  that  time  ceased  his  attendance.    About  a 
week  after,  a  swelling  made  its  appearance  at  the  back  part  of 
the  palate  which  degenerated  into  a  large  flabby  tumor  of  a  dark 
purple  appearance.    Sangrado  was  again  summoned  and  pro- 
nounced it  Cancrum  Oris,  engrafted  upon  a  scrofulous  constitu- 
tioii  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  patient  he  dissected  out  the  di- 
seased parts  as  he  thought,  and  commenced  the  use  of  calomel 
and  opium  in  alterative  doses,  fai  order  to  eradicate  the  scrofulous 
taint.     The  parts  nerer  healed,  but  c(Hmnenced  sloughing,  which 
continued  until  the  little  patient  was  relieved  of  his  sufTerings  by 
death,  wlrieh  in  his  case,  I  should  consider  a  welcome  messenger. 
This  little  patient  was  remarkable  for  his  healthy  appearance  be- 
fore Us  siekness,  and  one  that  I  should  not  hare  suspected  of 
a  scroAdons  oonstituthm. 
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This  case  is  but  one  out  of  a  number  of  others  that  have  come 
under  my  observation  since  I  located  in  this  place.  One  tor  in- 
stance of  inverted  uterus,  another  of  dropsey,  and  visceral  affec- 
tions without  number.  I  have  had  several  cases  of  the  last  men- 
tioned character  which  could  be  clearly  traced  to  a  former  saliva- 
tion. 

A  person  need  but  practice  a  short  time  in  a  country  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  allopathy  as  this  is,  to  see  its  fallacies ;  but 
a  light  is  beginning  to  break  forth  which  presages  a  great  and 
glorious  future.    Shall  we,  while  we  are  constantly  observing 
such  cases  as  are  above  detailed,  content  ourselves  with  what  we 
have  already  gained  ?  no,  rather  let  us  abandon  the  field  alto- 
gether, or  press  forward  to  greater  victories." 
Dr.  P.  G.  Duvall,  of  Allison,  Logan  county,  Kentucky,  writes : 
"  I  am  pleased  with  the  Journal,  and  thoujgh  an  old  school  doc- 
tor, I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  medical  reform,  and  most  cordially 
wish  you  and  the  cause  you  advocate  success.    I  am  trying  some 
of  your  new  remedies  and  intend  to  try  them  fairly.    I  am  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  get  your  Dispensatory  just  published." 
Dr.  Daniel  Deemer,  of  Columbiana,  Ohio,  writes : 
"  I  am  doing  a  handsome  business  here  notwithstanding  I  have 
strong  competition  in  the  line  of  allopathy,  but  I  am  crowding  on 
them  on  all  sides.     I  have  been  here  but  two  years,  yet  am  doing 
more  practice  than  both  my  competitors,  one  of  whom  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Jefferson  College  in  Philadelphia,  and  has  been  herB 
more  than  fifteen  years." 

Dr.  J.  M.  Caldwell,  of  Canfield,  Ohio,  writes: 

"I  have  been  in  practice  twenty-two  years,  but  was  nev- 
er satified  with  the  old  practice;  I  have  been  in  the  reformed 
practice  ever  since  in  commenced,  and  am  all  alone  in  this  place, 
stemming  the  tide  of  opposition  which  is  very  great.  I  have  not 
lost  a  patient  for  two  years ;  and  many  whom  the  old  school 
could  not  do  any  thing  with  I  undertook  their  cure,  and  under 
our  treatment  they  were  restored  to  health." 

Dr.  D.  J.  Gish,  of  Hopki^sville,  Ky.,  writes : 

"  I  am  very  much  gratified  to  learn  that  you  have  made  JEcfcc- 
ticwn  accessible  to  all.  For  this  unprecedented  liberality  of  its  pro- 
fessors, your  school  will  be  rewarded  I  have  no  doubt,  with  more 
students  than  any  similar  institution  in  the  new  or  <dd  world. 
Good-speed  to  all  laudable  efforts  in  dissiminatiBg  the  only  true 
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prineipIeB  of  medical  knowledge  to  the  inhabitanta  of  our  free 
and  happy  conatiy;  so,  I  haye  no  doubt  that  the  Eclectic  princi- 
ples yea  teach  will  continue  to  apread.  What  are  they?  They 
are  to  seize  upon  truth  1  It  is  to  secure  from  every  source  those 
remedial  agents  that  are  haimUss  and  efficient  in  removing  dis- 
ease from  the  system.  Where  is  the  physician  that  has  ever  ex« 
ercised  himself  in  his  profession,  but  what  has  on  many  occa- 
sions felt  the  want  of  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Mate-- 
ria  Medica^  and  deeply  sighed  for  that  skill  which  was  necessary 
to  secure  a  dying  friend  from  an  untimely  death?"  .  j 

Dr.  Alexander  R.  Wyeth,  of  Claysville,  Pennsylvania,  under 
date  of  Jan.  20,  writes: 

^*  Scutellaria  Latekit lora  in  Nervous  Affectioks. — I  was  called 
to  see  the  subject  of  the  following  report  in  August  last,  after  she 
had  been  given  up  as  a  hopeless  case  of  epilepsy,  by  the  physi- 
cian who  had  previously  attended  her. 

"The  child,  Maria  Richey,  aged  six  years,  of  strong  sanguine 
and  nervous  temperament,  was  attacked  two  years  since,  in  May 
last,  with  partial  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  under  the 
following  circumstances :    The  child  had  followed  her  mother  out 
to  the  yard,  whither  she  had  gone  to  milk,  and  was  standing  be- 
hind the  mother  while  she  was  in  the  act  of  milking;  when  the 
cow  became  frightened,  or  started  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
the  mother  to  fall  full  length  over  the  child,  which  she  took  up, 
and  moved  into  the  house,  when  it  eomplained  that  it  could  not 
walk  (and  when  it  would  attempt  to  walk  would  sink  down); 
it  was  put  to  bed,  and  as  it  did  not  complain  of  any  pain,  there 
was  nothing  done  for  it  at  this  time ;  next  morning  it  rose  with- 
out complaint ;  but  from  this  time  on,  it  has  been  subject  to  this 
frequent  breaking  down,  or  incapacity  to  walk,  for  about  one 
year,  when  it  was  attacked  with  a  most  violent  spasm  or  fit, 
which  lasted  some  hour  and  a  half:  since  when  it  has  been  sub- 
ject to  frequent  spasmodic  affection  of  the  muscular  system,  at- 
tended with  paralysis  of  the  lefl  side. 

**  Previous  to  my  seeing  the  diild,  in  August  last,  it  had  been 
^ven  some  vermifuge  by  the  attending  physician,  saying,  if  that 
did  no  good,  nothing  eould  be  done  for  it. 

*^  When  I  first  saw  the  child,  I  found  its  bowels  tolerably  regu- 
lar ;  its  alvine  and  urinary  evacuations  measurably  healthful ; 
though  its  skin  was  dry  and  inactive.    At  this  time  it  would  be 
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attached  as  often  as  every  half  hour,  wMi  Ihe  most  severe  spasm 
of  the  whole  muscular  system,  lasting  from  three  to  eight  min- 
utes, and  leaving  the  left  side  totally  paralyzed.  Viewing  the 
case  as  partaking  largely  of  the  nature  of  corea,  I  directed  the 
use  of  strong  infusion  of  Scutellaria  Lateriflora,  (or  Scul^-c^^)  in 
conjunction  with  the  frequent  use  of  the  alkaline  bath — the 
electro-magnetic  machine.  In  addition  to  which  treatment,  fre- 
quent efforts  were  made  to  bring  her  under  the  influence  of  ani* 
mal  magnetism,  but  without  success.  In  two  months,  under  the 
above  treatment,  the  child  appeared  to  have  recovered,  and  was 
sent  to  school,  and  continued  well  untQ  about  four  weeks  since ; 
when,  on  the  reappearance  of  slight  symptoms  of  nervous  irrita- 
tion, I  put  her  again  on  the  use  of  the  concentrated  tincture  of 
Scul-cap,  3ii  tinct.  Ictodes  fetida  Sss;  mix.,  dose  8  drops  three 
times  a  day  in  strong  infrision  of  Scul-cap,  observing  to  keep  the 
bowels  in  a  solvent  condition,  when  all  unpleasant  symptoms  dis- 
appeared in  a  few  days ;  the  child  has  now  a  good  appetite,  is 
cheerful  and  active,  apparently  as  well  as  any  child." 

Dr.  A.  G.  TucKKB,  of  Westfield,  0.,  writes  that  he  has  been  lo- 
cated  in  the  above  place  for  three  years,  during  which  time  there 
has  been  seven  Old  Sdiaol  doctors  located  in  Westfield,  and,  after 
remaining  a  short  time,  have  left  the  place.  His  business  is  still 
increasing ;  and,  as  the  community  become  more  acquainted  wi& 
Eclecticism,  his  medical  services  are  more  required. 

Dr.  A.  EcKEKT,  of  Trenton,  Butler*  co.,  Ohio,  writes :  '' Eclec- 
ticism is  the  popular  practiee  in  my  neighborhood." 

John  N.  McCord,  M.D.,  of  Carlineville,  111.,  writes :  "  I  remov- 
ed here  from  Bond  county  last  fall,  and  think  my  prospect  is  fair. 
It-is  the  county  seat,  and  numbers  500  inhabitants.  The  people 
are  decidedly  opposed  to  the  old  practice." 

Dr.  J.  J.  Jones,  of  Pitz-Henry,  Ark.,  writes:  "If  you  know  of 
any  young  gentlemen  at  a  loss  for  a  location,  direct  them  to 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  There  is  a  very  good  place  to  learn 
where  the  best  of  locations  are.  I  am  the  only  Eeleottc  in  all 
this  part  of  the  medical  vineyard.  I  commenced  practice  here 
last  J  uly ;  by  the  middle  of  August,  I  could  not  attend  near  all 
the  calls.  The  people  will  be  much  easier  reformed  here  than 
Ihey  are  in  the  older  states ;  they  are  independent  people ;  they 
speak  and  act  for  themselves." 
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Caw^jhu— Tl|b  tecritile  diveaae  is  said  to  have  greatly  increased 
in  England  doring^  a  few  yelOrs,  inso-much  that  a  Cancer  Hospi* 
tal  has  jast  )»een  establidiied  in  London,  and  is  already  effecting 
an  immense  deal  of  good  In  1850,  before  this  Hospital  was  es» 
tabliahed,  iio  less  than  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-six 
persons  died  in  England,  of  this  frightful  malady.  Of  tibese 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  were  males. 

This  disease  is  gradually  on  the  increase  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world — ^the  reasons  for  which  is  not  fully  understood. 

We  have  been  giving  mnch  attention  to  this  disease  for  sev« 
eral  years — the  result  of  our  observation  as  well  as  the  success 
ot  the  treatment  persued  will  soon  be  laid  before  the  profession 
in  a  systematic  work  upon  the  subject.  N. 

Famuut  Flora. — Among  the  various  medicfid  periodicals  there 
is  none  of  greater  interest  than  the  "  Family  Flora  and  Materia 
Medica  Botanica,"  emamating  from  the  pen  of  Peter  P.  Good,AM. 
of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 

I  have  perused  this  work  with  much  satisfaction.  It  is  confin* 
ed  (as  its  name  imports^  to  the  subject  of  Medical  Botany,  and 
is  designed  for  the  use  of  both  the  professional  and  non-profes-^ 
Honal  reader.  In  neatness,  style  and  arrangement,  a  more  ele^ 
gant  and  attractive  Botanical  periodical  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  the 
United  States.  The  engravings  are  of  a  superior  character,  and 
lend  an  unusual  degree  of  attraction  and  interest  to  its  perusal. 

8o  f ar  as  the  medical  properties  and  therapeutic  uses  of  the 
agents  which  it  embraces  are  concerned,  they  are  also  of  a  relia- 
ble character. 

The  ^  Family  Flora"  is  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Medical 
student  and  the  physician,  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  a  critic 
cal  knowledge  of  Medical  Botany.  It  is  likewise  a  highly  instruc- 
tive publication  for  the  use  of  families,  and  none  should  be 
without  it. 

I  trust  the  gentlemanly  author  will  meet  with  that  encourage- 
jnent  which  his  zeal,  industry  and  indefatigable  energies  justly 
merit  at  the  hands  of  a  liberal  profession,  as  well  as  an  enlight- 
ened public.  L.  £.  Jones,  M.D. 

Oua  Book  Table. — ^We  have  received  (he  Eclectic  Journal  cf 
Medicine^  designed  for  popular  and  professional  reading.  Edited 
and  Published  by  Prof.  L.  Rvben  ^  L.  C.  Dolfyy  of  the  Central 
Medical  College  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  This  is  one  of  our  most 
able  advocates  of  Eclecticism.    This  number  (Feb.)  contains  Hne 
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announcement  for  tlieir  spring  session,  which  oommenees'  on  the 
first  Monday  in  March,  and  lasts  sixteen  weeks.  Aggregate  cost 
of  Prof,  tickets,  $60;  Demonstrator's,  $5;  Matriculation,  9&', 
Graduation,  $15.  N. 

The  Western  Medical  News. — ^The  above  work  is  published 
quarterly,  and  edited  by  R.  S.  &  O.  E.  Newton;  32  pages,  with 
a  cover,  at  25  cts.  per  year.  It  has  been  published  for  five 
years;  and,  hereafter  its  name  will  be  changed,  and  called 
"  Western  Medical  News  and  Cancer  Joumaiy 

As  it  is  intended  to  give  this  subject  exclusive  attention,  each 
number  will  be  illustrated  by  drawings  of  cases  which  have  been 
treated — with  reports  of  cases,  statistics,  &c. ;  and  everything 
connected  with  this  disease. 

It  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  useful  to  the  non-medical  read- 
ers, as  well  as  to  the  profession.  N. 

Physopathic  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Edited  by  E.  H. 
Stockwell,  M.D.,  is  received,  and,  as  ever,  filled  with  valuable 
matter.  This  Journal  is  the  principal  organ  of  this  portion  of  the 
profession ;  it  is  ably  conducted,  and  has  a  fine  circulation.  N. 

TflE  Water-Cure  &  Phrenological  Journals  ;  Fbvder  ip  WeOs^ 
N.  Y.,  are  received.  These  journals  give  evidence  of  healthful 
prosperity.  We  think  the  Water-Cure  Journal  is  assuming 
rather  too  exclusive  a  position.  Water  is  good  in  its  place, 
when  properly  used ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  a  little  medicine  is  necessary  in  the  curing  of  disease, 
and  should  be  used  together.  N. 

American  Medical  and  Surgical  Joijrnal.  Edited  by  S.  H. 
Potter,  M.D.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This  journal  is  published 
monthly ;  32  pages  for  $1  per  year. 

We  see  the  Syracuse  Medical  College  announces  its  Spring  i 
session  to  commence  in  March,  and  to  continue  sixteen  weeks.  I 
Worcester  Journal  of  Medicine.  Edited  by  Calvin  Newton 
M.D.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  published  monthly,  at  $1  per  year. 
pp.  32.  We  see  the  Feb.  number  contains  the  announcement 
for  their  regular  session,  which  commences  the  second  Thiirsdaf 
in  March.  j^^ 

Farmee'  and  Mechanics  Hlalth  Journal — devoted  to  the  dis- 
semination  of  medical  and  physiological  intelligence,  the  presep 
vation  ot  her.  1th,  and  general  miscellany.  This  is  a  neat  quarti 
of  light  paper ;  published  monthly,  and  edited  by  J.  M.  Cumingi 


D..  at  Worcester,  Mass.    Price  25  cts.  per  annum. 
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iMPOHTAirr  WGOBSnOlf 8  •TO  M&0I€AL  sTUDrarTs. 

Expmence  hM  proyed  that  Collegiate  instruction  by  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions, is  by  far  the  most  efficient  mode  of  imparting  knowledge  that  can  be  de- 
nsed.  A  course  of  fo«r  months  lectures,  of  the  psoper  character,  is  fully  equal 
in  its  effects  to  twelve  months  of  private  study,  without  collegiate  advantages. 
Medical  colleges  are  therefore  highly  important  as  a  means  of  economising  time 
and  labor,  and  qualifying  the  pupil  at  an  early  period  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
•f  his  profession.  They  are  also  beneficial  by  enabling  Uie  student  in  a  limit- 
ed time,  to  attain  a  high  grade  of  profieiency  familiarity  with  every  department 
of  medical  study.  Hence,  it  is  the  interest  .of  every  student  to  spend  as  much 
of  his  time  as  possiible,  not  in  desultory  reeding  or  private  study,  but  within  the 
walls  of  a  medical  school,  where  practical,  thorough  and  impressive  instruction 
is  ^ven  by  the  Faculty. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  affords  peculiar  advantages  for  rapid  progress 
and  thorough  scholsrship.  The  Faculty  have  given  seven  lectures  daily,  of  a 
practical  and  perspicuous  character,  carefully  impressing  the  whole  on  the 
memory  by  reviews  and  examinations,  and  have  held  two  sessions  annually ; 
thus  enabling  the  student  to  attend  two  sessions  in  the  year,  giving  eight 
months  of  collegiate  study.  We  could  refer  to  the  examples  of  students  who 
have  entered  the  Institute  without  any  previous  study  of  medicine,  and  who 
in  consequence  of  these  peculiar  facilities,  became  in  dieir  second  year  of  study, 
as  tlioroughly  acquainted  vrith  all  the  details  of  medical  science,  as  the  major- 
ty  of  the  graduates  of  our  best  schools.  We  would  urgently  recommend 
eveiy  one  who  designs  studying  medicine  not  to  lose  time  in  preparatory  read- 
ing or  study,  but  to  resort  at  once  to  the  Institute,  and  we  would  especially  re- 
commend those  who  have  attended  during  the  past  winter  at  other  schools,  to 
consult  their  own  interest  by  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  session  whi^h  com- 
mences on  tlie  first  of  March*  The  usual  charges  of  medical  schools  being 
abolished  in  the  Institute,  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  neglecting  coUegi- 
•.te  facilities,  or  falling  short  of  the  highest  standard  of  Medical  attainment. 

The  course  of  lectures  in  the  Institute  presents  the  same  established  facts 
cod  principles,  constituting  the  sciences  of  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Materia  Medica,  Obstetrics,  Surgeiy,  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  which  art 
taught  in  all  respectable  medical  schools,  and  in  addition,  offers  many  important 
£acts,  and  doctrines  in  Phyaiology  and  Tberapeuties  which  cannot  be  learned 
ia  other  schools  as  they  are  peculiar  and  original. 

The  title  of  the  Institute  "  Eclectic,"  was  adopted  as  an  indication,  not  of 
therapeutic  theory,  but  of  the  liberal  policy  of  the  school,  in  recognizing  the 
noerits  of  various  medical  doctrines  and  parties,  extending  profsssional  recogni- 
tion  and  courtesy  to  all  eduoatod  phydclans,  of  whatever  school  or  doctrine, 
mnd  'gathering  or  selecting,  valuable  information  from  sources  of  knowledge 
vrhich  are  too  frequently  neglected.  The  therapeutic  and  physiological  doe- 
trines  of  the  school  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  'lectures,  or  from  the  tesrt 
books,  which  will  shortly  be  issiied  by  the  Faculty.  The  Eclectic  Dispensato* 
ry  of  Profs.  Kiiro  &  NBWT0ii,and  Hill^s  Eclectic  Surgery,  are  the  only  worhp 
to  which  the  student  can  be  referred,  at  present,  in  addition  to  the  Eclectic 
It  e£cal  Journal. 
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Chartered  1845— TVitel  iVb.  qf  MairicidanU  from  1845  fo  1851^1054« 

OmaANVATtOIl  OP  THB  FACVLTI\ 

I.  GIBSON  JONES,  M.D., 

HOBfiRT  a.  NEWTON,  M.D., 
Prqf.  qf  Surgioal  PrmiAioeemd  Oper^tine  Bitryerjf. 

JNO.  KING,  M.D%, 
i>f«/t  ef  CMetruMand  IHeetmee  of  Wwmn  and  €fkiUrm. 

JOS.  R.  BUCHANAN,  M.D.,* 
Prof,  qf  Physiology  mud  InstUiUee  of  Medicine* 

LORENZO  S.  JONES,  M.D., 
t^rof.  of  Materia  Medica,  TkerapeuHce  and  Medical  Botany* 

ZOHETH  FRE;£MAN»  M.D., 
Prqf.  of  Special,  Surgical  and  Paihohyical  Anatomy* 

J.  MILTON  SANDERS,  A. M., 
Profw  oj  Chemietry^  Pkarmaey  and  Toodcdogy* 

ORIN  £.  NEWTON,  M.D. 
Demonstrator  ef  Xnakam^  and  Surgical  prosector. 

The  Trustees  and  Facalty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  CincinAati) 
having  determined  to  cany  into  effect  as  far  as  possible  the  principles  of  p&ss 
ffmoFEBBioiTAi.  BDiTCATioM,  Httve  determined  that  henceforth  tne  regular  courses 
of  lectures  in  the  Institute  shall  be  delivered  entirely  free  from  the  usual  chai^ 
ges  for  professor's  tickets,  which  have  been  formally  abolished.  The  ezpenaet 
«f  the  institute  will  be  maintained  solely  by  the  incidental  fees,  which  have 
been  fixed  at  the  following  uniform  fates,  for  all  students — ^viz:  MatriculatioB, 
910  ;  Dissection,  (5  ;  Graduation,  SSQ. 


SPRIKG  SBS^OM  OF  18M 

The  fiest  sessioh  of  the  Institute  under  the  new  arraDgemeat,  will  be  held 
in  the  college  edifice,  (comer  of  Court  and  Plum  streets,)  commencing  on  the 
first  Monday  of  March,  1862,  and  continuing  sixteen  weeks.  The  subject  of 
anatomy  will  receive  unusual  attention  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  coorse,  so 
fts  to  be  jfiiUy  preseilted  before  the  weather  beeomes  too  warm .  Students  are  t«* 
quested  to  be  prompt  in  their  attendance  at  the  opening  of  the  sessioii.  TIm 
terms  of  graduation  are  similar  to  those  of  other  reputable  schools — attendttnca 
upon  two  frill  courses  being  required,  and  a  term  of  study  amounting  in  th* 
aggregate  to  three  years.  A  course  of  lectures  in  any  respectable  medical 
•ehool  will  be  zecogniied  in  the  Inetitate,  and  graduates  of  reputable  medical 
schools  will  be  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  graduates  of  the  Instttore. 

The  winter  session  of  the  Institnte  commences  on  the  first  Monday  of  No* 
vember,  and  continues  four  months.  A  gratuitous  preliminary  course  ia  deliv* 
ered  during  the  month  of  October.  Boarding  expenses  are  less  in  Cincinnati 
than  in  any  other  large  city. 

Students  on  arriving  in  the  city  are  requested  lo  call  at  the  office  of  Pbof. 
A.  S.  Newtov,  on  Seventh  street^  between  Vine  and  Race.  For  further  ik- 
formation,  address  Dr.  R.  S.  Newten«  or 

JOS.  R.  BUCHANAN,  M.D., 

GivoisiATi,  Fbbe^abt  3»  1863«  Dean  of  the  Faculty «.  -^ 
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PART  I.— ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATfONS. 


SORE  MOUTH— PECULIAR  TO  NURSING  WOMEN. 


BY   JOHN     KING,    M.D,,   PROP.    OP    OBSTETRICS     AND     DISEASES    OP   ^\^MEN 

AND   CHILDREN,   IN    £.   M.    INCTITUTE. 


Women  who  suckle,  or  who  have  advanced  to  the  latter  months 
of  pregnancy,  are  sometimes  effected  with  a  sore  mouth  peculiar 
to  themselves,  somewhat  resembling  follicular  stomatitis,  or  foUi- 
cnlar  inflammation  of  the  mouth;  other  females  and  men  being 
exempt  from  it.  The  most  robust  constitution,  or  the  sickly  and 
delicate  are  indiscriminately  attacked  by  it;  tliose,  however,  of 
costive  habits,  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  hepatic  affections,  seem 
to  be  more  liable  to  its  attacks  than  others.  And  when  there  is 
a  tendency  to  phthisis,  or  some  constitutional  disease,  the  debil- 
ity produced  by  it  is  of  a  much  more  serious  nature,  than  in  vig- 
r>rous  and  sound  systems.  If  the  disease  is  allowed  to  go  on  for 
any  length  of  time  without  being  relieved,  the  morbid  irritation 
of  the  tongue  and  fauces  extends  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in 
»vhich  cases  it  is  very  apt  to  prove  fatal. 

The  children  of  females  laboring  under  this  affection,  are  uni- 
formly healthy  and  robust,  as  they  are  usually  well  supplied  with 
^c)od  from  the  mother, — the  secretion  of  milk  being  commonly 
vt-rj'  large,  until  the  last  stages,  when,  the  patient  being  reduced 
i^/y  Btar>*ation,  the  milk  fails.  The  means  usually  employed  for 
'.'onunon  sore  mouth,  or  follicular  inflammation,  will  not  effect 
any  benefit  in  this  disease,  and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  an 
energetic  treatment  must  be  pursued,  or  the  patient  will  die. — 
Death  has  taken  place  within  a  montii  from  tne  appearance  of 
the  disease,  and  patients  have  lingered  for  three  or  four  months 
before  the  fatal  termination.  This  is  a  singular  complaint,  nearly 
always  disappearing  upon  weaning  the  child;  yet  weaning  is 
not  always  necessary,  nor  is  it  at  all  desirable,  as  there  is  a 
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greater  disposition  to  a  return  of  the  disease  at  every  future  ac- 
couchment,  than  in  those  ^cases  where  proper  treatment  has 
effected  a  cure,  and  restored  the  constitution  to  its  usual  normal 
condition.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  in  patients  who  bave  been: 
cured  of  this  disease,  there  will  exist  a  strong  tendency  to  its- 
return,  from  slight  causes,  at  least,  rmtil  the  child  is  weaned; — 
as  from  exposures  to  cold,  fatigue,  indigestible  diet,  &c.,  and 
which,  in  consequence,  must  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

Symptoms. — The  accession  of  the  disease  is  often  very  rapid 
from  apparent  health— extremely  so;  within  three  hours  afler 
seeing  the  patient  in  health,  perhaps  actively  engaged  in  house- 
hold matters,  and  not  sufiering  from  any  unusual  irregularity  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  she  will  be  found  with  a  scalding  of  the 
tongue  and  fauces,  and  unable  to  converse  or  take  food.     The 
fir?t  sensation  is  uniformly  described  by  the  patient,  as  a  severe 
scalding  of  the  tongue,  with  pain,  at  times  intense.    There  is  also 
a  peculiarity  of  the  tongue,  its  color  being  pink;  and  its  edges, 
and  the  roof  of  tjie  mouth  have  a  deeper  hue  of  this  color,  oflen 
accompanied  with  a  most  profuse  watery  discharge  from  the 
mouth,  extremely  hot,  so  much  so  as  to  give  a  scalding  sensation 
to  the  face  when  passing  over  it.     The  appetite  is  usually  very 
good,  ol'trn  ravenous,  but  no  food  or  drink,  except  the  blandest, 
can  be  taken  into  the  mouth  without  producing  tne  most  intense 
pain ;  the  food  must  be  of  a  mucilaginous  or  farinaceous  char- 
acter.    After  a  continuance  of  this  state  of  the  mouth  for  a  few 
weeks',  slight  ulcerations  on  the  end  or  edges  of  the  tongue  man- 
ifest themselves,  as  also  about  the  different  parts  of  the  fauces. 
Sometimes  the  disease  gradually  commences  with  slight  ulcera- 
tions on  the  tongue,  and  this  general  scalding  of  the  tongue  and 
fauce?  follows.     The  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  or  soon  be- 
come fco;  no  fever,  but  at  times  excessive  irritation  of  the  whole 
system,  in  consequence,  probably,  of. the  want  of  rest;  as  the 
continued  pain  of  the  fauces,  and  the  excessive  and  constant 
flow  of  burning  saliva  prevent  any  comfortable  rest,  night  or 
day;  tongue  generally  free  from  any  coat,  sometimes  a  light 
white  coat. 

Occasionally,  although  the  surface  of  the  ulcerations  is  not 
deep,  yet  they  continue  to  increase  in  depth,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion extends  all  over  the  mouth.  When  it  extends  from  the 
mouth  and  fauces  to  the  bowels,  diarrhea  ensues,  and  usually, 
in  such  cases,  the  soreness  of  the  mouth  becomes  better,  but  the 
case  is  attended  with  more  danger. 

Causes, — The  disease  depends  on  derangement  of  the  stoma^ch 
and  liver,  in  connection  with  an  unhealthy  state  of  th&  blood. — 
Females  subject  to  erysipelatous  affections,  or  of  strumous 
diathesis,  or  who  have  had  their  constitutions  previously  injured 
by  the  use  of  medicines,  are  more  especially  disposed  to  it. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  two  cases  which  I  ever  attended;  hciv- 
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ing  never  seen  a  deaoription  of  the  dtseaae  in  any  medical  work, 
I  porsaed  the  usual  course  for  sore  mouth,  and  lost  them;  since 
which  I  have  met  with  a  number  of  cases,  and  have  cured  them 
by  the  following  treatment: 

If  the  strength  or  condition  of  the  patient  will  admit,  an  emetic 
must  be  administered,  and  repeated  twice  every  week ;  it  should 
be  continued  as  long  as  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  the  disposi- 
tion to  obstinate  torpidity  of  the  liver  requires.  The  one  I  usu- 
ally administer  is  the  Compound  Powder  of  Lobdia.  (See  U.  S. 
Eclectic  Dispensatory,  page  546.)  About  half  a  drachm  should 
be  given  in  a  gill  of  warm  boneset  tea,  and  repeated  every  fif- 
teen minutes,  until  it  not  only  vomits,  but  vomits  freely ; — ^the 
first  dose  is  usually  rejected  as  soon  as  taken,  which,  of  course, 
is  of  no  service.  As  soon  as  nausea  or  vomiting  commences, 
the  patient  should  drink  freely  and  largely  of  the  same  tea,  warm. 
Ailer  the  effects  of  the  emetic  have  subsided,  free  catharsis 
must  be  produced,  for  which  purpose  the  Compound  Pills  of  Aloes^ 
the  Compound  Pills  of  Leptandrinf  the  Compound  Pills  y  Podo^ 
pk^iny  or  the  Compound  Powder  of  Leptandriny  (see  U.  S.  Eclec. 
Disp.)  may  be  given,  in  sufficient  doses ;  and,  if  the  pills  cannot 
be  well  swallowed  by  the  patient,  they  may  be  given  dissolved  in 
water,  or  triturated  with  some  mucilage.  And  this  action,  to  a 
slight  extent,  must  be  continued  daily. 

When  diarrhea  is  present,  omit  the  cathartic,  and  give  the 
following : 

».    Pulv.  Rhei.; 

do.  Prep.  Carbo.  Ligni  aa  3iv; 
do.  Potas.  Bicarb.  Sy  • 
Mix  in  a  pint  of  Indian  meal  gruel,  and  give  a  tablespoonftd 
every  hour  or  two,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  diarrhea. 
Rice,  slippery  elm,  or  marsh  mallow  tea  may  be  drank  freely. 

In  several  recent  cases,  I  have  met  with  most  excellent  results 
in  diarriiea  accompanying  this  as  well  as  some  other  diseases, 
by  administering  the  Tincture  of  Chloride  of  Iron^  in  doses  of  ten 
drops  every  hour  or  two,  given  in  about  half  a  gill  of  water;  and 
one  drachm  of  the  following  added  to  four  drachms  of  mucilage 
of  elm,  to  be  used  as  an  ii^jection  after  each  stool:  Compound 
Tincture  of  Virginia  Snake  root,  one  fluid  ounce.  Tannin,  two 
drachms;  Mix.    I  recommend  this  treatment  especially  to  the 
attention  of  Eclectic  practitioners,  in  all  those  cases  of  diarrhea 
attending  typhoid  and  other  forms  of  febrile  and  acute  afiections, 
well  as  mat  which  takes  place  in  some  forms  of  chronic  disease. 
The  mouth  must  be  washed  or  gargled  with  some  astringent 
^aigle.    I  have  usually  made  one  of 
9.    Greranium  Maculatum; 
Baptisia  Tinctoria; 
Statice  Caroliniana ; 
Hydrastis  Canadensis  aa  flij.    Mix. 
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Boil  in  six  pints  of  water  down  to  four  pints,  strain  and  add 
half  an  ounce  of  borax,  and  one  and  a  half  pints  of  honey. — 
The  month  and  throat  to  be  frequently  gargled,  and  occasion- 
ally a  teaspoonful  or  two  to  be  swallowed. 

Alteratives  must  also  be  administered,  especially  if  the  above 
treatment  does  not  soon  effect  material  relief;  in  a  week  or  two, 
the  CompouTui  Syrup  of  Sarsapcailiaj  Compound  Syrup  of  Ydlow 
Docky  or  the  Compound  Syrup  of  Queen^s  root  (see  U.  S.  E.  Disp. 
pp.  567-8,)  must  be  given. 

In  all  cases  of  this  disease,  there  will  be  found  a  deficient  ac- 
tion of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  and  which  it  is  absciutdy  necessary 
to  remedy.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  disease  comes  on 
previous  to  parturition,  or  immediately  succeeding  delivery,  in 
order  to  promote  a  proper  cutaneous  action,  the  whole  body  and 
limbs  should  be  bathed  daily  with  a  weak  alkaline  wash,  and,  in 
obstinate  cases,  especially  followed  in  an  hour  or  two  after  by 
bathing  again  with  some  stimulating  wash  or  liniment.  And  as 
soon  after  delivery  as  may  be  prudent,  the  spirit  vapor  both  should 
be  administered  every  two  or  three  days.  Attention  to  the  sur* 
face  is  an  exceedingly  important  part  of  the  treatment. 

In  case  the  kidneys  become  deranged,  with  scantiness,  high 
color,  or  scalding  of  the  urine,  an  infusion  of  the  root  of  althaea 
officinalis  may  be  drank  freely. 

By  the  above  course  I  have  cured  many  obstinate  cases,  sev- 
eral in  particular,  where,  from  the  severity  and  obstinacy  of  the 
symptoms,  I  anticipated  fatal  results,  unless  weaning  was  resort- 
ed to.  In  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  such  active  treatment 
may  not  be  necessary,  and  some  of  the  above  means  may  be 
dispensed  with,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner. 

Recentiy,  I  have  cured  some  very  severe  forms  of  the  disease 
by  attending  to  the  surface  as  above  directed,  washing  the  whole 
internal  surface  of  the  mouth  every  other  day,  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  80  grains,  water,  one  ounce; — and,  during  the 
interim,  using  as  a  wash  and  gargle,  also  occasionally  swallow- 
ing a  small  portion  of  the  following: 
9^.    Geranium  Maculatum; 
Baptisia  Tinctoria; 
Caulophyllum  Thalictroides ; 
Hydrastis  Canadensis,  aa  Sj.    Mix. 
Prepare  and  use  similar  to  the  above  mentioned  gargle.    Inter- 
nally, the  Compound  Powder  of  LepUmdrht^  administered  in  small 
doses  three  times  a  day,  and  continued  for  two  or  three  weeks ; 
after  which,  one  teaspoonful  of  the  following  mixture  to  be  given 
in  about  half  a  gill  of  water,  and  repeated  tiu'oe  times  daily  : 
9.    Compound  Syrup  ot  Queen's  Root,  oc^ ; 

Potassa  Hydriod.  Sss.  Trit.  int.  com. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  cure  the  disease,  if  possible,  without 
weaning  the  child,  as  the  female  is  thereby  rendered  less  liable 
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to  its  Tecanrence  at  anotlier  paitorient  period.  But,  if  the  sote- 
nees  of  the  mouth  and  pain  are  excessively  severe,  and  appear 
to  be  intractable  to  all  treatment,  with  violent  diarrhea,  and 
mnch  constitutional  suffering,  weaning  may  become  absolutely 
necessaiy,  in  order  to  save  the  patient's  life.  In  these  cases,  and 
also  where  a  strong  disposition  exists  to  a  return  of  the  disease 
at  each  accouchment,  it  may  be  entirely  cured,  checked,  or  its 
eeveri^  become  much  ameliorated  by  regulating  the  bowels  du- 
ring pregnancy,  with  the  Compound  Powder  of  Wiubarhy  and  pre- 
serving, as  much  as  possible,  a  normal  condition  of  the  system 
by  some  alterative  syrup  or  cordial,  and  which  must  be  perse- 
veringly  used  duing  the  whole  period  of  gestation. 


■♦  ♦ 


HYDROCYANIC  ACID  IN  HICCOUGH. 


BY  JOSHUA  COFELAKD,  M.D. 


I  was  called  some  time  ago  to  see  a  gentleman  whom  I  found 
suffering  from  a  violent  attack  of  acute  hepatitis.  The  patient 
was  a  man  fifty  years  of  age,  of  rather  a  corpulent  habit,  ne  was 
attacked  suddenly  and  violently,  and  the  inflammation  was  ex- 
tending to  the  pleiivii,  causing  &e  most  intense  pain. 

The  patient  \v:i.s  put  under  the  usual  treatment,  which  did  not 
seem  even  to  palliate  his  sufferings,  and  I  requested  the  friends 
to  call  in  some  other  physician.  An  old  and  reputable  practi- 
tioner was  accordingly  called  in,  and  who  like  myself,  thought 
the  patient  in  much  danger.  By  this  time  the  patient  had  com- 
menced hiccoughing  alarmingly,  and  we  resorted  to  antispasmod- 
ics with  the  view  of  controlling  it,  but  they  produced  no  effect. — 
Another  physician  was  now  called  in,  who  recommended  Chloro- 
form, which  was  effectually  tried  without  any  good  resulting  from 
its  use. 

After  the  consulting  physicians  bad  left,  and  finding  the  patient 
rapidly  failing,  I  concluded  to  tiy  Hydrocyanic  acid,  hoping  that 
this  powerful  remedy  might  arrest  the  hiccough,  which  threatened 
immediate  dissolution.  I  give  him  1  drop  in  mucilage,  and  di- 
rected that  it  should  be  repeated  every  six  hours.  By  the  time 
the  third  drop  had  been  taken,  the  patient  was  evidentiy  better, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours  the  hiccough  had  en- 
tirely subsided.     He  gradually  recovered  and  is  now  well. 

I  afterwards  informed  the  consulting  physicians  of  what  I  had 
done  and  the  result ;  they  had  never  used  the  prussic  acid,  and 
expressed  much  surprise  upon  learning  its  controlling  influence. 
As  for  myself,  I  had  never  before  used  it,  neither  have  I  ever  used 
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a  remedy  in  any  case,  that  seemed  to  have  a  more  happy  ef- 
fect, than  did  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  this. 

I  have  given  you  a  condensed  account  of  this  case  and  should 
your  views  conflfct  with  mine,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them,  es- 
pecially as  regards  the  manner  of  its  action  upon  the  system. 

Gdumbianay  March^  1852. 


PART  II.— MISCELLANEOUS  SELECTIONS. 


^  » 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  ERYSIPELAS  BY  THE  MURI 

ATED  TINCTURE  OF  IRON. 


BT  G.  HAMILTON  BELL,  ESQ.     EDINBURGH. 


[Mr.  Bell  describes  a  mode  of  treating  this  disease  which  he  has 
employed  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  without  failing 
in  one  single  instance.  In  no  instance,  by  its  employment,  has 
suppuration  taken  place,  and  the  patient  he  states  to  be  general- 
ly left  in  a  more  robust  state  of  health  than  he  was  previously.] — 
BraitkuxdVs  Retrospect. 

Mode  of  administering  the  remedy. — Of  course  the  first  object  is 
to  have  the  bowels  freely  acted  on.  If  the  eiysipelas  be  mild, 
fifteen  drops  of  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron  are  administered  in 
water  every  two  hours  until  the  disease  is  completely  removed. 
When  the  attack  threatens  to  be  more  severe,  the  dose  of  the 
tincture  is  increased  to  twenty-five  drops  every  two  hours,  and 
persevered  in  night  and  day,  however  high  the  fever  and  delirium. 
The  only  local  applications  I  ever  find  necessary  are  hair  pow- 
der and  cotton  wadding.  While  I  depend  for  the  removal  of  the 
disease  on  chalybeate,  it  is  necessary  that  the  bowels  should  be 
attended  to  throughout  the  treatment. 

Cases. — I.  25th  Dec.  1832. — ^Mrs.  Naughton,  a  poor  woman 
about  60  years  of  age,  of  broken  constitution,  and  having  what 
is  vulgarly  called  ^'shaking  palsy" — a  state  of  continuous  chorea. 
—  had  been  sufiering  from  erysipelas  some  days,  and  I  was  called 
to  see  her  late  at  night.  I  found  her  head  entirely  covered  with 
erysipelas ;  she  was  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion,  and  delirious. 
Ten  drops  of  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron  were  ordered  to  be 
taken  every  two  hours.  On  the  26th  she  was  calm  and  appeared 
easier ;  cont.  tinct.  27th  —  Quite  collected,  inflammation  rapidly 
disappearing;  nourishing  diet;  continue  drops.  30th — Recov- 
ering fast ;  perge.  2nd  January. —  Erysipelas  gone,  and  the  poor 
woman  wonderfully  well. 
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n.  20tb  May,  1835.— I  was  called  to  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  at 
one  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  see  R.  R.,  Esq.,  a  stout  gentleman,  of  full 
habit,  about  30  years  of  age.  I  found  him  suffering  from  excru- 
ciating pain  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  which  he  ascribed  to  cold  he 
had  caught  the  previous  day  in  coining  from  Glasgow.  The  pain 
was  BO  acute  that  he  could  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes, 
nor  his  feet  to  be  touphed  in  the  gentlest  manner.  Tongue 
loaded;  pulse  irregular,  but  not  accelerated;  skin  of  natural 
temperature,  except  on  the  feet.  Eighteen  leeches  were  ap- 
plied, and  he  had  six  grains  of  calomel,  followed  in  three  hours 
by  a  dose  of  the  compound  powder  of  jalap. 

Vespere. —  Pain  of  .feet  relieved,  but  there  is  excesssive  prostra- 
tion of  strength.  Tongue  still  loaded ;  thirst ;  pulse  irregular  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  medicines  had  acted  freely,  sdid  brought 
away  a  quantity  of  dark  coloured  .  offensive  scybalous  matter. 
Slight  erysipelatous  blush  on  the  right  ankle.  The  following 
medicines  to  be  given  immediately :— calomel, five  grains;  hen- 
bane, six  grains ;  opium,  one  grain ;  James's  powder,  three  grains  ; 
in  the  form  of  pills. 

2i8t. —  Slept  well ;  pain  of  feet  murjQ  diminished ;  right  ankle 
swelled  and  red;  complains  of  pain  bemnd  the  knee ;  much  thirst; 
skin  natural ;  pulse  120,  irregular ;  the  evacuations  from  the  bow- 
els, black,  watery,  and  offensive.  A  table-spoonful  of  a  mixture 
containing  one  part  of  the  spirit  of  Mindererus  and  two  of  cam- 
phor mixture,  to  be  given  every  two  hours.  Hair  powder  and 
cotton  wadding  to  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  ankles.  2  P.  M. — 
2io  improvement ;  e^pots  of  erysipelas  at  the  roots  of  the  toes  and 
over  the  instep,  extending  to  the  ankles.  In  consultation  with 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  the  following  medicine  was  ordered  :  --  Half  a 
drachm  of  the  compound  powder  of  jalap  and  ten  grains  of  rheu- 
^rb.  The  camphor  and  sp.  Mindereri  to  be  continued.  5  P.  M. 
—  No  improvement;  pulse  130.  8  P.  M. —  Dr.  Abercrombie 
again  saw  him.  Erysipelas  rising  on  the  leg ;  vesicles  on  the 
instep ;  tongue  much  loaded ;  stools  black  and  unwholesome ; 
prostration  continuous.  I  explained  to  Dr.  Abercrombie  my 
mode  of  treating  erysipelas,  and  obtained  his  assent  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron, —  twenty  drops  were  or- 
dered to  be  given  every  two  hours.  A  colocynth  pill  to  be  taken 
at  bed  time.  MidnigJU. —  Bowels  freely  moved ;  two  doses  of  the 
tincture  of  iron  had  been  taken  ;  pulse  100,  fuller  and  more  reg- 
ular ;  skin  hot.  The  colocynth  pills  not  to  be  taken  until  morn- 
ing.    Cont.  tinct. 

22nd,  8  A.  M . —  A  sleepless  night ;  suffering  much  from  rheu- 
tnatiam  in  right  arm  ;  less  pain  in  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  erysipe- 
las not  extending ;  pulse  100,  full  and  soft ;  bowels  not  open ;  to 
have  the  colocyA  pills.  Noon.  —  With  Dr.  Abercrombie.  — 
Tongue  clearer;  skin  soft;  erysipelas  diminishing;  rheumatism 
v€iy  severe  in  right  arm.    To  continue  theiron^  and  to  have  forty 
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drops  of  cokfaicum  wine  three  times  a  day.  7  P.  M. — With  Dr. 
Abercrombie.  The  symptoms  more  satisfactory;  perspiring; 
perge.  The  improvement  continued,  and  on  the  25th  the  erysip- 
elas had  entirely  disappeared.  The  rheumatism  was  more  ob- 
stiimte,  but  Mr.  R.  returned  home  in  perfect  health  on  the  6th  of 
Juiie. 

I  have  seldom, seen  more  alarming  exhaustion  than  appeared 
in  this  case  for  the  first  six-and-thirty  hours  after  the  attack. 

III.  6th  March,  1841.-- Mrs.  W.,  set.  about  40,  of  full  habit, 
complains  of  having  a  painful  boil  above  the  ear ;  there  is  also 
a  patch  of  erysipelatous  inflammation  extending  over  the  cheek ; 
the  ear  much  swollen.  To  have  fifteen  drops  of  the  muriated 
tincture  of  iron  every  three  hours  ;  hair  powder  to  be  applied  to 
the  inflamed  surface. 

7th. —  Boil  better,  but  erysipelas  extending  all  over  the  side  of 
the  face.    To  continue  the  steel  drops. 

8th. —  Erysipelas  subsiding.    To  have  an  aperient ;  cont.  tinct. 
12th.™  Patient  well. 

IV.  7th  July,  1843.— Mr.  A.  W.,CBt*  16,  a  stout  youth  of  florid 
complexion,  attacked  with  fever  and  headache.  Ordered  a  dose 
of  calomel  and  antimonial  powder,  to  be  followed  by  a  black 
draught. 

8th. —  Er3'^sipela3  appeared  over  side  af  the  face,  with  much  fe- 
ver j  bowels  free.  To  have  ten  drops  of  the  muriated  tincture  of 
iron  every  two  hours. 

9th. — Less  fever;  erysipelas  arrested;  cont.  med. 

10th. —  Disease  stationary.  The  tkicture  to  be  increased  to 
twenty  dropis  every  two  h#m*s. 

12th. —  Considerable  improvement. 

15th. —  Erysipelas  gone. 

V.  20th  December,  1845. — R.  S.  W.,  Esq.,  »t.  50,  a  delicate 
man,  having  had  his  constitutional  strength  injured  by  an  accident 
in  early  life.  I  was  called  to  the  country  to  see  bim,  and  found 
him  suffering  a.  severe  attack  of  erysipelas  on  the  right  side  of  the 
head  ;  ear  much  swollen ;  pulse  100  and  throbbing ;  great  thirst ; 
tongue  furred ;  slight  confusion  of  head ;  bowels  open  by  medi- 
cine. Fifteen  drops  of  the  nmriated  tincture  of  iron  to  be  taken 
eveiy  three  hours. 

1 1th. — Very  ill ;  erysipelas  extending ;  severe  headache ;  trouble- 
some dry  cough.  The  chalybeate  tincture  to  be  continued  ;  to 
have  a  cough  mixture  and  eflfervescing  draughts. 

12th. —  Less  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  morning,  but  erysipelas 
extending  all  over  the  face,  which  was  much  swollen. 

Vespere, — Very  restless.  To  have  half  a  drachm  of  the  solu- 
tion of  morphia  in  an  ounce  of  camphor  mixture  at  bed-time  ; 
the  tincture  continued. 

13th. — Er)'^sipelas  extending,  covering  nearly  the  whole  head 
and  face.  Had  not  taken  the  drops  regulariy ;  boweb  free ;  the 
drops  resumed. 
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14th. —  No  improvement ;  the  head  an  inflamed  mass,  and  much 

swollen ;  takes  nothing  bat  water ;  cough  troublesome ;  mind 

wandering.    To  continue  the  tincture,  and  to  have  an  aperient. 

Vespere. —  A  diminution  of  the  inflammation,  and  swelling  of 

the  side  of  the  head  first  afiected. 

16th. — No  amendment;  left  side  of  the  head  tremendously 
swollen ;  very  incoherent  all  day.  I  remained  with  my  patient 
during  the  night,  and  induced  him  to  take  the  drops  regularly. 

17th. — A  most  satisfactory^  change ;  quite  coherent ;  pain  and 
swelling  of  face  diminished,  although  quite  a  mass  of  dried  exu- 
dation.   To  have  an  aperient,  and  continue  the  tincture. 

18th. —  Watched  and  administered  the  drops  during  the  night, 
and  to-day  there  is  a  wonderful  improvement  in  all  his  symptoms. 
To  continue  the  medicine. 

21  St. — Doing  well. 

Ist  January. — Has  had  no  interruption  to  his  convalescence, 
and  f^els  in  better  health  than  l>efore  his  illness. 

There  was  probably  from  the  state  of  the  patient's  mind,  much 
irregularity  in  the  administering  the  steel  drops  until  I  personally 
watched  the  case  ;  and,  on  the  16th,  the  disease  had  assumed  a 
very  alarmine  appearance ;  but  immediately  upon  the  medicine 
being  regulany  given,  so  as  to  bring  the  system  thoroughly  under 
its  influence,  a  most  satisfactory  change  was  produced  in  the 
symptoms;  ^e  fever  and  delirium  and  pain  subsided,  calm  sleep 
was  induced,  and  the  inflammation  gradually  disappeared. 

VL  Ist  November,  1850. —  W.  C,  Esq.,  «t.  73,  had  been  sufier- 
ing  from  a  severe  catarrh  and  cough  for  some  days.  Felt  yester- 
day as  if  his  shoe  were  too  tight  for  the  left  foot,  and  on  going  to 
bed  the  ball  of  great  toe  became  agonizingly  painful ;  no  sleep 
nor  ease  in  any  posture.  Ball  of  toe  is  much  swelled  and  tender 
to  the  touch,  having  all  the  character  of  gout,  but  the  inflamma- 
tion is  eiysipelatous,  extending  over  the  front  of  the  foot.  Pulse 
60,  irregular ;  bowels  open  from  medicine ;  tongue  clean.  Fif- 
teen drops  of  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron  to  be  taken  every 
three  hours. 

Vespere, —  Mr.  C.  declares  that  the  drops  acted  like  a  charm, 
and  at  once  relieved  him  from  the  pain.  Redness  and  swelling 
continue.    To  have  an  aperient,  and  continue  the  drops. 

2nd. —  Scarcely  any  pain,  although  the  inflammation  is  extend- 
ing. A  troublesome  cough.  The  dose  of  the  tinctare  to  be  in- 
creased to  twenty-five  drops.    To  have  paregoric  for  the  cough. 

3rd. —  Inflammation  spreading  towards  instep.  To  have  an 
aperient  pill,  and  morphia  lozenges  for  the  cough.  Continue  the 
drops. 

4tfa.r— Inflammation  fading. 

6th. —  Improving. 

8th. —  Able  to  go  out  of  doors. 

Lhave  in  my  journal  several  cases  hi  which  erysipelas  was 
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combined  with  tke  gout.  Two  of  these  occuired  in  gouty  sub- 
jects, and  in  both  the  health  was  restored  by  the  chalybeate,  as  in 
the  above  case  of  ^Mr.  C.  This  gentleman  had,  two  years  ago, 
an  attack  of  erysipelas  in  his  thigh,  and  was  cured  by  the  steel 
drops.  He  never  had  gout  before,  but  1  understand  his  father 
had  suffered  from  it. 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  patient  under  erysipelas,  unless 
when  there  is  much  fever,  I  always  recommend  it  to  be  generous, 
and  of  easy  digestion.  In  a  ease  at  present  convalescent,  in 
which  the  attack  was  very  similar  to  Mr.  C.'s,  only  that  while  the 
great  toe  and  foot  were  violently  inflamed,  the  knee  of  the  other 
leg  was  also  affected,  from  the  habits  of  the  patient ;  a  constitu- 
tion broken  from  intemperance ;  I  was  obliged  to  allow,  along 
with  the  drops,  nearly  a  bottle  of  port  a-day.    In  this  case  the 

Eodagral  erysipelas  has  disappeared,  and  my  patient  is  in  better 
ealth  than  he  has  had  for  several  months. 
[Dr.  Charles  Bell,  brodier  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Bell,  adds  a  few  re- 
marks with  cases.     He  says :] 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  medicine  are  so  immediate  and 
invariably  in  the  common  forms  of  erysipelas,  that  I  feel  con- 
vinced were  it  given  with  boldness  and  perseverance  in  puerpe- 
ral fever,  which  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  analogous  in  its 
nature,  and  frequently  accompanied  by  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion on  the  surface  of  the  body,  many  valuable  lives  might  be 
preserved. 

In  pursuing  the  chalybeate  treatment  of  erysipelas,  I  consider  it 
of  much  importance  to  bring  the  system  rapidly  under  its  in- 
fluence, in  order  to  effect  a  speedy  removal  of  the  disease.  I  have 
therefore  been  in  the  habit  recently  of  giving  much  larger  doses 
of  the  tincture  than  I  ventured  to  prescribe  at  first.  It  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance  in  tlie  exhibition  of  this  valuable  remedy 
in  the  erysipelatous  diathesis,  that  although  given  in  much  larger 
and  more  frequently-repeated  doses,  than  have  been  recommen- 
ded in  our  dispensatories,  it  never  produces  headache,  and  when 
this  symptom  is  present  it  quickly  relieves  it ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  reduces  and  regulates  the  pulse  ;  thus  showing  that  in  this  state 
of  the  system,  it  has  a  soothing  ajid  sedative,  as  well  as  altera- 
tive effect. 

The  cases  above  related  prove  so  clearly  the  remarkable  in- 
fluence which  this  medirine  has  in  overcoming  the  idiopathic  form 
of  erysipelas  in  the  adult,  that  I  consider  it  almost  unnecessary  to 
increase  the  length  of  this  paper  by  producing  additional  evidence 
on  the  subject,  although  I  nave  had  many  cases  illustrating  the 
fact  in  my  own  practice.  I  am  more  anxious  to  direct  attention 
to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  mode  of  treatnient  in 
infantile  erysipelas j  in  which  the  field  for  curative  measures  is  so 
very  limited ;  and  also  to  its  effects  in  that  form  of  the  disease 
consttguent  on  external  iiyury^  in  wJuch  Ihe  best  treatment  has 
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hitherto  been  too  often  unavailing,  especially  in  our  hospitals,  and 
after  operations.  With  this  view,  I  shall  now  briefly  relate  a  few 
cases  illustrative  of  the  treatment  in  each  of  these  forms  of  ery- 
sipelas. 

On  the  27th  March,  1849, 1  was  requested  to  see  Mrs.  Munro's 
baby,  of  a  few  weeks  old,  which  was  suffering  from  a  severe  at- 
tack of  erysipelas,  extending  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow.  I  or- 
dered it  to  have  a  dose  of  castor  oil  immediately,  and  two  drops 
of  the  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron,  to  be  given  every  two  hours 
in  a  tea-spoonful  of  water,  with  a  little  sugar.  In  three  days,  the 
erysipelas  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  infant  seemed  lively 
and  in  good  health. 

Mrs.  M.'s  baby,  an  extremely  emaciated  infant,  bom  on  the 
24th  Jan.,  1850,  was  seized  a  few  days  after  birth  with  erysipelas, 
which  occupied  the  vulva  and  nates,  and  was  accompanied  by  se- 
vere catarrh  and  cough.  There  were  much  fulness  and  tension 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  urine  was  retained,  and 
the  bladder  could  be  felt  like  a  small  orange  inmiediately  above 
the  pubes.  Being  naturally  weak,  it  soon  became  so  excessively 
feeble  that  no  hopes  were  entertained  of  its  life  being  preserved, 
and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  it  christened  without  delay. 

Small  doses  of  calomel  and  James's  powder  were  given  at  short 
intervals,  along  with  a  cough  mixture  composed  of  ipecacuan  wine, 
carbonate  of  soda,  water,  and  syrup.  Very  little  benefit  seemed 
to  arise  from  this  treatment ;  I  therefore  stopped  the  calomel  and 
antimony,  and  ordered  two  drops  of  the  tincture  of  the  muriate  of 
iron  to  be  given  every  two  hours  in  a  little  sugar  and  water.  The 
infant  had  become  so  exhausted,  that  1  was  obliged  for  some  time 
to  order,  in  addition  to  the  tincture,  a  drop  of  brandy  to  be  given 
every  half  hour. 

Under  this  treatment,  the  erysipelas  and  dysnria  rapidly  disap- 
peared, and  the  infant  slowly  gained  strength,  and  b  now  a  live- 
ly and  healthy  child. 

On  the  4th  December,  1850, 1  was  called  a  few  miles  into  the 
country  to  see  Mr.  T.'s  son,  aged  about  4  years.  He  had  always 
been  paralytic  in  his  right  leg,  in  consequence  of  an  accident  it 
was  supposed  he  had  met  with  when  an  infant.  For  some  time 
previous  to  my  seeing  him  he  had  suffered  from  a  painful  swell- 
mg  on  the  right  side  of  the  anus,  which  suppurated,  and  was 
opened  by  the  family  surgeon,  and  a  large  quantity  of  pus  dis- 
charged ;  but  the  abscess  showed  no  tendency  to  heal.  While 
playing  on  the  carpet,  he  slightly  bruised  the  skin  of  his  left  leg 
under  the  knee,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  erysipelas  ex- 
tending from  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  and  accompanied  by  high  fe- 
ver and  rapid  pulse. 

Small  doses  of  calomel  and  antimonial  powder  were  ordered 
to  be  given  every  three  hours  during  the  day,  and  a  dose  of  the 
essence  of  senna  in  the  morning.    &  addition  to  these  medicines, 
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to  have  three  drops  of  the  tincture  of  the  mmiate  of  iron  every 
two  hours  in  thin  syrup.  The  leg  was  dressed  with  flour  and  cot- 
ton wadding. 

5th. —  The  erysipelas  more  generally  difiused  over  the  leg.  To 
stop  the  calomel  and  antimony,  but  continue  the  chalybeate  tinc- 
ture, and  keep  the  bowels  open  with  the  senna. 

8th. —  The  erysipelas  quite  gone,  and  the  original  wound  under 
the  knee  healed.  No  fever  ;  tongue  clean  ;  and  the  little  patient 
more  cheerful  than  he  had  been  for  a  length  of  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  shaQ  shortly  refer  to  two  cases  of  idiopathic  ery- 
sipdcu^  in  which  I  was  consulted  some  years  ago.  The  one  case 
occurred  in  a  gentieman  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had  long 
been  subject  to  periodical  attacks  of  erysipelas  in  his  legs.  I  re- 
commended him  to  take  the  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron ;  which 
removed  the  attack  he  was  then  suflTering  from,  and  he  remained 
longer  free  from  the  disease  than  he  had  done  for  a  number  of 
years.    He  lived  until  he  was  eighty -six  years  of  age. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  gentieman  of  high  talents  and 
acquirements,  rector  of  an  academy  in  the  south  of  Scotiand.  He 
had  an  alarming  attack  of  erysipelas,  and  was  attended  by  two 
intelligent  medical  men,  who  had  adopted  all  the  usual  remedies 
with  very  littie  advantage.  They,  therefore,  considered  his  case 
hopeless.  The  erysipelas  was  extensively  difl!used  over  his  head 
and  shoulders  ;  there  was  much  incoherence  and  great  debility. 
Immediately  on  his  system  being  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron,  the  disease  subsided,  and  he 
was  gradually  restored  to  health, — Monthly  Journal  of  Med.  Science  j 
JuTie,  I8bl,p.  497. 


Pbophylaxis  of  Syphilis.  —  Ds.  Lakolbbert  announced  to  the 
Academy  that  he  had  discovered  a  substance  ciq)able  of  des- 
troying the  efiects  of  the  syphilitic  virus.  This  preservative  con- 
sists of  a  strong  alcoholic  solution  of  soap,  having  an  excess  of 
alkali.  .  Dr.  Langlebert  had  performed  several  exeperiments  by 
inoculating  with  the  poison  of  chancres,  and  then  employing  h^ 
antidote  within  about  five  minutes  afterwards.  The  efiects  of  the 
virus  had  in  every  case  disappeared. — Med,  Gaxette^  Aiigtat  8, 1851 
p.  259. 


•  »■ 


The  Human  Family. — From  an  interesting  statistical  digest 
just  published,  it  appears  that  the  human  family  numbers  700,- 
000,000,  and  its  annual  loss  by  death  is  18,000,000,  which  produ- 
ces 624,400  tons  of  animal  matter,  which,  in  turn,  generates  by 
decomposition  9000,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gases,  which  are 
cleared  away  fi*om  the  atmosphere  by  vegetable  matter  decom- 
posing and  assimilating  them  tor  their  own  uses. 
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DISEASES  OF  FEMALES. 

We  condense  the  following  from  an  essay  read  by  John  £. 
Ttxjbr,  M.D.9  Rollinsford,  N.  H.,  before  the  Strafford  District 
Medical  Society.  The  essay  is  published  at  length  in  the  New 
UampMre  Journal  of  Medicine  for  November. — New  Jersey  Medu 
cal  Reporter. 

After  adverting  to,  and  lamenting  over,  the  careless  and  spec- 
ulative manner  with  which  diseases  are  too  often  treated  in  many 
of  onr  medical  works,  causing  much  loss  of  time  to  both  practi- 
tioner and  patient,  and  administering  a  passing  rebuke  to  prac- 
titioners who  do  not  devote  as  much  time,  attention,  and  patient 
investigation  to  the  many  complaints  to  wliich  females  are  liable, 
oar  autiior  proceeds  as  follows : 

^'For  convenience  sake,  these  patients  may  be  arranged  in  two 
groupB,  according  to  the  treatment  required.  There  are,  however, 
&ome  symptoms  common  to  both,  which  I  will  first  enumerate. 
There  is  generally  present  and  complained  of,  a  degree  of  gen- 
eral debility,  and  a  constant  feeling  of  languor.  The  counter 
nance  is  pale,  and  wears  an  anxious  expression.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  face  is  ruddy  and  the  person  in  ftdl  habit,  but  the 
anxious  expression  is  never  gone. 

**  There  are  neuralgic  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
chiefly  and  most  troublesome  in  the  backs  and  hips,  and  (a  fact 
which  I  ask  you  especially  to  notice)  in  the  top  of  the  head;  the 
respiration  is  shorter  and  a  littie  quicker  than  is  natural.  Pal- 
pitation is  common.  The  appetite  is  capricious.  The  bowels 
are  commonly  confined.  A  continual  harassing  distress  is  felt 
in  the  abdomen.    I  have  often  heard  it  expressed  thus : 

'  I  feel  as  if  my  insides  were  fastened  to  my  backbone,  and 
somebody  was  pulling  them  down  out  of  my  body ;'  or  thus : 
*  When  I  move,  my  bowels  seem  to  tumble  together  from  side  to 
side  in  a  mass."  There  is  extreme  weakness  and  tenderness  in 
the  lumbar  region.  In  bad  cases,  hysteria  is  present  in  any  of 
all  its  protean  forms.  At  times,  tiie  patient  becomes  literally  as 
pale  and  cold  as  death.  The  stomach  seems  thoroughly  crazed, 
and  vomits  a  characteristic  fluid  of  a  pale  green  color.  These 
symptoms  the  two  classes  possess  in  common.  In  what  I  will 
s^le  class  first,  there  may  or  may  not  be  some  displacement  of 
the  uterus.  Usually,  it  is  prolapsed  and  more  or  less  retroverted, 
and  often  has  a  hardened,  swolten  feeling.  The  parts  are  relax- 
ed, and  without  soreness. 

**  In  class  second,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  which  I  have 
al>cve  denominated  conunon,  are  found  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  ioieness  of  the  abdomen;  great  tendiemesa  and  throbbing  in 
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the  lumbar  region ;  a  general  soreness  of  the  whole  skin ;  and  a 
sensation  of  internal  heat.  The  vagina  is  contracted  and  ex- 
tremely tender;  the  uterus  is  often  prolapsed  or  otherwise  dis- 
played, and  often  swollen  and  very  sensitive." 

In  the  kinds  of  cases  above  described,  the  author  has  recom- 
mended supporters  and  pessaries ;  absolute  rest,  and  the  recum- 
bent position  for  months  and  months ;  and  has  employed  many 
remedies  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  books, 
without  satisfying  either  himself  or  his  patients. 

*'  Without  attempting  to  give  any  precise  pathological  views  of 
these  cases,  I  will  at  once  state  the  following  to  be  the  objects 
which  I  have  aimed  at  in  my  treatment: — 
*^  To  remove  uterine  irritation  and  subacute  inflammation : 
''  To  quiet  the  general  nervous  disturbance : 
"  To  give  tone  to  the  nervous  system : 

*^  To  give  tone  to  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  and  thus  to 
recruit  the  whole  body.  The  course  I  have  followed  has  been 
this: — 

"  For  patients  enumerated  in  class  first,  I  order  a  plaster  of 
galbanum  to  the  hypogastrium,  to  reach  from  the  pubis  to  within 
an  inch  of  navel,  and  to  the  hips  on  either  side ;  and  another  to 
the  lumbar  region.  I  direct  cold  water  to  be  applied,  by  means 
of  a  wet  roller,  around  the  abdomen  and  beu^k;  and,  in  warm 
weather,  alioaySy  and,  in  cold  weather,  ofteny  the  use  of  the  cold 
hip-bath,  with  frictions  afterwards  once  m  a  day.  Injections  per 
annum  of  cold  water,  or  of  cold  Castile  soap-suds — and  injec- 
tions per  vaginam  of  the  cold  compound  liquor  of  alum  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia :  that  is,  of  alum  and  sulphate  of  zinc ; 
and  afterwards  of  a  decoction  of  white-oak  bark.  The  whole 
body  is  to  be  frequently  bathed  with  cold  water,  and  freely 
rubbed  afterwards.  Internally,  I  prescribe  the  following  pill,  to 
be  taken  at  bed-time : 

Vc.    Ext.  Belladonnse,  gr.  ^ ; 

Ext.  Nuc.  Vom.,  gr-i> 

Ext.  Valerian®,  gr.  j ;  M.  f.  pil.  No.  j . ; 

and  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the  following  infusion,  to 
be  taken  three  times  in  a  day  before  eating: 
9r.    QuassicB  Excels.,  Sss; 

Magnes.  Ustee,  8j; 

Aq.  Bull.,  Oj ;  M.  f.  infus. 

and  occasionally  a  draught  of  the  decoction  of  uva  ursi. 

*'If  the  uterus  be  found  congested,  evinced  by  the  hardened, 
swollen  feel,  I  exhibit  small  doses  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  and 
ergot.    If  the  patient  suffers  from  menorrhagia,  1  make  use  of 
the  following  pill  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a  day : — 
R.    Ferri  Sulphat.,    ) 

Ergotae  Pulv.,     J  aa  gr.  j ; 

Kino  Pulv.,  gr.  ^ ; 

Extract,  tarax.  q.  s.  ad.  f.  pil.  No.  j . 
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''  In  treating  what  I  have  styled  class  second,  if  I  find  the  sore- 
ness in  the  uterine  region  to  be  considerable,  I  give  the  follow- 
ins": 

9r.    Potass*  Cyanide,  gr.  ij ; 

Ext.  Bellad.,  gr.  j ; 

Aq.  Camph.,  fjij ; 

M.  S.  f!3i  quaqne  sezta  hora. 

'*  If  the  patient  be  quite  feeble,  I  combine  with  the  above  a 
small  quantity  of  quinine,  or  oi  the  tincture  of  nuz  vomica. 

''  At  bedtime,  from  one  to  three  grains  of  lupulin  should  be 
given. 

'*•  I  order  baths  to  the  abdomen,  of  a  weak  tincture  of  arnica, 
and  of  cold  water  alternately. 

^'When,  by  these  means,  die  soreness  spoken  of  is  somewhat 
removed,  I  substitute  for  the  above  solution  the  following  recipe : 

».    Vin.  Colch.,  ftj  ; 

Tr.  Nuc.  Vom.,  fSij  ; 

Tr.  Belladonna,  fSj ; 

Aq.  Purs,  fSiij  ;  M.  f.  sol. 

S.  f^  every  six  hours,  and  continue  the  lupulin. 

^'Injections  of  cold  water  should  be  used  every  day,  both  per 
anum  and  verginam.  When,  by  perseverance  with  this  plan, 
varied  and  added  to,  to  meet  particular  cases,  my  patient  comes 
to  the  condition  of  those  described  in  class  first,  I  treat  her  as 
already  stated. 

^  By  using  the  means  thus  detailed,  faithfully  and  persever- 
ingly,  I  have  been  gratified  to  find  that  one  after  another  of  the 
indications  for  treatment  before  stated  have,  in  many  cases,  been 
folfilled;  that  the  appendages  of  the  uterus  regained  their  tone 
and  strength,  and  the  organ  itself  resumed  its  normal  position  ; 
and  that  my  patients,  instead  of  groaning  away  long  days  and 
nights,  became,  in  a  measure,  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  able  again 
to  call  life  a  blessing. 

^  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  respecting  some  oi  the  articlea 
used. 

**  Bdhdanna  has  long  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia. 
For  the  relief  of  pain,  or  nervousness  dependent  on  uterine  irri- 
tations, it  is  almost  a  specific.  Nothing  will  so  speedily  relieve 
tixe  agony  of  dysmonarrhcea  as  belladonna.  And  the  chief  rea- 
son why  this  agent  is  so  much  more  efiectual  in  relieving  the 
neuralgia  of  females  than  that  of  males  is,  I  believe,  because 
the  former,  in  a  very  great  msyority  of  cases,  is  dependent  on 
uterine  irritation. 

*'  Lupulin. — ^This  we  have  seen  recommended  to  allay  undue 
excitement  about  the  genitals,  as  in  spermatorrhoB,  nymphoma- 
nia, dec.  Proving  eflTectual  for  this  purpose,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  might  avail  something  in  removing  the  soreness  or  ereth- 
ism of  the  vagina  and  uterus,  which  is  always  so  exceedingl]^ 
obstiiiAte*    And  it  really  is  wonderful  in  its  action. 
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"  Ck^anide  of  Potamum, — ^Thb  article  has  a  powerful  influence 
in  removing  inflammatory  action  and  active  congestion  of  the 
uterus.  In  cases  of  sudden  suppression  of  the  mensis  from  cold 
or  fright,  where  there  is  present  any  degree  of  febrile  action  or 
tenderness  in  the  uterine  region,  the  exhibition  of  this,  after  the 
proper  evacuations  have  been  premised,  will  rarely  fail  to  bring 
on  the  suspended  discharge.  This  article  should  not  be  con- 
founded  with  the  prussiate  of  potash. 

"  Quassia  has  long  been  known  to  possess  an  anodyne  as  well 
as  a  tonic  power.  It  certainly  is  pre-eminent  among  the  tonics 
in  giving  tone  to  the  uterus  and  its  appendages.  It  was  through 
the  merest  accident  that  I  was  led  to  prescribe  it  in  connection 
with  magnesia  for  these  disorders.  I  was  much  ^pleased  with  its 
prompt  action,  and  more  with  the  permanency  of  the  good  it 
wrought.  I  was  confirmed  in  its  use  by  a  friend,  who  pointed 
out  to  me  the  quaint  remark  of  an  old  writer,  that  '  Quassia, 
combined  with  some  one  of  the  absorbents,  greatly  availeth  in 
cases  of  hysteric  atony.' 

'^  Nux  Vomica,  in  minute  doses,  besides  being  a  most  valuable 
tonic  to  the  nervous  system,  possesses  the  power  of  keeping  the 
bowels  in  a  proper  condition." 

Our  author  goes  on  to  call  special  attention  to  a  particular 
symptom,  viz:  the  intense  pain  and  heat  in  the  top  of  the  head.* 
This  he  considers  a  perfectly  sure  diagnostic  sign  of  uterine 
trouble  of  some  sort.  He  is  not  aware  of  the  mention  of  this 
fact  by  any  writer. 

"  This  pain  is  often  extreme  in  females  who  have  passed  '  the 
turn  of  life ' — so  severe  as  to  lead  us  to  apprehend  serious  cere- 
bral trouble.  There  may  be  no  unpleasant  jensaiions  in  the 
uterine  region,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Nothing  will 
be  complained  of,  save  tiiis  agonizing  pain  and  heat  in  the  top 
of  the  head.  Belladonna  will  very  shortly  remove  this,  and  quas- 
sia will  prevent  its  recurrence;  and  I  know  of  no  other  article  of 
the  materia  medica  of  which  I  can  thus  speak." 


»  > 


Arrest  of  Medlcal  Students  in  Paris. — Three  medical  students 
were  arrested  during  the  late  disturbances  in  Paris ;  they  are  said 
to  be  more  thougtless  than  guilty  of  political  offense,  and  the  Dean 
of  Faculty  is  actively  engaged  in  obtaining  their  release. —  JLon- 
don  Lancet,  February,  1852. 

*Tke  fact  here  referred  to  by  Dr.  Tyler,  must  be  familiar  to  most  praetition* 
era,  though  probably  it  is  not  sufficiently  regarded  by  many.  Those  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  attendihg  the  instructire  lectures'of  Professor  Hodge,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  remember  with  how  much  earnestness  he 
called  attention  to  this  pain  in  the  top  cf  the  head,  as  a  diagbostio  sign  of  uter* 
iae  distiarbaace. 
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GENERAL  WASHINGTON— WHO  KILLED  HIM? 

I  aball  here  give  in  illustration,  the  observations  on  the  medi- 
cal treatment  of  General  Washington's  last  illness,  by  John 
Raid,  M.D.,  physician  to  the  Finsbury  English  Dispensary,  and 
professor  of  theory  and  practice  of  physic. 

In  reading  the  official  report  of  the  death  of  General  Wash- 
ington, as  stated  in  the  newspapers,  &c.,  I  should  imagine  there 
were  few  medical  persons  who  do  not  feel  astonished  at  the  ex- 
traordinary manner  in  which  that  g^at  man  was  treated  by  his 
physicians  during  his  last  and  fatal  indisposition. 

Some  time  in  tiie  night  of  the  Idth  of  December,  it  is  said,  the 
General  was  seized  by  a  disease  called  the  cynanche  trachealis, 
(croup.)  .During  the  same  night  he  sent  for  a  bleeder,  who  took 
from  him  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  blood.  Next  morning  a 
physician  was  sent  for,  who  arrived  at  Mount  Vernon  at  eleven 
o'clock;  when,  imagining  danger  in  the  case,  he  advised  the  call- 
ing of  two  consulting  physicians.  In  the  interval,  however,  he 
thought  proper  to  employ,  in  spite  of  the  twelve  ounces  that  had 
already  been  expended,  two  copious  bleedings.  Now,  when  we 
consider  that  these  are  called  copious f  and  the  other  is  not  noticed 
as  such,  and  all  indifference  with  which  a  future  most  copious 
bleeding  is  afterward  mentioned,  we  may  presume  that  each  of 
these  was  twenty -five  or  twenty  ounces  at  least. 

Afler  this,  "  two  moderate  doses  of  calomel  were  administer- 
ed.^' I  know  not  exactly  what  an  American  moderate  dose  of 
calomel  may  be,  but  if  it  is  as  fair  to  presume  it  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  bleedings,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  at  least  very 
considerable. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  consulting  physician,  it  was 
agreed  that,  as  there  was  no  signs  of  accumulation  in  the  bron- 
chial vessels  of  the  lungs,  they  should  try  another  bleeding. 

Now  this  appears  to  be  perfectly  inexplicable.  As  there  were 
at  present  no  signs  of  accumulation  in  tne  lungs^  they  were  driv- 
en to  another  bleeding.  Hence  it  will  be  seen,  that  this  last 
bleeding  was  to  produce  an  accumulation  in  the  bronchial  ves- 
sels of  the  lungs.  There  was  great  difiiculty  of  breathing,  great 
inflammation ;  but  as  there  was  as  yet  no  accumulation  in  the 
lungBy  they  were  determined  to  induce  that  also,  i^nd,  as  a  likely 
means  of  inducing  it,  had  recourse  to  the  most  extravagant  effu- 
sion of  blood. 

T)u0  is  not  an  unfair  interpretation  of  their  words ;  but  it  could 
not  have  been  their  real  meaning;  their  real  meaning  it  is  im- 
poai^ible  to  discover.  In  addition  to  all  their  previous  venesec- 
tions, thirty-two  ounces  are  now  drawn.    The  medical  reader 
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will  not  be  Burprised  to  find  that  due  was  unattended  by  any  ap- 
parent alienation  of  the  disease. 

In  the  next  place  vapors  of  vinegar  and  water  are  frequently 
inhaled.  Two  doses  of  calomel  were  already  given;  tmt  this 
not  being  deemed  sofficient,  ten  grains  of  calomel  are  added; 
nor  is  even  this  suffident.  Repeated  doses  of  emetic  tartar, 
amounting  in  all  to  five  or  six  grains,  are  now  administered.  It 
is  said  that  the  powers  of  life  now  seemed  to  yield  to  the  force 
of  the  disorder.  To  many  it  may  appear  that  the  yielding  of 
the  vital  principle,  in  these  circumstances,  was  not  altogether 
owing  to  the  force  of  the  disorder. 

The  patient  lying  in  this  feeble  and  nearly  exhausted  state,  is 
to  be  still  further  tormented. 

Blisters  were  next  applied  to  his  extremeties,  together  with  a 
cataplasm  of  bran  and  vinegar  to  his  throat.  It  is  observed  that 
speaking,  which  was  painful  from  the  beginning,  now  became 
scarcely  practicable.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  extreme  weak* 
ness  to  which  the  patient  must,  by  this  time,  be  reduced,  and 
tiiat  he  had  both  a  blister  and  a  cataplasm  of  bran  and  vinegar 
to  his  throat,  can  we  wonder  that  speaking  would  be  scarcely 
practicable,  respiration  grow  more  and  more  contracted  and  im- 
perfect, until  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night  he  expired  wiUioat  a 
struggle. 

Think  of  a  man  being,  within  the  short  space  of  little  more 
than  12  hours,  deprived  of  eighty  or  ninety  ounces  of  blood/  after- 
ward swallowing  two  moderate  doses  of  calomel,  which  were  ac- 
companied by  an  ii\jection ;  then  five  grains  of  calomel,  and  five 
or  six  grains  of  emetic  tartar;  vapors  of  vinegar  and  water  fre- 
quently inhaled ;  blisters  applied  to  his  extremities ;  a  cataplasm 
of  bran  and  vinegar  applied  to  his  throat,  upon  which  a  blister 
had  already  been  fixed ;  is  it  surprising  that  when  thus  tre&ted, 
the  afflicted  general,  after  various  ineffectual  struggles  for  utter^ 
ance,  at  length  articulated  a  desire  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
die  without  interruption. 

To  have  resistea  the  fatal  operation  of  such  herculean  reme- 
dies, one  would  imagine  that  the  venerable  old  man  ou^t  at 
least  to  have  retained  the  vigor  of  his  earliest  youth. — Ameri- 
can Practice. 


"♦  ♦ 


CoMMOK  Salt  in  Agde. — Our  readers  remember  that  M.  Piorry 
iias,  for  some  time,  been  advocating  the  use  of  common  ealt  in 
ague ;  he  has  in  several  instances  met  with  success,  as  ^v^ell  as 
M.  Scelle  Montdezert.  M.  Parant  has  lately  published,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Toulouse,  four  causes  in 
which  he  gave  one  ounce  of  chl<»ide  of  sodium  in  six  ounces  ol 
water,  in  three  doses,  two  hours  before  the  fit.  The  cases  wei^ 
all  successftil;  it  is,  however,  not  mentioned  in  how  mfuiy  \n\ 
stances  the  remedy  failed  to  cure  the  patients.— Zkmdon  Xtomcei.  ' 
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PRINCIPLES  FAVORING  MEDICAL  SCIENCE— FOUNDED 

ON  THE  NATURE  OP  MAN. 

The  body  of  Man,  like  other  organized  beings,  undergoes  va- 
rious changes.  It  begins,  increases,  arrives  at  its  full  growth, 
decreases,  and  dies.  These  changes  cannot  be  entirely  prevent- 
ed,  bat  they  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  by  external  influen- 
ces. It  is  known  that  different  systems  of  the  body,  such  as  the 
muscles,  nerves,  digestive  organs,  &c.,  do  not  possess  precisely 
equal  activity  in  the  same  individual.  The  same  degree  of  ex- 
citement, whether  of  temperature  or  of  food,  may  stimulate  one 
system  and  weaken  anodier.  Bat  as  medical  men  admit  that 
some  drags  act  more  on  the  nerves,  others  on  the  blood  vessels, 
others  on  the  skin,  others  on  the  abdominal  or  urinary  secretions, 
why  should  aliments  and  other  external  influences,  not  be  more 
or  less  favorable  to  individual  parts  of  the  body? 

In  this  way,  nutrition  and  tne  regulation  of  external  circum- 
stances will  increase  in  importance  as  they  are  discovered  to 
contribute,  mot  only  to  the  development  and  organic  constitution 
of  tbe  body  in  general,  but  also  to  the  improvement  of  single 
parts. 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  the  writings  of  that  master  mind, 
J.  G.  Spurzheim,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians in  London,  exhibits  some  of  the  principles  upon  whick 
true  medical  science  is  founded,  and  they  accord  well  with  our 
**  reformed  system ''  of  practice,  which  teaches  that  the  physician 
can  only  act  as  a  servant  or  hand-maid  to  nature,  aid  her  in 
overcoming  obstructions,  by  administering  such  remedies  as  act 
on  the  particular  or  individual  system  that  may  be  deranged,  se* 
lee  ting  those  that  modify  its  excitement,  or  increases  its  tone  or 
strength,  as  its  nature  demands,  always  keeping  in  view  and  ad- 
ministering that  preparation  which  will  assimilate  with  the  or- 
^ajiic  constitution  of  the  body  in  general,  as  well  as  contribute 
to  the  restoration  and  improvement  of  single  parts ;  and  here  is 
the  point  that  mercury,  as  a  medicine,  fails  to  agree  with  the 
ai>ove  principles,  or  the  philosophy  of  man.    Here  it  at  ouce 
><inks  beneath  the  ground  of  medical  philosophy ;  mercury  neither 
ar^dimilates  with  the  animal  economy  in  general,  nor  any  of  her 
individual  organs,  forms  no  part  of  the  delicate  structure,  not 
even  entering  the  constitution  without  disturbing  her  functions, 
and  as  soon  as  its  'influence  becomes  evident,  the  general 
strength  declines  rapidly.^' 

Mercoiy ,  in  a  state  of  combination,  is  said  to  ''  act  on  the  liy« 
in^  system  as  a  peculiar  and  universal  stimulant,"  exciting  all 
the  secretions  and  excretions ;"  but  its  etimulus  is  like  that  of  the 
iBjih.  to  the  horse,  or  the  goad  to  the  ox,  which  arouses  to  actioi| 
>oJy  by  the  irritation  it  producesy  and  results  in  exhaustion  i^ 
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proportion  to  the  excitement  prodaced.  Not  so  with  prepara- 
tiong;,  which  act  in  union  with  the  animal  economy;  nor  with  the 
"reformed  practice  "  which  is  founded  on  nature;  their  stimulus 
is  not  followed  by  after  exhaustion,  but  assimilates  with,  and 
contributes  to  the  improvement  of  the  debilitated  organ  which 
demands  its  administration. 

Obstructions  to  the  functional  performance  of  each  individual 
system  is  removed  by  that  course  which  acts  in  conformity  with 
her  own  particular  laws.  And  so  far  as  the  letting  of  bloodj  to 
assist  nature,  is  concerned,  we  find  it  in  utter  opposition  to  her 
laws  and  the  principles  of  philosophy,  or  even  common  sense. 
If  any  of  the  individual  systems  of  our  constitution  becomes 
excited  by  a  determination  of  blood  to  her  parts,  it  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  recession  of  blood  from,  or  obstruction  to,  some  other 
individual  parts  of  our  constitution;  there  is  a  want  of  power  in 
this  indiv^idual  system  to  carry  on  her  regular  functions,  and 
hence  the  accumulation  of  blood;  and  general  blood  letting,  in 
this  particular  state  of  things,  but  increases  the  danger,  by  weak- 
ening the  general  system,  and  thereby  her  already  weakened 
parts,  giving  nature  less  power  to  overcome  the  obstructions,  and 
to  repair  that  loss  of  balance,  which  is  always  retained  in  health. 

Exhaustion  is  the  immediate  effect  of  loss  of  blood,  and  if  na- 
ture had  ever  intended  the  constitution  of  man  to  be  repaired  by 
this  process,  we  would  find  natural  outlets  for  the  surplus  of  that 
vital  fluid,  and  upon  exhaustion  of  the  system  we  would  find  im- 
provement; but,  the  reverse  being  the  case,  we  must  conclude 
that  it  is  contrary  to  her  indications,  and  that  to  make  holes  in 
the  body  to  let  the  life  out,  is  a  dangerous  practice,  always  sub- 
servient of  evil  consequences. — Eclectic  Medical  Review. 


♦  » 


PROFUSE  SALIVATION  AND  SLOUGHING,  CAUSED  BY 

THREE  SMALL  DOSES  OF  MERCURY. 

\ 

BY  80BERT  HARPSR,  M.R.C.8.,  L.S.A.,  LONDON. 


W.  W-— «-»,  aged  eleven  years,  a  delicate  boy,  was  attacked,  i^ 
the  early  part  of  last  month  (November,)  with  fever,  and  fol 
which  he  was  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  namely,  salines,  ant| 
monials,  &c.,  followed  by  wine  and  other  suppc^rt,  and  unde| 
wluch  he  greatly  improved.  The  bowels,  however,  being  in  i 
torpid  state,  mild  aperients,  with  mercury  and  chalk,  were  aq 
sunistered,  when  required.  Altogether,  only  three  doses  of  til 
mercurial  were  given,  one  of  six  grains  on  the  14th,  a  simil^ 
dose  on  the  nth,  and  fouf  grains  on  the  20th ;  but  most  profud 
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salivation  fiiUowed,  ^  eaKvaiy  glands  and  features  becoming 
swollen  to  an  enarmotu  size»  the  saliva  flowing  constantly  away, 
and  the  breath  having  the  fetid  mercurial  odour.  Port  wine, 
arrowroot,  good  beef-tea,  in  fcu^t,  all  the  support  that  could  be 
got  down,  was  given,  and  lotions  employed  to  the  mouth ;  bat 
nothing  would  stop  its  fearful  ravages :  sloughing  commenced  in 
both  cheeks,  and  rapidly  extended  through  them ;  that  on  the 
right  cheek  was  not  larger  than  a  shilling,  but  on  the  left  side  it 
extended  from  one-third  across  the  lips  backwards  to  the  edge  of 
the  great  masseter  masde,  and  fA)m  the  malar  bone  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  inferior  maxilla;  it  presented  a  frightful  appearance, 
the  whole  of  the  teeth  on  that  side  being  exposed.  Everything 
that  could  suggest  itself  was  done  for  the  poor  boy,  but  all  was 
of  no  avail,  and  he  died  four  days  after  me  commencement  of 
the  aloaghing. — Lcmdon  Lancet. 


-•-•- 


THE  EX/VMINATION  PAPERS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COL- 
LEGE OF  PHYSICIANS. 

FoffT  Examination. —  In  Paete  Phvsiolo«ca.— ^December,  1851. 

1.  Describe  the  structure  of  tlie  liver.  Give  your  opinion  as  to 
the  process  by  which  bile  is  formed,  and  the  uses  .of  that  liuid  in 
the  animal  enconomy. 

2.  Mention  the  attachments  of  the  diaphragm,  its  actions  and 
usea.  Name  the  openings  by  which  communication  is  affected 
between  the  cavities  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  and  the  organs 
whicb  pass  through  them. 

3.  Enumer-  te  the  principal  mucous  and  serous  membranes  of 
the  body.  Where  do  these  tisso  es  come  in  contact  ?  By  what  cir* 
canuitances  of  structure  and  of  function  can  they  be  distinguished? 

4.  Enumerate  the  arteries  which  form  the  circle  of  Willi s,  and 
mention  any  peculiarities  which  characterize  the  circulation  with- 
in the  cranium. 

5.  What  are  the  proximate  principles  of  the  blood?  In  what  re- 
spect  does  venous  differ  from  arterial  blood?  By  what  means  is 
it  converted  into  it? 

Sbcond  Examination. — In  Parte  Pathologic  a. — December,  1851. 

1.  Describe  a  case  of  traumatic  tetanus  in  its  ordinary  pro- 
gress, from  the  local  iniury  in  whidi  it  originates,  to  its  termina- 
tioa  by  death  or  in  recovery. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  eruptive  fever  known  among  physi- 
cians as  idiopathic  erysipeiss  of  the  head  and  face. 

S.  What  is  strangulated  hernia?  What  are  its  varieties?  How 
is  it  expressed  by  symptoms  ?  and,  if  unrelieved,  how  does  it  kill  ? 
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4.  What  are  tbe  i^mptmns  induced  bjr  oertain  noKio?*  Tairie- 
ties  of  the  field-maeliroom  ?  Compare  and  contarast  them  with 
the  effects,  by  poisoning,  of  oxalic  acid. 

5.  What  are  the  evidences,  local  and  conatitntional,  of  *^  re- 
tained placenta,'^  at  intervals  of  three  days  and  of  three  wedss, 
respectively,  from  the  period  of  delivery? 

6.  Enumerate  the  principal  results  of  change  in  the  eomposi* 
tion  of  the  blood  coincident  in  the  system  with  fever,  gout,  or 
granular  disease  of  the  kidney. 

Third  Examimatiok. — ^InPajlte  Thiuiakutica. — ^December,  1851. 

1 .  State  the  effect  of  general  bleeding  on  the  composition  of 
the  blood ;  the  objects  attem'pted  to  be  iOfilled  by  it  in  the  treat- 
ment of  inflammatory /diseases ;  and  the  cautions  to  be  observed 
in  its  use 

2.  State  what  is  known  of  the  physielogieal  action  of  opium; 
the  conditions  in  which  it  can  be  giv  n  with  advantage  in  usually 
large  doses  ;  and  some  of  those  in  which  only  small  doses,  if  any, 
are  expedient  or  safe. 

3.  Mention  the  different  means  employed  to  arrest  hsemoptyeis; 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  respectively  useful. 

4.  Name  the  medicines  which  are  considered  to  have  an  es- 
pecial action  in  subduing  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  the  classes  to 
which  they  severally  belong,  the  preparation  of  them  in  the  Lon- 
don PharmacopcBia,^  and  their  doses. 

5.  Mention'  the  different  salts  of  potash  and  soda  used  in  med- 
icine ;  their  chemical  con^sition,  physiological  action,  and  doses. 

6.  Describe  &e  process  for  preparing  quins  disulphas. 

RoTAL  CoLLiGE  OF  SaRGEONS. — The  foUowing  questions  in  Pa- 
thology and  Surgery  were  subcmtted  to  the  senior  candidates  for 
the  Fellowship  on  the  4th  inst: — 

1.  Describe  the  probable  consequences,  immediate  and  reiDote, 
of  a  severe  blow  on  the  testicle,  and  the  requisite  treatment. 

2.  Describe  the  forms  of  venereal  sores,  and  state  the  eourae  of 
symtoms,  secondary  and  tertiary,  exhibited  by  that  form  of  sore 
to  which  the  term  syphilitic  has  been  specially  applied;  mention 
generally  the  required  treatment. 

3.  Describe  the  characters  of  scalds,  bums,  and  firost-bites ;  and 
generally  desmbe  the  ^eatment  of  the  several  stages  of  each. 

4.  State  the  circumstance  which,  in  a  case  of  alleged  rape  on  a 
young  female  child,  would  induce  you  to  give  a  decided  opinion 
that  the  crime  had  been  committed ;  and  point  out  those  occasional 
conditions  of  the  parts  which  render  a  decision  difficult. 

5.  Describe  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  results  of  phlebitis,  and 
state  the  treatment  it  requires. 

6.  Describe  the  characters  and  conseqinences  of  synovial  i»- 
ianunation  of  the  knee-joint,  acute,  and  chronic ;  also  its  treat- 
ment. 
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1 .  Deacribe  Ute  formation  and  iNrogieas  of  a  true  aneuiiflm  when 
not  interfered  with. 

2.  Deseribe  the  immediate  and  remote  effects  of  an  extraneoos 
body  which  has  slipped  into  the  air-pasages,  and  the  treatment  re- 
qoiml  under  different  dreumstances. 

3.  Describe  the  ^ect  of  different  wonnds  of  the  intestines,  the 
prognosis,  and  reason  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  treatment 
in  each  case. 

4.  Enumerate  the  different  kinds  of  stone  formed  in  the  kid- 
ney and  the  bladder.  State  whi^h  is  the  most  serious,  and  why? 
D^Ksribe  die  symptoms  and  the  treatment. 

5.  Point  out  the  distinctive  characters  of  phlegmonous,  erysip- 
dateos,  diffuse  cellular  membranous  and  earbuncular  inflam- 
mation, their  result  and  treatment. 

5.  Describe  the  mode  of  union  of  simple  and  compound  frac- 
ture, and  the  circumstances  which  render  the  latter  usually  of  more 

serions  consequences  than  the  former. — London  Lancet. 
fSee  sditofisl.]        ^. 


ONE  IDEA-ISM. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  American  people  are  too  much  con- 
fined in  their  investigations  to  some  one  idea,  that  they  contem*' 
plate  on  some  particular  theoiy  until  they  loose  sight  of  all  con* 
necting  circum^tatices.  1  have  found  this  emphatically  true  in 
relation  to  the  different  theories  of  medical  practice.  A  family 
•nbeeribes  for  a  journal  which  is  the  oigaa  of  some  one  idea  sys- 
tem— a  Wator-Cure,  HomcBopathic,  or  Botanical  Journal, — ^it 
makes  its  periodical  visits  in  that  family — ^is  perused  from  month 
to  month,  and  (rom  year  to  yeaiv— cases  of  cures  are  reported  in 
each  number,  and  furnishes  those  which  could  not,  or  were  not 
cored  by  other  systems  of  practice;  and  its  readers  soon  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  tA^  system,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else — ^the  ne  plus  ultra  of  all  medical  theories,  and  that  he  must 
be  a  diarlatan  who  would  employ  other  means  of  cure.  In  this 
way  families  too  often  become  not  only  enthusiastic,  but  veiy 
strong  partizans  in  their  favorite  theory.  Th^  regard  it  as  ap* 
propriato  to  all  classes  of  temperament  and  disease,  and  gener* 
ally  fail  to  learn  their  mistake  until  their  hearts  are  made  deso- 
late by  the  firequ^it  inroads  which  death  has  made  in  their  fami- 
ly circle. 

They  forget  that  ite  reported  cases  of  cure  are  only  few  out  of 
thoiuMids.  And  that,  prd»ably,  many  who  could  not  be  benefit- 
ted by  their  favorite  theory,  cocdd  be  readily  cured  by  some  other. 

This  will  be  found  characteristic  of  all  exclusive  systems  of 
medical  practice. 
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Any  practitioner  who  has  had  any  amount  of  ^experience  can 
honestly  report  many  cases  of  cure  which  had  been  unsuccess- 
fttUy  treated  by  almost  every  other  class  of  physicians.  This  goes 
strongly  to  prove  that  no  one  system  of  practice  is  adequate  to 
the  removal  of  all  classes  of  physical  difficulties. 

More  acquaintance  with  each  syittem  and  less  bigotry  in  a  gen- 
eral  selection,  would  unquestionably  prove  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  fraternity.  And  I  think  that  I  can  justiy  say  that  he 
who  acts  upon  this  principle,  is  far  the  most  successful  in  the  cure 
of  disease.  And  it  is  truly  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  medical  men 
are  so  slow  in  making  the  discovery  and  application  of  a  prin- 
ciple which  has  proved  to  be  of  almost  infinite  importance  to  the 
human  race — a  principle  which  is,  and  has  been  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  in  some  portions  of  the  United  States  saving  the  lives 
of  tens  of  thousands  per  year ;  which  has  caused  the  heretofore 
fatal  diseases  to  be  but  little  dreaded.  Nothing  is  more  conmion 
than  to  hear  people  remark  that  Dr.  A.  is  good  in  the  cure  of  fe- 
ver. Dr.  B.  in  dysentery.  Dr.  G.  in  nervous  diseases  and  so  on. — 
All  this,  again,  conclusively  proving  that  each  are  too  exclusive 
in  their  selection  of  remedies.  If  each  understood  the  principles 
of  practice  of  the  other,  and  the  theraputic  action  of  their  reme- 
dies there  would  not  be  such  difierence  in  the  success  of  their 
treatment  of  any  specific  disease.  The  first  must  rely  wholly 
upon  calomel,  the  second  upon  lobelia  and  cyanne  pepper,  the 
third  upon  cold  water,  and  the  fourth  upon  minute  doses  of  aco- 
nite. It  does  not  require  much  discernment  to  perceive  that  all 
of  these  cannot  alike  be  expedient  in  the  treatment  of  a  fever. — 
If  it  was  not  for  so  strong  a  partisan  feelings,  we  might  reason- 
ably hope  there  would  be  a  blending  or  a  combining  of  some  of 
their  remedies  so  as  to  make  it  highly  beneficial  to  the  patient. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  practitioners  would  prefer  deatii 
to  their  patient,  rather  than  to  deviate'from  their  prescribed  rules, 
or  to  adopt  any  means  which  is  not  published  on  the  banner  un- 
der which  they  hail.  Yea,  more,  I  have  been  creditably  inform- 
ed that  a  practitioner  of  this  ci^  has  made  the  announcement 
that  he  would  prefer  the  death  of  one  of  his  own  children^  tiian  to 
deviate  from  his  regular  practice.  It  is  hard  to  believe  this,  but 
I  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  much  confirmatory  evidence. 
And  if  such  be  the  enthusiastic  feeling  in  favor  of  any  prescribed 
rules,  merely  on  account  of  their  antagonism  to  others — ^  feel- 
ing which  would  sacrifice  one's  own  offspring,  it  is  to  be  most 
fearfully  apprehended  that  those  less  dear  would  be  freely  offer- 
ed upon  the  altar  of  bigotry  and  selfishness.  I  leave  for  tiie  in- 
telligent reader  to  decide  how  far  such  exclusive  feelings  are  jus- 
tifiable, and  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  risk  his  life  in  the 
hands  of  a  physician,  whose  passions  so  triumphantly  reigns  over 
his  moral  feelings. — Boston  Domestic  Jmrmai  of  Medicine, 
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CASE  OF  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  LOWER  JAW  AND 
OF  A  PORTION  OF  THE  FACE,  UNDER  HOMOEOPATH- 
IC  TREATMENT— NOVEL  OPERATION. 


BT   PROF.   F.    H.   HAMILTON,  M.D. 


Martin  Nenman,  seven  years  old,  was  attacked  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1849,  with  a  mild  dysentery.  The  family  were  Grerman 
and  sent  for  a  German  Homceopathist,  who  gave  him  at  once 
small  pills  which  "looked  and  tasted  like  sugar!"  also  a  powder 
and  a  solution. 

Within  seven  days  from  the  time  the  medicines  were  com- 
meneed,  salivation  began,  and  small  ulcers  appeared  upon  the 
inside  of  the  mouth,  upon  the  gums,  &c.  Three  days  after,  the 
ulceration  had  extended  so  rapidly,  that  the  lower  lip  was  nearly 
separated,  and  in  a  day  or  two  more  it  fell  off  entirely.  Three 
months  later  the  greater  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  came  away  in 
one  piece,  being  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  including  the 
whole  diameter  of  the  bone  with  its  corresponding  teeth.  The 
bone  and  teeth  are  now  m  my  possession. 

It  ifi  a  coincidence  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  sister,  Ame<^ 
lia.  several  years  older,  was  ill  in  the  same  way,  and  at  ^e  same 
time  (it  was  during  the  pi^evalence  of  the  cholera  in  this  city), 
and  took  medicines  from  the  same  man,  viz:  solutions,  &c.,  and 
within  one  week  she  was  severely  s€divated  also,  and  her  mouth 
became  ulcerated,  but  no  destruction  of  bone  w  of  the  soft  parts 
ensued. 

In  January,  1850,  the  lad  was  brought  to  me  by  his  father. — 
The  lower  jaw  was  then  reproduced  ^ough  the  whole  extent  of 
that  which  had  been  destroyed,  but  the  teeth  were  of  course  not 
replaced :  nor  was  there  a  vestige  of  a  lower  lip,  and  even  the 
bone  was  thinly  and  imperfectly  covered  with  integument.  His 
condition  was  distressing  in  the  extreme,  since  he  could  masti- 
cate only  with  great  difficulty,  and  his  saliva  was  constantly 
pouring  upon  his  chin,  excoriating  his  face  and  neck,  and  satu* 
rating  his  clothes. 

F^rsi  operation  for  the  restoration  of  the  Up,  Jan.  14,  1850,  in 
the  presence  of  the  class  at  the  Medieal  College,  I  abraded  the 
upper  edge  of  the  skin  corresponding  to  the  lower  lip,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  each  way  from  the  centre ;  from 
either  extremity  of  this  horizontal  incision  I  cut  perpendicularly 
about  one  inch,  and  then  starting  from  the  lower  end  of  these 
incisions,  I  carried  the  knife  outward  and  downward  to  the  left, 
and  outward  and  downward  to  the  ri^t,  one  inch  and  a  half. 
The  two  lateral  pieces  thus  marked  out,  were  now  dissected  from 
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the  jawy  and  slid  upward  and  drawn  togeth^  with  ratnres  aboye 
the  central  piece;  the  lower  edge  of  the  lateral  pieces  thua  uni- 
ted were  stitched  also  to  the  upper  and  abraded  edge  of  the 
central  piece. 

The  object  in  leaving  a  central  piece  attached  to  the  jaw,  and 
uniting  the  lateral  pieces  above  it,  was  to  prevent  the  lateral 
pieces,  which  were  to  constitute  the  new  lip,  from  drawing  down 
again  by  the  contraction  of  the  wound  below.  The  plan  was 
original,  I  believe,  and  proved  successful.  The  new  lip,  however, 
became,  in  process  of  time,  through  stretchiug  and  shrinking, 
insufficient,  and  I  made  a  second  operation  to  increase  the  depdi 
of  the  lower  lip,  and  prevent  more  effectually  the  saliva  from 
dribbling  from  the  mouth. 

Second  operaiion^  Aug.  28,  1850,  at  my  office,  in  the  presence  of 
Drs.  Samuel  Carey,  Camp,  and  others.  My  mode  of  procedure 
was  entirely  new,  and,  as  I  believe,  has  established  an  important 

Erinciple  in  this  class  of  operations.  The  op^ation  was  as  fol- 
>ws :  A  single  incision  was  made  just  under  the  chin,  extend* 
ing  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  inferior  maxilla  about  three 
inches  from  side  to  side.  All  the  integument  comprised  between 
this  horizontal  incision  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  lip,  was 
now  raised  from  the  bone,  and  the  entire  mass  slid  upward  until 
its  lower  edge  was  made  to  correspond  with  a  line  just  below  the 
upper  border  of  the  jaw.  Here  this  edge  was  made  fast  to  the 
periosteum^  by  several  interrupted  sutures.  The  gaping  wound 
below  was  left  to  close  by  granulation.  The  result  has  been 
that  adhesion  occurred  between  the  lower  edge  of  the  flap,  thim 
secured,  and  the  periosteum,  and  no  disposition  was  afterwaxda 
shown  in  the  flap  to  draw  downward  as  the  wound  cicatrized ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  skin  from  below,  that  is,  from  under  the 
chin  and  the  nedc,  was  somewhat  drawn  upward,  and  thus  be- 
tween the  formation  of  new  skin  and  contraction  from  the  akin 
below,  the  wound  closed. 

The  new  principle  established  is,  that  bjf  attaddng  the  skin  di^ 
recUy  to  the  periosteum  its  displacement  by  cicatrizatumy  and  conirac'' 
tuniy  is  prevented.  Every  one  who  has  operated  for  the  restora* 
tion  of  the  lower  lip  will  see  the  advantages  which  this  plan 
offers.  1  here  is  nothing  to  which  the  upper,  free  bcurdw  of  the 
new  lip  can  be  attached,  and  there  is  consequently  nothing  bat 
the  mere  transversa  tension  of  the  lip,  to  prevent  its  desoending 
aa  cicatrization  progresses  below.  This  tendency  I  sought  to 
avoid  in  the  first  operation  by  leaving  a  central  piece  unUmohed 
and  adherent  to  the  bone,  and  then  bringing  the  new  Up  above 
it.  But  this  procedure  requires  a  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  lip,  and  is  often  wholly  inadmissible ; 
and  always  ol^ectionable,  if  the  same  end  can  be  attained  by 
another  mode.  This  new  mode,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  pre- 
vents the  sliding  downward,  without  sacrificing  any  portioa  of 
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Ihe  lip.  The  remarks  are  appUoable  especially  to  cases  of  com- 
pkie  loss  of  the  lip.  Where  only  a  portion  is  lost,  various  other 
methods  of  supplying  the  deficiency  may  be  practiced ;  as  by 
stretching  the  lip,  or  sliding  from  the  cheeks,  or  even  by  an  ope* 
ration  of  ^* torsion"  from  the  cheeks. 

This  idea  originated  in  having  observed  elsewhere  the  capacity 
of  the  periosteum  tp  form  skin.  I  have  several  times  proved,  con* 
traiy  to  the  often  repeated  doctrine,  that  skin  may  form  de  novo, 
independent  of  old  skin :  as  where  there  has  been  an  extensive 
destraction  of  the  integuments  over  a  bone — where  the  parts 
have  been  torn  away,  or  have  sloughed  quite  to  the  periosteum, 
and  consequently  no  old  skin  could  have  been  left  from  which 
the  new  could  form,  except  at  the  edges;  yet  in  the  very  centre 
of  this  lH*oad  ulcer,  new  skin  has  sprung  up  like  an  oasis,  and 
gradually  spread  outward  in  all  directions.  But  this  has  always 
been  where  the  periosteum  was  actually  exposed,  which  first  be^ 
coming  white  and  spongy,  has  soon  shown  itself  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  skin — in  fact,  it  has  become  itself  converted  into 
skiuj  remaining  ever  afterwards  depressed,  immovable,  and  ad* 
herent  to  the  bone  at  that  point. 

The  result  of  the  case  of  the  lad  Neuman,  is  that  he  has  a 
lower  lip,  sufficient  to  cover  the  gums  and  a  part  of  the  bodies 
of  a  set  of  artificial  teeth  which  our  ingenious  dentist,  Dr.  Har- 
vey, has  made  for  him.  The  lip  is  narrow,  for  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  prevent  the  contraction  and  rolling  in  of  the  upper 
edge  as  it  beals,  but  it  certainly  would  have  been  much  narrower, 
or  entirely  lost  if  the  adhesion  to  the  periosteum  had  not  been 
efll^cted. 

I  will  not  omit  to  say  that,  by  the  constant  efibrt  to  use  the 
lower  lip,  or  perhaps  simplv  by  the  lapse  of  time,  the  lip  has 
very  perceptibly  lengthened  in  its  vertical  diameter  during  the 
last  six  months. — Buffalo  Med.  Jour. 


■♦  ♦ 


THE  WOUNDJID  IN  THE  LATE  DISTURBANCE  AT 

1  PARIS. 


Z»'  Vmom  Medicai  states  that  most  of  the  wounded  insurgents  ta* 
ken  prisoners  at  the  barricades  are  being  ti^ated  in  the  various 
hospitals.  The  Hotel  Dieu  has  admitted  the  greatest  number  of 
cases.  On  the  6th  there  were  thirty  insurgents  under  the  sur* 
geons'  care,'  La  Charite  had  twelve ;  and  the  Hospital  St.  An- 
toine,  as  well  as  Ste.  Marguerite,  though  veiy  near  the  scene  of 
the  conflict,  have  only  had  sent  to  them  a  few  of  the  wounded. 
The  number  of  cases  in  the  civil  hospitals  has  not  altogether  ex- 
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ceeded  138  cases,  wounded  soldiers  included.  Most  of  the  latter 
have,  however,  been  since  carried  to  the  military  hospitals.  The 
Hotel  Dieu  had  received  thirty-one  wounded  soldiers,  La  Charite 
twelve,  the  Maison  de  Sante  fifteen,  and  the  Hospital  St.  Louis  as 
many.  Now  that  the  soldiers  have  been  removed,  the  civil  hos- 
pitals return  only  seventy-nine  wounded ;  ten  of  these  (who  could 
not  be  removed)  are  soldiers,  and  five  women*  In  a  tabular  form, 
the  numbers  are  as  follows  for  the  present  time : — 

Men.  Women.  Soldiers.        Total. 

Hotel  Dieu  -  •  -    20    -  -  -  -  1  - 0 21 

Charite    -  -  -  -       16    -  -  -  -  3 0 19 

Ste.  Maguerite    -      1 0 4----  5 

Beaujon     ----      4- 0 0- 4 

Bon  Secours    --      2    ----  0 0    ----  2 

Saint  Louis    --      18    ----  1 6 25 

Clinque 2     ----  0  - 0     ----  2 

Incurables    ---      1     ----  0 0 1 

fi4  5  10  79 

As  to  the  soldiers,  the  number  of  the  wounded  is  as  yet  uncer- 
tain, since  the  transfers  from  the  movable  hospitals  and  the  civil 
institutions  to  the  military  hospitals,  only  took  place  on  the  Sth. 
The  Constituiionnel^  however,  states  that  the  number  of  wounded 
soldiers  is  107,  among  whom  are  three  officers,  for  the  most  part 
severely  wounded.  At  the  Val  de  Grace  (the  military  hospital) 
there  are  forty-eight  wounded,  of  whom  two  are  officers  ;  at  the 
Gros  Gaillon  (another  military  hospital)  there  are  twenty-five ; 
and  only  a  few  at  a  third  institution  called  Roule.  V  Union  Med- 
ical promises  ample  details  as  to  the  nature  of  the  injuries ;  we 
shall  not  fail  to  transcribe  them. — London  Lancet. 


■•  »■ 


Tartaric  Acid  used  por  aidino  the  soLtrrioN  of  Discjlphate  of 
Quinine. — A  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  will,  as  is  well 
known,  aid  to  dissolve  disulphate  of  quinine,  but  the  taste  of  the 
mixture  is  then  very  bitter  and  disagreeable.  Messrs.  Bouchar- 
dat,  Righini,  and  Ruspini  advise  tartaric  acid  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  hastening  the  solution  of  the  quinine  instead  of  sul- 
phuric acid ;  and  M.  Casorati  has  found  that  one  grain  of  the 
tartaric  acid  is  sufficient  to  saturate  three  of  disulphate  of  qui- 
nine, the  compound  being  then  a  sulpho-tartrate  of  quinine,  and 
not  at  all  unpleasant  to  the  taste. — London  Jdzncet. 
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HYDROPHOBIA. 

Whenever  one  dog  is  bitten  bv  another,  and  the  latter  is  sup- 
posed to  labor  under  this  dreadful  malady,  immediate  steps  should 
be  taken  to  arrest  it;  for  a  dog  once  bitten  by  another,  whatev- 
er may  be  the  stage  or  intensity  of  the  disease,  is  never  safe. — 
The  disease  may  apear  in  a  few  days ;  in  some  instances,  it  is  pro- 
longed for  eight  months. 

Symptoms. —  Mr.  Lawson  tells  us  that  *^  the  first  symptom  ap- 
pears to  be  a  slight  failure  in  the  appetite,  and  disposition  to  quar- 
rel with  other  dogs.  A  total  loss  of  appetite  generally  succeeds. 
A  mad  dog  will  not  cry  out  on  being  struck,  or  show  any  sign  of 
fear  on  being  threatened.  In  the  height  of  the  disorder,  he  will 
bite  all  other  dogs,  animals,  or  men.  When  not  provoked  he 
usually  attacks  only  such  as  comes  in  his  wav;  but,  having  no 
fear,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  strike  or  provoke  him.  The  eyes  of 
mad  dogs  do  not  look  red  or  fierce,  but  dull,  and  have  a  peculiar 
appearance,  not  easy  to  be  described.  Mad  dogs  seldom  bark, 
but  occasionally  utter  a  most  dismal  and  plaintive  howl,  expressive 
of  extreme  distress,  and  which  they  who  have  once  heard  can  nev- 
er forget.  Tliey  do  not  froth  at  the  mouth ;  but  their  lips  and 
tongue  appear  dry  and  foul,  or  slimy.  They  cannot  swallow  wa- 
ter.*' Mr.  Lawson,  andindeed  many  veterinary  practitioners,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  remedies  are  fallacious  !  * 

Remarks. —  In  White's  Dictionary  we  are  informed  that  the  tops 
of  yellow  broom  have  been  used  for  hydrophobia  in  the  human 
subject  with  great  success ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they 
might  be  used  with  equal  success  on  beasts.  Dr.  Muller,  of  Vi- 
enna, has  lately  published  in  the  Gazette  de  Sante,  some  facts  which 
go  to  show  that  the  yellow  broom  is  invaluable  in  the  treatment 
of  this  malady.  Dr.  White  tells  us  that"  M.  Marochetti  gave  a  de- 
coction of  yellow  broom  to  twenty-six  persons  who  had  been  bit- 
ten by  a  mad  dog,  viz  :  nine  men,  eleven  women,  and  six  children. 
Upon  an  examination  of  their  tongues,  he  discovered  pimples  in 
five  men,  three  children,  and  in  all  the  women.  The  seven  that 
were  free  from  pimples  took  the  decoction  of  broom  for  six  weeks 
and  recovered." 

The  same  author  informs  us  that  "  M.  Marochetti,  during  his 
residence  at  Ukraine,  in  the  year  1813,  attended  fifteen  persons 


*They  probably  only  allude  to  cauterization,  cutting  out  the  bitten  part,  and 
the  use  of  poisons.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  such  processes  and  afrents 
■bouM  cure  the  disease.  Let  them  try  our  ag^ents  before  they  pronounce  ^all 
remedies  fallacious."  Let  them  try  the  alitma  plantaffa,  (pantain,)  yellow 
broom  to  ps,  tetUdlariaf  (skullcap,)  lobelia,  Ghreek  valerian^  dtc. 
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who  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  While  he  was  making^Te- 
parations  for  cauteridng  the  wounds,  some  old  men  requested  him 
to  treat  the  unfortunate  people  according  to  the  directions  of  a 

Jieasant  in  the  neighborhood,  who  had  obtained  great  reputation 
or  the  cure  of  hydrophobia.  The  peasant  gave  to  fourteen^per- 
sons,  placed  under  his  care,  a  strong  decoction  of  the  yellow  broom; 
he  examined,  twice  a  day,  the  under  part  of  the  tongue,  where 
he  had  generaly  discovered  little  pimples,  containing,  as  he  sup- 
posed, the  hydrophobic  poison. 

These  pimples  at  length  appeared,  and  were  observed  by  M. 
Marochetti  himself.    As  they  formed,  the  peasant  opened  them, 
and  cauterized  the  parts  with  a  red-hot  needle  ;  after  which  the  pa- 
tients gargled  with  the  same  decoction,    The  result  of  this  treat- 
ment was,  that  the  fourteen  patients  returned  cured,  having  drank 
the  decoction  three  weeks."    The  following  case  will  prove  the 
value  of  the  plantain,  (plantago  major.)    We  were  called  upon, 
October  25,  1850,  to  see  a  dog,  the  propert}^  of  Messrs.  Stewart 
&  Forbes,  of  Boston.    From  the  symptoms,  we  were  led  to  sup- 
pose that  the  animal  was  in  the  incipient  stage  of  canine  mad- 
ness.   We  directed  him  to  be  securely  fastened,  kept  on  a  high 
diet,  &c.    The  next  day,  a  young  Nembundland  pup  was  placed 
in  Uie  cellar  with  the  patient,  who  seized  the  little  fellow  and 
orushed  his  face  and  nose  in  a  most  shocking  manner,  both  eyes 
being  almost  obUterated.    The  poor  pup  lingering  in  excrucia- 
ting torment  until  the  owner,  considering  it  an  act  of  charity,  had 
it  Idlled.     This  act  of  ferocity  on  the  part  of  the  patient  confirmed 
our  suspicions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  malady.    We  conunenced 
the  treatment  by  giving  him  tea-spoonful  doses  of  powdered  plan- 
tain, (plantago  majors)  night  and  morning,  in  the  food,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight,  the  eye  (which,  during  the  early  stage  of 
the  malady,  had  an  unhecdthy  appearance)  assumed  its  natural 
state,  and  the  appetite  returned;  m  short  the  dog  got  rapidly  well. 
We  feel  confidant  that,  if  this  csLse  had  been  neglected,  it  might 
have  terminated  in  hydrophobia. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  plantain  possesses  valuable  antisep- 
tic and  detergent  properties.  Dr.  Beach  tells  us  that ''  a  negro 
at  the  south  obtained  his  freedom  by  disclosing  a  nostrum  for  the 
bites  of  snakes,  the  basis  of  which  was  the  plantain."  A  writer 
states  that  a  toad,  in  fighting  with  a  spider,  as  often  as  it  was  bit- 
ten, retired  a  few  steps,  ate  of  the  plantain,  and  then  renewed  the 
attack.    The  person  deprived  it  of  the  plant,  and  it  soon  died. 

Treatment, —  Let  the  suspected  dog  be  confined  by  himself,  so 
that  he  can  do  no  injury.  Then  take  two  ounces  of  lobelia,  and 
one  ounce  of  sulphur,  place  them  in  a  common  wash  tub,  and  adci 
several  gallons  of  boiling  water.  As  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  cook 
plunge  the  dog  into  it,  and  let  him  remain  in  it  several  minutesi 
Then  give  an  infusion  of  either  of  the  following  articles :  yelloTf 
broom,  plantain,  or  Greek  valerian,  one  ounce  of  the  herb  to  ont 
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pint  of  water.  An  occasional  tea-spoonful  of  the  powdered  plan- 
tain may  be  aDowed  with  food,  which  must  be  entirely  vegetable. 
If  the  dog  has  been  bitten,  wash  the  part  with  a  strong  infusion  of 
lobelia,  and  bind  some  of  the  herb  on  the  part.  The  treatment 
should  be  continued  for  several  days,  or  until  the  animal  recovere^ 
and  all  danger  is  past. — Dr.  Dadd^s  Journal. 
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LEBERT  ON  CANCER 

Mr.  Lebert  has  studied  the  development  of  cells  under  all  pos- 
sible circumstances,  and  rejects  the  doctrme  of  cellular  genera- 
tion, as  applied  to  morbid  tissues :  to  cancer  in  particular.  Can- 
cer evidently  grows  by  the  quantitative  augmentation  of  its  cells ; 
but  that  augmentation  is  produced  by  the  new  blastema  which  is 
constantly  supplied  by  the  vessels,  and  which  exudes  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  fresh  atom  of  cancerous  matter :  it  is  in  this  blas- 
tema that  the  new  cells  form  at  first,  under  the  form  of  smaU 
nuclei,  which  enlarge,  and  present  quickly  one  or  more  nucleoli : 
subsequendy  the  enveloping  membrane  is  produced  in  a  manner 
which  M.  Lebert  does  not  pretend  to  explain.  The  cell  once 
formed,  grows  by  a  species  of  endosmosis  until  it  presents  the 
typical  aspect;  it  then  deteriorates  by  diffusion,  by  internal  glan- 
ular  dissolution,  by  granule  fatty  infiltration,  by  rupture,  by  dif- 
fiaence,  at  by  a  species  of  desiccation ;  in  a  word,  this  cell  is 
produced,  developed,  deteriorates  and  disappears,  it  restores  its 
substance,  which  becomes  amorphous  in  the  medium  where  it 
exists,  to  serve  perhaps,  in  the  blastema,  for  new  cellular  forma* 
tions ;  but  it  does  not  propagate  itself  by  direct  cellular  gen- 
eration. 

There  are  two  periods  of  cancer  development.  The  first  is 
that  of  exsudation  of  the  primitive  blastema;  the  second  that  of 
its  growth,  vascularisation,  and  nutrition,  produced  by  a  regular 
circulation,  anormal  only  in  the  fact  of  its  new  formation ;  it  is 
this  newly  created  reservoir  of  the  general  circulation  which  an- 
swers for  some  time  as  an  emunctory  of  the  ^itire  economy,  for 
the  local  excretion  of  the  cancerous  matter.  To  the  second  pe- 
riod succeeds  a  third,  which  has  a  peculiar  feature,  the  mechan- 
ism and  intimate  nature  of  which  have  not  been  justly  estima- 
te :  pursuing  a  false  analogy,  it  has  been  said  that  cancer,  at  a 
certain  period  of  growth  softens  like  tubercle.  Nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous,  cancer  is  often  soft  from  the  beginning.  It  is 
not  denied  that  cancer  may  soften,  and  does,  in  a  certain  num* 
ber  of  cases;  but  softening  is  in  no  respect  a  phase  of  develop- 
ment; it  is  only  one  of  the  variable  effects  of  troubled  nutrition, 
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which  may  or  may  not  occur.    The  third  period  of  cancer  is  that 

of  its  troubled  nutrition,  and  these  troubles  affect  a  number  of 
forms,  which  he  proceeds  to  analyse. 

Encephaloid  is  more  frequent  than  scirrhus;  soft  cancer  is  the 
type,  and  hard  cancer  a  variety.  M.  Lebert  proceeds  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  that  afiect  the  consistency  of 
cancer.  The  structure  of  the  organ  in  which  it  is  located,  effu- 
sion of  blood,  desiccation,  conditions  of  surrounding  parts,  ul- 
ceration, &c.,  &c.,  are  among  the  causes  that  modify  the  consis- 
tency of  cancerous  formations.  According  to  the  observations 
of  our  author,  one  half  of  the  cases  of  cancerous  mamma  were 
not  ulcerated ;  the  proportion  was  about  the  same  in  cases  affect- 
ing the  stomach.  In  one-seventh  of  the  cases  that  died  of  uter- 
ine cancer,  there  was  neither  soflening  nor  ulceration.  In  the 
skin,  ulceration  occurs,  but  it  is  often  absent.  The  same  is  true 
of  cancer  of  the  bones,  and  of  the  eye.  Cancers  of  the  ovaries, 
testicles,  liver,  peritoneum,  nervous  centres,  kidneys  and  lungs, 
rarely  present  ulceration;  and  softening  is  infinitely  more  fre- 
quently absent  than  present. 

Some  remarks  on  the  local  and  general  propagation  of  cancer, 
and  on  the  alterations  observed  in  cancerous  persons,  come  next 
in  order.  We  shall  pass  them  over,  however,  inasmuch  as  they 
present  nothing  of  peculiar  interest. 

The  question  of  the  co-existence  of  cancer  and  tubercle  is  also 
mooted  by  M.  Lebert,  and  we  will  give  his  conclusions. 

Bayle  and  others  have  announced  the  incompatibility  of  can- 
cer and  tubercle.  The  opinions  were  based  upon  observation, 
and  upon  the  theory  of  abases,  according  to  wiiich  the  diseases 
belonged  to  different  constitutions  of  the  blood.  Tubercle  is 
placed  in  the  fibrinous  crasis,  and  cancer  in  the  albuminous,  and 
as  these  two  a-ases  are  not  met  with  in  the  same  individual,  the 
two  diseases  cannot  exist  together.  M.  Lebert  rejects  the  facts 
and  the  explanations.  He  admits  that  cancer  and  tubercle  do 
not  co-exist  in  the  same  tumor,  and  draws  a  careful  distinction 
between  the  granulo-fatty  infiltration,  (phymatoide,)  which  is  al- 
ways of  a  cancerous  nature,  and  tubercle.  In  45  autopsies  of 
uterine  cancer,  M.  Lebert  found  thirteen  cases  of  tubercle,  divi- 
ded as  follows : 

Five  of  old  and  cured  tubercles,  five  of  small  extent,  and  not 
certainly  recent ;  but  three  of  an  unquestionably  recent  charac- 
ter. In  34  autopsies  of  cancer  of  the  mamma,  he  found  recent 
tubercles  twice.  In  nine  autopsies  of  cancer  of  the  oesophagus, 
two  cases  of  recent  tubercle.  In  57  autopsies  of  cancer  of  stom- 
ach, five  old  tubercles,  and  five  recent.  In  13  of  bones,  two  cases 
of  old  tubercle,  and  two  recent.  This  presents  15  cases  of  tu- 
bercle in  173  autopsies,  or,  exclusive  of  the  old  tubercles,  a  pro- 
portion of  8.16  in  100.  M.  Lebert  thinks  that  one  case  of  recent 
tubercle  in  20  cancers  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  average. 
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Canceroas  patients  become  tuberculouB  with  much  more  facility 
than  phthisical  patients  become  subject  to  cancer;  the  latter  is 
an  exceedingly  rare  circumstance. 

Of  the  comparative  freqwtnxy  of  Cancer  in  Hie  different  organs, 

M.  Lebert  invalidates  the  statistical  table  of  M.  Tanchou,  based 
on  9,118  cases.  He  placed  more  reliance  on  the  table  of  M. 
Marc  d'Espine,  of  Geneva.  It  embraces  471  cases  of  deaths  from 
cancer,  occurring  between  the  years  1838  and  1845: 


Stomach,        i        .        - 

200 

CEIsophagus        -        -      8 

Uterus, 

72 

Mouth,           -        -        -  6 

Liver,              .        .        - 

59 

Genital  organs  of  male,    5 

Mamma,      •      -        - 

44 

Bones,        -        -        -      4 

Alimentary  Tube,  - 

14 

Indeterminate,       -      -  19 

Glands  of  neck,    - 

12 

Reclaim,      -        -      - 

.    10 

Cane.  Diathesis,    - 

9 

420 


471 


Total, 

A  glance  at  this  table,  will  show  the  relative  frequency  of  the 
disease  in  different  organs.  We  now  give  the  table  of  Lebert's 
own  observations :  378 


Mamma, 

62 

Peritoneum,    -        -       10 

Stomach,    -      -        - 

-   57 

(Esoph€tgus,        -        -     9 

Uterus, 

52 

Thyroid  Gland,        -        7 

Brain,         •      .        . 

-    48 

Spinal  Cord,       -        -     7 

Bonea, 

35 

Bladder,         -        -          7 

Intestines, 

-    24 

Tongue,    -         -        -     0 

Eye,      -        -        - 

23 

Palate  and  tonsils,      -     6 

Skin, 

-    20 

Respiratory  passages,  -    6 

Testicle, 

18 

Ovaries,        -        -        -  4 

Liver,       -        -        - 

-     15 

Cellular  tis^sue,        -      -  4 

Lymphatic  Glands, 

12 

Parotids        .        -        -   3 

Kidneys, 

-    12 

378 

447 

CANCROID. 

In  his  work  on  Pathological  Physiology,  M.  Lebert  makrs  the 
distinction  between  true  cancer  and  epidermic  and  epithelial  tu- 
mors ;  and  he  there  defines  cancroid  to  be  the  eating  ulcers  of  the 
face  and  uterus,  which  do  not  present  the  cancerous  tissue.  In  a 
communication  made  to  the  Institute  in  1846^  M.  Lebert  insisted 
upon  the  cancroid  nature  of  epidermic  tumors,  and  upon  the  fcLCt 
that  there  existed  between  these  and  true  cancer  incontrovertible 
points  of  relationship,  on  the  one  hand,  but  differences  not  less 
s)  arked  on  the  other.     He  calls  all  affections  cancroid,  that  have 
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a  true  analogy  with  cancer  in  relation  to  march. and  clinical  phe- 
nomena, while  they  differ  from  cancer  in  stnicture  and  other  es- 
sential points  revealed  by  clinical  study. 

CHAPTER  IIL —  General  Pathology  of  Cakcer. 

\st.  Symptomatology, 
In  the  greater  number  of  patients  observed  by  M .  Lebert,  the 
anterior  health  presented  no  circumstances  whi:2h  appeared  to 
have  a  direct  relationship  with  cancer.     It  was  generally  good,  or 
presented  derangements  altogether  independent  of  the  approach- 
ing disease.     In  cases  of  cancer  in  the  stomach  and  uterus,  neither 
gastritis  nor  metritis  were  the  point  of  departure.     He  never  saw 
a  simple  ulcer  become  cancerous.     Cancer  appears  in  the  midst 
of  good  health,  as  an  independent  disease  ;  it  is  neither  the  trass- 
foimalion^  nor  the  termination  of  any  other  malady- 
Cancer  has  no  prodromes  nor  period  of  incubation.     The  debut 
is  often   latent,  and   for  a  long  time  the  general  health  may 
remain  unaffected.     The  tei?m  Cancerous  diathesis,  according  to 
M.  Lebert,  indicates  the  first  disposition  to  cancerous  deposition, 
the  term  cachexy  implies  the  infection  of  the  system  occurring  at 
a  later  period,  and  characterized  by  emaciation  and  as  increasing^ 
alteration  of  the  nutrition  which  is  not  specific. 

There  are  differences  in  the  commencement  of  superficial  and 
deep-seated  cancer.  The  fir^t  begins  as  a  small  tumor  which 
attracts  but  little  attention.  It  is  not  painful  until  a  later  period. 
Internal  cancer,  on  the  contrary — as  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  &c. — 
makes  itself  known-  by  the  production  of  functional  troubles — 
troubles  appropriated  to  the  organ  in  which  the  disease  is  located. 
There  is  nothing  pathognomonic  in  the  commencement  of  cancer. 
M.  Lebert  again  mentions  the  deceptive  sense  of  fluctuatioiv 
often  presented  by  cancer. 

The  cancerous  cachexy  must  have  struck  all  practitioners  who 
have  given  attention  to  this  class  of  diseases.  This  complete  de- 
terioration of  the  general  nutrition  is  a  constant  phenomenon  in 
the  latter  periods  of  cancer. 

The  duration  of  cancer  presents  a  tolerably  fixed  average. 
The  most  acute  case  observed  by  M.  Lebert,  was  a  cancer  of  the 
uterus  which  proved  fatal  in  two  months..  Other  cases  lasted 
from  three  to  ten  years. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  comparative  duration  of  can- 
cer  of  the  different  organs : 

Months.  Months. 

Thyroid  gland^  -  -    6.50    Respirator}' passages,    -     13.00 

Tongue,    -  -  -        14.00 

Uterus,  ...  -     16.00 

Intestines,      -  -  18.00 

Lymphatic  gland,  •         -     24.00 
Bone»,      ...        27.12 


Kidneys, 

8.00 

Liver, 

-      9.20 

Ovaries, 

12.00 

Fauces,    - 

'    .    12.00 

Peritoneum, 

-      12.00 
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Skin,  -  -  -  13.00  Eye,  -  -  -  *  33.50 
Bladder,  ...  12.50  Breast,  -  -  -  42.00 
Seophagos,  -  -  13.00  Testicle,  ...  42.00 
Stomach,     .        .       -     13.00 

The  general  average  of  these  is  aboat  eighteen  months. 

Here  follows  a  table  displaying  the  average  age  at  which  can- 
cer appeared  in  different  organs  : 


Years. 

Years. 

Eye,  . 

-    32.00 

Stomach, 

-    54.59 

Testicle, 

35.12 

Bladder,     - 

55.33 

Bones, 

-    39.50 

Intestines, 

•     55.50 

Brain,     - 

44.04 

Typhoid,    - 

57.33 

Uterus, 

-     44.12 

Skin,    • 

•     57.44 

Tongae, 

47.14 

Liver, 

57.50 

Breast,     - 

-     50.00 

Kidneys, 

-    59.00 

Lymphatics,    - 

58.45 

(Esophagus, 

60.00 

Respiratory, 

•    52.33 

Fauces, 

-     64.00 

Peritoneum,     - 

53.28 

The  average  of  all  these  numbers  b  50.98,  or  nearly  51  years. — 
Transjflvania  Med.  Journal. 
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CASE  OP  POPLITEAL  ANEURISM  TREATED  BY  COM- 

PRESSION ; 
WUk  remarks^  and  a  list  of  the  cases  treated  in  Dublin. 

o'b.   BELUNOHAM,  M.I>,,  F.R.C.S.B. 

Before  the  Royal  Medical  and  Ghirurgical  Society  at  its  meet- 
ing of  June  10,  1851,  the  following  case  was  reported.  We  copy 
from  the  London  Medical  Gazette.— rThe  sulyect  of  this  case  was 
a  laborer,  aged  forty-two,  who  was  admitted  into  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital,  under  Mr.  Bellingham's  care,  in  November,  1850.  The 
aneurism,  which  was  of  large  size,  was  seated  on  the  right  side, 
had  a  strong  heaving  impulse,  and  a  short  harsh  bruit  was  heard 
on  auscultation  over  it.  The  treatment  was  commenced  by  pla- 
cing the  patient  upon  a  very  restricted  diet,  especially  as  regards 
fluids  (six  ounces  only  being  allowed  in  the  day,  with  eig^t 
of  solid  food,)  confining  him  strictly  to  the  horizontal  pos- 
ith  a  dose  of  purgative-medicine  each  night.  Under  this 
treatment,  oonttnued  for  some  days,  the  pulse,  from  being  haid 
incompressible,  became  soft,  small,  and  slow. 

^ressioii  was  commenced  Dee.  4th,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  fay 
of  two  instromaats;  qm  upon  ihe  anety  where  it  ciosms 
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the  ramus  of  the  pabia,  the  other  at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh. 
At  8^  oclock,  P.  M .,  the  outlines  of  the  aneurismal  sac  was  more 
distinct,  the  patient's  skin  was  cool,  and  he  did  not  complain  of 
pain.  He  remained  awake  during  the  night,  and  kept  up  the 
compression  himself,  the  points  upon  M^hich  the  pad  of  the  instru- 
ment should  rest  having  been  marked  with  ink.  Next  morning, 
between  9  and  10  o'clock,  on  unscrewing  the  instrument,  the  pul- 
sation of  the  aneurism  was  found  to  have  ceased ;  the  tumor  was 
hard,  solid,  and  circumscribed,  and  an  enlarged  collateral  vessel 
was  felt  over  the  centre  of  the  popliteal  region.  Moderate  pres- 
sure was  continued  for  some  days,  the  patient  was  kept  in  bed, 
and  the  diet  was  gradually  improved.  The  tumour  diminished 
in  size ;  and  when  the  patient  returned  home,  the  limb  was  as 
strong  as  the  other,  and  his  general  health  perfectly  good. 

Some  remarks  upon  the  treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression 
follow,  in  which  the  author  contrasts  the  results  of  compression 
and  the  ligature,  and  points  to  the  advantages  likely  to  ensue 
from  combining  constitutional  with  local  tre&tment. 

In  a  table  appended  to  the  paper,  the  author  has  given  a  list 
of  all  the  oases  of  external  aneurism  treated  by  compression  in 
Dublin  during  the  last  seven  years,  in  which  the  seat  of  the 
disease  is  mentioned,  the  hospital  or  other  locality  where  the 
treatment  was  conducted,  the  surgeon's  name  who  had  the  man* 
agement  of  the  case,  and  the  results  are  stated.  Of  these,  it 
appears  that  twenty-six  were  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism,  twenty- 
one  of  which  were  cured ;  six  were  cases  of  femoral  aneurism,  of 
which  five  were  cured,  the  sixth  having  been  a.  form  of  traumatic 
aneurism,  in  which  amputation  of  the  limb  was  the  only  resource ; 
three  were  cases  of  brachial  aneurism,  of  which  two  were  cured  ; 
in  the  other  a  high  bifurcation  of  the  brachial  artery  existed,  and 
two  vessels  required  to  be  tied.  One  was  a  case  of  radial  ajieu- 
rism,  which  was  cured  by  compression. 

Of  the  remaining  five  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism,  amputation 
of  the  limb  was  performed  in  one,  the  patient  recovering ;  in  a 
second,  the  ligature  was  used  with  success ;  in  a  third,  the  patient 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  employment  before'  the  cure  of  the 
dbease ;  and  the  aneurism  diminished  in  size,  and  the  pati^it 
continued  to  work  for  above  three  years  afterwards,  when  symp- 
toms of  aortal  aneurism  supervened,  under  which  he  sank.  In 
a  fourth,  the  patient  died  of  pulmonary  disease ;  and  the  fi^ 
patient,  who  was  of  a  broken-down  constitution,  died  of  erysip- 
elas.— New  York  Journal  of  Medicine. 
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Carbonate  of  Akmonia  m  Chronic  Psoriasis. —  M.  Cazenavs 
has  for  many  years  past  employed  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
squamous  diseases  of  the  skin.  He  prescribes  10  parts  of  ammo- 
nia to  240  of  simple  syrup,  the  patient  taking  from  six  to  twenty- 
four  grains  of  the  salt  daily. — JUed.  Timesy  Aug.  0, 1851, /».  161. 
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CASE  OP  INVERSION  OP  THE  VAGINA  COMING  ON 

DURING  LABOR. 


BT  DR.  LAMBERT. 


The  patient  was  a  laboring  woman.  During  the  last  six 
months  of  her  third  pregnancy  she  suffered  from  prolapsus  of  the 
vagina  whenever  she  was  working  at  out*door  labor.  The 
swelling  thus  produced  attracted  her  attention,  but  did  not  alarm 
her,  as  it  disappeared  when  she  lay  down  in  bed. 

When  labor  came  on,  the  tumor  again  appeared  between  the 
limbs.  The  midwife  in  attendance  finding  the  labor  tedious,  and 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  recommended  the  woman  to 
make  the  most  of  her  pains,  aiid  ordered  her  to  a  vapor  bath. 
The  only  apparent  effect  of  this  advice  was  the  increase  of  the 
tumor  to  double  its  former  size.  When  Dr.  Lambert  arrived, 
he  found  it  projecting  from  the  vulva,  of  the  size  of  two  fists,  of 
a  blueish-red  color,  wrinkled,  and  of  considerable  consistence. 

At  its  lower  extremity  was  an  opening  through  which  the  finger 
could  be  introduced  US  the  os  uteri. 

^  Dr,  M.  recommended  rest  in  the  horizontal  posture,  with  the 
pelvis  a  little  elevated,  cold  applications  to  be  made  to  the  tumor, 
and  slight  pressure  applied  to  replace  it  during  the  intervals 
between  the  pains.  After  considerable  delay  the  tumor  was 
reduced,  and  the  woman  delivered  with  forceps.  She  made  a 
good  recovery,  and  the  swelling  has  never  returned. — London 
Monthly  Journal,  from  Revue  Med,  Chir.y  April,  1851. 
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JENNER  MONUMENT. 

The  public  was  apprised  some  months  since  of  the  project 
which  had  been  set  on  foot  in  London,  of  erecting  in  that  city, 
a  statue  of  Dr.  Jenner,  in  commemoration  of  the  discovery  of 
vaccination.  It  was  proposed  that  contributions  towards  this 
object  should  be  solicited  from  all  civilized  nations,  in  order 
that  the  monument  might  be  an  expression  of  the  universal 
gratitude  of  mankind  to  one  of  its  greatest  benefactors.  The 
duty  of  commending  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  citizens 
of  the  New  England  States,  and  of  seeking  their  aid,  was 
assigned  to  a  committee  of  Physicians  in  this  city,  and  having 
completed  their  labors,  they  now,  according  to  their  pronuse, 
submit  the  result  to  the  public. 

The  total  amount  which  has  been  collected  is    -    $1033  71 
The  expenses  for  printing,  collecting,  &c.     -    -        163  25 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  of  $870  46 
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This  sum  has  been  transmitted  to  the  treasurer  of  the  fiind 
resident  in  London. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  places  from  which 
subscriptions  were  received — ^the  amount  from  each  place — and 
the  number  of  contributors.  It  may  be  recollected  that  the  sum 
subscribed  by  each  person  was  in  no  case  to  exceed  one  dollar. 

Massachusetts, — ^Boston,  subscribers,  524;  amount,  $503  81. 
Lowell,  120;  amount,  $101.  Salem,  78;  $78.  Roxbury,  26; 
$26.  Waltham,  25 ;  $25.  Worcester,  26 ;  $25  50.  New  Bed- 
ford, 23;  $23.  Newburyport,  22;  $22.  Danvers,  28;  $20. 
Charlestown,  19 ;  $19.  Fltchburg,  27 ;  $12  15.  Dedham,  12 ; 
$11  50.  Fall  River,  10 ;  $7  50.  Pittsfield,  10;  $7.  Dorches- 
ter, 6 ;  $6.  Lawrence,  8 ;  $5  25.  Lee,  9 ;  $5.  Newton,  10 ; 
$3.    Montague,  6 ;  $  1 . 

3£zfn€.— Portland,  17 ;  $17.     Bangor,  3 ;  $3. 

Vermont. — Burlington,  51 ;  $51.    Brattleboro',  1 ;  $1. 

Rhode  Island. — Providence,  43 ;  $40.    Newport,  5  ;  $5. 

New  Hampshire. — Dover,  13  ;  $13. 

Connecticut. — Norwich,  2;  $2. — Boston  Med,  4*  fSurg.  Jour, 
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KILLING,  NOT  MURDER. 

A  case  of  extreme  salivation  and  consequent  ulceration, 
sloughing,  and  rottenness  of  the  whole  mouth,  can  now  be  seen 
near  the  coffin  sign  on  Webster  street.  We  are  informed  that 
the  whole  side  of  his  face,  gums,  and  jaws,  are  in  one  mass  of 
corruption,  some  of  the  teeth  have  been  picked  out  of,  and  others 
are  still  laying  in,  the  corrupted  mass. 

This  child  was  attacked  with  bilious  fever,  and  treated  by  an 
Old  School  physician,  whose  name  can  be  learned  from  the 
mother  of  the  child,  who  acknowledges  that  calomel  is  the  cause 
of  this  horrible  spectacle,  but  we  are  told  that  this  Doctor  takes 
shelter  under  the  garb  of  that  science,  which  a  certain  Medical 
Association  of  Pittsburgh  assumes  the  exclusive  privilege  to 
practice,  and  thereby  wards  off  the  opprobium  of  quackery. 

Wil  the  Medical  Association  of  which  Dr.  Gazzam  is  Presi- 
dent, sustain  this  murderous  quack,  which  the  parent  says  ^'has 
so  nearly  killed  her  child,  he  may  as  well  finish  it?'' 

We  are  told  they  will.  The  child  is  now  dead. — Eclectic  Med- 
ical Review. 
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CONGENITAL  OCCLUSION  OF  THE  VAGINA  RELIEVED 

BY  SURGICAL  OPERATION. 


BT  J.    MASON   WARK£N,  M«B. 


In  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  July,  we  find 
the  following  report  of  a  case  of  Congenital  Occlusion  of  the 
Vagina,  attended  with  retention  of  the  menstrual  fluid  :in  the 
Qterufl  and  upper  part  of  the  Jt^agina;  and  also  \he  Fallopian 
.tubes.  The  patient,  aged  seventeen  years,  being  fully 'etheidzed 
with  chloric  ether,  ^'an  incision  was  made  transversely  across  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina.  This  «dis- 
closed  muscular  fibres,  which  being  carefully  divided  through  i!be 
aperture  thus  made,  a  delicate  membrane  of  dark  color  protru* 
ded.  It  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  present,  that 
•this  might  possibly  be  the  peritoneum,  winch,  in  a  case  of  mal- 
ibrmation  and  non-existence  of  the  vagina  might  take  an  ab- 
normal direction.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  this,  I  attempted 
to  separate  it  from  the  surrounding  textures,  knowing  the  loose 
character  of  the  cellular  tissue  which  attaches  the  peritoneum  to 
the  neighboring  organs  and  the  pelvis.  This  was  at  once  found 
to  be  impracticable,  and  on  renewal  of  the  efibrt  the  resisting 
part  yielded,  and  the  finger  passed  through  into  what  appeared 
at  first  to  be  the  abdominal  cavity,  so  well  defined  was  the  ansot- 
omy  of  the  walls  of  the  pelvis.  The  absence  of  intestines,  aad 
the  appearance  of  a  small  quantity  of  dark-colored  fluid  by  the 
side  of  the  finger,  soon  made  it  evident  that  the  vagina  had  been 
opened.  The  size  of  the  cavity  occupying  the  entire  pelvis,  and 
the  complete  absence  of  os  uteri  or  other  boundary,  between  the 
uterus  and  vagina  was,  on  examination,  sufficiently  evident  to  all 
present. 

By  the  aid  of  slight  pressure  on  the  abdomen,  about  half  a 
pint  of  thick,  tenacious  fluid  escaped.  As  the  uterus  did  not  at 
once  take  on  contractions,  no  further  efforts  were  made  to  evacu- 
ate the  fluid,  but  a  bit  of  sponge  was  introduced  into  the  opening 
to  prevent  the  parietes  from  adhering*  The  vegetations  .at  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra  were  now  removed  by  the  scissors,  and  the 
base  of  the  tumors  cauterized  with  nitcate  of  silver.  To  show 
the  extreme  sensibility  of  these  tumors,  it  may  be  observed  that 
as  soon  as  they  were  interfered  with,  the  patient,  although  well 
etherized  and  perfectly  passive  through  all  the  previous  opera^ 
tion,  immediately  drew  back  as  if  in  extreme  pain. 

At  7  P.  M.,  she  was  in  good  spirits,  and  expressed  hersdf  en- 
tirely relieved  by  the  operation.  The  effects  of  the  ether  had 
passed  oflT,  notwithstanding  she  had  been  kept  for  three-quartera 
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of  an  hour  fully  under  its  influence.  I  warned  her  as  to  the 
great  danger  she  incurred  from  any  irregularity  in  diet,  or  expo- 
sure to  cold,  as  I  found  her  disposed  to  leave  her  bed,  and  she 
was  demanding  food. 

On  the  14th  September,  the  day  following  the  operation,  she 
was  reported  to  have  passed  a  good  night.  The  sponge  was  re- 
moved from  the  vagina,  and  a  free  discharge  of  the  peculiar 
fluid  took  place;  after  a  few  hours  it  was  again  introduced.  No 
urine  had  been  passed  since  the  operation;  during  the  succeed- 
ing night,  however,  a  copious  evacuation  of  the  bladder  took 
place. 

On  the  17th,  she  stilt  continued  to  improve,  and  the  tumor  of 
the  abdomen  to  diminish.  The  finger  passed-  into  the  vagina 
could  distinguish  the  os  uteri,  as  if  it  were  gradually  torimng 
itself.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  tumbler,  wotb  thick  edges,  and 
covered  with  dilated  blood-vessels.  The  sponge  tent,  w^hen 
withdrawn,  was  very  offensive. 

As  she  was  urgent  to  go  among  her  friends,  I  agreed  to-day, 
the  20th,  that  she  should  do  so ;  being  conveyed  to  the  railroad 
in  a  carriage  with  care,  and  kept  in  a  recunibent  position  until 
she  arrived  at  the  point  of  her  destination.  She  was  then  to 
remain  a  few  weeks  longer  in  bed,  or  on  a  sofa,  without  attempt- 
ing to  use  any  exercise.  At  the  period  of  leaving  town,  she  was 
quite  well.  The  urine  was  passed  naturcJIy  and  without  pain, 
the  sensitive  tumors  of  the  urethra  having  been  destroyed  by  tlie 
operation.  The  discharge  from  the  vagina  had  partially  ceased, 
or  had  been  replaced  by  a  serous  exudation.  Her  appetite,  and 
the  state  of  her  digestive  organs  were  natural." 


•^  » 


REMARKABLE  SURGICAL  OPERATION. 

On  Thursday,  the  19th  ult.,  W.  Burnham,  M.  D.,  Professor   of 
Surgery  and  Obstetrics  in  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution,  per- 
formed one  of  the  boldest  and  most  important  surgical  operations 
ever  attempted  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity.    It  was  the 
removal  of  an  ovarian  tumor  from  the  abdomen  of  a  young  lady 
residing  in  the  town  of  Meriden,  Ct.     The  patient,  Miss  Esther 
Elizabeth  Curtis,  aged  twenty  years,  had  been  suffering  from  the 
affection,  for  three  years  past,  and  had  been  under  the  immediate 
professional  care  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Archer,  of  that  place.     The  opera- 
tion was  commenced  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  completed  in   thirtj- 
minutcf .     The  tumor  consisted  of  a  sack,  mostly  filled  with  an 
albuminous  fluid  in  a  common  cavity,  but  containing,  also,    a 
large  number  of  hydatids  or  cysts  separately  filled  with,  a  similar 
fluid. 
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It  originally  proceeded  from  the  left  ovaiy ,  but  involved  the  left 
fallopian  tube  and  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus.  It  had  formed, 
with  the  peritoneum,  mainly  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region, 
attachments  so  extensive  and  firm,  aa,  in  part,  to  require  the  use 
of  the  scalpel  to  efiect  a  separation.  The  omentum,  also,  was 
implicated,  so  that  a  small  portion  of  it  was  removed  in  the  opera- 
tion. The  weight  of  the  tumor,  with  its  contents,  was  fifiy^tioa 
pounds,  Th&  sack,  which  the  Professor  has  presented  to  the 
Institution,  may  be  seen  by  any  person  having  the  curiosity  to 
visit  the  College  museum. 

In  the  operation,  which  was  perfectly  successful — every  part  of 
it  being  performed  with  the  most  consummate  skill — the  Professor 
was  assisted  by  D.*.  Ellsworth,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  a  eon  of  Ex- 
Governor  Ellsworth,  of  that  State.  To  efiect  the  object,  it  became 
necessary  to  make  an  incision,  of  thirteen  inches  in  length,  into 
the  abdominal  cavity,  extending  from  a  point  in  the  median  line 
several  inches  above  the  umbilicus  to  the  pubes.  There  were 
present  on  the  occasion,  (including  the  operator,)  sixteen  medical 
gentlemen  and  surgeons,  resident  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  Maine,  whom  personal  professional  improvement  and  a  re- 
gard for  the  interests  of  surgical  science  had  drawn  together ; 
and,  that  they  were  amply  compensated  for  their  labor  and  ex- 
pense, we  cannot  doubt,  considering  the  character  of  the  opera- 
tion and  the  masterly  skill  of  the  surgeon,  who,  to  say  the  least, 
has  few  equals  in  the  country. 


BOYLSTON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  HARVARD 

UNIVERSITY. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  President,  Dr.  S.  Cabot^ 
being  in  the  chair,  the  award  of  prizes  for  the  present  year  waa 
made  by  the  Committee  as  follows  :  The  first  prize  was  given  U> 
Mr.  John  M.  Brown,  for  an  essay  on  "  Cancer  and  its  varieties." 
Of  the  two  second  prizes,  the  first  was  given  to  Mr,  John  B. 
Hathaway,  for  his  essay  on  "  A  Comparative  View  of  the  Circu- 
lation in  Man  and  the  other  Vertebrata."  The  other  to  Mr. 
Nathan  H.  Rice,  for  his  essay  on  '^  Paracentesis." 


^  »' 


BoEAX  IN  Epflorbscence  ok  tab  Face. — M.  Vanotb,  in  these 
cases  of  red  spots,  or  efilorescence  of  the  face,  so  often  seen  in 
the  young  otherwise  in  good  health,  states  he  has  found  washing 
them  several  times  a  day  with  Hufelane's  formula,  a  most  excel- 
lent remedy.  It  consists  of  borax  two  parts,  orange-flower  and 
rose-waters  of  each  fifteen  parts. —  Bull,  de  Therag. —  Med,  JhneSy. 
Aug.  9,  lSb\,p.  160. 
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CAUSE  OP  DR.  J.  K.  RODGERS'  DEATH. 

A  pamphlet  addressed  to  llie  profession,  has  been  written  by 
Alex.  E.  Uosack,  M.D..  of  New  York,  detailing  a  history  of  the 
disease  of  which  the  late  distinguished  and  lamented  John  Kear- 
ney Rodgers,  M.D.,  of  New  York,  died.     If  the  controversy  that 
has  been  commenced,  would  restore  to  life  again  the  subject  of 
a  misunderstanding  between  some  medical  practitioners  of  New 
York,  it  would  be  worth  the  while  to  continue  it.     Dr.  Rodgers 
is  dead,  and  now  a  grave  question  is  agitated,  of  what  disease 
did  he  die?    Dr.  Hosack,  to  our  view,  has  given  a  plain,  truthfiil 
narrative  of  the  case,  which  would  satisfy  any  reasonable  man ; 
but  probably,  in  New  York,  as  every  where  else,  there  are  those 
who  are  never  happy  till  they  have  made  some  body  else  quite 
miserable.      One  of  the  efiectual  methods  of  making  trouble 
among  gentiemen  of  professional  eminence,  is  either  directiy  or 
indirectly  to  accuse  somebody  oi  ignorance,  or  unfit  for  profes- 
sional responsibilities.     Dr.  Hosack,  we  think,  has  been  disturb- 
ed very  unnecessarily  by  this  mode  of  attack.     From  all  that  we 
can  gather  in  reading  the  pamphlet,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
tiiere  is  any  higher  attainments  of  science  in  one  party  than  in 
the  other ;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  Dr.  Rodgers  would  have 
recovered  under  the  medications  of  those  sage  critics,  who  have 
it  in  their  power  to  do  more  mischief  with  their  reports  than  good 
with  their  prescriptions.     Confidence  in  the  medical  profession  is 
sufiicientiy  shaken,  to  make  it  incumbent  on  all  well  wishers  to 
the  respectability  of  the  craft,  to  uphold  each  other,  bv  counsel 
and  kind  offices,  instead  of  vilifying  and  underrating  the  qualifi- 
cations of  their  neighbors.    We  care  not  who  may  dislike  the 
freedom  of  these  remarks,  since  we  are  conscious  of  being  in  the 
right,  and  shall  avoid  no  opportunity  of  rebuking  those  who  de- 
viate from  that  high  standard  which  contemplates  the  peace  and 
jpresperity  of  their  brethren  in  the  same  responsible  pursuits. — 
Boston  Medical  4"  Surgical  Journal. 


m  m 


A  Woman  Killed  bt  a  Quack. —  A  shoemaker  who  has  been 
practicing  at  Leigh,  bled  a  women  of  tiie  name  of  Brown  so  co- 
piously,  tiiat  she  died  soon  afterwards.  The  coroner's  jury  ren- 
dered a  verdict  that  '^  Deceased  died  from  the  efiects  of  having  been 
bled  by  a  non*medical  man,"  which  is  tantamount  to  manslangh* 
ter. — London  Lancet,  Fdruary,  1852. 
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CASE  OP  REDUCTION  OF  DISLOCATION  OF  FEMUR 
AFTER  THE  PLAN  PROPOSED  BY  DR.  REID. 


BT   A.   BASHABDy  M.D.,   OF    ADRIAN,  MICH. 


In  noticing  an  essay  on  Dislocation  of  the  Femur  on  the  Dor- 
sum Iliiy  delivered  before  the  Monroe  County  Medical  Society,  in 
the  August  number  of  the  Journal,  by  W.  W.  Reid,  I  was  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  plan  as  a  good  one.  Having  never  met  with 
a  case  of  the  kind,  and  withal  dreading  the  idea  of  being  called 
to  one,  I  gave  the  article  a  close  examination.  But  a  few  days 
since  I  was  summoned  to  se^  Stephen  Fowler,  about  three  miles 
from  our  vilhige,  who  was  shoveling  sand  near  the  railroad.  It 
raved  from  overhead,  and  buried  him  up.  He  was  soon  extri- 
cated and  brought  to  the  nearest  house.  By  some  means,  prob- 
ably by  one  corner  of  the  shovel,  the  scrotum  was  lacerated,  and 
let  out  one  of  the  testes — a  small  affair  compared  to  a  luxation 
of  the  Femur  and  Dorsum  Ilii,  which  I  discovered  on  examina- 
tion. J  cannot  say  that  I  was  in  ecstacies  exactly,  neither  obliged 
to  him  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  reduce  it,  because  I  was 
not  quite  so  certain  of  succeeding  as  Dr.  Reid.  1  called  to  my 
assistance  Dr.  Kimball,  and  on  getting  him  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform  and  ether  (about  a  quarter  part  of  the  former  to 
three-quarter  parts  of  the  latter,)  made  use  of  the  manipulations 
suggested  by  Dr.  Reid,  and  in  thirty  seconds  succeeded  in  reduc- 
ing it ;  then,  indeed,  we  were  in  ecstacies.  A  more  splendid  im- 
provement, in  the  reduction  of  dislocated  femur,  probably  can 
never  be. 

[For  the  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Reid,  see  page  273,  of  the  Sep- 
tember No.  of  the  Journal. — ^Ed.  N,  Y.  Jour,  Med,"] 


Thb  Cholera  of  1848  nr  Russia. — The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
at  St.  Petersburgh  has  just  issued  an  official  statement  touching 
the  cholera  of  1848.  FVom  this  document  it  appears  that  in  the 
whole  country  1,686,840  individuals  were  attacked  by  the  disease, 
of  whom  668,012  fell  victims  to  the  scourge.  From  observations 
appended,  we  learn: — 1.  That  the  epidemic  in  general  spread 
(rom  itB  focus  to  the  surrounding  country  in  the  direction  from 
east  and  south  to  the  west  and  north.  2.  In  the  spring  of  1848 
intermittent  fever  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  over  the  whole  of 
Russia,  and  presented,  as  had  been  the  case  in  former  years,  that 
peculiar  connexion  with  cholera  which  had  been  noticed  before. 
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3.  Besides  this  fever,  stomach  complaints  were  very  freqaent,  and 
dysentery  was  always  the  precursor  of  the  attcick.  4.  The  chol- 
era broke  out  in  various  localities,  both  spontaneously,  and  after 
the  arrival  of  people  who  came  from  parts  where  the  disease  was 
reigning.  In  the  first  case,  it  was  noticed  that  the  meeting  of 
many  people,  as  at  fairs,  favored  the  developement  of  the  epi- 
demic. 5.  The  cholera  made  the  greatest  havoc  in  low,  damp, 
and  unsheltered  districts,  and  did  less  harm  wherever  it  had 
reigned  before.  Much  heat  and  drought  increased  the  severity  of 
the  epidemic,  whikt  the  dampness  of  the  air  and  rain  diminished 
it,  and  sometimes  arrested  its  development  altogether.  The  sud- 
den and  unexpected  changes  took  place  during  storms,  and  rapid 
transition  from  cold  to  warm,  and  during  shifts  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind. 


♦  » 


Royal  Jexnerian  and  London  Vaccine  iNsrrruTioN. — ^On  Friday, 
the  23d  inst.,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  this  insti- 
tution took  place  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern ;  Mr.  Ashurst  in  the 
chair.  A  report  was  presented,  which  stated  that  during  the 
past  year  7,800  persons  had  been  vaccinated,  making  a  total 
since  the  commencement  of  the  institution  amounting  to  241,- 
614.  The  number  of  7,800  showed  an  increase  of  400  over  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  necessity  of  the  institution  was 
rendered  apparent  by  the  frequent  applications  from  places 
where  the  small-pox  had  suddenly  broken  out,  and  where,  ii 
there  were  no  such  institution  in  existence,  the  ravages  of  the 
disease  would  be  dreadfully  aggravated.  All  the  benefits  which 
had  accrued  from  the  institution  had  been  realized  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  £310,  and  towards  this  sum  the  public  had  con- 
tributed £286  19s.  6d.  The  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  tc 
£327  is.  5d.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £311  9s.  8d.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £15  lis.  9d.  The  report  concluded  by  recommend 
ing  the  above  facts  to  the  notice  of  the  government,  with  a  view 
to  uphold  the  cause  of  of  vaccination,  as  connected  with  th< 
agency  of  the  institution.  The  report  was  adopted;  and  somi 
formal  resolutions  having  been  passed,  the  business  terminated 


»  » 


Water  Gas. — A  contract  was  some  time  ago  entered  into  wit] 
the  patentee  of  the  new  discovery  of  '*  Water  Gas,"  for  lightiii| 
the  streets,  shops,  and  dwelling  houses  of  Dunkeld.  The  neces^ 
sary  preparations  have  now  been  completed,  and  on  Tuesday 
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evening,  a  preliminary  trial  was  made  in  presence  of  the  pat- 
entee, Dr.  Miller,  of  Manchester,  and  other  gentlemen  interested 
in  the  gas  manufacture,  which  are  two  important  recommenda- 
tiona.  The  comparative  cheapness  of  the  gas  is  also  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  question,  and  the  more  so  in  a  town  of  lim- 
ited extent  and  trade  such  as  this.  The  principle  of  the  manu- 
facture is,  we  believe,  of  the  following  natures — Hydrogen  is  first 
extracted  in  a  retort  from  pure  water,  and  carried  in  the  form  of 
a  flame  to  another  retort  in  which  tiie  carbon  is  formed;  and, 
combined,  they  are  conveyed  through  a  purifier,  and  thence  to 
die  gasometer.  It  has  long  been  thought  that  were  the  principle 
of  the  water  gas  formation  carried  into  that  of  locomotion  by 
steam,  a  very  valuable  improvement  might  be  obtained  over  the 
present  expensive  modes  of  propulsion  by  railway  and  steamer. 
— Pa-th  Courier, 


PART  HL   EDITORIAU 
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NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  CONVENTION. 

The  next  meeting  of  this  association  is  to  be  held  Bt  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  May  next.  We  hope 
the  friends  of  Eclecticism  will  not  fail  to  turn  out  largely  at  this 
Convention.  We  would  invite  the  special  attention  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  on  the  following  committees,  and  hope  each 
member  will  feel  the  responsibility  of  his  position,  and  give  a  sys- 
tematic attention  to  the  preparation  of  a  report  upon  his  subject. 
By  a  special  resolution  eacb  member  of  the  Committee  was  in- 
tended to  act  in  his  individual  capacity,  and  make  a  full  report 
in  case  there  should  not  be  a  conference  of  the  Oonunittee. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

For  the  purpose  of  more  rapidly  extending  the  principles  of 
Medical  Reform,  as  set  forth  in  the  address  of  the  first  National 
EUrlectic  Medical  Convention,  as  well  as  promoting  the  knowledge 
and  dissemination  of  all  improvements  in  Medical  science,  and 
adopting  all  measures  which  may  be  considered  necessary  to  for- 
nrard  the  cause  of  Medical  Reform,  the  members  of  this  Conven* 
tion  adopt  the  following  Constitution : 
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Abticle  I. —  This  Society  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  tbe 
<<  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association/' 

Art.  II. —  This  Association  shall  be  governed  by  the  usual  par- 
liamentary rales,  and  shall  have  the  power  of  adopting  such 
measures,  rules,  and  by-laws  as  may  be  deemed  necessaiy  and 
proper. 

Art.  III. —  The  officers  of  this  -  Association  shall  consist  of  a 
President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  two  Recording  Secretaries,  two 
Corresponding  Secretaries,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  perform 
the  usual  duties  appertaining  to  their  respective  offices,  and  who 
shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,  for 
the  general  management  of  its  affairs,  and  for  the  transaction  of 
all  business  not  delegated  to  special  committees.  These  officers 
shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  annually,  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of 
the  Association. 

Art.  IV. —  There  shall  also  be  committees  of  three,  each,  on 
the  following  branches  of  Medical  Science,  viz:  on  Theory  and 
Practice;  on  Surgery;  on  Obstetrics;  on  Materia  Medica, Medi- 
cal Botany  and  Pharmacy ;  on  Physiology ;  on  Chemistry ;  and 
on  Medical  Statistics,  who  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the 
President  of  this  Association,  and  who  shall  receive  from  the 
members  of  this  Association,  and  from  all  friends  of  Medical  Re- 
form, on  their  respective  branches,  all  interesting  cases,  discove* 
ries,  improvements,  suggestions,  and  other  useful  matter  in  rela- 
tion to  Medical  Reform,  and  who  shall  annually  report  the  same 
to  this  Association. 

Art.  V. —  The  Association  shall  meet  and  hold  their  meetings 
annually  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  appointed  by  a  ma* 
jority  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  yearly  meeting. 

Art.  VI. —  No  alteration,  amendment,  or  addition  can  be  made 
to  this  Constitution,  except  by  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  yearly  meeting. 

A  by-law  was  adopted  to  which  we  would  call  special  attention , 
making  it  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  Association  to  report 
himself y  either  inpei^son  or  otikerunse,  to  the  Presidential  the  annual 
meeting.  As  it  is  highly  important  indeed,  to  procure  the  full  re- 
ports of  practice,  contemplated  by  our  Association,  it  is  hoped 
that  every  member  who  has  heretofore  attended  our  meetings  will 
make  his  report  by  letter  or  attend  in  person.  It  is  also  msude  the 
duty  of  every  member  to  pay  an  annual  contribution  of  one  doI> 
lar,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  society  in  publishing  its  doca- 
ments,  &c.  The  strict  attention  of  the  members  to  these  two  by- 
laws is  required,  and  any  one  failing  for  two  yean  to  comply  witK 
these  mlesy  10  considered  no  longer  a  member  6f  the  Association. 
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OFnCEBS  OF  THE 

NATIONAL   ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

For  1852-53. 
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R.  S.  NEWTON,  M.D.,  Cincinnati  O. 

J.  H.  TILUEN,  M.D.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
J.  BROWN,  M.D.,  AUeghany  City,  Pa. 

Secret  ARiES. 
S.  KYLE,  M.D.,  Rttobnrg,  Pa. 
W.  BADGER,  M.D.,  Ktteburg,  Pa. 

^^REASURER 

W.  HENDERSON,  M.D.',  Kttsburg,  Pa. 

Practice  ov  Medicine. 
I.  G.  Jones,  M.D.,  J.  H.  Judd,  M.D.» 

S.  M.  Davis,  M.D., 

Surgery. 
R.  S.  Newton,  M.D.,  B.  L.  HiU,  M.D. 

L.  C.  Dolley,  M.D., 

O  BSTETRICS 

0.  Davis,  M.D.,  L.  Oldshue,  M.D. 
W.  F.  Smith,  M.D., 

Materia  Medica. 
L.  E.  Jones,  M.D.,  W.  W.  Hadley,  M.D. 

P.  Sweet,  M.D., 

DlSrENSATORT  AND  PhARMACT. 

J.  King,  M.D.,  W.  S.  Merrell,  A.M. 

R.  S.  Newton,  M.D., 

CHEBflSrTRT. 

J.  M.  Sanders,  M.D.  A.  K.  Eaton,  M.D. 

WiUiam  Payne,  M.D. 

Medical  STATierncs. 
J.  Brown,  M.D.  G.  Ewi^ig,  M.D. 

W.  Henderson,  M.D. 

Htdropatbt. 
S.  O.  Gleason,  M.D.  J.  C.  Jackson,  M.D. 

Levi  Raben,  M.D. 

Medical  Lfterature  and  Text  Books. 

1.  G.  Jones,  M.D.  J.  S.  Whitaker,  M.D. 
J.  Kang,  M.D.  J.  Milton  Sanders,  M.D. 
h.  E.  Jones,  M.D.  W.  Byrd  Powell,  M.D. 
R.  S.  Newton,  M.D.  8.  Kyle,  M.D. 
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COMP.  MEEIT3  OF  DIF.  SYSTEMS. 

W.  Badger,  M.D.,  G.  Weiss,  M.D., 

M.  R.  Tewkesbury,  M.D.,  Dr.  Preston, 

J.  B.  Campbell,  M.D  ,  Z.  Freeman,  M.D., 

J.  D.  Skeers,  M.D.,  S.  Chase,  M.D. 

CHmONO-TflfRMALISM. 

E.  Cook,  M.D.,  M.  J.  Wright,  M.D., 

S.  Black,  M.D.,  W.  C.  Taylor,  M.D. 

HOMCEOPATHT. 

J.  R.  Buchanan,  M.B.,  J.  W.  Prowell,  M.D., 

C.  B.  Robbins,  M.D.,  B.  L.  Hill,  M.D. 

Preparing  an  address  tor  next  convention. 
J.  R.  Buchanan,  M.D.,  P.  C.  Dolley,  M.D., 

C.  B.  Robbins,  M.D.,  0.  Davis,  M.D. 

The  New  York  Eclectic  Medical  College. — We  are  grati- 
fied at  the  reception  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  creating  the  "  New  York  Eclectic  Medical  CoUe^f^  It 
is  to  be  located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  full  collegiate  pow- 
ers '*  for  the  promoting  medical  science,  and  instruction  in  thi j 
department  of  learning  connected  therewith." 

The  Convention. — We  hope  to  see  our  Eastern  brethren  out  in 
full  force  at  the  Rochester  Convention  on  the  second  Monday  of 
May  next.  It  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  well  attended  as  bus- 
iness of  much  importance  will  necessarily  be  brought  before  the 
Association,  and  it  is  also  requested  that  parties  who  were  not 
in  attendance  at  the  last  Convention  will  be  present  at  this,  and 
thereby  have  their  own  interests  and  matters  brought  forward,  as 
well  as  every  subject  of  importance  involving  the  interests  of  our 
cause.  N. 

The  Royal  College  of  Medicine — London. — Our  readers  will 
see  from  an  article  in  this  No.  taken  from  the  London  Lancet^  the 
questions  to  be  answered  by  candidates  for  degrees  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  Answering  such  simple  questions  gives 
an  appendage  to  their  names,  (and  if  they  are  to  be  believed,)  an 
advantage  over  the  graduates  of  all  other  medical  Colleges.     N. 

Our  Free  School  Movement. — We  still  urge  our  friends  to  cir- 
culate their  subscription,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  funds  as 
contemplated,  to  extend  the  college  edifice.  N. 

Graduates. — There  were  twenty-five  ^graduates  at  the  close  of 
the  winter  session  of  the  £.  M.  Institute. 

There  are  about  90  students  (March)  attending  the  spring 
session.  N. 
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PROr.  J.  KING'S  INTRODUCTOST  LECTURE, 

Delivered  hjf  request  of  the  ClasSy  on  the  evening  of  the  KM  JUttrcky 

m  the  Ball  ef  the  E.  M.  InHihUe. 

GBHTLSMSlf : 

Tbe  age  in  which  we  live,  is  characterized  by  the  rapid  pro* 
gresa  and  extension  of  learning  and  civilization ;  and  the  knowl- 
edge #hich  in  former  agea  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  closet 
and  the  cloister,  or  carefully  and  sacredly  enwrapped  in  mystery 
and  superstition,  is  now  diffusing  its  rays  of  usefulness  over  the 
Christian  world,  and  facilitating  the  march  onward  to  the  maxi- 
num  degree  of  mental  perfection.  New  discoveries  and  improve* 
ments  in  the  arts  and  sciences  are  presented  to  our  view,  in  al- 
most an  uninterrupted  progression;  hardly  has  a  discovery  as 
astonishing  as  it  is  useful  to  the  human  fitmily  overturned  all  pre- 
conceived ideas  and  prejudices,  and  effected  a  thorough  chang« 
in  our  mental  operations,  than  another  is  presented  equally  as 
wonderful  and  important,  and  it  requires  of  the  philosopher, 
great  activity,  untiring  energy  and  perseverance,  and  unceas- 
ing watchfulness,  to  prevent  him  lh)m  becoming  in  a  short  space 
of  time  vastlv  behina  the  information  of  the  day. 

And  though  we  perceive  lingering  among  us  the  remnants  of 
that  ignoble  spirit  which  so  blindly  and  obstinately  repelled  the 
sublime  facts  made  known  by  Galileo — which  endeavored  to  cheek 
the  magnificent  enterprise  of  a  Columbus — ^whtch  resisted  with 
incessant  hostility  the  brilliant  and  important  discoveries  xA  a 
Harvev, — and,  which  has,  in  fact,  compeued  all  great  truths,  even 
horn  the  earliest  agea,  to  struggle  and  contest  their  progress,  witk 
unshrinking  boldness  and  determination ;  yet.  we  have  the  grati- 
fication of  knowing  that  this  is  ever  the  oi^ring  of  pn^jvdic^ 
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and  ignorance,  confined  to  little  minds  alone;  and  must  ever 
yield  to  the  powerful  and  invincible  force  of  truth,  whenever 
such  submission  is  imperioasly  demanded. 

In  the  present  age  we  discover  manifested  a  greater  disposi- 
tion to  an  acquaintance  with  facts;  and  die  cf^did  an^  enguir- 
iog  min<l  is  led  in  the  trut  spirit  of  philosophy,  to  i(ite^\gate 
every  novel  discovery  with  impartiality  and  thoroughness,  ancl 
to  select  that  alone,  which  is  found  to  accord  with  reason  and 
truth. 

.  This  may  be  considered  as  qne.  great  cause  of  the  onward  aiwl 
prompt  advance  of  all  the  sciences,  save  that  of  medicine. 
They,  untrammelled  and  unprotected  by  legislative  enactments — 
confiding  their  advaucement,  solely  on  the  truth  or  falsity  exist- 
ing in  themi  eqmrti^g  tli0  severest  (Uaquisition,  wd  not  confined 
to  a  select  few  and  kept  from  the  many,  but  free  and' open  to  all; 
have  made  such  astounding  and  invaluable  additions  to  the 
knowledge  and  power  of  the  human  race,  as  might  lead  us  tc^ 
believe,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  unlimited. 

But  bow  opposite  has  been  the  result  with  regaVd'to  the  science 
of  medicttie !  Clothed  in  mystery,  and  rendered  untnteliigible  to 
all  but  the  favored  few ;  shrinking  from  the  inspection  of  even 
the  superficial  enfquirer,  and  sheltering  herself  securely  under  the 
wings  of  legislative  partiality,  her  advancement  has  been  greatly 
retarded,  and,  but  for  the  efforts  of  somd  talented  and  fearlessly 
enquiring  minds,  who  have  dared  to  rend  the  chains  of  medical 
despotism  and  oppression,  by  exhibiting  sufiicient  courage  and 
independence  to  examine  for  themselves,  and  make  the  results 
known  to  the  world,  notwithstanding  ridicule,  slander,  and  perse- 
cution,— the  Theory  and  Practice  of  medicine  would  have  been  at 
tlie  present  time  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Paracelsus  \ 
and  the  multitude  would  have  been  unable  to  judge  for  them- 
'  selves,  and  choose  the  right  from  the  wrong. 

But,  thanks  to  those  noble  spirits,  who,  throwing  aside  tbe  ex- 
ecrable yoke  of  despotism  under  which  the  mental  and  physical 
existence  of  man  had  been  groaning  for  ages,  dared  to  think, — to 
will — to  execute,— and  to  efiect  for  ttiemsel ves  and  their  posterity, 
that  political  liberty  which  we  now  enjoy;  we  say,  thanks  to 
them,  a  scene  of  a  difierent  character  is  now  presented ;  in  ac- 
complishing their  results  they  achieved  the  greatest  blessing  for 
their  fellow-creatures;  they  planted  the  germ  of  truth,  liberality, 
and  forbearance,  and  which,  although  it  has  only  sprouted  and 
blossomed,  is  destined  to  develop  itself  into  a  tree,  whose 
branches  will  shelter  and  protect  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In 
^e  science  of  medicine  only,  has  the  germ  delayed  its  period  of 
(shooting  forth,  the  soil  has  been  less  cultivated,  and  the  laborers 
have  been  few,  with  a  great  array  of  dignified  idlers;  yet  happily 
for  mankind,  it  has  taken  deep  root;  the  spirit  of  investigatioa 
^  ^lias. entered  the  medical  world;  the  despotic  talisman,  ''high  au- 
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thority,"  has  lostitd  magic  inflaence,  and  error  is  now  feari^sslj 
combatted  without  regard  to  its  source,  or  to  the  numbers  of  those 
who  madly  cling  to  it  with  an  obstinacy  worthy  a  better  cause. 

The  errors,  inconsistencies,  and  absurdities  of  Paracelsianism, 
or  Hunkerism,  at  this  day,  when  the  mind  may  think  freely,  and 
the  tongue  as  freely  utter  the  conclusions  which  the  mind  h^  de- 
termined, have  been  pointed  out,  to  the  medical  world ;  and  the 
▼arious  investigations  pursued  in  it  several  divisions,  have  result- 
ed in  new  medical  sects,  as  Homoeopathic,  Chrono-Thermal,  Hy- 
itropathic,  Thyso-pathic,  Eclectic,  and  a  few  others,  each  sect 
denouncing  the  old  Allopathic  system  as  being  fraught  with  many 
useless  and  dangerous  theories  and  measures.  That  system  of 
medical  practice  termed  Eclectic,  is  the  one  which  we  pursue, 
and  which  is  about  being  taught  to  you  in  the  Halls  of  our  Col- 
lege, and,  if  I  have  rightly  interpreted  your  wishes^  as  expressed 
through  your  committee  to  me,  a  few  remarks  on  Eclecticism  wiH 
be  approbated. 

To  enter  into  a  full  and  minute  investigation  of  the  Eclectic 
system  of  medicine,  within  the  limits  of  one  short  address,  is  stt 
impossibility;  indeed,  this  will  be  presented  to  you  during  the 

f  resent  session  by  jour  professors  in  the  various  departments, 
will  therefore,  calf  your  attention  to  a  brief  explanation  of  Ec- 
lecticism, and  of  itsadvantageis  over  other  medical  systems.'  The 
subject  may  be  divided  into  the  following  considerations,  viz ; 
Eclecticism,  in  reference  to  other  medical  systems — ^Eclecticism, 
in  regard  to  itself— Eclecticism,  in  relation  to  society. 

1.  Eclecticism  in  reference  to  other  systems.  The  word  Ec- 
lectic is  defined  as  choosing  or  selecting  from  various  systems 
such  principles  and  opinions  as  are  considered  sound  and  ratioTiai. 
Certainly,  there  can  be  no  plausible  objection  to  the  word,  with 
this  ap])lication,  when  applied  to  the  science  of  medicine  or  any 
other  science,  for  if  rightly  carried  out,  a  vast  amount  of  b&netft 
must  necessarily  accrue  to  the  human  family.  However,  this  ii 
not  our  application  of  the  word  as  employed  to  distinguish  our 
medical  system  from  the  systems  of  otners;  we  understand  by 
the  Eclectic  system  of  medicine,  one  based  upon  certain  princi- 
ples and  theories  especially  peculiar  to  itself,  at  the  same  time 
maintaining,  as  a  ri^ht  and  as  a  duty^  the  freedom  of  adopting 
all  that  is  considered  beneficial  in  other  system:;,  and  of  rejecting 
whatever  is  found  to  be  evil.  In  reality,  this  i^  the  true  foundif- 
ion  of  all  science.  Science,  is  a  collection  and  comprehension  o( 
truths;  and  as  on  any  one  subject  there  can  exist  but  oti^' truth, 
80  can  there  be  but  one  science.  We  have  but  one  science  of 
chemistry,  but  one  science  of  astronomy,  but  one  science  of  bot- 
'any,  mineralogy,  dec,  and  all  these  sciences  are  founded  upon 
truths  which  have  been  gathered  from  various  sources.  All 
■  science,  is,  therefore.  Eclectic, — for  theorize  as  we  will,  of  believe 
as  we  may, — error  is  always  compelled  to  submit  to  tiie  omnip«« 
tent  power  of  truth,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  its  emanattoo 
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There  is  also  but  one  science  of  medicinei  and  notwithstaad* 
Ing  it  may  be  divided  and  subdivided  into  sects  and  parties,  stQl 
the  true  medical  system  must  from  the  veiy  nature  of  things,  b« 
that  which  collects  facts  based  upon  experience  and  obsenrali<ai 
— ^Eclectic- 
Can  we  be  led  to  believe  that  the  true  oystem  of  medicine  is 
that  which  has  for  over  300  years,  maintained  the  principle,  that 
although  various  valuable  discoveries  have  been  made  in  medi* 
cine,  yet  the  lancet,  opium,  and  mercury,  with  their  consequent 
destructive  results,  rank  superior,— -and  which  persecutes  all  thost 
who  will  not  blindly  acknowledge  this  absunl  idea  as  a  sacred 
and  eternal  truth? 

Or,  can  we  believe  it  to  exist  in  that  system  which  obstinately 
adheres  to  the  assertion,  that  by  the  millionth  part  of  an  atom  of 
some  or  any  medical  substance,  the  constitution  of  man  is  to  ba 
renovated,  and  purified  from  disease? 

Or,  can  we  believe  it  to  exist  in  ang  system,  which,  after  hav* 
ing  reared  a  splendid  superstructure  upon  a  tottering  foundation, 
doses  all  the  avenues  which  might  inform  the  intelligence  of  other 
troths,  and  with  the  illiberal  spirit  of  despotism,  ostracises  all  who 
dare  to  dream  beyond  its  temple  of  imagined  perfection  ? 

No,  it  is  an  impossibility  for  the  courageous,  unprejudiced,  and 
independent  mind,  to  bow  to  any  one  of  these  as  the  true  scienca 
of  medicine;  it  must  be  sought  where  it  can  be  found,  among 
those  who  are  truly  Eclectic. 

We,  thereiore,  daim  to  be  Eclectic,  among  other  reasons,  h^ 
cause  we  reject,  more  especially,  the  well  known  evils  of  other 
systems,  and  adopt  that  portion  of  their  good,  which  we  hav<s 
deBMmstrated  to  be  better  than  our  own.  I  shall  in  this  discourse 
more  particularly  refer  to  the  evils  just  spoken  of,  among  which 
I  will  briefly  allude  to  the  indiscriminate,  and  often  culpable  o^tcr- 
ations,  which  are  so  frequently  taught  and  practised  in  the  Allo- 
pathic schools,  and  to  which,  we  ot^ect  most  strongly. 

Our  principles  of  Surgery,  are  to  save,  not  mcum,  nor  mutilate; 
to  eflfect  cures  in  every  possible  instance  without  the  use  of  tfa* 
knife,  and  without  a  sinful  desire  to  display  our  operative  skill  bj 
depriving  a  fellow  creature  of  a  limb,  in  order  to  gain  popular 
fame  and  approbation.  True,  there  are  many  instances  where 
an  operation  is  imperatively  called  for,  and  to  perform  whicho 
gentlemen,  whenever  they  present,  it  b  your  ifuty,  as  well  as  your 
pUerest  to  fiilly  qualify  yourselves ;  and  may  you  never  be  classed 
with  those  half-fledged  doctors  manufactured  by  some  colleges,  la 
sport  and  trifle  wiUi  the  health  and  lives  of  their  afflicted  feUotr 
creatures. 

But,  though  we  will  frequently  have  cases  presented  to  us  wh^v 
tt  would  be  unpardonable  ignorance  to  delay  an  operation ;  yet 
diere  are  many  forms  of  surgical  disease,  in  which,  while  A&(^ 
patfay  astonishes  and  bedazalea  the  world  widi  its  infill  and  bsil^ 
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fiaat,  but  unfortimately,  rttj  often,  tmsaeeessfal  operations,  Be- 
lecticisin  hambly  corea  by  the  most  simple  means,  and  tbas  fails 
to  secare  the  encomiums  of  the  public. 

In  obstetrics,  we  allow  nature  to  perform  her  own  work,  and 
object  to  the  presumptuous  interference  that  would  thwart  her 
kind  intentions,  and  thus  destroy  the  health,  and  perhaps  the  life 
of  a  being,  to  whom  on  such  occasions,  we  ought  to  become  dou- 
bly bound  by  tiie  dearest  and  most  sacred  bonds  of  sympathy 
and  regard;  recommending  art^  only  when  nafur^  is  perplexed, 

trevented,  or  inadequate  to  continue  the  grand  work  which  she 
as  commenced. 

But  the  most  essential  dilPerence  between  Eclecticism  and  Al* 
lopathy,  is  in  the  means  employed  for  the  cure  of  disease.  While 
for  this  purpose,  they  rely  almost  exclusively  upon  the  lancet  and 
mercury,  we,  knowing  them  to  be  evils,  proscribe  them  entirely, 
and  make  use  of  agents  and  means,  the  utility  of  which,  facts 
and  experience  have  given  ample  demonstration.  And  we  de- 
nounce them  as  remedial  agents,  because  they  are  violent  in  their 
effects  and  unnatural,  because  they  are  very  frequently  incapa- 
ble of  fulfilling  the  indications  for  which  they  are  recommended, 
because  they  injure  the  human  constitution,  often  leaving  within 
it  the  seeds  of  an  incurable  disorder,  and  because  we  have  other 
and  better  remedies,  simple  and  more  natural,  fully  capable  of 
meeting  all  indications,  and  leaving  no  evil  after  consequences 
engrafted  upon  the  system. 

It  is  unnecessary,  here,  lo  refer  to  the  many  statements  of  tlie- 
mosC  eminent  Allopathic  writers  for  testimony  in  corroboration  of 
mir  views  in  relation  to  tiiese  agents ;  and  who  admit  that  bleed«* 
lug  occasions  a  great  proportion  of  the  ftttal  cases  of  infancy^ 
that  it  produces  a  disease  simulating  dropsy  of  the  head ;  that  it 
oauses  chronic  disease,  nervousness,  dizziness,  debility,  faintings, 
convulsions,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  dropsical  aflfections,  and  even 
death ;  and  that  mercuiy  paralyses  muscular  action,  rendering 
tbs  limbs  feeble,  tiie  hand  tremulous,  the  countenance  sallow,  the 
gnms  spongy,  and  the  teeth  gone,  that  it  increases  the  severity 
and  danger  of  febrile  diseases,  and  permanentlv  ftistens  chronie 
Skffections  upon  the  system,  often  hastening  me  patient  to  the 
tomb. 

I  say  it  is  unnecessary  to  harrow  your  feelings  by  quotationa 
from  these  authors,  given  in  language  calculated  to  make  the 
stoutest  heart  quail,  and  the  most  stubborn  eye,  weep ;  you  will 
me^t  with  them  sofficiently  often  during  your  medicsJ  studies* 
and  may  yon  prove  so  fortunate  as  to  have  them  fall  under  ob-. 
eervation  in  your  reading  alone, — ^that  you  may  not  experience 
die  frightful  and  heart-rending  sights  which  your  speaker  hai 
unfortunately  witnessed,  where,  in  many  instances,  from  the 
effects  of  mercurial  action,  the  whde  of  the  lips,  cheeks,.  eyes» 
ear,  and  portion  of  the  scalp  have  sloughed  off,  exposii^  thc\ 
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wkole  of  the  bony  stractiire,  and  presenting  the  horrible  and 
l^astly  spectacle  of  a  living  skull.  "Words  are  inadequate  to 
express  the  painful  and  sickening  sensations  produced  by  such 
fearful  and  melancholy  appearances;  and  I  will  leave  them  h^e, 
having  no  delight  nor  interest  in  a  recital  of  them. 

Were  the  Eclectic  system  of  practice  only  equal  in  point  of 
tU£C€is  to  that  of  Allopathy,  the  simple  fact^  that  it  emailed  no 
disease  whatever  upon  the  organic  system,  that  it  caused  no  ex- 
cruciating pains,  no  incurable  diseases;  that  limbs  were  never 
lost  by  it,  nor  patients  made  halt,  lame,  or  blind;  would  be  suffi- 
cient reason  for  us  to  adhere  to  it,  even  as  tenaciously  as  we 
now  do,  knowing  it  to  be  in  every  other  respect,  immensely 
superior. 

In  addition  to  the  lancet  and  mercury,  which  effect  such  disas- 
trous consequences  to  the  human  family,  we  likewise  denounce 
as  remedial  agents,  other  articles  introduced  into  the  Materia 
Medica  of  the  old  school,  which  are  equally  as  unsafe,  uncertain 
and  dangerous,  and  in  proof  of  which,  we  have  the  fullest  testi- 
mony of  the  most  celebrated  Allopathic  authors  and  professoiss. 
We  refer  more  especially  to  tartar  emetic  and  other,  antimonial 
preparations,  arsenic,  compounds  of  lead,  and  other  metallic  ar- 
ticles, which  exert  a  permanent  injury  upon  the  system,  and 
which  are  so  highly  recommended,  and  so  often  prescribed  at  the 
present  day. 

For  these  pernicious  and  health-destroying  agents,  we,  as  a 
gefcieral  rule,  substitute  mediciBal  plants, — and,  in  addition  to 
trliich,  our  peeuliar  treatment  enables  us  to  thorong^y  and  per* 
manently  cure  many  diseases,  which  Allopathies  pronounce  incu* 
rable,  and  which,  for  ages,  have  been  termed  the  ^  opprobium  of 
the  profession," — among  whidi  may  be  named  cancers,  fiingus* 
hematodes.  lupus,  ulcers,  several  forms  of  scrofula,  of  dropsy,  of 
hepatic  disease,  and  of  derangements  of  the  nervous  system.  In 
pneumonia,  scarlatina,  and  typhoid  fever,  diseases  which,  under 
their  treatment,  usually  prove  exceedingly  fatal,  We  find  oar 
measures  tend  to  a  rapid  restoration  to  health  almost  universally, 
and  it  is  rare  to  find  a  death  fi-om  them,  where  Eclectic  means 
have  been  pursued  throughout. 

In  the  treatment  of  acute  forms  of  disease  generally,  tiie 
principles  and  practice  adopted  by  Eclectics,  eflfect  speedy  con- 
valescence, without  the  prostration  usually  following  the  old 
mercurial  course,  and  without  the  risk  of  developing  fbture  in- 
enraUe  chronic  afiectionB ; — ^and  the  difiference  in  the  results  of 
treatment  in  these  diseases,  between  the  two  schools  gives,  as  fhr 
as  has  been  ascertained,  a  ratio  of  at  least  40  per  cent,  ia  oar 
fiivor. 

In  the  diseases  of  women,  which,  unfortunately,  are  so  very 
eommon  in  this  Western  section  of  country,  if  1  may  be  allowed 
to  judge  of  tiie  success  of  other  Eclectic  physicians  by  my  own, 
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I  can  moet  unhesitatingly  aBsert,  that  there  is  no  medical  sect 
aow  in  existence,  who  are  aa  succeasfal  in  their  treatment  of 
tiiese  distressing  diseases,  as  Etclectics,  by  fifty  per  cent. 

In  tetanoB  and  hydrophobia,  two  forms  of  disease  in  wI^ch 
Allopathic  measures  prove  almost  uniformly  fatal;  and,  indeed, 
which  are  considered  as  being  absolutely  beyond  the  power  of 
human  aid,  our  treatment  has,  thus  far,  resulted  in  a  success  un- 
known ia  the  scientific  world. 

Many  other  forms  of  disease  might  be  named,  in  the  treatment 
of  which  Paracelsianism  has  been  generally  unsuccessful,  and  in 
which  the  results  are  in  favor  of  Eclecticism,  by  a  difference  of 
from  30  to  50  per  cent. ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  proceed  any 
further,  as  you  will  derive  a  thorough  knowled&^e  of  them  during 
the  course,  and  in  a  manner  more  minute  and  satisfactoiy  than 
can  be  expected  in  the  brief  limits  of  a  single  address. 

In  relation  to  Homoeopathy,  it  is  a  fact,  well-known  to  every* 
experienced  practitioner,  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  common 
diseases  of  the  day,  can  be  cured  by  dispensing  with  drugs,  and 
substituting  in  their  stead,  <a  correct  regimen  and  diet.  It  is  in 
these  cases  that  Homceopathy  is  found  successful,  and  to  which 
it  owes  its  popularity  among  a  certain  class  in  society.  But, 
when  a  disease  is  presented,  in  which  a  course  of  active  treat- 
ment is  absolutely  required,  this  trifling  medication  is  found  to 
iail  in  effecting  any  good  results ;  and,  if  the  HomcBopatk'c  prac- 
titioner confines  himself  to  the  ethereal  reflection  of  medicines — 
tiie  infinitessimal  doses— he  inevitablv  toses  his  patient,  either  by 
death,  or  by  having  him  placed  under  the  care  of  some  other 
practitioner.  Many,  very  mahy  cases,  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation, in  which,  after  Homoeopathy  had  exerted  all  its  infini- 
teaeimal  skill  and  judgment.  Eclecticism  has  been  invited  to  give 
its  aid,  which  has  resulted  in  a  speedy  relief.  And  if  aU  sudi 
instances,  which  may  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  various 
practitioners  could  be  collected  together  into  one  mass,  there  is 
ao  doubt  that  evidence  coald  he  gleaned  from  them,  sufficient  to 
condemn  this  system  as  a  irvje  medical  platform. 

Yet,  we  must  admit,  that  there  has  been  no  medical  sect  pre- 
sented to  the  world,  howev«er  imperfect  it  may  hav«  beei^,  or  is, 
in  the  aggregate,  but  ia  which  «ome  truths  and  advantages  have 
existed.  This  is  the  case  with  Homceopathy — ^to  whidi  we  are 
indebted  not  only  for  a  knowledge  of  several  useful  agents — their 
therapeutic  actions  and  applications,  but  it  has  likewise  exeited 
an  vl^uence  upon  the  ancient  mode  of  dragging  with  enormous 
doses  of  active  medicines, — much  to  the  iiyury  or  discomfort  of 
the  patient— which  has  materially  lessenei  die  Quantities  of  these 
agents  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  by  neaily  all  classes  of  prac- 
titioners ;  though  not  to  the  extent  of  intangibility. 

We  strenuously  oppose,  however,  their  arsenicw  and  mercurial 
agents,  even  when  administered  in  spiritual  Aoses^ — indeed,  tfaert 


are  en  reeord,  several  well  marked  cases  of  salivation  from  the 
HomcBOpatbie  use  of  mercurials, — though  we  suspect,  infinitessi- 
mality,  in  these  was  not  absolutely  regarded. 

HomcBopathy^  Chrono-Thermalism,  Physo-patliy,  and  some 
other  sects,  all  claim  to  be  improvements  upon  the  old  Allopathic 
system,  and  though  they  mayy  pe^rhaps^  be  preferable  to  this  sys- 
tem, yet  we  object  to  them  on  account  of  their  exclusivism, 
which  would  fetter  the  mind  to  certain  fixed  theories,  whether 
tight  or  wrong,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  roam  in  the  field  of  dose 
observation,  and  collect  and  classify  truths  as  fast  as  presented. 
To  be  a  physician  in  the  true  sense,  the  mind  must  be  unre- 
strained, and  net  warped  by  prejudice ;  there  must  be  a  freedom 
of  choosing  and  selecting  such  medical  views,  and  such  remedial 
agents,  witibout  regard  to  theory,  or  devotedness  to  party,  as  have 
been  fully  demonstrated  by  facts  and  experience,  to  be  the  most 
in  accordance  with  nature,  and  the  most  effectual  in  restoring  to 
health.  Such  a  course  is  not  permitted  among  the  followers  of 
these  several  medical  parties — they  are  not  allowed  the  advanta- 
ges of  valuable  discoveries  or  improvements,  which  may  be 
made  by  those  who  are  exercising  their  intellects  beyond  the 
prescribed  limits  of  sectarian  doctrines — or  should  one  of  their 
adherents  venture  to  rend  the  chains  of  mental  despotism  which 
bind  him  to  party,  the  indignation,  the  slander,  and  the  ridicule 
of  all  his  professional  brethren,  are  at  once  levelled  at  him,  to 
bring  him  to  yield  allegiance  to  their  opinions  and  prejudices,  or 
to  eflect  his  exile  from  the  field  of  medical  science. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  Eclecticism,  unlike  all  sects 
in  medicine,  it  admits  fi*ee  investigation  upon  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  science ;  it  does  not  hesitate  to  adopt  whatever  is 
found  valuable,  without  regard  to  its  origin ;  it  combats  error,  and 
supports  truth,  and  enslaves  the  mind  to  no  one-sided  opinions; 
and,  if  our  friends  prefer  leaving  our  ranks  to  unite  with  some 
other  party,  although  we  may  deeply  regret  such  procedure,  yet 
we  aim  no  venomous  shafts  to  destroy  them ;  still  we  prefer  that 
such  change  should  be  made  openly  and  honorably,  without  fear 
or  dissimulation. 

Eclecticism  widely  differs  from  other  systems,  and  especially 
from  Allopathy,  in  its  liberality  and  forbearance  towards  all  who 
entertain  opposite  views  and  opinions.  Eclectic  students,  instead 
of  being  taught  to  limit  their  thoughts  and  investigations  within 
circumscribed  bounds  or  rules,  regardless  of  their  correctness  or 
falsity — the  usual  course  pursued  in  medical  teachings — are 
trained  to  cultivate  and  maintain  the  utmost  freedom  of  mental 
action ;  to  listen  with  patience  and  respect  to  the  views  and  opin- 
ions of  others,  no  matter  how  seriously  they  may  conflict  with 
their  own;  to  test  their  truthfulness,  and  adopt  Uiem,  if  good; 
or,  if  bad,  to  pass  them  by,  without  regard  to  theories,  pre-con- 
ceptions,  sects,  interests,  popular  favor,  or  any  thing,  save  a 
knowledge  of  truth,  and  truth  alone. 
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Thus,  like  the  induBtiiotis  bee,  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to 
the  circumference  of  our  own  hive,  as  though  Heaven  had  spe- 
cially favored  us  widi  all  truth  and  knowledge  in  medical  mat- 
ters, to  the  exclusion  of  all  others ;  but,  knowing  that  they  exist 
every  where,  however  obscured  they  may  be  by  error  and  igno- 
rance, we  roam  abroad,  and  carefully  gathering  them,  prepare 
from  them  the  cera  and  honey,  which  adds  strength  and  beauty 
to  our  Medical  Reform. 

Such  being  the  fact.  Eclecticism,  in  reference  to  other  medical 
systems,  must  undoubtedly  rank  as  the  one  and  only  true  systems 
of  medicine ;  and  we  believe  the  time  is  approaching  when  all 
other  sects  will  merge  into  Eclecticism,  whicn  will  then  reign  un- 
disputed over  the  medical  world  as  long  as  it  opposes  error,  vin- 
dicates truth,  and  admits  of  free  and  unbiassed  investigation. 

2.  Eclecticism  in  regard  to  itself.  By  many  individuals,  and, 
indeed,  by  some,  who  must  undoubtedly  have  had  a  more  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  the  facts,  a  disposition  has  been  evinced 
to  depreciate  our  system  of  medical  practice,  by  representing  it 
as  one  possessing  no  merits  of  its  own,  but  as  being  based  en- 
tirely upon  materials  collected  from  other  systems;  this,  however, 
is  not  true, — and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  title  Eclectic 
was  assumed,  rvU  as  designating  the  therapeutic  theory  of  our 
system,  but,  as  especially  indicating  the  liberal  principles  already 
alluded  to,  of  free  and  impartial  investigation.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing no  inherent  truths,  or  fixed  principles  of  regulation,  we  find 
4he  very  reverse  to  be  the  case.  The  first  and  leading  principle! 
And  which  is  found  in  no  other  medical  system  extant  is,  to  dis< 
oard  all  those  remedial  agents,  which,  after  having  fulfilled  de- 
sired indications,  continue  to  exert  a  pernicious  influence  upon 
the  system,  substituting  in  their  stead,  all  those  simple  measures 
which  experience  has  amply  demonstrated  to  be  safe,  salutary, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  recognized  laws  of  the  human  con- 
stitution. 

This  one  principle  ahney  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  science 
and  to  society;  it  reveals  a  desire  for  truth,  coi\joined  with  a 
laudable  regard  for  the  best  interests  of  the  afflicted ;  it  places 
Eclecticism  pre-eminently  above  all  other  systems ;  and  must  ul« 
timately  contribute  in  obtaining  the  confidence  of  every  candid 
and  unprepossessed  mind. 

Independent  of  tlie  views  gathered  from  other  sources,  and 
received  into  our  system,  we  have,  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
not  only  orisinal,  and  as  we  conceive  them,  correct  theories^  but 
also  original  and  peculiar  methods  of  mtmagemewtj  and  selections 
of  remedies.  In  relation  to  febrile  diseases,  inflammatory  at- 
tacks, spasmodic,  nervous,  and  arthritic  afiections,  it  will  be  as- 
certained during  the  session,  not  only  that  we  essentially  differ, 
in  many  instances}  from  the  opinions  usually  held  among  the 
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variotts  medical  sects  concerning  tiiese  diseases,  but  that  our  doc- 
trines are  sui  generis  to  Eclecticism,  and  are  to  be  learned  in  no 
other  school  whatever.  It  is  upon  these  doctrines  that  we  have 
established  treatment  adapted  to  each  form  of  disease,  and 
whidi  a  minute  research,  and  a  hitherto  unrivalled  success,  have 
proved  to  be  in  every  way  worthy  our  entire  reliance. 

The  treatment  ttrhich  we  have  thus  founded,  varies  from  that 
of  other  sects,  both  in  respect  to  the  indications  to  be  fulfilled,  in 
order  to  overcome  abnormal  influences,  as  well  as  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  medicinal  articles  prescribed  to  insure  the  desired 
results;  those  of  you,  who  have  already  attended  a  course  of 
lectures  in  our  Institution,  are  well  aware  that  in  the  treatment 
of  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections,  the  course  recommended 
is  entirely  unlike  that  pursued  by  Allopathists,  HomcBopathists, 
Ghrono-Thermalists,  or  others,  and,  therefore,  cannot  have  been 
selected  from  either,  but  must  of  necessity  have  been  original 
with,  and  essential  to  our  own  peculiar  system.  True,  there  are 
many  diseases,  in  which  the  only  difference  of  treatment  la  in 
the  character  of  the  remedies,  and  their  application  and  doB«;s ; 
but,  in  the  aggregate,  and  considered  in  the  light  of  a  distinct 
system,  there  is  a  well  defined  line  of  demarcation  between  Ec- 
lecticism and  other  medical  parties,  sufiicientiy  palpable,  not  to 
be  mistaken  for,  nor  confounded  with  them. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  peculiar  theories  and  treatment  of  disease 
that  we  recognize  Eclecticism  as  an  original  and  distinct  system, 
but  also  in  the  useful  and  astonishing  discoveries  effected  by  it, 
and  which,  when  we  consider  the  limited  period  of  its  existence 
in  comparison  with  that  of  other  systems,  are  unparalleled  in  the 
records  of  medical  history.  The  spirit  of  enquiry  to  whi<^  it 
gives  birth,  has  effected  a  knowledge  of  many  invaluable  agents 
never  before  known  or  recognized  in  medicine, — and  those  which 
were  pronounced  inert  by  a  sect  devoted  to  the  lancet  and  mer- 
curv,  nave  undergone  new  analyses,  and  have  been  found  active 
and  efficacious.  And  were  we,  at  this  time,  to  divest  ourselves 
of  ail  theory,  treatment,  and  remedies,  save  those  original  with 
Eclecticism,  we  would  have  ample  means  to  treat  aU  human  af- 
flictions, with  peerless  success  and  safety. 

One  great  objection,  and  I  believe  the  only  one,  formerly  urged 
by  patients  against  our  practice,  was  in  relation  to  the  large 
quantities  of  crude  medicinal  substances  which  was  administered 
to  them  during  an  attack  of  illness.  For  a  long  time,  this  was 
an.  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  rapid  progress  of  our 
cause,  but  the  discovery  of  the  concentrated  remedies  has  com- 
pletely obviated  this  diflliculty,  and  has  given  a  new  impulse  to 
Eclecticism.  We  are  now  enabled  to  combat  disease  with  an 
almost  unerring  degree  of  success,  and  as  our  doses,  although 
n  ot  infinitessimal,  are  yet  very  small,  patients  are  pleased  witii 
the  change,  and  no  fartiier  murmurings  are  heard. 
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The  credit  6f  disoovering  and  introducing  the  active  or  con* 
eentrated  principles  of  indigonoaa  medicinal  plants,  justly  belongs 
to  the  Ecleotic  school,  notwithstanding  they  are  employed  and  olai* 
med  by  othors.  And  the  disposition  to  the  investigation  and  manu- 
facture <^  these  concentrations,  which  is  now  manifested  through* 
oat  the  whole  country  by  various  sects,  commenced  only  after 
several  of  our  preparations  had  become  established  as  valuable 
and  important  agents. 

With  Podophyltin  and  Leptandrin,  in  the  treatment  of  those 
diseases  in  which  AUopathists  insist  that  mercury  in  some  form 
must  be  employed, — permanent  and  speedy  cures  are  effected, 
and  the  practitioner  can  now  bid  defiance  to  calomel,  blue  pill, 
and  the  whole  array  of  mercurial  preparations.  Indeed,  so  effi- 
cacious  have  these  agents  been  found,  that  not  only  are  Homes- 
opathists,  employing  them,  but  still  more  strange,  hundreds  of 
Allopathic  practitioners  who  have  satisfactorily  tested  them,  are  al- 
ready using  them  successfully  in  practice,  instead  of  their  favor- 
ite poison — mercury.  And  it  is  so  evident  to  intelligent  AUo- 
pathists that  society  will  require  them  to  use  these  articles  in 
their  profession,  that  a  disposition  is  manifested  to  deny  the  right 
of  discovery  to  any  but  themselves.  However,  as  we  are  aware 
of  their  usual  course  in  similar  matters,  and  their  extreme  aver- 
sion to  any  indebtedness  to  heterodoxy,  we  only  smile  at  their 
eflbrts,  and  feel  sufficiently  recompensed  to  have  placed  valua- 
ble remedies  within  their  reach,  even  though  they  award  to  lu 
no  just  credit. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  ibe  intrinsic  characters  of  Eclse^ 
I,  to  which  such  very  brief  reference  has  been  made, — and 
which  stand  out  in  bold  reli^,  notwi^standing  the  despicable 
clamors  raised  by  ignorance  tod  mr  the  purpose  of  obscuring 
tbem, — entitle  it  to  rank  as  a  thorough  medical  system,— one, 
which  from  its  doctrines  and  teachings,  independent  of  any  extra- 
neous aid,  must  necessarily  arrive  nearer  perfection  than  those 
which  are  wedded  to  llieir  one-sided  views  and  prejudices. — 
Truth,  simplicity  and  success,  form  the  comer  stone  of  our  cause. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since,  that  all  medical  systems  and  prac- 
tice, no  matter  how  valuable  or  successful  they  were,  if  not  in 
accordance  with  the  despotic  principles  of  Allopathy,  were  brand- 
ed with  the  terms  quackery,  empiricism,  &c.,  and  every  efibrt 
was  made  to  render  them  disgraceftil  and  contemptible  in  the  es- 
timation of  all  respectable  clsusses  of  society.  Nor,  unfortunatety 
for  the  afflicted,  has  the  influence  of  such  exertions  wholly  forsa- 
ken the  community  even  at  Ae  present  day,  for  many,  very  ma- 
ny are  to  be  found,  possessing  such  a  devotion  to  exdusivism, 
and  such  a  horror  of  liberalism,  as  to  prefer  death  from  Hunker- 
iam,  to  health  and  life  from  rational  treatment. 

Indeed,  bat  a  comparatively  short  time  has  elapsed,  since,  even 
in  our  own  republican  country,  those  who  were  found  porsoing 
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•ay  bat  the  aothmized  sjrstem  of  medicine,  who  dared  to  exer- 
oise  the  freeman's  prerog^ve,  were  flutgected  to  a  heavy  fine,  and 
in  some  instances  torn  from  their  families,  and  radely  thrust  with* 
in  the  walls  of  a  prison,  from  which  they  returned  only  to  meet 
the  ridicule  add  contumely  of  their  medicaUy  enslaved  dtizens 
and  neighbors.  These  are  but  faint  out-lines  of  the  spirit  which 
has  actuated  the  followers  of  the  great  aristocratic  Allopathy, 
from  the  days  of  its  founder,  the  miserable  debauchee,  Paracel* 
BOS.  We  will  not  assert  that  they  are  still  animated  by  this  dis- 
position, because  they  are  loud  in  their  proibssions  of  liberality, 
philanthropv  and  reform,  and  we  trust  tnat  they  really  poeseos 
them  though,  as  yet  we  have  not  met  with  a  display  of  any  one 
of  them  among  their  ranks. 

No  change  was  effected  in  the  uiyust  and  tyrannical  laws,  up* 
gn  which  such  outrageous  customs  were  based,  until  Eclecticism, 
breathed  its  placed  and  catholic  spirit  over  the  community,  and 
by  powerful  and  determined  efforts,  and  notwithstanding  the  tor* 
rents  of  slander  and  abuse  heaped  upon  it  by  its  opponents,  pro* 
duced  such  a  revolution  in  the  public  mind,  in  regard  to  matters 
where  life  and  health  are  concerned,  as  have  made  the  throne  of 
Allopathy  tremble  from  its  centre  to  its  circumference. 

Of  the  merits  of  a  system  which  has  wrought  such  commenda* 
ble  results,  we  mav  judge  from  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the 
foulest  slanders,  the  grossest  misrepresentations,  and  the  most 
obstinate  opposition  and  persecution  have  been  brought  to  beaf 
against  it,  to  bring  it,  if  possible,  into  disrepute,  it  has,  in  the  as- 
tonishing short  period  of  twenty  years,  completely  revolution!* 
Bed  medical  science, — ^has  brought  peace,  happiness,  apd  health 
to  thousands  of  families^ — ^and  now  claims  among  its  friends  and 
adherents,  the  majority  of  our  fellow  countrymen ; — a  success,  de* 
pending  entirely  upon  the  inherent  truth  and  utility  of  the  system. 

The  impulse  thus  given  to  correct  medicsd  investigations,  has 
been  such,  that,  as  a&eady  remarked,  improvements  and  discov- 
eries in  our  materia  medica's  and  treatment  have  been  made,  of 
an  astounding  and  highly  beneficial  nature,  far  outstripping  the 
original; — and  Eclecticism  as  it  now  exists,  improved  by  experi- 
ence and  untiring  observation,  would  hanUy  be  known  as  the  in* 
fant  of  some  twenty  years  since,  which  was  struggling  into  no* 
tice.  In  many  of  its  principles,  and  especially  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  vast  improvements  have  been  effected,  and  dis* 
eases  in  which  even  Eclectics  failed,  or  in  which,  from  an  im* 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  therapeutic  influences  of  medicinal 
plants,  they  were  compelled,  much  against  their  views  and  incli- 
nations to  employ  minerals,  can  now  be  speedily  and  permanent- 
ly cured,  without  the  administration  of  a  single  particle  of  any 
known  deleterious  mineral  preparation  whatever;  and  the  eiy 
raised  by  our  opponents,  that  we  *'  administer  mercury  and  other 
mineral  pobons,^'  is  as  false  as  it  is  malicious. 
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Viewing  it,  tberefore,  as  an  ori^nal  system,  possessing  its  own 
partieular  theories,  principles,  and  modes  of  treatment,  and  which 
nave  thos  far  proved  to  be  correct  and  unusually  saccessful — 
teaching  and  Maintaining  the  utmost  liberality  and  freedom  in 
medical  investigations,  and  hesitating  not  to  receive  and  gatfier 
truths  from  other  sources — ^we  must  necessarily  be  led  to  admi^ 
that  Eclecticism,  both  in  reference  to  other  systems,  and  in  re- 
gard to  itself,  is  indeed,  the  only  true  system  of  medical  science^ 

8.  The  next  consideration  is,  Eclecticism  in  relation  to  society; 
or,  what  are  the  advantages  which  society  can  obtain  from  it,  be* 
yond  those  to  be  derived  from  any  other  system?  A  reply  to  thia 
qoestion  will  almost  amount  to  a  repetition  of  our  previous  re* 
ma^s. 

The  preservation  of  health  and  of  lift  b  vHally  important  to 
the  happinese  acid  best  interests  of  society,  and,  ih  former  ages, 
the  knowledge  of  whatever  would  tend  to  these  results,  was  held 
in  such  sacreid  estimation  as  to  constitnte  an  essential  portion  of 
religion,  and  was  entrusted  wholly  to  the  care  of  priests,  by  whom 
it  was  enveloped  in  heathenish  superstition  ana  mystery.  But, 
as  mankind  became  more  enlightened,  the  vocations  of  priest 
and  physician,  united  in  one  person,  were  not  found  compatible, 
as  the  spiritual  had  to  be  neglected  while  the  physical  was  being 
attendee!  to,  or  the  physical  suffered  in  its  turn  by  the  attention 
bestowed  upon  the  spiritual.  This,  with  other  causes,  served  to 
separate  the  practice  of  medicine  fh>m  that  of  religion,  and  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  could  exclusively  devote  their  en* 
ergies  to  it. 

Tainted  with  the  spirit  of  mysteiy  which  the  priests  had  throv^n 
around  the  healing  art,  and  not  being  able  to  perpetuate  the  mys- 
tery without  some  authorization,  the  assistance  of  govemment 
waa  obtained  to  enact  laws  compelling  the  people  to  employ  as 
physicians,  those  only  who  were  legally  aumorized  to  prescribe 
and  administer  such  nauseous  drugs  and  compounds,  as  in  their 
judgments  or  caprices  might  be  deemed  advisable.  The  result 
of  such  proceedings  were  soon  manifested, — active  investigation 
in  medical  matters  ceased:  speculative  theories  were  advanced 
and  supported,  to  be  in  turn  supplanted  by  others  equally  as  vis- 
ionary,— and  tiie  whole  medical  profession  settied  down  into  a 
listlefls  belief,  that  the  lancet,  mercury  and  opium,  were  the  tm^ 
qiecifics  for  the  miyor  part  of  human  afflictions,  and  a  contraiy 
qnnion  waji  held  and  punished  as  the  worst  species  of  heresy. — 
And  though  a  few  useful  discoveries  were  occasionally  made  by 
some  energetic  and  daring  minds,  yet  the  whole  profession  waa 
fUled  with  pride  and  dignified  idleness. 

This  condition  of  tlungs  could  not  last  very  long, — ^ihe  evik 
and  sufferings  entailed  upon  society  by  errors  in  the  theory  and 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  as  well  as  from  the  deleterious  ageoto 
iployed,  gradnaUy  convinced  en^piirers  after  truth,  tiiat  l^gidii^ 
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tive  bodies  could  not  eachain  Bcience,  nor  render  it  eubunsuve  to 
their  arrogant  dictates, — and  that  as  in  other  Bciences,80  in  med<* 
icine,  close  and  untrammelled  observation  was  highly  neoessaij 
to  its  progress  and  perfection.  As  soon  as  this  truth  became  re* 
cognized,  the  orthodox  giant,  Allopathy,  found  itself  opposed  in 
its  hitherto,  unchecked  career,  by  several  new  systems,  each 
claiming  to  be  safer,  more  successtul,  and  consequently  entitled 
to  more  confidenee,  than  eiUier  of  the  others.  Among  them,  £c- 
lecticism  adv  anced  its  claims,  and  society  has  recognised  them  to 
be  just  and  true.  , 

What  then  are  the  advantages  which  society  can  dbtain  from 
Eclecticism,  beyond  those  to  be  derived  from  any  other  system? 

The  reply  is, — ^it  asserts  and  maintains  that  all  agents  which 
exert  deleterious  influences  on:  the  human  constitution  should  be 
excluded  froqa  our  materia  medicals,  and  only  those  retained 
which  are  known  to  be  consistent  with  health  and  longevity  and 
without  any  evil  consequences.  In  this  principle,  society  have 
a  guarantee  that  no  loathsome  nor  painfiU  diseases  will  be  per- 
manently entailed  upon  them,  and  which  alone  is  suflicieint  to 
merit  their  fullest  confidence. 

But  aside  from  all  its  other  advantages,  which  have  been  al- 
ready referred  to— that  of  Eclectic  liberality — a  feature  so  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  all  other  systems  of  medicine,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  admission  ol'  all  recognized  truths,  and  the  rejeo- 
)ion  of  all  known  evils,— presents  a  claim  to  society,  much  mors 
potent,  and  more  closely  allied  to  their  dearest  interests  than  the 
combined  claims  of  all  the  other  systems. 

Facta  and  discoveries  of  paramount  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  society,  but  which  are  opposed  to  the  exclusivism  or  dogma- 
.  tism  of  these  systems,  must  necessarily  be  r^ected  by  them, 
without  regard  to  the  ii^uiy  or  inconvenienee  to  the  public, — 
while,  on  the  contrary,  Eclecticism  is  morally  bound  to  receive 
.and  adopt  every  medical  truth  which  a  rigorous  trial  has  demon- 
strated to  be  of  value  and  utility* 

It  has  been  stated  by  Allopathists,  '^  that  society,  no  matter  how 
high  its  character  may  be  for  general  intelligence,  eannot,  in  re- 
lation to  medical  improvements,  be  supposed  to  apprehend  the 
full  force  of  arguments  upon  theories  and  principles  of  medical 
.practice,  and  consequently  their  views  w  sympatiibea  on  these 
su^ects  should  be  disregarded." 

This  however,  is  not  our  opinion, — ^we  consider  the  cause  of 
Medical  Reform,  emphatically  the  cause  of  the  people,  individa- 
ally  and  collectively — ^it  is  the  cause  of  pfayncal  happiness,  and 
the  cause  of  humanity.  Truo,  community  may  not  be  intimately 
^versed  in  the  various  theories  and  departments  necessary  to  con- 
stitute an  able  physician,  or  a  proper  system  of  medicine,  nor  is 
it  necessarv  that  such  should  be  the  case ;  all  they  require  is  to 
'  'ascertain  the  resvlu  of  the  practice  based  upon  any  set  of  ,o|Hn- 
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ions  or  facts.  An  intunale  knowledge  of  aU  the  departments  of 
medicine  is  not  essential  in  order  to  beooioe  acquainted  with  the 
system  which  effects  in  the  most  speedy  manner  the  largest 
amount  of  cures ;  they  can  readily  determine  this,  as  well  as  the 
beneficiied  or  pernicious  tendencies  of  medicinal  agents  upon  their 
own  constitutions  as  well  as  their  friends,  by  common  observa- 
tion. We  do  not  ask,  nor  expect  them  to  devote  their  time  to  a 
scientific  investigation  of  the  various  systems  of  medicine,  in 
•rJer  to  determine  the  truthfulness  of  any;  but  we  do  ask,  and 
lully  expect,  that,  if  not  fqr  the  benefit  of  science,  at  least  for 
their  own  protection,  they  will  be  carefully  cognizant  of  the  ef- 
fects resulting  from  each.  And  such  observation,  will,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  discover  that  Eclecticism,  in  all  its  various  rela- 
tions, is  closely  interwoven  with  the  very  life  and  soul  of  society. 

In  concluding  this  subjectr  I  am  aware  that  .more  might  have 
been  said  in  regard  to  it,  and  I  feel  that  it  has  received,  but  feeble 
jostice  from  these  brief  and  hasty  remarks,  so  loosely  thrown  to- 
gether, yet  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  explanation  of  causes  as  an 
apology,  it  is  unnecessary.  But  I  trust,  that  as  you  have  select- 
ed this  school  for  your  Alma-mater^  you  will  appreciate  the 
heavy  responsibilities  resting  upon  yon,  and  will  cheerfully  prac- 
tice such  uiligence  and  application  in  your  studies,  as  will  be 
found  indispensably  requisite  to  render  you  thorough,  skilful,  and 
•occessful  Eclectic  practitioners. 

The  presence  of  the  ladies  before  me,  a  compliment  which  de- 
mands my  grateful  recognition)  recalls  to  mind  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  they  have  ever  held  our  noble  profession.  In  the 
success  of  our  cause  they  have  always  manifested  &  lively  in- 
terest, for  upon  it,  and  the  qualifications  of  its  disciples,  very  of 
ten  depend  not  only  their  own  safety  in  perilous  and  trying  sea- 
sons, but  oftener  still,  the  health  and  lives  of  those  dearer  to 
them  than  life  itself.  And  it  affords  to  the  professional  man  the 
most  unalloyed  pleasure,  whenever  he  has  succeeded  in  restoring 
some  loved  one  to  the  fond  embrace  of  a  mother,  daughter,  wife, 
or  sister,  even  when  the  last  spark  of  life  was  nigh  extinguished^ 
and  despair  was  casting  its  dark  and  sombre  shadows  over  some 
daughter  of  sorrow,  llien,  when  despondency  yields  to  hope* 
and  certainty  removes  doubt,  and  the  bosom  heaves  tumultuous^ 
ly  with  joy  and  thankfulness,  the  successful  physician  is  honored 
and  welcomed  by  the  plentitude  of  woman's  heart,  which,  whea 
disclosed  by  her  smiles  of  affection,  and  tean  of  joy,  presents  a 
flcene,  and  gives  rise  to  emotions,  f^ieh  even  an  angel  might 
envy. 

In  sickness,  or  on  the  bed  of  death,  who  watches  over  us  with 
in9re  care  and  solicitude,  than  the  mother?  Whose  wevds  of 
sympathy  cheer  and  comfort  us,  and  smitain  us  in  afiliction ;  or  who 
smooths  the  sick  pillow,  or  relieves  the  ashing  brain  so  well  as  the 
fair  hand  of  woman,  giving  to  the  sensitive  mind,  impiessioQs 
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which  can  never  be  effaced  by  the  finger  of  time,  and  the  remenr- 
brance  of  which  calls  op  the  most  pleasing  and  gratefhl  associa- 
tions. Through  her  influence,  the  hour  of  trial  and  suffering  is 
made  to  pass  as  a  shadow — misfortunes  become  like  golden  sun- 
shine,— and  the  pangs  of  adversity  yield  to  her  smiles  and  affec- 
tion. 

h  eaven  has  endowed  woman  with  a  purity  of  nature,  with  a 
gracefulness  of  manner,  and  with  a  sensibility  of  feeling,  which 
diffuses  over  everything  around  her  a  hue  of  its  own  nature.  H 
is,  therefore,  hi  her  society  tiiat  we  must  expect  to  derive  those 
lessons  of  morality,  graccfftdness  of  decorum,  and  rectitude  of 
bearing,  so  indispensabfe  to  tihe  educated  physician.  It  is  she, 
who  is  destined  by  an  allwise  Creator,  as  the  refiner  of  the  eter- 
ner  sex,  mellowing  down  tfie  asperities  of  his  rough  nature,  and 
polishing  it  to  the  standard  tf  elegance  and  refinendeat. 
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In  accordance  with  tiie  spirit  of  Eclecticism,  to  ibvestigate  all 
^ings,  and  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good,  I  have  been  test- 
ing the  metitM  of  HomcBopathy  in  curing  diseases,  and  here  is 
Ike  result  of  my  experiments : — Of  ten  cases  of  pneumonia,  five 
of  wUoh  were  treated  according  to  the  principles  as  taught  in  the 
Belectic  Medical  InstiCate  o(  Cincinnati,  and  five  according  to 
the  best  approved  authority  of  HonuBopathy.  The  average 
duration  of  tiie  cases  tkreated  homosopathicaUy,  was  fourteen 
days,  with  slow  convalescence,  and  in  two  cases,  there  is  a  sequel 
of  the  dUsease  which  threatens  to  degenerate  into  tuberculous 
diseases  of  the  lungs. 

The  five  treated  Eclectically  were  convalescent  on  the  aver- 
age on  the  5ih  day,  and  previous  to  the  14th,  they  were  entirely 
recovered,  and  to  all  appearance  with  a  sound  condition  of  the 
kings.  Of  the  number  treated  six  were  adults,  and  four  children, 
and  for  general  vigor  of  ooastitution  and  other  circumstances,  I 
made  as  impartial  a  division  as  I  could,  for  I  commenced  the  ex- 
periment for  the  sole  purpose  of  testing  the  fact  whether  there 
was  any  one  exclusive  system  of  practice  more  successful,  than 
an  appropriate  selection  from  them  all.  For  if  Homoeopathy  is 
-the  only  pathy,  and  infinitesimal  doses,  the  only  appropriate  doses 
to  be  administered  to  the  sick,  let  us  have  them  and  abandon  all 
other  pathies,  wani  modes  of  medpcation ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
Hydropathy,  Allopathy,  Fhysopathy,  and  Homcsopathy,  will  all 
^nre  diseases;  it  is  in  aooordance  with  my  experience  that  by 
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aifVing  them  all  over,  and  then  by  a  thorough  washing  with  Hy- 
dropathy we  will  find  some  precious  metal,  not  gold;  but  some- 
thing far  more  valuable;  a  scientific  Eclectic  Practice  of  medi- 
cine. 

I  have  practiced  medicine  according  to  the  principles  of  Ecleo- 
ticism,  six  years.  The  three  first  years  of  my  practice  was  more 
of  an  Allopathic  character,  the  number  of  cases  treated  per  an- 
num, was  1.095  making  in  the  whole  9,855  including  the  cases 
treated  by  myself  and  partner,  Dr.  T.  G.  Horton.  Loss  in  all 
has  been  twenty-four  cases.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  exclu- 
siveism  in  all  its  difierent  forms,  has  more  than  doubled  this  mor- 
tality. 

March,  1852. 
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Faith  is  absolutely  essential  to  man's  happiness ;  and  the  de- 
claration that  an  innate  longing  after  rest  is  tne  great  prime  con- 
trolling force,  which  ever  prompts  the  human  to  restless  activity, 
ia  the  expression  of  a  principle  in  man  as  universal  as  the  love  of 
truth, — and  one  which  lies  in  every  relation  that  he  sustains  wheth- 
er to  the  extnnsic  or  to  the  world  within.     According  to  the  the- 
ory of  "universal  antagonism*' — which  sprung  very  naturally  from 
a  principle  that  seems  to  pervade  all  nature — light  and  darkness, 
truth  and  error,  good  and  evil  are  by  necessity  constantly  oppos- 
ing forces.    To  justly  discriminate  between  truth  and  error,  and 
to  seize  upon  the  one  and  avoid  the  other,  may,  therefore  be  said 
to  be  the  final  causes  of  human  perception,  reason,  and  moral 
power.     And  as  truth  like  an  angel  of  light  and  mercy,  is  abroad 
everywhere,  the  mind  that  would  retain  the  imprint  of  every  foob- 
fall,  must  not  only  be  duly  impressible,  but  expand  itself  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  humaa  capacity.    With  reference  to  this  aim, 
the  point  of  departure  is  the  recognition  of  the  great  primary 
truth,  that  all  things,  whether  material  or  immaterial,  ammate  or 
inanimate,  exist  and  operate  in  accordance  with  laws  which  are 
ever  aniform  and  harmonious.    To  thoroughly  and  practically 
appreciate  this  truth,  requires  no  little  effort;  for  there  is  ever  a 
libility  even  in  the  well  disciplined  mind,  to  mistake  fluctuation  and 
diange  for  disorder  and  uncertainty — ^forgetful  of  the  truth,  that 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  more  direct  laws  of  God,  are 
more  the  less  certain  for  being  in  some  instances  unknown.    In 
physical  science  to  which  we  propose  to  confine  our  attention, 
overwhelming  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  above  decleiration, 
and  accumulating  with  wonderful  rapidity:  until  judging  fix>m  the 
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past,  we  may  safely  predict,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when 
we  may  foreknow  the  movements  of  the  wind  and  clouds,  and  the 
seeing  and  vibration  of  events,  with  as  much  certainty  as  at  pre- 
sent, an  eclipi^e  of  the  iun  or  moon — and  that  the  whirlwind  and 
the  tempest — ^the  laws  in  accordance  with  which  they  arise  and 
operate,  established  with  mathematical  certainty — will  ere  long 
be  written  in  a  book  and  studied  by  diagrams,  indeed,  all  material 
existence  is  but  the  developement  of  law. 

The  importance  of  these  general  considerations  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  every  student  of  whatever  sci- 
ence: for  cdthough  a  one  ideaism  may  tend  to  a  more  rapid  de- 
velopement in  a  particular  line  of  investigation,  yet  so  intimate 
is  the  relation  which  all  the  various  departments  bear  one  to  ano- 
ther, that,  if  we  would  avoid  over  reaching,  and  gain  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  whole,  or  of  its  individual  parts,  die  view  must 
be  general  and  comprehensive,  and  the  developement  of  all  con- 
temporaneous. Narrow  and  restricted  observations — ^the  mistak- 
ing a  subordinate  for  a  general  law,  or  a  portion  of  truth  for  the 
whole  truth,  contract  the  mind,  completely  arrest,  or  at  least,  re- 
tard the  spirit  of  progressive  investigation,  establish  the  habit  of 
Bclfish,  one-sided  views,  and  blind  the  soul  to  a  multitude  of  beau- 
ties around  it.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  necessity  in  the  mind 
for  a  temporary  resting  place — some  ark  to  which,  after  its  pro- 
tracted flight  over  the  deluge  of  unstable  thought,  it  may  return 
and  rest  its  weary  wing ;  but  we  should  carefully  avoid  mistak- 
ing this  bidelciis  floating  rest  for  a  permanent  one,  and  never  sat- 
isfied with  present  developements,  Noah-like,  be  ever  looking 
out  for  some  enduring  Ararat  on  which  to  build  a  true  science. 
With  such  a  resolution  we  may  promise  ourselves  abundant  suc- 
cess; for  as  the  assurance  of  a  final  heavenly  rest  throws  over  the 
decay  and  destruction  of  things  a  mantle  of  glorious  light,  awak- 
ens life  even  in  death,  and  from  corruption  and  decay  calls  up 
beauty  and  divinity ;  so  the  conviction  that  there  is  divinity  in 
science — and  therefore  universal  law  and  order — stimulates  the 
mind  to  grasp  the  comprehensive  surety,  and  rest  itself  on  a  broad, 
scientific  basis. 

Every  science,  until  perfected,  is  subject  to  relative  changes, 
but  is  necessarily  incapable  oi  absolute  changes ;  for  true  science 
is  the  recognized  expression  of  their  existence  and  the  modus  op- 
erandi of  laws  which  are  as  certain  and  fixed  as  their  author, — 
and  being  made  up  of  a  plurality  of  absolute  and  demonstrable 
truths,  any  combination  whatever  of  professed  truths  which  are 
wanting  in  such  demonstrabiUty,  is,  just  so  far,  unfounded  and  un- 
real. Ihus,  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  true  science  of 
astronomy  : — when  all  received  astronomical  theories  were  false; 
and  at  a  late  period,  when  the  light  of  that  science  had  begun  to 
dawn,  and  men  were  enabled  by  that  light  to  catch  many  glimp- 
ses of  sublime  realities,  it  yet  remained  for  Copernicus,  Galileo, 
Kepler,  and  Newton  to  discover  the  very  primary  laws,  necessa- 
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ry  to  indact  ns  into  the  simplest  element  of  the  true  science.  So, 
too«  there  must  be  a  true  science  of  medicine;  and  the  world,  af- 
ter having  shaken  off  some  of  the  thousand  wild  theories  and 
silly  dogmas,  which,  for  thousands  of  years  possessed  the  minds 
of  men,  is  slowly  advancing  to  demonstrable  positions. 

New  truths  are  being  developed,  founded  upon  newly  discover- 
ed laws,  and  in  view  of  the  already  determined  complexity  of 
man^s  organization — mental  and  physical,  what  man  will  pre- 
sume to  prescribe  the  number  and  quality  of  those  laws  which  de- 
termine the  relations  existing  between  the  individual  parts  of 
the  human  organism,  and  between  that  organism,  whether 
considered  in  its  related  parts,  or  as  a  whole,  and  the  extern^il 
world?  And  if  such  plurality  really  exists,  how  correct  is  the 
position  of  those,  who,  standing  in  the  feeble  light,  and  envelop- 
ed in  the  thick  mists  and  errors  of  past  generations — who,  still 
clinging  to  obsolete  doctrines,  and  oft-exploded  theories  with  a 
tenacity  characteristic  of  the  superstitious  ignoramus  or  the  blind- 
ed and  bigoted  antiquarian — and  who,  setting  themselves  up  as 
the  oracles  of  the  whole  world,  and  arrogating  to  themselves  om- 
niscience and  infallibility,  pour  out  their  phials  of  wrath  upon  all 
such  as  have  the  manliness  to  dissent,  and  in  their  supposed  pos- 
session of  omnipotence  also,  threaten  the  total  annihilation  of 
all  who  refuse  to  bow  down  to  the  monster  which  they  have  set 
up :  or,  again,  of  those  who  having  established  themselves  on 
one  admitted  law,  proclaim  to  the  world  the  uniqueness  perfec- 
tion, and  comprehensiveness  of  their  system,  and  their  recogni- 
tion of  no  other? 

The  reader  will  not  understand  me  as  waging  war  against  gen- 
uine Allopathy,  Antipathy,  or  Homoeopathy ;  for  etynwlogicaUy  con- 
sidered, and  acknowledge  their  correctness  as  pathological  laws. 
The  war  which  I  would  wage,  is  against  the  monstrous  practical 
errors  of  the  illiberal,  restrictive,  and  prescriptive  system  which 
have  been  illegitimaiely  founded  upon  them — against  their  abuse. 

In  regard  to  the  popular  system  of  Allopathy,  it  has  been  so 
often  theoretically  and  practically  demolished,  that  another  stroke 
would  appear  entirely  superfluous.  The  resolving  forces  are  ra- 
pidly reducing  it  to  merited  decay,  and  after  a  few  more  years  of 
this  progressive  age  shall  have  passed,  scarcely  a  relic  will  be 
left  to  show  that  once  it  was.    Peace  to  its  ashes! 

Of  UomcBopathy,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that,  so  far  as  it  strictly 
expresses  the  law — ^^similia  simililris  curantur^^^  it  is  probably  cor- 
rect— that  to  the  extent  of  its  appUcation  it  is  reliable ;  but  I  distinct- 
ly deny  the  univa^sality  of  its  application,  and  can  only  accord  to 
it  the  relation  of  one  wheel  to  the  car  of  medical  science.  And  as 
it  would  be  rather  imprudent  to  set  out  on  a  tour  of  exploration 
over  a  rough  and  dangerous  region  with  a  one-wheeled  carriage, 
it  must  be  deemed  inexpedient,  impracticable,  and  especieilly 
culpable  to  undertake  to  journey  safely  over  the  difficult  routes 
ia  we  province  of  disease,  with  our  reliance  upon  UomaM>patli]r 
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alone,  when  there  are  other  equally  valuable  laws,  especially  de- 
Bigned  by  the  Creator  for  our  appropriation.  In  regard  to  certain 
Buperadditions  or  non-essential  appendages,  eg.  infiniUsinudismy 
I  have  simply  to  say,  that,  although  there  are  many  seeming  anal- 
ogies in  nature,  their  cordial  adoption  requires  a  higher  dilution 
of  logic,  and  a  greater  expansive  power  of  credulity  than  most 
men  possess  or  are  capable  of  acquiring. 

It  is  not,  then,  with  Homceopathy— ^proper,  that  I  find  fault ; 
bfiU  I  do  not  find  fault  with  such  as  refuse  to  recognize  other  laws  equals- 
ly  manifest  and  equally  general  in  their  application — and  still  fur- 
&er  fault  with  such  as  admit  the  existence  of  such  other  laws,  and 
yet  claim  that  the  one  upon  which  they  have  established  their  sys- 
tem, is  all-comprehensive,  and  count  that  system  as  the  only  one 
which  can  lay  any  just  claims  to  science.  Can  we  suppose  that 
God  ever  creates  without  an  aim,  or  establishes  laws  which  are 
entirely  superfluous?  The  idea  is  most  absurd.  Then,  according 
to  our  definition  of  science,  (which  no  one  will  question,)  wher- 
ever there  is  recognized  law  there  is  science ;  and  any  course  of 
procedure  founded  upon  that  law  is  scientific — and  one  can  be  no 
more  scientific  than  another.  Now  the  allopathic,  and  antipathic 
and  for  aught  I  know,  others  are  just  as  certainly  therapeutic 
laws  as  the  homes  opathic — and  the  systems  of  practice  founded 
upon  them,  so  far  as  they  accord  with  those  laws,  are  as  really 
scientific  and  positive  in  Uieir  results  as  any  other. 

Then,  as  the  idea  of  superfluity  is  precluded  by  the  acknowl- 
edged wisdom  of  their  author,  I  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion, 
than  that,  these  individual  laws  embraced,  as  one  whole  consti- 
tutes the  legitimate  foundation  iov  one  great  general  system,  designed 
in  the  subordination  to  the  all  controlling  edict,  "Dust  thou  art, 
6tc.,"  to  meet  every  case  of  disease.  If  there  is  then  any  force 
or  legitimacy  in  this  conclusion,  there  is  but  one  true  philosophy 
of  medicine — ^that  which,  taking  a  dignified  and  impartial  stand, 
closely  watches  the  operation  of  every  known  law,  and  in  any  given 
case  seeks  disease  to  appropriate  the  safest  and  most  effectual  means 
afforded  in  nature.  Such  is  Eclecticism — a  philosophy  which  challen^ 
ges  the  closest  scrutiny  of  investigation,  and  is  destined  to  unfold 
fresh  beauties  and  new  truths  at  every  step  in  the  development 
of  science ;  and  as  the  great  cycles  of  time  shall  roll  on  and  on, 
developing  in  a  more  than  geometrical  ratio  the  perfecting  pow- 
ers of  mind,  its  extent  and  the  symmetry  of  its  proportions  will 
be  ever  increased.  How  puerile,  then,  is  that  objection  so  often 
urged,  that  our  system  has  no  original  inherent  beauty  and  excel- 
lence; whereas  it  combines  all  inherent  beauties,  and  adds  the 
crowning  excellence — completeness.  Has  the  moral  government 
of  Grod,  in  its  comprehensive  sense,  no  real  excellence  because  it 
is  made  up  of  individual  laws?  Or  should  we  depreciate  His  wis- 
dom, because  in  the  organization  of  that  government  he  regarded 
jjnan's  nature — ^physical,  intellectual  and  moral — ^in  all  its  com- 
plexity and  framed  laws  adapted  to  eveiy  principle  of  that  of  n  a 
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tore?  Then  may  we  not  depreciate  that  system  of  medical  philo- 
sophy which  aims  to  study  man  in  his  true  nature^  and  in  all  his 
relations,  and  adapt  its  course  to  meet  every  demand  of  that  na- 
ture. They  who  ostentatiously  throw  themselves  upon  their  as- 
sumed originality  seem  to  suppose  that  an  Eclectic  must  neces- 
sarily fold  his  arms  and  patiently  wait  for  the  results  of  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  rest  of  the  world !  May  we  not  be,  and  are  we 
not  chosers  from  nature,  and  therefore  as  justly  entitled  to  the 
claim  of  originality  as  they?  Men  who  talk  vauntingly  of  science 
should  be  the  last  to  confine  themselves  to  one  remedy,  or  to  one 
law,  when  nature  has  provided  thousands  of  the  one  and  several 
4>f  the  other. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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SURGICAL  CASES 

COMMUNICATED   TO   D.    GILBERT,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Pcnnsj^vania 

College y  Philadelphia. 

The  cases  herewith  sent  I  believe  to  be  sufficiently  ititeresting 
to  secure  for  them  a  place  in  your  valuable  monthly  periodical. 
The  first  two  cases  are  from  my  friend,  Nathaniel  Watson,  M.D., 
of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Case  L  In  the  summer  of  1825, 1  was  called  to  Jos.  Bougher, 
at  Graysbills  mill.  I  found  him,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
the  accident,  lying  upon  a  matti^ass  on  the  floor.  As  I  entered 
the  room,  Mrs.  G.  said,  "  Doctor,  Joseph  is  dead."  I  discovered 
a  dislocation  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  below  the  origin  of  the 
phrenic  nerve.  I  placed  a  foot  on  each  shoulder,  grasped  the 
nead  firmly  and  stretched  the  neck  with  a  rotar}'  motion.  The 
vertebrae  returned  to  their  place;  the  head  had  been  twisted  to 
one  side.  He  began  to  breathe  visibly  very  soon  after.  After 
rubbing  the  extremities  for  some  time,  his  pulse  returned — con- 
tinuing the  frictions  with  spirits,' he  opened  his  eyes  in  about  an 
hour  after  the  dislocation  was  reduced,  and  attempted  to  sit  up. 
He  became  frantic  in  another  hour,  with  hard  and  rapid  pulse, 
for  which  he  was  bled  freely.  He  was  kept  in  bed,  in  a  dark 
room;  aperients  were  given,  with  cooling  acidulated  drinks  and 
low  diet,  which  was  strictly  enjoined  for  five  days.     On  the 
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eighth  day  he  was  able  to  walk  through  the  room,  free  firom  all 
unpleasant  symptoms  and  mind  perfectly  clear.  In  two  weeks 
from  the  time  of  the  accident  he  returned  to  work."  He  had 
sustained  the  injury  by  falling  from  a  wagon  loaded  with  hay, 
and  was  taken  up  for  dead  by  the  other  hands. 

Case  II.  "On  the  14th  of  July,  1842, 1  visited  a  grandson  of 
Esquire  Missimores,  who,  twenty-two  hours  previously,  had  fallen 
from  a  cherry  tree.  The  head  was  twisted  to  the  left  side,  there 
was  no  feeling  in  the  extremities,  pulse  feeble,  respiration  slow 
and  stertorous,  pupils  dilated,  extremities  cold,  &c,  I  pronounc- 
ed it  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and  gave 
it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  boy  would  die  if  the  luxation  was  not 
reduced ;  and,  at  the  same  time  informed  him,  that  he  might  die 
during  the  attempt,  as  well  as  subsequently  to  reduction.  I  re- 
duced as  in  the  case  of  Bougher.  Frictions  were  made  to  the 
extremities,  and  spirits  applied  to  them  for  one  hour  before  he 
was  restored  to  consciousness,  when  he  complained  of  pain  in 
the  neck  and  head.  Respiration  and  pulse  were  gradually  re- 
stored, and  the  extremities  became  warm.  Ordered  an  enema, 
and  requested  that  he  should  be  kept  quiet. 

15th.  Pain  in  back  of  head,  pulse  hard  and  quick,  took  Sxij.  of 
blood  from  the  arm,  applied  cups  to  the  temples,  ordered  purga- 
tive mixture,  and  then  to  apply  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  preserve  quietness. 

16th.  Found  him  much  better — continue  quietude  and  spare 
diet. 

18th.  Continues  to  improve,  and  is  apparently  out  of  all  danger. 

22d.  Discharged  him." 

These  cases  are  exceedingly  valuable  in  demonstrating  that 
the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  may  be  dislocated,  and  yet  recovery 
follow.  All  the  cases  hitherto  published,  so  far  as  my  reading 
has  extended,  have  had  a  fatal  result.  There  are  two  cases  re- 
ported in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  reports,  one  of  which  died 
on  the  same  day,  the  other  in  32  hours  after  the  accident.  An- 
other case  is  reported  by  Mr.  Stanly,  Royal  Hospital,  Ilarlan, 
died  on  the  3d  day.  A  case  occurred  in  the  New  York  Hospital, 
which  terminated  fatally  on  the  3d  day;  and  the  last  case  recorded 
maybe  found  in  the  Boston  Medical  and 'Surgical  Journal  for 
August  last,  furnished  by  £.  K.  Sandbom,  M.D.,of  Lowell,  Mas- 
sachusetts, death  on  the  8th  day. 

Case  III.  Furnished  by  my  friend,  J.  G.  Lightner,  M.D.,of  Shir- 
leysburg,  Huntingdon  county,  Pennsylvania,  presents  points  of 
interest,  and  therefore  is  also  respectfully  submitted  for  publica- 
tion. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1851, 1  was  called  to  see  a  female  child 
of  Mr.  B.'s,  ajt.  four  years,  small  of  its  age,  and  very  thin  in  flesh. 
I  found  her  with  a  slight  fever  and  somewhat  restless.  On  exam- 
ination I  discovered  in  the  left  lumbar  region  a  tumor,  which  was 
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moveable,  and  in  size  about  that  of  an  infant's  head  at  birth.  Im- 
mediately above  the  umbilicus  there  was  a  projection  about  two 
inches  broad,  and  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick, 
as  if  some  hard  substance  was  pressing  from  within.  Pressure 
made  on  it  with  the  fingers  did  not  produce  pain  or  uneasiness. 
This  was  not  moveable.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  a  tumor, 
but  as  to  its  nature  I  could  not  decide;  and  the  part  that  project- 
ed above  the  umbilicus  I  thought  might  be  some  osseous  sub- 
stance, from  its  hardness.  I  gave  the  child  a  cathartic,  which 
operated  freely,  and  directed  a  febrifuge  solution,  and  in  a  few 
days  she  was  as  well  as  usual.  She  never  enjoyed  good  health 
after  she  was  a  year  old,  and  her  mother  thought  she  felt  a  lump 
in  hfr  side  long  before  she  said  anything  about  it.  I  did  not  see 
the  child  again  until  some  time  in  October  last,  but  occasionally 
heard  that  the  lump  was  on  the  increase,  that  the  hard  projection 
had  descended  below  the  umbilicus,  and  finally  was  lost  in  the 
tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  in  general.  During  this  time  her 
parents  had  given  her  various  vermifuges,  from  the  belief  that  it 
might  be  worms,  and  indeed  some  of  the  neighbors  had  persuad- 
ed them  that  it  was  a  large  tape-worm. 

Dr.  Brewster  and  I  went  out  some  time  in  the  above  month  to 
see  the  child,  and  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  its  abdo- 
men extended  from  above  the  scrobiculus  cordis  to  the  pubes,  and 
laterally  to  fully  the  size  of  a  woman's  abdomen  at  her  full  period 
of  gestation.  The  lower  extremities  were  cedematus  and  very 
much  swollen,  and  her  upper  extremities,  together  with  her  face, 
were  very  much  emaciated.  On  percussion  of  the  abdomen  I 
found  no  fluctuation;  the  abdomen  had  the  same  dull  sound,  in 
all  its  parts,  indicating  solidity.  We  concluded  that  the  opera- 
tion of  paracentesis  would  not  increase  the  danger,  for  the  case 
was  hopeless.  I  selected  about  midway  between  the  umbilicus 
and  pubes ;  after  dividing  the  cutis,  1  inserted  the  trochar  about 
two  inches,  and  found  considerable  resistance ;  I  withdrew  the 
stilet,  and  nothing  followed  but  blood,  which  amounted  to  about 
half  an  ounce;  the  child  was  somewhat  relieved  for  a  few  days, 
but  her  abdomen  continued  to  increase  in  size,  if  possible,  so  that 
the  cutis  seemed  as  if  it  would  give  way  and  let  out  the  whole 
contents.  She  became  more  restless,  (sdema  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities and  emaciation  of  the  upper  extremities  increased,  and 
on  the  20th  November,  at  two  o'clock,  A.  M.,  she  died.  I  had 
previously  obtained  leave  of  the  parents  to  make  a  post  obit  ex- 
amination. Dr.  Brewster  being  urom  home,  I  had  no  medical  as- 
sistance. I  made  the  examination  of  the  case  about  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  (assisted  by  two  women.)  On  opening  the  abdomen  by  an 
incision  from  the  scrobiculus  cordis  to  the  pubes,  the  tumor  made 
its  appearance,  which  I  found,  by  introducing  my  hand,  had  not 
formed  any  very  extensive  adhesions ;  I  could  easily  separate 
them  with  my  hand  as  I  passed  it  round  the  tumor,  but  there  was 
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some  difficulty  in  doing  this  for  want  of  room.  I  discovered  that 
its  pedicle  was  about  four  inches  in  extent.  I  divided  it  with  a 
scalpel  from  its  attachment,  and  found  it  to  be  pretty  solid,  spher- 
ical in  form,  and  composed  of  two  lobes.  I  believe  now  that  it  was 
the  comer  or  edge  of  one  of  these  lobes  that  formed  the  solid  pro- 
jection above  the  umbilicus.  Its  weight  is  seventeen  pounds  and 
a  quarter,  and  measures  thirteen  inches  in  diameter.  It  appears 
to  be  an  adipose  tumor,  with  a  cavitj'  of  small  extent  filled  with 
bloody  serum,  and  a  substance  resembling  soft  cheese.  The  in- 
testines were  crowded  to  the  right  side,  and  had  a  natural  ap- 
pearance; the  liver  was  forced  upwards  against  the  diaphragm; 
the  kidney  was  rather  higher  than  usual,  and  the  aorta  and  as- 
cending vena  cava  passed  through  under  the  tumor;  these  ves- 
sels appeared  to  suffer  from  pressure,  and  I  believe  that  the  tu- 
mor was  nourished  from  a  branch  of  the  aorta,  which  was  sent 
off  a  little  distance  above  its  bifurcation. 

An  account  of  the  operation  of  Tracheotomy  for  the  relief  of  Crotq) 
— of  Lithotomy  uvder  etherisation,  and  of  Amputation  of  the  J^ 
Half  of  the  Upper  Jaw.  By  Henry  IL  Sauth,  M.D.,  Surgeoi) 
to  the  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Philadeli^a. 

The  attention  of  the  profession  having  been  recently  called, 
through  the  American  Medical  Association,  to  the  importance  of 
forming  accurate  surgical  statistics,  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  value  of  certain  operations,  the  following  cases 
are  submitted  as  a  contribution  to  the  facts  already  published,  on 
the  subjects  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article.  As  the  object 
of  the  paper  is  to  place  these  results  in  such  a  position  as  may 
render  tnem  available  towards  the  formation  of  statistics  hereaf- 
'  ter,  the  account  of  each  operation  will  be  presented  very  briefly. 

I.     Tracheotomy  performed  unsuccessfully  for  the  relief  of  memban' 

ous  croup. — C ^y,  ©t.  19  months,  a  large  healthy  boy,  has  had 

several  slight  attacks  of  false  croup.  His  brothers,  set.  7  and  14 
years,  have  also  been  subject  to  the  same  complaint,  and  his  cou- 
sin, ffit.  8,  died  recently  of  membranous  croup.  Nov.  23d,  1851, 
C— —  was  attacked  with  symptoms  of  croup,  resembling  those  of 
the  other  children,  and  of  a  former  attack,  and  was  therefore 
treated  by  the  parents  with  lamp  oil  and  other  simple  means. — 
The  next  day,  as  he  was  no  better,  a  physician  was  sent  for,  who 
deeming  the  case  a  mild  one,  directed  the  use  of  Coxe's  hive  syr- 
up until  relief  was  obtained.  On  the  24th  and  25th  the  child  ap- 
peared better,  but  on  the  26th  was  again  so  much  oppressed  as  to 
require  medical  aid,  when  the  physician  again  directed  the  hive 
syrup,  which  vomited  it  freely.  On  the  29th,  the  child  continuing 
to  be  much  oppressed,  the  parents  became  dissatisfied,  the  physi* 
cian  was  dismissed,  and  other  advice  sought. 

I  n  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Nov.  29th,  I  saw  it.     The 
voi  ce  was  now  nearly  inaudible,  the  cough  sharp  and  barking,  the 
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respiration  oppressed,  and  it  had  all  the  other  ivell  marked  symp- 
toms of  croap.  Suspecting  from  the  history  and  symtoms,  that 
the  case  would  prove  to  be  an  insidious  attack  of  membranous 
croup,  I  at  once  examined  the  fauces.  The  half  arches  and  en- 
tire pharynx  were  of  a  dusty  red  color,  the  tonsils  slightly  swol- 
len, with  one  or  two  spots  of  lymph  upon  their  posterior  surface, 
while  a  patch  of  the  width  of  the  little  finger  was  adherent  to  the 
middle  line  of  the  pharynx,  extending  downwards.  I  immediate- 
ly directed  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  grs.  xl.  to  the  ounce 
of  water,  and  swabbed  the  entire  surface  of  the  pharynx  and  top 
of  the  glottis,  with  a  piece  of  sponge,  wet  with  this  solution.  Tbub 
wplication  of  the  sponge  brought  away  a  considerable  amount 
of  whitened  mucus,  the  escape  of  which  was  facilitated  by  the 
vomiting  induced  from  the  administration  of  a  teaspoonful  of 

Kowdered  alum,  every  15  minutes,  as  advised  by  Dr.  Charles  D. 
[eigs,  of  this  city.*  Thinking  that  the  exhaustion  and  debility 
forbade  the  abstraction  of  biood,  either  locally  or  generally,  the 
little  patient  was  put  under  the  fbee  use  of  calomel ;  rubafacient 
and  stimulating  frictions  were  made  on  the  throat :  the  tempera- 
^ire  and  moisture  of  the  air  of  the  chamber  carefully  watched, 
and  directions  given  to  repeat  the  emetic  with  the  addition  of  a 
warm  bath  if  required,  in  the  interval  of  my  visit.  Seven  hours 
subsequently  the  child  seemed  easier.  For  a  day  or  two  these 
symtoms  alternated,  and  the  treatment  was  so  changed  asHo  add 
to  the  former  remedies  the  free  use  of  mild  expectorants,  until 
Monday,  Dec.  Ist,  when  at  12  o'clock  M.,  the  child  suddenly  be- 
came worse,  it  having  during  these  days  taken  xxiii,  grs.  of  calo- 
mel, without  any  signs  of  salivation.  The  respiration  was  now 
very  difficult,  and  accompanied  by  great  distress  and  anxiety,  the 
skin  cold  and  damp,  with  other  symptoms  of  impending  suffoca- 
tion. I  at  once  advised  the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  which  was 
readily  assented  to  by  the  parents. 

At  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  assisted  by  my  friend  Dr.  Ellerslie  Wallace 
and  several  office  pupils,  1  operated  according  to  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  Dr  Pancoast,t  excising  a  portion  of  the  3d,  4th  and 
5th  rings  of  the  trachea,  and  keepingthe  opening  dilated  by  means 
of  a  ring,  formed  of  pewter,  the  hooks  of  which  were  inserted  up- 
on the  edges  of  the  wound.  After  the  spasm  consequent  on  open- 
ing the  trachea  had  passed  off,  the  mucous  membrane  was  careful- 
ly examined,  and  presented  a  perfectly  natural  appearance,  being 
free  from  all  signs  of  false  membrane,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  prognosis  was  deemed  favorable.  The  incisions  required  du- 
ring the  operation  were  followed  by  a  copious  hemorrhage,  and 
required  the  application  of  several  ligatures  in  order  to  arrest  it. 
At  4.  P.  M.,  the  child  was  asleep  and  breathing  easy ;  and 

•See  Medical  Examiner,  Vol.  1,  p.  414, 1832. 
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through  the  attention  of  Messrs.  Rommel,  Wellford  and  others 
of  my  private  class,  was  now  carefully  watched,  the  mucus  being 
wiped  out  of  the  wound  as  it  collected,  and  every  possible  atten- 
tion paid  to  its  condition. 

Dec.  2d,  9,  A.  M.  The  little  patient  was  apparently  doing  well, 
and  had  nursed  repeatedly,  but  the  tracheal  mucous  membrane 
looked  red  and  dry ;  patches  of  dry  mucus  or  lymph  were  also 
seen  upon  the  edges  of  the  wound,  whilst  a  thick  ropy  expectora- 
tion occasionally  escaped  through  it  in  the  efforts  to  cough.  The 
dryness  was  relieved  by  the  use  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  wet  with 
glycerin  and  water. 

At  10,  P.  M.,  the  child  was  sleeping  quietly,  with  a  good  pros- 
pect of  recovery ;  at  2,  A.  M.,  its  respiration  became  impeded  by 
a  collection  in  the  trachea,  which,  owing  to  its  vicinity,  was  wip- 
ed out  with  difficulty  by  the  pencil,  but  after  this  it  again  went  to 
sleep. 

At  4,  A.  M.,  it  had  another  attack  of  dyspnoea  from  a  similar 
cause,  and  under  this  commenced  to  sink,  and  died  at  6,  P.  M.,  just 
forty- two  hours  after  the  operation. 

The  publication  of  a  few  successful  cases  having  lately  induc- 
ed some  who  have  read  them  to  anticipate  much  success  from  the 
operation  of  Tracheotomy,  even  when  not  resorted  to  until  the 
last  moment,  the  account  of  the  fatal  cases  becomes  especially 
necessary, in  order  to  guard  against  a  false  conclusion.  Although 
this  child  had  been  suffering  from  the  disease  for  eight  days,  there 
was  no  false  membrane  about  the  trachea  at  the  point  where  it 
was  opened,  and  both  Dr.  Wallace  and  myself  noticed  the  nat- 
ural appearance  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  canal,  and  an- 
ticipated from  this  a  favorable  result.  Yet  with  every  care  death 
ensued  within  48  hours  after  the  operation. 

Having  recently  had  occasion  to  examine  the  results  as  shown 
in  the  sum  total  of  such  cases  as  have  been  reported,  it  is  made 
evident  that  the  success  of  this  operation  is  not  encouraging;  as 
out  of  245  cases  188  have  died,  being  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  number  operated  on. 

2.     Lithotomy  performed  while  the  patient  was  under  the  injbunce 

of  an  ancesthetic. — ^Joseph ,  from  Delaware,  CBt.  8  years, 

was  brought  to  me  by  his  parents  on  Jan.  5th,  laboring  under 
the  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  A  pebble  about  the  size 
of  a  grain  of  coffee,  was  also  shown,  as  na\dng  been  passed 
when  he  was  but  18  months  old.  After  a  short  interval  of  rest, 
1  sounded  liira,  but  his  cries  and  struggles  rendered  a  positive 
diagnosis  impossible.  A  few  days  were  therefore  allowed  to 
elapse,  during  which  the  free  use  of  the  warm  hip  bath,  together 
with  alkalies  and  anodynes  internally,  afforded  much  relief  The 
child  was,  however,  very  pale,  delicate,  and  irritable,  and  having 
been  freely  indulged  by  his  mother  in  every  whim,  very  intracta- 
ble, screaming  most  lustily  as  soon  as  I  entered  his  room. 
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A  consultation  being  called,  I  determined  to  etherize  him  be- 
fore introducing  the  sound  a  second  time;  but  owing  to  his 
struggles  at  the  approach  of  any  one  except  his  mother,  was 
compelled  to  have  him  held  on  the  bed  whilst  the  sponge  was 
retained  to  his  mouth.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  became 
perfectly  relaxed  and  tranquil,  during  which  he  was  carefully 
sounded,  and  a  stone  distinctly  felt  in  the  lower  part  of  the  blad- 
der. When  the  effect  of  the  ansBsthetic  passed  off,  the  little 
patient  had  no  recollection  whatever  of  the  event,  nor  did  he 
Bubeequently  show  any  constitutional  disturbance  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sound.  A  few  days  more  being  deemed  requisite 
in  order  to  allow  the  extreme  irritability  of  the  bladder  to  pass 
off,  the  constitutional  treatment  was  continued,  but  no  intimation 
given  him  of  the  proposed  operation. 

On  Wednesday,  Jan.  14th,  after  being  induced  to  smell  the 
sponge  in  his  room,  (which  he  now  did  very  willingly,)  he  was 
thoroughly  etherized,  and  whilst  in  that  condition,  was  carried  up 
stairs  to  the  amphitheatre  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  was  again  sounded,  and  the  stone  being  distinctly  felt, 
was  placed  in  the  position  for  lithotomy.  I  then  immediately 
performed  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy,  opening  the  bladder 
by  means  of  Physick's  gorget,  and  extracting  a  stone  weighing 
upwards  of  five  drachms,  when  the  patient  being  untied,  was 
carried  to  his  bed,  and  the  effect  5f  the  ans&sthetic  allowed  to 
pass  off;  he  subsequently  declaring  that  he  knew  of  nothing 
being  done  to  him  until  placed  in  bed,  when  the  flow  of  urine 
over  the  wound  excited  his  sensibility.  During  his  convalescence 
no  bad  symptoms  were  apparent,  except  a  hemorrhage  on  the 
fourth  day  after  the  operation,  consequent  on  his  having  acci- 
dentally pulled  off  a  ligature  that  had  been  placed  upon  one  of 
the  perineal  arteries.  In  five  weeks  he  returned  to  his  native 
place,  and  has  since,  I  am  told,  been  entirely  well. 

The  propriety  of  resorting  to  anaesthetics  in  operative  surgery, 
is  a  question  which,  fortunately  for  humanity,  is  now  doubted  by 
few.  As  a  general  thing,  I  employ  one  part  of  chloroform  to 
five  parts  of  ether  in  nearly  every  instance,  though  in  a  case  of 
lithotomy  which  I  performed  in  the  winter  of  1851*  upon  an 
adult,  and  from  whom  I  extracted  a  large  and  very  rough  stone 
weighing  3ij.  grs.  xvii.,  the  use  of  an  anaesthetic  was  deemed 
unadvisable,  in  consequence  of  the  intemperate  habits  of  the 
patient  rendering  it  imprudent  to  give  him  the  quantity  necessary 
to  etherize  him. 

3.     Amputation  of  the  left  half  of  the  upper  jaw, — E.  P d, 

set.  48,  had  been  laboring  under  a  malignant  tumor  of  the  antrum 
for  about  six  months,  which  was  increasing  so  rapidly  as  to  ren- 
der it  necessary  to  submit  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  re- 

*  See  Medical  £zam]ner»  vol.  7,  No.  4,  p.  233. 
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moving  it,  to  a  consultation.  After  carefully  reviewing  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  case,  it  was  decided  that  though  there  was  reason 
to  suppose  the  disease  could  not  be  eradicated  from  liis  system, 
yet  the  patient's  life  might  be  prolonged  for  many  months  by  the 
operation,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  operation  reported  by  Dr. 
Horner.*  The  precise  nature  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  the  other 
doubtful  circumstances  being  fully  stated  to  the  patient,  he  de- 
cided ^^  to  entrust  himself  to  Providence  and  his  surgeon,"  and  to 
submit  to  the  operation.  Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  February, 
1852,  he  was  brought  before  the  medical  class  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  seated  in  a  chair  with  his  head  well  supported, 
and  the  anaesthetic  admitustered,  it  being  decided  to  save  him 
the  pain  of  the  external  incisions,  but  not  to  operate  upon  the 
mouth  until  consciousness  had  partially  returned,  lest  the  blood, 
by  escaping  into  the  throat,  might  induce  suffocation.  The  first 
incisor  tooth  being  extracted,  I  cut  through  the  cheek  by  a  slight- 
ly curved  incision  which  extended  fi*om  near  the  middle  of  the 
left  zygomatic  arch  to  a  point  in  the  upper  lip  about  three  lines 
in  advance  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  upper  flap  being 
then  dissected  up  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  orbit  and  the  anterior 
orifice  of  the  bony  nose,  the  masseter  muscle  was  separated  from 
its  attachments  to  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  patient  found  to  be  free 
from  the  effects  of  the  other.  A  fine  saw  was  then  passed 
around  and  behind  the  body  of  the  malar  bone,  and  its  attach- 
ment to  the  superior  maxillary  divided. 

The  anterior  edge  of  the  palate  plate  of  the  palate  bone  be- 
ing then  separated  from  its  articulation  with  the  palate  process 
of  the  superior  maxillary  by  cutting  it  with  a  strong  knife,  and 
the  middle  palate  suture  being  also  divided  from  behind  towards 
the  alveolar  process  of  the  bone,  the  latter  was  sawed  through 
from  the  nostril  to  the  mouth.  The  nasal  process  of  the  superi- 
or maxillary  was  next  sawed  across  on  a  level  with  the  edge  of 
the  orbit,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  bone  cut  off  from  the  margin 
of  the  orbitar  plate,  after  which  an  elevator  was  passed  behind 
the  superior  maxilla,  and  its  attachment  easily  overcome.  A 
few  touches  of  the  knife  through  some  fleshy  fibres  then  enabled 
me  to  remove  the  bone  nearly  entire,  the  remaing  portion  of  the 
orbitar  plate  being  excised  subsequently  from  below.  A  branch 
of  the  internal  maxillary  bled  most  freely  during  the  last  part  of 
the  operation,  and  so  did  some  other  vessels  in  the  flaps,  especial- 
ly the  facial,  but  the  hemorrhage  was  perfectly  controlled  by  the 
ligature  without  resorting  to  the  actual  cautery.  The  wound  in 
the  mouth  being  tightly  packed  with  lint,  that  in  the  cheek  was 

*  Medical  Examiner,  vol.  vi.  p.  16,  1850. 
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accurately  adjusted  by  points  of  the  twisted  and  interrupted  sa- 
turesy  and  healed  throughout  its  greatest  extent  by  the  first  in- 
tention. The  patient,  six  days  subsequently,  was  able  to  sit  up 
in  his  chair,  presenting  but  Uttle  evidence  of  the  loss  of  so  con- 
siderable a  portion  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  and  two  weeks  af- 
terwards returned  to  his  home. 


♦  »i 


MEDICAL-HOSPITAL— REFORM. 

All  true  reforms  are  gradual,  they  linger  more  or  less,  in  tba 
shade  of  distrust.  The  mind,  in  one  phase,  clings  to  ancient  me- 
mories, for  it  is  warmed  to  the  past  by  the  sentiment  of  venersH 
tion,  and  protected  in  its  weakness  by  the  shield  of  antiquity ;  but 
it  ever  has  and  ever  will  yield  at  last.  To  counterbalance  this 
proclivity  to  stagnation,  which  is  a  fatal  paralysis  to  moral  and 
intellectual  developement,  the  human  mind  is  also  gifted  with 
qualities  and  capacities  to  penetrate  the  future,  to  disentomb  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  to  chain  her  greatest  powers  to  its  combina- 
tions, nnti]  the  dominion  over  matter  is  achieved,  and  the  tan- 
gible and  subtile  agencies  are  known  in  all  their  relations. 

Some  men  are  conservative,  because  their  mental  training  and 
constitutional  temperament  make  them  so.  Others  are  conser- 
vative only  because  it  is  their  interest  to  be  so — ^filthy  lucre  and 
pride  of  opinion  being  at  the  bottom  of  it.  There  are,  then,  ho- 
nest and  dishonest  conservatives;  but  we  cannot  penetrate  to  mo- 
tives. Conservatives  are  useful;  they  are  the  wheel-horses,  with 
breast-chains  and  breeching,  the  lock-chains,  that  prevent  the  car 
of  humanity  from  travelling  too  fast,  without  which  damage  might 
be  done  and  progress  retarded  by  untimely  haste.  We  find  tliis 
class  in  the  schools  of  ethics,  of  politics;  in  discipline,  in  science; 
in  short  everywhere. 

The  tendency  to  inertia  is  sometimes  respectable,  at  other  times 
it  is  puerile,  absolutely  contemptible.  Conservatism  finds  its  last 
refiige  in  the  intangible,  in  King-craft,  Priest-craft,  Lawyer-craft, 
and  Doctor-craft.  Long  after  the  world  has  sounded  and  resoun- 
ded with  the  shouts  of  triumph  for  man's  achievements  over  mat- 
ter, and  even  an  age  has  become  renowned  by  its  victories  over 
all  the  elements  of  nature,  and  their  combination  in  die  outward 
world,  conservatism  clings  with  tenacity  to  the  last  button  on  the 
shirt  of  antiquity ;  fortifies  itself  behind  its  ragged  remnants,  and 
defends  itself  by  a  jargon  oftentimes  not  a  whit  more  sensible 
than  the  pow-wows  of  a  medicine  man  of  the  Pawnees. 

Last  winter  a  petition  was  sent  up  to  the  Legislature,  to  open 
the  amphitheatre  of  the  Commercial  hospital  of  this  city  to  eveiy 
medical  student  and  practitioner  who  desired  to  hear  ^e  clinical 
leetnres  and  witness  the  surgical  operations  in  that  State  instita- 
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tion  upon  paying  a  stipulated  price.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
not  have  increased  the  labors  of  the  clinic,  or  in  any  way  have 
embarasaed  the  action  of  the  lecturer,  while  it  would  have  added 
some  fifteen  hundred  dollars  annually  to  the  hospital  revenue. 

The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  denied.  The  voice  of  over 
ten  thousand  citizens  was  disregarded,  that  a  monopoly  might  be 
maintained  for  what  is  now  a  minority  of  doctors  and  patients. 
The  State,  forsooth,  has  capital  invested  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio,  and  by  opening  the  hospital  and  giving  a  large  sum 
to  the  poor,  the  interest  on  the  investment  might  not  be  forthcom- 
ing from  the  proceeds  of  the  College.  If  any  doubt  this  ignoble 
prostration  of  science  to  pecuniary  considerations,  let  them  read 
the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Medi- 
cal Colleges  against  granting  the  behests  of  so  many  of  our  intel- 
ligent citizens: 

'^The  faculty  claim  the  Hospital  as  one  of  the  inducements  for 
the  collection  of  large  classes.  The  clinical  insUuction  of  the 
Hospital  is  regarded  as  but  little  inferior  in  value  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Professor  in  the  College.  It  this  be  withdrawn  or  inter- 
fered with,  the  revenues,  (which  are  proportionate  to  the  size  of 
the  class,)  pledged  for  the  payment  of  principle  and  interest  of 
this  debt  would  be  proportionably  reduced,  and  the  State  by  its 
discordant  and  antagonistical  legislation,  may  become  responsi- 
ble for  the  debt.  This  should  be  avoided,  and  can  be  done  by  a 
continuance  of  existing  laws." 

Suppose  the  Legislators  had  refused  to  grant  railroad  charters, 
or  to  make  railroads  itself,  because  it  had  an  investment  in  ca- 
nals, upon  which  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  interest  from  cur- 
rent receipts,  no  one  doubts  for  a  moment  that  such  an  idea  would 
have  been  scouted;  and  yet  we  have  the  same  principle  carried 
out  in  regard  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge.  The  extract  is 
also  humiliating  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  fact  that  the  col- 
lege cannot  support  itself,  with  all  its  great  pretensions,  and  pres- 
tige of  antiquity. 

Leaving  out  of  view,  the  intermingling  of  systems  of  practice 
and  management  as  likely  to  lead  to  feuds  and  practical  difficul- 
ties, there  surely  can  be  no  sound  reason  why  all  students  of  me* 
dicine,  just  as  well  as  only  a  few,  should  not  be  allowed  to  pay  for 
a  ticket,  and  hear  what  is  said. 

The  extract  above  admits  further,  the  fact  that  the  old  school, 
without  the  monopoly;  cannot  compete  in  an  open  field  with  ether 
schools,  and  so  to  force  patronage,  the  hospitsd  is  to  be  made  a 
special  £uljunct,  instead  of  a  general  benefit  to  medical  science 
and  progress.  It  is  not  likely  that  conservatism  like  this  can  live 
long  in  this  active  age,  and  all  efforts  to  stifle  free  inquiry,  and 
free  and  equal  practical  and  demonstrative  knowledge  in  public  in- 
stitutions, can  only  lay  bare  to  pubUc  view  weaknesses  that  invite 
condemnation,  and  excite  no  commisseration,  because  they  are 
wilfully  cherished. — CiacinTUiU  Daily  Times, 
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PECULIAR   INFLUENCE   OF    MERCURY    AT   THE 

PRESENT  TIME. 

Mr.  Henry  Lee  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  the  very 
peculiar  inflaence  which  he  had  observed  to  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  Mercury  upon  patients  during  the  last  four  or  five  weeks. 
Mr.  Lee  introduced  the  subject  by  relating  the  particulars  of  a  pa* 
tient  of  his  own  in  the  Lock  Hospital.    In  this,  a  drachm  End  a 
half  of  mercury  only  had  been  rubed  in.     On  the  fourth  day  the 
gums  were  observed  to  be  affected,  and  the  mercury  was  discontinue 
ed.  It  was  not  till  a  week  afterwards  that  Mr.  Lee's  particular  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  ttiis  case:  the  patient's  mouth  and  throat  were  then 
greatly  swollen;  a  continued  stream  of  saliva  issuedfrom  the  mouth, 
the  tongue  was  so  swollen  that  it  could  scarcely  be  moved;  the 
pulse  was  small  and  weak,  and  the  skin  cold.    On  the  following 
day,  the  affection  increased  in  severity.    The  effort  at  degluti- 
tion was  so  painful,  that  scarcely  anything  could  be  given.    This 
patient  was  removed  from  the  ward  into  a  separate  room.    She 
was  ordered  wine  and  whatever  fluid  nourishment  she  could  take; 
she  was  also  directed  to  use  an  alum  gargle,  and  to  take  ten 
grains  of  the  chlorate  of  potassa  three  times  a  day.    Mr.  Lee  ob- 
served that  had  this  case  occurred  alone,  he  would  have  regard- 
ed it  as  independent  upon  some  peculiarity  in  the  patient's  con- 
stitution.   But  several  other  cases,  not  under  his  own  care,  had 
occurred  in  the  Lock  Hospital.    Mr.  Lee  had  also  observed  the 
peculiar  depressing  effects  of  mercury  in  private ;  and  mentioned 
that  the  previous  day  he  had  remarked  a  patient,  (a  man  of  colour) 
who  was  ailmitted  into  King's  College  Hospital,  with  his  mouth 
and  tongue  so  swollen  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  speak.    (This 
man  had  taken  some  puragitive  pills  which  contained  mercury, 
and  bad  rubbed  in  a  small  quantity  of  mercurial  ointment.)   These 
peculiar  effects  manifesting  themselves  in  different  parts  of  Lon- 
don, and  treated  by  different  medical  men,  clearly  pointed  to  some 
general  influence,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  must  be  called 
atmospheric.  The  cases  observed  had  almost  exclusively  occurred 
among  women  of  those  whose  constitutions  were  weak.    It  ap- 
peared to  Mr.  Lee,  that  as  there  were  certain  times  and  condi- 
tions of  the  atmosphere  when  patients  were  peculiarly  suscepti- 
ble to  depression  from  the  loss  of  blood  or  from  surgical  opera- 
tions, so  were  there  periods  in  which  mercury  was  apt,  instead 
of  producing  its  medicinal  effects,  to  act  as  a  poison  upon  the  sys- 
tem.    In  the  case  which  fell  under  Mr.  Lee's  own  care,  the  pa- 
tient very  rapidly  recovered,  much  more  so  than  patients  do  after 
severe  salivation.     Whether  the  medicine  employed  in  this  ccuse 
(the  chlorate  of  potash)  contributed  to  this  result,  or  whether  the 
affection  reached  its  natural  termination,  Mr.  Lee  would  not  un- 
dertake to  say. 
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Dr.  Webster  said  that  this  action  of  mercury  was  dependent 
upon  the  wind  being  in  the  south-west,  accompanied  by  damp. 
He  had  published  his  opinions  upon  this  point. 

Mr.  Lee,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  said  that  he  had  noticed  the 
effects  of  mercury  to  be  more  severe  chiefly  during  the  last  three 
or  four  months.  The  cases  he  had  previously  alluded  to  amount- 
ed in  all  to  about  half  a  dozen. 

Dr.  WUlshire  said  that  his  experience  respecting  mercury  was 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Mr.  Lee.  He  had,  in  two  cases 
of  endocarditis  in  particular,  fthe  greatest  possible  difficulty  in 
producing  salivation,  though  in  one  of  these  cases  the  mercurial 
roseola,  a  very  rare  affection,  had  presented  itself,  but  no  saliva- 
tion ;  but  the  gums,  however,  had  become  ulcerated.  Sometimes, 
at  the  infirmary  for' children,  the  specific  effects  of  mercury  were 
very  easily  produced — even  purgative  powders,  containing  only  a 
small  quantity  of  calomel,  causing  salvation  and  its  effects. 

Mr.  Hunt  had  lately  found  the  same  difficulty  as  the  last  speaker 
in  producing  salivation ;  his  patients  were  chiefiy  adults. 

Dr.  Willshire  said  tbat  his  patients  were  about  equally  divided 
between  adults  and  children. 

Mr.  Langly  read  a  paper. 

BLOODLETTING    IN    CONGESTION   AND   INFLAMMATION. 

The  chief  object  of  the  author  was  to  inculcate  the  necssity  of 
copious  abstractions  of  blood  in  cases  of  inflammatory  disease, 
threatened  apoplexy,  &c.  He  first  enumerated  the  objections 
which  had  been  from  time  to  time  raised  against  the  use  of  the  lan- 
cet ;  and  having  given  what  he  considered  sufficient  reasons  to 
show  that  these  objections  had  no  real  validity  in  practice,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  urge  that,  as  a  rule,  the  employment  of  venesection 
failed  to  do  so  much  good  as  it  might  otherwise  do,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  practitioner  not  carrying  the  bleeding  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent.  He  considered  the  growing  disposition  amongst  us 
to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  lancet  was  dangerous,  and  urged 
his  views  in  its  favor  with  much  ability  and  umestness.  Finally, 
he  related  five  cases  of  apoplexy,  pleuritis,&.,  in  which  depletion 
had  been  carried  to  a  very  great  extent,  but  with  the  best  results. 
In  one  case,  that  of  threatened  apoplexy,  139  ounces  of  blood 
were  abstracted  in  a  very  few  days ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  child,  of 
twenty-one  months  old,  suffering  from  hydrocephalus  about  twen- 
ty one  ounces  of  blood,  from  leeches  and  venesection,  were  taken. 
In  none  of  tiie  cases  related,  which  were  only  a  few  out  of  many, 
had  any  ill  effects  followed  the  depletion. 

A  discussion  of  considerable  length  ensued,  in  which  several 
members  took  part.  As  might  have  been  expected  on  such  a 
mestio  vexaia^  the  opinions  advanced  were  opposing  and  various. 
Mr.  Langly  having  replied,  the  society  adjourned. — London  Lancet 
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DISARTICULATION  OP  THE  FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  ME- 

TACARPAL  BONES  FROM  THE  UNCIFORM  BONE,  FOR 

NECROSIS  FOLLOWING  A  GUN  SHOT  WOUND. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  imaginary  difficulties  of  operations  on 
the  hand,  frequently  lead  in  country  practice  to  amputation  of 
the  entire  member.  Indeed,  we  know  it  to  be  from  several  cases 
coming  under  our  own  observation.  Nothing  is  more  common 
in  rural  and  mechanic  life,  than  recoveries  after  terrible  incised 
wounds  from  axes,  chisels,  &c.,  and  the  preservation  of  several 
fingers  proving  of  unspeakable  utility  to  tne  working  man,  when 
he  undoubtedly  often  suffers  immediate  amputation  of  the  whole 
hand  after  gun  shot  wounds ;  it  makes  clean  work,  looks  scienti- 
fic, and  saves  trouble.  Yet  this  is  not  the  case  with  all  surgeons; 
there  are  many  who  have  derived  the  advantages  of  modern  edu- 
cation in  scientific  and  conservative  surgery,  who  will  not  satisfy 
their  consciences  by  such  whole  proceeding;  thank  God  the  num- 
ber is  increasing.  The  following  case  illustrates  a  very  frequent 
accident. 

Dr.  Day,  of  English  Nabourhood,  N.  J.,  was  called  to  a  patient 
some  six  months  since,  who  had  the  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal 
bones  shattered  midway  between  the  bases  of  the  little  and  ring 
fingers  and  the  wrist,  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  loaded 
with  shot.  His  hand  was  placed  directly  over  the  muzzle,  and 
he  received  the  entire  discharge  in  the  palm.  As  many  of  the 
shot  as  practicable  were  removed,  and  the  wound  appropriately 
disposed  and  poulticed;  the  hand  being  placed  in  a  prone  posi- 
tion, so  as  to  favor  the  discharge  of  the  shot  by  their  own  weight, 
when  suppuration  should  loose  them.  In  process  of  time  the 
wound  healed  with  the  exception  of  two  slight  openings  in  the 
palm.  The  shot,  however,  were  not  all  out,  and  the  gradual  ces- 
sation of  the  power  of  flexing  the  two  fingers,  and  a  sinus  occur- 
ring on  the  back  of  the  hand,  showed  deep  and  irremediable  mia- 
chief.  A  probe,  pas^ied  in  various  directions,  proved  both  bones 
to  be  carious:  and  it  was  evident  that  nothing  but  their  removal 
would  avail  in  enabling  him  to  resume  his  avocation  and  support 
his  family. 

As  the  fingers  from  their  immobilitv  be  an  intolerable  annoy- 
ance, even  it  preserved,  I  placed  the  knife  on  the  articulation  of 
the  base  of  the  third  metacarpal  bone  and  unciform,  and  carry- 
ing the  incision  downwards  between  the  middle  and  ring  fingers, 
finished  it  on  the  plan  at  the  articulation  of  the  little  finger  with 
its  metacarpal  bone ;  then  carrying  it  at  an  obtuse  angle  outward 
to  the  middle  joint  of  the  little  finger  so  as  to  form  a  flap  of  skin 
from  its  outer  side,  and  backward  along  the  edge  of  the  fifth  me- 
tacarpal bone,  I  finished  the  incision  at  the  unciform  where  I  star- 
ted, making  an  ample  flap  of  the  skini  and  abductor  of  the  little 
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finger  on  the  outer  side  of  tlie  hand.  The  two  fingers  and  the 
metacarpal  bones  were  now  n  ^uiil}'  disarticulated,  and  the  wound 
clo.'sed,  after  tying  five  arteries.  A  large  number  of  shot  were 
found  both  on  the  j)almar  and  dorsal  aspect  of  the  metacarpal 
boncK-^ — both  of  which  were  in  a  state  of  necrosis,  one  (that  of  the 
ring  fin^^er),  being  completely  severed  by  ulceration,  and  the  other 
badly  united  by  an  irregular  bony  deposit  actually  inclosing  sev- 
eral of  tlie  shot.  The  tendons  and  flexor  muscles  were  complete- 
ly spoih'd,  thus  rendering  the  fingers  worse  than  useles,  as  they 
would  interfere  with  almost  every  po.-sible  use  of  the  thumb  and 
two  adjoining  fingers;  bolli  of  which,  fortunately  for  my  poor  pa- 
tient, w(U'e  in  a  state  of  integrity.  Being  his  left  hand,  and  his 
occupation  that  of  a  watch-spring  maker,  1  trust  he  will  come  out 
as  good  as  new  for  that  business,  the  left  hand  being  only  used  to 
hold  the  forceps  grasping  the  spring,  while  operated  on  the  right. 
— London  Lancet. 
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PREMATURE  IXTERAJEAT. 

The  New- Haven  Journal  hns  recently  given  a  df^scription  of 
some  unusual  apj)earan('e  in  the  face  of  a  corpse  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  funeral  ceremonies.  A  ilusli  of  crimson  over- 
s])read  cadaverous  f(^atun'.-,  while  the  forehead  beqame  moi>t  witli 
what  schemed  to  be  perspiration.  An  examination  was  held  by 
two  })hysicians,  on  whose  report  the  body  was  subsequently  con- 
signed to  earth.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  many  ca- 
pes of  premature  interment  have  occurred  when  there  were  no 
fiymptons  of  life  exhibited  as  in  the  above  case.  A  state  of  trance 
has  often  been  mistaken  for  death.  One  of  manv  similar  ca-es 
is  told  in  the  following  paragraph  from  arecent  number  of  the  3^. 
Y,  Trihanc. 

The  Courier  d^Athencs  relates  that  just  as  the  body  of  the  wife 
of  a  gips'y  named  Plassan  was  being  interred  in  tlie  cemetery  in 
that  city,  a  noise  was  heard  to  proceed  from  the  eofiin,  which  was 
imnudiately  opened.  After  some  restoratives  had  been  adminis- 
tered to  the  supposed  dead  woman,  she  soon  recovered  sufficient- 
ly to  return  home.*' 

A  correspondent  of  the  Tribune  referring  to  this  and  like  cases, 
says,  that  Dr.  H.  Mayo,  an  eminent  English  physcian,  in  a  work 
"On  the  Truths  contained  in  Popular  Superstitions,"  gives  a  ve- 
ry clear  account  of  the  various  forms  of  trance,  and  of  the  caus- 
es which  produce  them.     Of  one  form  he  says : 

"Death-trance  is  the  image  of  death — the  heart  does  not  beat; 
the  breathing  is  suspended;  the  body  is  motionless;  not  the  slight- 
est outward  sign  of  sensibility  or  consciousness  can  be  detected : 
the  temperature  of  the  body  fails ;  the  entranced  person  has  the 
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appearance  of  a  corp.-'e,  from  which  liTe  has  rceontly  departed. 
Tlie  joints  coiiunouly  rehixed,  and  the  whoU'  iVuine  pHahle  ;  but 
it  i<  also  iikiily  tiiiit.-pa-sniodic  rit^idity  uillfona  iii\  occa:-;<»nal  ad- 
junct of  t!ii>  stiMUije  condition,  ^o  that  the  only  means  of  know- 
inir  \vlivf]i(\- 111'.'  'mt  still  piv^-'Mit,  is  to  av/aii  ilic  event.*' 

l)i\  rJayo,  p:ivc.-?  instances  of  premaiu  e  burial  i:i  that  part  (  f 
hi-?  '»  '.^!v  where  lie  di<''u>.-e.-  the  supcrsurlon  called  "v:r.iipyji-iu/" 
on  e  |);"ev:ile.!iJ:  ihi'oii'^iioii-  Jvu'ope.  Tfii'^vainoyrt^"  wa-  acf*:;;-  » 
uhie'i,  retaining-  an  u:r!;'.: j.*al  v'tality,  p*e.-e:'ve  i  it.-eil'iVaa  J. - 
.-ojip'?  tion  l>y  su-icini^  tljo  blood  of  die  liviii.,^  io-vv  ii«'h  pirpih^e 
M  iiiirlitlv  f')rsf?o!i  its  i^rave.  The  fean^  en'„eiideri\-d  bv  fae  :  uper- 
j-'iii  :i  h-vl  t')  iVe'i'.ien'  exa!uina'j(yn  of  bui'ial  -;n)!:hh  l>y  \lu;  i.«'!al 
an:''.'.-ities.  .  T!ie  re"  ,?d-^  ef  :'i"-e  iiivc^  ••i:;;A:ion<,  '.viii /ii  vvci'<v;!i(;n 
I  .  e  .L  — Jn  tiie  c'.rr,i'.i.Mi  j?  >-!  :  \:\,  jil)s>*nee  e,i'  ^u  ( -.niip'):  !ti»>n.  i^-"* 
— i  »  -i  :if;)/:ii  the  pre\  aili'KC  r-''\y,  M-sttion,  ^h  /\v  now  to  lli«'  eali^'i: 
f  .J  I  'afjairer  an  untold  number  of  victinl^'  wh'a  \\ere  f;u:i(\l  aiive. 
t.:  'i/i  M:\  3.L"yo,  eon.nders  dan:;er  as  CK»inj)a:'ativ<.'ly  f-i.iiall  ia 
hn-;iand,  wh"re  b-tuie-'  a.re  nolhastilv  buried,  "Stiil/'  lie  savs,  '*so- 
ci(U,'ii  not  i-iifii"ieii Jv  on  i;^  :"iard  atr.einst  a ''ontinrien^'V  s.) 
dreadlal.'*  And  airaiti:  '"Vv  l.^'u  Jk^  ma  .•  (.t  the  (ioctor  haJ  on- 
iioiint:(d  iliat  all  i.;  over — tha?.  th'i  vali:^  i  iri*  nd  i^nd  vi  lati.i  ha-i 
breatlu'd  his  la-t — n'Mloid)t  ere  ^.-es  any  one's  unn.i  of  liit^  real'.v 
of  l'i(^  sad  event.''  '  •  '  '  ^''i'at^  laiiv,  if  not  t!ie  tloctor,  t  j  ,, 
OJ>n-ia»illy  h)se  s'^'lil  of  tii"  fav*.  that  t!ier(^  exists  an  a  1  tern  at:  v.* 
t  )  t'ae  -Ti-al  t  veal  of  (.r.!l:,a:y  ';"-«erise:  that  a  paMeiu  is  liali!'-  a 
ai;y  pe.:a'»d  ui  ii;!i  -.-s  to  de-.  iis'o.  /r,  as  it  weje,  situ(»  into  an;:''  .• 
nnd  decj'ptive  toliUj — -i;i.-tea^l  (,f  t:ea;!i,  to  eneountcr  apj\'i!en' 
d^ath.  • 

Wli'Mi  tills  p(}s  ibillty  is  fairly  eonsi^lered,  I'ew  will  ineli.ie  .  > 
t:  V  iii.n  -.lie.  satna-no^s  ot  Dr.  Mavo's  advi-  v.  **  Tln^  bodv,"  Ii  • 
ui)^-  ive ;  •'  dioul-1  \v.  k  •■)t  in  a  v.arni  room  for  ihe  doub'.-  pur- 
pose of  [)roni  )llii:;;  d-  <  oraposition,  if  it  be  dead,  aiivl  of  jii-e-.e/.- 
inc  in  it  the  \1:  d  .;p.'i'\  if  it  Htiil  linii^'a",  and  it  siio'dd  be  eoiutaat- 
ly  wi'tehed.  Tliere  a:e,  ci'  course,''  iic  adds,  ••  many  e?.;-r's  '  i 
wldeii  such  care  irf  po.-'ilivly  unnecessary.  iStieli  for  inslaa'-e.  --s 
ceatii  folio\»'in,%*  'jwai  h*.'i(»n.s  of  vital  orp:ans,  and  in  tcr<^at  niaj-.  - 
ity  of  ca.-es  of  sieniinj;  deatii.  the  bare  pos>ibility  of  the  per-i.-*.- 
anee  (jf  life  hardly  re!nain?^.     IStill  better  to  err  on  the  ri^ht  s-ide." 

The  writer  of  the  communication  in  the  TribfinCySnya,  that  nia- 
iiy  years  a;^o,  his  father,  on  recovering  from  an  attack  of  yellov; 
fever  at  Surinam,  fell  into  a  trance,  such  as  Dr.  Mayo  has  des- 
cribed, and  lay  for  ten  days  without  any  external  sign  of  life,  but 
of  consciousness.  He  was  led  out  lor  biuial  soon  after  this 
stale  supervened,  and  was  only  saved  from  a  most  horrible  fate, 
by  the  caution  or  atfection  of  an  attendant,  who  pleaded  for  do- 
lay  until  decomposition  should  eet  in.  Me  liiius^elf  overh'»ard 
part  of  the  convers«ath>n  which  was  to  deteniiine  his  fate,  while 
wholly  incapable  of  nianifestini;  any  t^h/n  of  viialit};  and  in  Lf 
tcr  years  could  never  allude  to  the  subject  without  emotion. 
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If  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples,  bat  the  foregoing  may 
suffice  to  awaken  a  wholesome  attention  to  a  subject  which  near- 
ly concerns  all. — Richmond  RepuUican. 


■»  » 


HOM(EOPATHY  IN  EDINBURGH. 

As  the  proceedings  of  the  medical  association  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  in  regard  to  their  homoBopathic  members,  are  mat- 
ters oi  general  interest,  we  copy  in  full,  from  the  Edinburgh 
Monthly  Medical  Journal,  a  report  of  the  summary  process  pur- 
sued towards  such  members  by  the  Medico-Chirvr^cal  Society 

of  that  city. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  received,  very  shortly  be- 
fore entering  the  room,  a  printed  letter  from  Professor  Hender- 
son, addressed  to  him  in  his  official  capacity,  and  transmitted 
through  the  Secretary,  with  a  note  stating  that  it  was  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Society.  The  President  said  he  had  not  himself 
had  time  to  peruse  the  letter,  and  he  submitted  to  the  society  the 
question,  whether  it  should  be  read  that  evening. 

Mr.  Syme  moved  that  Professor  Hendeinon^s  letter  be  read,  se* 
conded  by  Dr.  W/T.  Gairdner- 

After  some  conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  it  appeared 
that  Professor  Henderson's  letter  was  designed  for  immediate 
publication,  and  had  actually  been  advertised  in  the  newspapers, 
as  intended  to  appear  on  the  following  day ;  and  after  remarks 
by  Professors  Christison  and  Simpson,  Dr.  Alexander  Wood,  Dr. 
Douglas  MacLagan,  &c.,  the  Society  divided,  first  on  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's amendment,  and  afterwards  on  Mr.  Syme's  motion,  when 
the  latter  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  Syme  then  moved,  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Society  at  last  tneeting,  ^'That  Dr.  Henderson  having  publicly 

Erofessed  homoeopathy,  his  name  be  delected  from  the  list  of  mem- 
ers" — seconded  by  Dr.  Fowler,  of  Corstophine,  and  carried  with- 
out opposition.  Mr.  Miller  dissenting  '<on  the  ground  that  a  let- 
ter be  addressed  to  the  President,  and  referring  to  the  resolution 
of  the  previous  meeting,  had  been  received  from  Dr.  Henderson 
while  still  a  member  of  the  Society,  which  letter  the  Society  had 
refused  to  hear;  although,  for  aught  that  they  knew,  it  might  have 
contained  important  statements  bearing  on  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion." (The  above  reasons  of  dissent  were  handed  to  the  Secre- 
tanr  in  writing  by  Mr.  Miller.) 

Dr.  Burt  moved  "That  Dr.  M'Donald,  of  St.  Andrews,  having 
publicly  professed  homcBopathy ,  his  name  be  delected  from  the  list 
of  members — seconded  by  Dr.  Myrtle.    Carried  unanimously. 
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Dr.  Simpeon  moved  ^'That  Dr.  M'Leod,  of  Ben  Bhydding,liav- 
ing  publicly  professed  homoBopathy ,  his  name  be  delected  from  the 
list  of  members"— seconded  by  Dr.  Malcolm,  and  carried  xmanl- 
xnously. — London  Xancet. 


♦■»■ 


TAPE-WORM. 


B¥   J.    H.   KUTTING,  MJ). 


An  Irish  girl  in  the  employ  of  L.  Ingalls,  Esq.,  of  tkis  place, 
on  the  16th  of  Dec.  last,  was  taken  early  in  the  morning  with  se- 
vere distress  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  retching.  She  soon 
felt  her  throat  and  mouth  filled  with  something,  which,  on  remov- 
ing, she  found  a  portion  of  a  tape-worm.  She  drew  from  her 
mouth  several  pieces  of  considerable  length,  which  she  affirms 
were  alive,  and  moved.  While  engaged  in  her  work  during 
the  morning,  she  had  another  similar  attack,  and  drew  out  a  quan- 
tity more.  This,  together  with  the  former,  was  put  out  in  a  bowl 
of  water,  and  was  seen  to  move  distinctly  by  the  members  of  the  fam- 
Uy .  It  was  brought  to  my  office  by  Mr.  Ingalls,  in  the  evening,  and 
consisted  of  six  or  seven  pieces,  measuring  in  the  whole  forty  feet. 
I  did  not  examine  the  head  at  that  time.  On  looking  at  it  later, 
I  found  each  of  the  several  pieces  nearly  alike,  larger  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  tapering  towards  the  ends.  One  end  of  each  was  very 
small  and  pointed,  with  very  sma'l  points.  The  points  at  the  oth- 
er were  much  larger,  say  from  ^  to  ^  an  inch.  I  know  not  wheth- 
er there  was  a  head  on  any  of  them  or  not.  I  have  them  now 
E reserved  in  spirit.  She  had  previously  been  in  tolerable  good 
ealth,  and  had  never  had  medical  attendance. 
1  saw  her  to-day,  and  learned  from  her  that  she  has  very  often 
past  portions  of  tape-worm,  but  none  since  that  time.  She  states 
that  she  has  always  felt  the  symptoms  above  mentioned,  viz.,  great 
distress  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  with  violent  retching,  before  it 
came  up.  She  is  rather  fleshy  at  present,  and  suffers  from  pain 
in  her  side  and  epigastrium,  but  has  no  tenderness.  Her  appe- 
tite is  good  and  pretty  regular.  Menstrua  regular^  -and  also  her 
bowels.  I  have  mentioned  this  case  because  I  had  ract  with  no 
one  similar,  and  seen  no  record  of  any,  though  others  may  have. 
I  have  shown  the  worm  to  several  physicians  of  the  vicinity,  but 
no  one  has  heard  of  such  a  case.  If  such  are  common,  I  shall 
only  have  exposed  my  ignorance;  but  that  I  am  willing  to  do,  if  I 
can  gain  information  thereby.  If  these  be  not  common,  would 
not  this  case  warrant  some  effort  at  dislodging  the  parasite,  when 
in  the  stomach,  by  the  use  of  emetic  medicines? — Boston  Medical 
und  SurgtcalJounial. 

Stafford  Spa,  Conn.,  March  22, 1852. 


lUr.  Faraday,  the  great  Chemist. 
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T'-Ir.  Farmwy.  'ij'i:  c  i:.\T  CnEMr^r. — ITt*  who  i^  nniverr'allv  ac- 
^^^' wlrd/c'd  to  ])(•  t^ir  !>r  t  cluin:  t  in  the  worl  ^—  the  prido  of 
r-<.'i('iu-o  air.i  tl»r  c\  jircial  ))0.'»/t  rl*  j'nLlaiu! — ^ilciinr-l  Karndny, 
Vij'.-  IxM'ii  in  1 /i'i.  I...'  was  llu*  -»  ii  ( I'  a  l^>l:irIv.-niit)L  ^.ho  bcnind 
i.iin  to  a  Ixu'.MiMur  in  L(  iid  n,  \\'\\\\  whcin  he  pcrvrd  out  an  ap- 
Di'i  Till'. ('-]j'>  t'  1  !:r  \\;i<  'Jl  vr;i:s  (  i'  ;  '^c.      lie  li.id  iio  o'.Ik  r  eda- 

4  i  • 

('.'l::-!!  t  liaiMv'ia!  ^j'  l.id  secure!  1)V  i:al'.^i.iita'.;:i*  nnvt  V(  raiicc  un- 
djrtl.r  mot  1]'\i!!!i*  at.  I  iu's'il\  ii..;  »\r'r.n.>iaiio( .-'.     1  :jL\ii.ir  had 
t'ic  111  !c  to  iu-ai*  a  Ic-tij-c  ])v  Sir  liumjdircv  J^nvy,  a  ti^.-nct  (.fad- 
i.ilrion  iia\iiv.r  lics'ii  ]'r»'-iLti  u  lo  liiai  i-  r  llir  cvtiiiiiir,  .an  in.- Ir.n- 
t.ia'MM.s    coini   'i:':)    <,f 'li^   o'»n  IiaIn  "cnt  j)o\v('rc:  {-(•(  nis   to   have 
ri...-l;(  d  Ix'I'mi   ^i^  irihd.     ifr  ni'idi' t;:r  af'<inian:fjnc(' of  Sir  liiwii- 
]-h:'t  y,  and  a!'t(:u\.'  i/  h.-    aiiir  Li.;  a  .d-taai,  f^(\^-ixtary,  iVi^  nd,  and 
liua!'v  hi  >  Mi(  «•( -s(/i'.      It  \^'  will  Lyyjwn  il.at.Sir  Jiiunidirtv,  in 
.-•]>•  ai.iiJ!j;"  ('!'  )ii.^  own  a<-iiiv'\  '\'\k  :.l<  in  .>-c'ion<M'.  .^aid  that  iiis  Lcn^at- 
est  discc  v^'iv   \va.«  ni:"'t'  when  he  found  jJchacd  I'aiadav.      Wf 
havt'  h.M'n  ])i<vfnt  al    lio  i-owal  ]:.-liiuti(n  when  the  V(..y  al-lc-s 
W(  re    lilird  with  |n ci- •  el'  ihr    r(  aliii,  ;  tandi.m'  ioi*   want  of  seat.-, 
to  listen  to  the  h'l.ruii.^-  and   wit  of  this  ia<.(h'l  h'ciiui  r.     lie  ir^ 
the  iii'.-l  anl  (-nlv  *'h(  a-  .t  v.'e  (\er  lieai'l  \\\\'.)  liiP.le  liie  r-"i<.nee  ir- 
ie.i<tii)]y  ^:M'>■;l;in'^^     Tite  »haiaii.  in  \u<  natUiid  >iinj/i;«  iiy — for 
he    is   not  ,jj;;<'C»d\d— le.'   et  IhxMiial  f»'( 'i'vi.i,  aavl  iinc.\}^ceM  d  and 
]»]:•; Cid  ;  :i;.ii"is,  v.Li.li  j.ie-  eat  any  ii  nil.  ney  lo  w<'aiiiu    ;i  in  thr 
.'I  idicncf  ,  ee.iihi'ifd  wi:I.  a  hiid  aa  1  whuiinii^  li  ani.er  e-f  a^hhe.  .'^. 
l!>h\  I'^arailay  ]>at.v  o,i  no  airs,  aud  ha.   t.ie  uood  s<  n^^  t"  treat  cv- 
<  r- i;'.dv  vlih    ii^"e'k;\l    poji:- :n  >.••.      Iii  ri.i-liiri-    l^iie.M  If  to  el-":]!!- 
f.-tiirh.d  ihi::r,  he  h:t '  n^t.dned  o\ery  fcrim' r  ]>er.^(a]al  ;..»  >   '-hip, 
and  ii"  i'  .-liU  aiway.'  acec.-.-ihh*.  U   the  peo]d{^'.     Jn  leetinir.Lr,  hi' 
lit  \er  had  a  note  Ixd'-ie  him  \vhcii  we  hn\'e  In  fii  present,  n.a' uhl 
his   lectu'.-es  a;>'i(^nr  to  have  i)t  en  very  iaeih«  ;iie:idv  a-rant".  d. — 
To    \s\\'\\    li.  »'.••'. L   le/:..!'*    c  !:e:;,:  'li  V  ri.  e    in    ti:e    nudieal    ^f'(.ols 
oi'  t'.ii--   '('iM  1'^".  il'  ih'  ^■"  Vv!:o  l*-'.'..'!:  i{  yi  r\-e:.-ed   th(*  enorizw  on- 
l'.a.-ii.-nK  s':_-\:'':n(\  \  h'.'-ii'ii  ,   :.!•!  -o.iviiv  Tia-  lii  dniri  i-h  tl:e 
had'njr  eh'S,  \r\  td'  ii'o.:au(h — 1.:*  ni-jii  Lanat, 


I):>.  S,\'.;'  hi..]  MKs.  :/;  ]>i.-  <^rrf  r..— 'I'Jio  nam  who  da:\  t\  t«;  .-?.'-<'dv 
iii  I  ly  <»r  th(^  (\\  r.  -'Ivi^  *.'  :M  i/.;i.'  Ml  c  ['  the  American  Mc^!i(  al  .Vs- 
•.ii;"':ili^:j,  h:  s  (!e:i\e:'u  iivT.  <  {  a"  e  h«  Ihre  I'je  i'i  i!adi«  i^'liia  C  ;  \\\\~ 
ty  ^!<di-  al   S'^rh  ty,  tla^t  .^o;a].Ie<  ^r/.h   hi'ijiht  ihoii^':'- ■;    a;::i  \vi-e 
(jaesf.oijs.     ]'■•..].    i.    .'^a  in  '.^'Md*-   t  ih!a!;ei*.    a\:J   iio-:*-*-  -n.* 
t  noa./h  1o  -]u  :.!:  L'!s  :  lind  wll'ioui   frarir.i;- that  t(  nie  ()ivi   tl   u    \:\ 
the  i:  ?ia  :v'r  ma »'   uro^vl   ai    t!"-   pro  jjei.t  <d' l(>-ia^   a  h<W/e.      lli.i 
r(n-(ai  OL-  <ii{'  Jouie:d,  ai.  •  lii.-  WwXi:  and  (e.nehaa)ns  ;ue  i.n.lv  n;- 
ahl.'.     Ao  (1  r^^vman  wcai' 1  laive  :-ia  <•(  (  ded  heiter  in  iiha  •.;atin:r 
a  t^  ^\      n!hi  iiad   anv    ef  liio  eletii  t;d>.Ui  ;h'*  wi  rds  whieli   l)r.  J. 
has  cje    e,    '*d/v  ^'''-  .///■•'«'  <",  ••  .v/   /<>  .'.;r'  //a:   i^' /v/,  jut]  arc  lii\ 
sn)il  >t,i'  (•  !■■   'ahnny  they  '\\.".  11  la^l  l»;"ve  wrltW  n  a  ."erinon  t^npi*- 
rh  r  to  thi  -.  \,  hieh  wa^'  not  howe\('r.  ifitt.nded  for  one. 
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Expulsion  of  Tape- Worm. — Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Soulc's 
paper,  in  this  Journal,  [Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,] 
some  months  since,  recommending  an  ori^cat  ol"  the  common 
pumpkin  jscedi  in  cases  of  tapc-wonn,  succe;<i^tul  trialfs  have  been 
made  in  various  directions,  confirmatory  of  the  value  oi  tljc  dis- 
covery.  A  copy  of  that  number  of  the  Journal  was  stMit  to  the 
Rev.  J.  II.  Iliii,  a  distinguished  EpL-copal  missionary  at  Athens, 
v/ho  read  in  it  of  the  success  attending  the  administration  of  the 
i)umj)kin-?eed  .emulsion.  Knowing  that  the  lU'v.  i\lr.  JJuel, 
laboring  at  the  Piraeus,  under  the  ])alronage  of  tlie  American 
Board  of  Baptist  jViissions,  was  aiiiicted  with  taenia,  Mr.  11.  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  preparation.  A  Greek  physician, 
to  whom  it  was  mentioned,  scouted  the  idea — it  ^vas  really 
ridiculous,  in  his  ojnnion.  Mr.  Buei  was  exce(  diiiiily  reduced  iu 
lit:*alth  under  the  medications  of  his  Hellenic  mcvhi-.d  aticndaut, 
was  unable  to  sustain  the  duties  of  the  mission,  and  with  a  i^looiny 
prospect  for  the  future.  Under  these  eircum4an;;(^-,  a  drauglit 
of  the  freshly-pre])ared  orgeat  was  swallowed — wliicli  shorlly  re- 
sulted in  the  expulsion  of  twenty  feet  of  a  ta))e-vvorm!  Mr.  iimd 
immediately  began  to  amend,  and  when  the  note  fiom  which  the 
foregoing  facts  were  taken,  was  written,  thcu'C  w  as  a  fair  prospect 
of  a  speedy  and  perfect  restoration  to  his  fuiMicr  condition  of  good 
health. 

A  curious  case  of  tape-worm,  repcHti^l  by  Dr.  Nuttin:^:,  will  be 
found  in  a  previous  jVci^e. — IvKstun  Mtd.  cy  Suri:.  Jom  udl. 


■»  » 


GREAT  ACADEMIC  DISCOVERY. 

The  science  of  vital  statistics  has  received  a  new  impetus  l)y  a 
venerable  mendjcr  of  the  3i(\ucal  A-'adriny.  Tlie  foliowinif  is  a 
liter.'d  (piolation  IV-iin  a  series  of  pruiUii  re.i)liitions  read  before 
iiLi  ill  as  one  of  tlunr  la'ii'-  .ii.-eliiigs;  it  coutnins  lik(Mvise  t.ome 
\\  heio.'Oaie  but  slartlin:^  conf 'sslou-^,  rather  unpalatable  however 
t'j  soii.e  ot  the  members  we  opine. 

•*]);•.  I'ateljel'ler  prf  sentcMJ  t!ie   following  l{rs:oivfio7h'i: 

•"'  ir/V/7V//o\  alai'ge  portion  of  the  (inacks,  and  unprincipled  jdiy- 
sic7ans  of  iliis  city,  and  it  is  belie\ed  throu'xhout  the  country, 
are  mm  u-ho  have  i)een  graVluat^Ml  Doc^'^rs  of  Medicine  in  some 
ineorpo-'at'Hl  Mcdie.al  School,  College  or  Institution  ;  and  vdiorrui, 
fVom  tiie  ])eculiar  circumstrnice  of  this  country,  human  life  and 
healtii  are  of  so  much  im[)ortance  t/jat  thc^y  shou'd  Ix^  intrusted 
to  none  of  undoubted  character  and  skill;  therefore— ''lSz^c,  ifec. 

Then  f  )llows  some  particular  thunder  at  all  sorts  of  quacks, 
ending  as  usual  in  smoke. — tScalpcL 
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DR.  TALCOT'S  ADDRESS. 

Some  persons  have  the  enviable  faculty  of  speaking  appropri- 
ately at  all  times.  On  the  16th  of  January,  when  medical  de- 
grees were  conferred  on  those  who  had  sustained  a  satisfactory 
examination  at  Yale  College,  Alvan  Talcott,  M.  D.,  in  behalf  of 
the  board  of  examiners,  delivered  an  address,  which  has  wisely 
been  published.  Its  publication  is  a  compliment  to  the  author, 
and  the  address  is  an  honor  to  the  institution  from  whence  it  em- 
anated. It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  man  in  the  profession  who  is 
not  too  cowardly  to  give  his  honest  opinions,  lest  they  should  at 
some  period  be  held  up  in  terrorum,  and  blight  his  prospects. 
Dr.  Talcott  told  his  auditors  plainly  what  they  must  do;  and  the 
reader  sees,  as  he  proceeds  from  line  to  line,  precisely  what  thou- 
sands have  not  done  who  keep  a  perpetual  noise  about  the  dig- 
nity, the  immaculaftie  character  and  glory  of  the  healing  art.  It 
requires  some  degree  of  discretion  in  a  lecturer  to  know  when 
he  has  said  enough  to  produce  a  pre-determined  effect.  Dr.  Tal- 
cott evidently  possesses  this  qualification,  and  therefore  closed 
while  his  hearers  were  wishing  for  more. — Boston  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal, 


♦  » 


Iodine  rendered  soluble  bt  Svrup  of  Orange-peel  and  Tannin. 
M .  Debauque  mentions,  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  of  Antwerp, 
that  he  has  found  means  of  keeping  iodine  in  a  state  of  solution 
when  added  to  mixtures  in  the  form  of  tincture.  The  author 
uses,  for  that  purpose,  s}rrup  of  orange-peel,  which  answers  the 
purpose  perfectly.  It  was  suspected  that  tannin  was  mainly  in- 
strumental in  this  result;  and  this  was  rendered  evident  by  put- 
ting a  few  grains  of  tannin  into  a  quantity  of  water  to  which 
tincture  of  iodine  had  been  added,  and  in  which  the  iodine  had  of 
course  been  precipitated.  The  addition  of  the  tannin  caused  the 
iodine  to  be  immediately  re-dissolved.  Thus  will  the  syrup  of 
orange-peel  be  advantageously  added  to  mixtures  containing 
tincture  of  iodine,  and  tannin  to  injections  composed  of  w^ater 
and  the  same  tincture. — London  Lancet, 


»  » 


More  Arsenic  Poisoners. — At  the  Assizes  Court  in  France,  of 
Helen  Jegado,  a  servant,  was  put  upon  her  trial  for  seven  mur- 
ders by  arsenic,  in  1650.  The  evidence  showed  that,  during  her 
life,  no  less  than  forty-three  persons  had  been  poisoned  by  her, 
including  several  of  her  mistresses,  masters  and  fellow-servants. 
Her  counsel  pleaded  insanity,  but  the  jury  gave  no  credit  to  such 
a  monomania,  and  found  her  guilty.  She  was  accordingly  sen- 
tenced to  be  executed. — London  Lancet. 
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A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  MERCURY  IN  SYPHIUTIC  DISEASE- 

M.  E.  Robin  has  read  a  paper  before  the  Academy  of  Science 
of  Paris,  with  the  following  title — ^**  On  Certain  New  Agents  cal- 
culated as  Substitutes  for  Mercury  when  used  as  an  Anti-syphi- 
litic Remedy.  In  former  papers,  M.  Robin  had  maintained  .these 
propositions : — ^^  Mercuried  preparations  do  not  act  in  a  peculiar 
manner  when  administered  in  syphilitic  diseases;  they  merely 
combine  with  the  virus  and  change  it  into  a  new  or  inert  com* 
pound.  Now,  there  are  a  great  many  substances  tvhich  form 
analogous  combinations  with  organized  matter,  which  substances 
probably  have,  like  mercury,  anti- syphilitic  virtues;  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  agents  of  this  class,  which  have  thus  been  suc- 
cessfully employed,  belong  to  the  antiseptic  division  of  remedies 
which  act  by  combining  with  the  noxious  principles.  In  this 
manner  we  can  understand  whence  arise  the  anti-syphilitic  prop- 
erties of  arsenical,  gold,  silver,  steel,  and  antimonial  prepara- 
tions. Hence  arises  the  likelihood  of  success,  if  attempts  be 
made  to  use  such  organic  substances  as  the  bichromate  of  potash, 
or  sesquichloride  of  iron,  instead  of  mercurials." 

M.  Robin  induced  Dr.  Yicenti,  of  Paris,  to  try  a  few  experi- 
ments with  the  bichromate  of  potash  to  combat  syphilis;  the 
salt  was  employed  in  three  cases  with  much  success,  and  of  these 
one  was  marked  by  very  severe  secondary  symptoms.  Fifteen 
grains  of  the  bichromate  were  divided  into  eighty  pills,  with  ex- 
tract of  gentian.  One  of  these  was  taken  night  and  morning. 
They  agreed  pretty  well  with  the  stomach,  though  some  opium 
was  necessary  to  prevent  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  patient 
took  240  pills  in  Xhe  space  of  about  three  months,  and  was  then 
quite  well  of  a  very  intense  attack  of  iritis,  accompanied  by 
other  syphilitic  symptoms,  which  had  almost  blinded  him.  The 
patient  had  had  an  indurated  chancre,  and  had  never  taken  any 
mercury. — London  Lancet, 


COMPRESSION  OF  THE  CAROTID  ARTERY  FOR  THE 
RELIEF  OF  PAIN  IN  THE  TRUNK  OR  LIMBS. 

Dr.  Turck,  of  Plombieres,  has  published  in  the  Revue  Medico- 
bhirurgicak  a  series  of  cases  where  great  relief  was  obtained  by 
compressing,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  one  or  both  carotids  (or 
rather  pneumogastric  nerves.)  Severe  colic,  without  diarrhoea, 
of  fifteen  years'  standing,  incipient  phthisis,  gastralgia  sciatica, 
&c.,  &c.,  were  temporarily  benefitted  by  this  compression. — 
Dr.  Turck  was  induced  to  try  this  peculiar  therapeutical 
means  as  it  had,  according  to  Parry,  liston,  Preston,  in  England, 
and  Bland,  Trosseau,  (kc.  &c..  in  France,  rendered  good  service 
in  facial  neuralgia. — London  Lancet. 
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MOIORTAL  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  AND  FACULTY  OF 

THE  Ecuixrnc  medicae  institute  of 

CINCIXXATI. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ohio: 

Wc  would  respectfully  rrpreH(»nt  that  nil  parties  in  politics,  re- 
li^ioji  and  science,  arc,  in  a  republican  country,  entitled  to  equal 
rii^Hii-  and  pivilo;;^e.s,  and  to  o((ual  ju.^tice  in  the-usual  course  of 
le.frislaiion.  All  .s])ecial  privileges,  granted  to  a  favored  clas:?, 
and  unreasonably  withheld  from  others  equally  deserving,  become 
a  sta'ulin^  source  of  discord,  by  favoring  the  arrogance  of  the 
ih\\\  nud  by  exciting  th.'.  just  indignation  of  the  many. 

Th:»  legislation  of  our  coinitiy  in  reference  to  the  science  of 
metli  "ine,  manifested  many  years  since,  a  spii*it  of  injiistice  and 
favoritism,  until  the  obnoxious  laws  were  repealed  by  overwhelm- 
ing majoritic's.  At  tlic  prv^sent  time,  the  only  remaining  feature 
of  our  legislation  which  excites  tiic  irritating  thought  of  invidious 
distinction,  is  found  in  tha  peculiar  arrangements,  which  have 
beea  (\'^ta])li'died  in  reference  to  theConunercial  Hospital  and  Lu- 
natic A-ylum  of  Ohio,  a  vState  Institution,  located  at  Cincinnati. 
posiiion,  and  to  reject  all  others,  no  matter  how  eminent  might 
be  VMiv  qualifications.  Such  a  system  of  monopoly  of  oflice, 
prevciiting  eom])etitijin  and  destroying  respon-i])ili:y,  cannot  fail 
to  p.-oduce  disastrous  ei-'ccls;  .^ullicient  proof  of  which  is  alibrded 
by  the  remarka])le  liilal'iy  which  has  attemh  d  the  medical  man- 
a-gement  of  tlie  Com/ncrcial  Hospital,  in  whicli  llie  number  of 
deaths  has  amounted  to  one-sixth  of  the  entire  number  of  pa- 
tients. We  would  respectfully  sugcrest,  that  instead  of  prescrib- 
ing a  fixed  and  irr(:.-]>onrible  system  of  attendance,  the  trustees 
of  til*  ]Io-))ital  should  be  authorr/ed  and  recjulrcd  to  procure  the 
best  ,)'i.--ible  medical  attendance, — should  be  responsible  for  the 
pi<j]^  ."  performance  of  tl:at  duty,  and  should  have  the  power  of 
s'.  Irc'iiig  at  tlicir  own  discrCi'.;]!,  the  best  talent,  experience,  and 
Icavij'iig  within  tli.'ir  reach. 

In  t.ij  exercise  of  the  (wclu-ive  privilege  conferred  upon  tlie 
above  mentioned  i\\'  L^lly.  a  sclti^h  Piono])oli7/mg  exclusivene--. 
an  I  a  dLs.v."»ard  oi' j;;.  tice,  liave  })een  signally  ajipaniit.  The 
privilege  of  attcn-liii:^  u;)on  the  clinical  iM.4rncti(>n  in  the  Com- 
merc;:;l  !:•><  »ital,  ha'-  been  converted  bv  them  into  a  matter  of 
privri^^  i.it.  .-,  -t  and  pf^i'-onalpecMniary  benelit. 

Ajord'uj^  to  th'^  rrr^igns  of  the  legi.^latmr,  a  portion  of  the 
revenue  (t\  the  IIr)s^»!:rd  wa-^  to  have  been  derived  from  ";h(^  fees 
])ai  1  I)  '  .-t'l'lenls  f  );•  atleiriing  unon  clinical  in-truction.  The 
lee>  wiiich  mi^-'it  thus  hav(^  g.>:ie  to  the  -support  of  the  Hospital 
m::rht  an  )unl.  to  th(^  sum  of  liftcen  hundred  or  two  thoinand 
dollar..-,  per  annum,  if  the  Hospital  ti'^kets  uere  taken  by  all  the 
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niedical  stiulents  of  Cincinnati;  and  thus  tlir^  intcir.-ts  of  the  IIos- 
])i':ti  nji;r'it  have  hern  prcnrioted,  while  llio  yoiin.i^  physicianrf  of 
our  roiintrv  woiikl  liavc  boon  ahbrdod  a  valuaijhi  ()j)p()rtunity  for 
^'tu•  lying  disca.-e  and  it.^  treatment, — thus  in  evrry  way  proiiiot- 
ir.^'  th<'  public  inttTest.  liut  in  order  to  prouible  the  pepr^onal 
iiiM'iLot  of  a  few  profe.^.-^ors,  the  privilege  of  enlerini^  ihe  Hospi- 
tal upon  y)aynient  for  the  ticket,  has  been  arl)i<raniy  eonfined  to 
n  pailiL'iiJar  ela.-,  comprir^in^  but  a  niinoiiiy  of  Xwv  medicai  stu- 
(h  ;.*.'  of  l!ie  e'.'V,  the  remainder  bein'i:  e(  ii1emi;1u^^u.-iv  refused 
a''.:.i.^.-i(»n  into  a  >tate  in.-'tiUiti(^n,  to  u'liie'i  all  ^^lliu<. iiv^  of  niedi- 
ciiie   ha'.e   'i:  t!v   e.n  e(jual   rii;ht  of  adiiii:-.'i()n. 

1^"  \\.c  act  of  Ir-rO,  the  lir^ii-lature  of  i'\\\o,  rcAvi  I  to  pla*  e 
ih"  mt  Ji'\''.l  ^tJ;d.Mlt:5  of  all  ^;(•hoo^s  uj)on  fiii  eqrrii  f)oii!i;^.  Th'.-' 
at  l  wa^  deleatid  in  ilri  operation,  by  an  imc.xpertfd  eontiiigeney, 
v/hieii  prevented  it  from  i^oing  into  eii'oet;  and  liie  oll^Misive  dis- 
ti.'i  -li;)]!.?  b(  ;ween  dilRrrul  cla-.-tv  of  .-^tuiU  ul.--  vrlio  have  equal 
r  ht.-,  arc  ntill  continued  at  an  annual  expt  :.  »'  (.f  bLt\veen  one 
til  it^sand  and  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  the  C'\;uncrcial  llo:^- 
j  I • 1 11 . 

\(  it  be  estetiued  importrmt  to  the  State  of  Ohio  to  pivMU.lize 
a  pailiallly  or  ])rLfirence  for  the  minority  of  the?  medical  t^ii.;;lrnt< 
iij  I'ii- -iMnali,  lo  the  di.^cirdit  of  the  great  majmi:;.,  no  (h.uht 
:•  :  '"  [»i:iii  mlirbt  be  devi.-ed  for  ;>u.-talniiu;- the  in\  iv'.'.oii.-^  dir  tine' ion 
ul:'  .ut  ^a5»rili(.•in-r  the  interc-ts  of  the  ITo  i)ii:d,  r:id  taximr  tbe 
]iul)lio  10  tae  exfien-e  of  a  tlmu-and  or  fifi^eu  hundred  dollar.^,  ])er 
a.iiiiH^i.  t»)  irraliiy  jn*ivaie;ealousi(.:^  and  per.onal  ])reuninry  inter- 
t  c  iJutif  all  invidiou:)  di.-s:'notions  betwj  en  equajy  meritorious* 
cl'..--es  of  <-itiv'' a^,  arc*  unjust  and  (.]>[)u  .-.-ixe,  tb.  re  can  be  no 
J)o^^;■)le  ri  a.-on  for  paying  a  thou.-^and  dolL'i:-.:  ]  cr  aiumin.  to  p(.'r- 
p<tuate  >wv]\   di.'tinction:\ 

W{\  tlie.rcfo»*e,  ]iray  that  the  trustee^  of  the  Conuue-'cial  ITos- 
j'ital  be  authorizeo  an<l  re(|uired  lo  poeure  the  ])e^t  obtaina.ble 
in''di:  al  and  surgical  atttMi:lane(:  ibr  the  iliv-pit.d  p;(vvi'.!«"d,  ihat 
no  addi.l.  nal  <  .\pen.-e  bejond  whali.s  now  r»  qjii.c.^  for  :  urh  ])Lir- 
po  es,  shall  be  in-vUnTcd  by  them;  and  ])r(  vi  !v  'I.  thnt  all  e^i!)ical 
!:.'!;•;:  tl-nvdiidi  may  be  delivered  in  the  Ct-nnner;  iri  lio.-pital 
hall  ]).'•  aeee.'^ible  i:pon  ecjual  t'^'mn  to  ad  .<iu'!('nt>'  or  pra^-iilion- 
<  rn  "f  .vediein(\  i;])on  paying*  a  fixed  .-urn  ibr  the  \h-..et  oi'atten- 
(l."Jii-«*,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  aj)j»'ird  r.\'-lu.-ively  to  the 
'/  .iilit  of  the  l!r)spital,  and  to  the  improver.reiu  of  it.-^  faciliti  for 
chnhal  an-.I  nn  'lied  instruction. 

J.  II.  IhvuAN'Av,  ?>].!).,  Dtan, 

JoMx  KiNt;,  LI. IK,  S  r.  J\icul'i/. 

J.  ]).  l\\vi.<.H.  Pr's'id.nt. 

I.   W  n>''X,  .d.]).,    \  .  }^i':sidt')t 
l\b.  l'?C2.  A.  S.  Ciii'.v,  '••  vriLaru. 
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Legislative  PimnoN.'— The  following  petition  was  circulated  in 
this  city  within  the  past  few  weeks,  and  in  two  days  ten  thousand 
five  hundred  of  our  citizens  signed  it,  and  in  fact  we  may 
say  that,  Cincinnati  as  a  community  is  in  favor  of  equal  rights 
being  extended  to  us.  The  gentlemen  managing  this  unjust 
monopoly  of  a  State  Institution  may  as  well  submit  to  what 
is  right  at  once — for  they  will  have  to  yield;  and  that  before 
long — for  it  is  right  that  all  should  enjoy  equal  privrileges,  especi- 
ally when  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  If  our  Legislature 
is  disposed  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  our  citizens,  they  will 
pass  the  bill  inunediately. 

If  by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  Faculty  of  the  Ohio  Med- 
ical College  become  unable  to  support  their  Institution,  as  well 
as  to  pay  the  mortgage  which  the  State  has  permitted  them  to  give 
upon  the  ground  on  which  their  building  is  erected,  and  thus 
oblige  them  to  tiirow  up  their  contract,  will  not  the  State  necea- 
sarily  have  to  pay  these  debts,  in  order  to  hold  the  property  ? — 
As  this  surrender  of  their  contracts  appears  to  be  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  them,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  page  222,  of  this 
Journal,  we  will  say  to  all  concerned,  that  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute  will  take  the  whole  property  off  from  their  hands,  and 
pay  the  State  ten  per  cent,  on  all  the  investments;  besides,  they 
will  pay  into  the  Hospital  fund,  from  $1000  to  $1500  yearly. 

''  To  the  Honorable — ihe  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

"Whereas,  Under  the  present  laws  and  regulations  of  Ihe 
Commercial  Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asylum,  of  Ohio,  at  Cincin- 
nati, the  privilege  of  clinical  instruction  has  been  rendered  a 
monopoly,  to  the  serious  pecuniary  injury  of  the  Hospital;  and, 
whereas,  a  minority  of  the  Medical  Students  in  Cincinnati  are 
allowed  to  enjoy  exclusive  privileges,  from  which  the  majority 
are  unjustly  excluded. 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  pray  your  honorable  body  so  to  amend 
the  laws  regulating  this  Institution,  as  to  render  its  clinical  ad- 
vantages accessible  upon  just  and  equal  terms  to  all  medical 
students  who  pay  the  usual  fees  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hospital." 
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Buchanan's  Joubnal  of  Man. — The  April  No.  of  this  work  is  now 
upon  our  table.  In  looking  over  its  contents  we  find  the  follow- 
ing articles: 

Gambling  and  Profligacy — ^Philosophy  of  Clairvoyance — Ani- 
mal Electricity — Spiritual  Communications — Light  from  the  Spir- 
itual Word— FamiUar  Table  Talk. 

We  have  frequently  given  our  opinion  of  this  work,  but  will 
now  give  a  notice  of  it  from  the  Boston  Domestic  Journal  of 
Medicine.  N. 

^^This  is  truly  a  scientific  work  devoted  to  the  investigation  of 
the  most  important  scientific  subjects  of  the  age.  In  Phrenology , 
its  improvements  are  so  great  upon  the  old  system  that  it  may 
justly  be  called  the  new.  In  Psyckometry  the  discoveries  of  its 
author  has  been  so  great  as  to  enable  us  critically  to  investigate 
the  character  of  indviduals,  whether  present  or  absent,  living  or 
dead. 

In  Medical  Philosophy,  it  demonstrates  by  experiment  new  laws 
as  to  the  operation  of  medicines  not  heretofore  known  in  allo- 

Sathy  or  Homoeopathy,  and  points  out  the  means  of  perfecting  our 
[ateria  Medica,  Pathology,  and  Diagnosis. 
Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  is  one  of  the  mental  stars  of  our  age — 

Eossessing  a  free,  liberal  and  deep  investigating  mind,  and  who 
as  made  greater  phrenological  and  psychological  discoveries 
than  any  other  man  living.  It  will  probably  be  fifty  years  before 
the  mass  of  the  people  will  appreciate  the  mental  atmospheije 
in  which  he  now  lives. 

This  Journal  is  published  monthly  for  $1  per  year,  and  each  No. 
is  pregnant  with  important  discoveries  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
more  value  to  the  intelligent  reader  than  ten  times  the  amount 
of  his  subscription." 


•  » 


Water-Cure  it  Phrenological  Journals.  Fowler  jt  Wells, 
N.  Y.  These  journals  for  April  are  received;  they  contain 
their  usual  amount  of  useful  matter.  N. 

Banking's  Halp  Yearly  Abstract. — ^We  have  received  No.  14, 
of  this  valuable  periodical.  This  work  contains  440  pages, 
yearly.  The  medical  student,  as  well  as  the  general  practitioner, 
will  find  this  one  of  the  most  useful  works  among  our  medical 
periodicals.  For  sale  by  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
lindsay  &  Blackiston,  Publishers,  Philadelphia.  Price  $S  per 
year;  postage  prepaid.  N. 
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Art,  VI. —  The  MtiiK 'd  ^i>i'lcais  Vddc  Mcc\iti.     A  comjKmJhnn  ^i 

Anr/fo/nj/,   y^.'./y.v -v^' ,v,  Ci:'  nilstrt;^  M^/fcrut,  J^Ft  ':  a  <iiitt  PL^r  .:- 

r//,   ^>''-r'^(  rjj,  (j!.<!cL'ic^  Prci-tici  (J'  Mci'lc'iuf,  I):..r^:  ^' r-f'  Cf  *^ 

Poisons,  ^'C.     ]»y  (i«u)r:,^e  McMidcuhall,  I\I.I).,  L<  ••liiriiiir  rii  <  ^')- 

stctrics  ill  the  ^Mraical  Institute  of  CincimiMti:  .Member  of  Thr 

Aiiirricaii    M'-ilioal    A:?sociallon  etc.     Thinl  edition.      Kcvi-el 

aiicl  '^rc'allv  eni:!r<r(:ri.     With  two  hundred  and  twentv-four  en- 

ixrav'.r.;^^-.     lMiiiadeli)hia:  LiruUey  v^c  Bhdvi.^ton.     ISori.  pp.  (::  '. 

We  p.i'<*  i^ratiii'  \  to   j)erceive  that  tlie  aho^c  ^ ddc  ^Lc:,.--!  [,-  • 

been  so  far   apt>rcciat<'d  b}*  the  profes.-ion   a-  to  reach,  wi.'i'.n  r» 

i^Av  yenr-^,  a  i/tird  v.dl'A'.^n.     In  our  nolioe.^  of  tli  *   two   prevv-u-^j 

editioa.-,  a  favorable  oj)inion  was  expre.s.-ed  in  regard  to  the  '-i-u- 

cral  ari'an/eini'nl  of  the  work,  and  the  manner  in  wliiili  the  'i.:- 

ferent  sLiSiP::-^  were  di><uKs.>c.d;  and  we  are  {j:ratiiiMl  to  >ii\\    ':,;\ 

the  prcrHiit  edition  i.-*  stiil  more  entillcMl  to  favt»rablc  conoid' ra  !»ri. 

from  the  fav;t  that  it  has  been  carefully  re\i.sed,  enJari^ed,  aj  *  i'.- 

lustrated  wi.h  nu.uerous  wellexe.:Lled  wood-cuts. 

The  opinions  of  ilu'  profession  in  rei2:ard  to  the  utility  of  w  .!:^ 
of  the  above  idass,  are  some  a  hat  divided;  it  has  been  contffs  ..•  •, 
iniK'cd,  that  th'^.  tendency  of  j?uch  books  i.'^  lo  induce  a  lia'  l  tji 
indoh^ice  (>n  the  part  of  students,  and  a  reliance  on  a  inert-  «/  J- 
/iVi.^  a.->  the  :s:'JUtl  f'^iin:iation  of  thtir  know  it\l-.;t\  Yv'e  a*.'- :;  : 
disposed  to  <lcnv  tl^iit  Liicrc  mav  be  a  few  studc»it«-  who  w(/i'.  J  ^  e 
thus  inlkieiu*ed;  ])ut  :>uch  examph's  are  eertniidy  very  ra.c.  aiJ 
by  no  ui'^ans  sUi-'iciently  numerous  to  estal>iidi  a  i,M*neral  ri.".  ,  •■: 
to  give  f  ;ri'c  to  a  >we('j)ing  objection.  We  bj  lit  vi*,  therefore,  :....* 
a  V(fdc  MiCtii.i,  Vvlicii  I'.tcd  accordin;^  to  the  ori.;inal  de&i^^ii,  •:  . 
be  ma'ie  h:;i!dy  advaiita^^eousto  stiul<'r.ts,  and  i»ven  to  youn  j;  p  :i-  - 
titio!ie;'.J.  A  (.. .iiih'n  ed  view  of  the  diderent  (U'parhnent:^  of  v\'  '.- 
iciiie  will  eiKibL'  a  <!udcnt  to  revicir  his  .stuJJfs  witii  m'oat  \\>  •.!.:. 
and  ciMiparalive  eiise;  and  the  youn<^  practiiioner  c?n  in  < ;'..-  . 
of  eni(  vK'ncy.  speedily  refer  to  the  piar.tical  dejiartnients,  v  :.n 
he  in«iy  not  have  time  or  opportunity  to  consult  the  more  Vi  lura- 
inouri  work?.  We  are  constrained  to  admit,  llieretbre,  thr:t  i 
widl  di^'c-ted  compendium  of  tlic  diderent  departments  of  nu\I:- 
cal  scien'*e,  siij)pli"s  wljat  woultl  othervvisc  be  a  drficicncy  in  \lx 
student's  means  of  study. —  Western  Lancet. 

Review  of  Matkria  Meuica  for  the  use  of  Stu'ients  bv  Jo::5  B 
BiDDLK,  M.D.,  formerly  IVofessor  of  iNIateria  Medica  in  the 
Franklin  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  Physician  lo  th 
Pennf«ylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Fellow  ol 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  3Ie!nber  of  the  Med- 
ical society  of  Hamburgh.  With  Illustrations.  Lindsay  li 
Blakiston,  Philadelphia. 

For  sale  by  II.  W.  Derby,  &  Co.,  115  Main  street,  Cincinnati 
W^e  copy  the  preface  of  this  most  aduurable  work,  it  8peak» 

fully  of  the  deeigna  and  object  of  the  author. 
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"Tlic  dearth  of  eirmentary  works  on  the  Materia  Mcdioa  pro- 
per, adapted  to  the  use  of  American  students,  has  long  b(  cii  felt. 
The  United  SUUcs  DUpcnsatory  and  IWcira's  Materia  Mdica, 
which  are  recomir^ended  as  text-books  to  the  lectures  on  this 
branch,  in  many  of  our  medical  schools,  are  too  volunniious 
for  convenient  use  for  the  purpose;  and  the  numerous  excel- 
lent treatises  on  Tlurapcutics^  by  American  writers,^are  j^earcely 
applicable  to  the  subject  as  commonly  taught  amonc;  us. — 
This  little  volume,  though  not  intended  as  a  t^ystematic  text- 
book, the  author  hopes  may  be  found  useful  in  supplying  students 
with  a  condensed  rxvicw  of  the  elements  of  Materia  I»fei!iv\i,  as 
a  giiide  to  the  counjcs  of  lectures  delivered  on  thisdejiaitna  nt  in 
the  I'nited  States.  It  makes  no  pretensions  to  rank  nmong 
original  treatises,  but  is  designed  to  present  the  leading  facts  and 
principles  usually  comprised  under  this  head,  as  set  forth  by  the 
standard  autfiorities. 

The  illustrations  of  the  work  have  been  limited  to  represen- 
tations of  irid'i^'rnout^  and  naturalhcd  plants,  as  most  likely  to  be 
of  j^racticiil  u-e  to  the  student.  Most  if  not  all  of  the  im])ortant 
plan^\  which  lie  mfjy  expe^  I  hereafter  to  cMicounter,  will  hv.  found 
includ^'d  in  the  ll.-L  iX  illustrations.  A  like  discrimimition  has 
b'.'en  ob-er\eil  in  the  botanical  descriptions  of  plants, — full  notices 
of  whicli  ha\e  been  conlincd  to  the  Indigenous  articles. 

Tin:  JIkdk'al  Evaminlr  and  llncoRD  of  Mkdical  SciExcn.  Edited 
by  Francis  ClrRNnv  Smith,  M.I).,  and  John  B.  Biddle,  M.D.  : 
rhiladelj)hia,  Llnusay  dc  Blackiston. 

This  sterling  medical  Journal  has  reached  vol.  viii.  No.  4 — 
new  series;  and,  from  the  character  of  the  papers  it  contain-%  it 
meets  with  the  patronage  from  the  profession  it  merits.  Our 
readers  will  find  on  page  213,  an  able  aiticle  extracted,  detailing 
a  number  of  surgical  cases  highly  interesting  to  the  general 
practitioner.  Indeed,  the  great  majority  of  articles,  whether 
original  or  extracted,  which  the  Examiner  contains,  are  of  that 
practical  character  as  make  the  work  almost  a  compendium  of 
all  that  is  useful  or  instructing  to  the  searcher  after  truth  in  the 
great  field,  in  which  the  truly  scientific  and  useful  members  of  the 
profession  delight  to  roam.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to 
those  conductors  of  Journals,  who  devote  their  time  and  atten- 
tion to  benefitting  their  brethren,  particularly  in  these  daya  of 
cheap  publications,  when  every  man,  be  his  capacity  what  it 
may,  feels  himself  called  upon  to  foist  his  lucrubations  upon  the 
world,  whether  they  are  of  interest  or  not.  We  take  much 
pleasure  in  commending  this  useful  monthly  to  our  readers.    N. 
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Ok  the  TREATtfEMT   OF  UlCEBS  ON  THE    LeO  WITHOUT   CONFINEMEMT : 

tmth  an  inquiry  into  the  best  mode  of  effectiTig  the  permanent  cure 
of  Varicose  veins.  By  Henrt  T.  Uhapman,  f.  r.  c.  s.,  late  sur- 
geon to  the  St.  George's  and  St.  James's  Dispensary ;  some- 
time lecturer  on  Surgery  at  the  school  of  medicine  adjoining 
St.  George's  Hospital;  and  formerly  house  Surgeon  to  St. 
Bartholoquew's  Hospital.    London. 

We  have  received  the  above  work,  and,  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  same,  will  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 

works  of  the  kind, 

We  have  added  our  notes  to  this  work,  and  will  publish  it  im- 
mediately. N. 

The  Boston  Domestic  Journal  of  Medicine.  Edited  and  Published 
by  B.  F.  Hatch,  M.  D.;  is  issued  monthly  in  numbers  of  thirty- 
two  pages,  in  octavo  form,  with  a  eover,  at  the  rate  of  one  dol- 
lar per  annum,  in  advance. 

It  will  be  devoted  to  the  general  cultivation  of  medical  science, 
the  preservation  of  health,  and  the  cure  of  disease ;  in  short,  a 
home  physician. 

Filling  a  place,  as  it  does,  hitherto  unoccupied  in  Medical  Lit- 
erature, it  is  believed  that  it  cannot  fail  proving  to  be  of  great 
practical  importance  to  the  reader. 

♦^*  Any  person  forwarding,  post  paid,  the  names  of  three  sub- 
scribers, and  remitting  three  dollars,  shall  receive  the  fourth 
copy  gratis. 

Reform  in  the  sale  of  Arsenic. — A  law  has  passed  the 
present  session  of  our  Legislature,  requiring  Arsenic  to  be  mixed 
with  Boot  or  indigo,  before  it  is  sold.  Now,  we  think  an  impor- 
tant amendment  to  this  Bill  might  have  been  made ;  and  that  is, 
to  prohibit  its  use  as  a  medicine.  We  think  that  all  persons 
should  have  the  same  privilege  wiih  the  use  of  it,  that  physicians 
have ;  they  give  it  in  small  doses — which  requires  a  long  time  to 
kill  the  patient;  yet  it  is  accomplished  in  most  all  such  cases — 
while  the  more  daring  murderer  will  give  it  in  large  doses,  and 
kill  the  patient  at  once.  Now,  where  is  any  difference,  morally 
speaking?  N. 

Murder  with  Arsenic. — Nancy  Farrer,  of  this  city,  is  now  under 
conviction  and  sentence  of  death,  for  killing  with  tiie  above  med- 
icine. 

JaB.  Summons,  of  this  dty,  is  also  under  conviction  of  murder 
in  the  first  degree;  the  arsenic  was  administered  by  him,  and 
killed  one  person — several  others  were  badly  iiyured.  N. 
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PART  L-ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WATER  IN  SURGERY. 


ar  C.  H.  CLEVELAND. 


[ooimiraiD  noM  yasb  12^] 

Those  wbo  have  read  the  two  articles  On  the  Employmeni  of 
Water  in  Surgery ,  pabliahed  in  the  two  former  numbers  of  this 
Journal,  will  have  observed^  that  those  articles  are  devoted, 
mainly,  the  first  one  to  the  History  of  the  employment  of  this 
agent,  and  me  second^  to  the  kind,  temperature,  and  the  lei^^ 
of  the  continuance,  of  the  application. 

In  the  present  article,  it  is  proposed  to  finish  the  series,  by  aa 
examination  of  the  principal  modes  of  application  cf  water  in  sur- 
gery  ;  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  we  shall,  as  in  the  for- 
mer articles,  follow,  with  some  degree  of  exactness,  the  method 
adopted  by  the  author,  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  these  arti- 
cles.   He  says  :-^ 

'*The  various  modes  in  which  water  has  been  used  in  surgeiy 
may  be  arranged  under  three  g^and  divisions,  viz.,  voater-dres- 
sing^  irrigation^  immersion. 

*^  Water-dressing. — In  surgery  we  give  the  name  of  *  Dressing ' 
to  olgects  which  are  applied  to  a  wound,  and  the  name  of 
*  Water-dressing'  to  these  same  objects  wetted  and  kept  moist 
daring  more  or  less  time." 

It  was  by  means  of  ^  water-dressings  **  that  this  agent  was 
mainly  employed  by  Lombard,  Pbrcv,  Lauusv,  Treoxb,  dec,  as 
has  been  noticed  in  the  historical  part  of  these  papers :  and  in  fact 
this  was  the  method  mainly  adopted  by  the  ancients,  who  were 
accustomed  to  apply  Unt,  pieces  of  sponge,  and  other  substances 
moistened  tritii  water,  either  simple  or  medicated,  or  mixed  with 
vol*,  nr.  16 
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the  oils,  and  of  a  mild  temperature  and  of  moderate  thickness,  bo 
as  not  to  incommode  by  too  great  weight.  When  sponges  were 
used,  they  were  sometimes  applied  immediately  to  the  wounded 
surface,  and  at  others,  another  substance  was  interposed,  but  in 
all  cases  the  water,  which  was  lost  by  evaporation  or  absorp- 
tion, was  supplied  by  frequent  additions,  and  by  this  means  tliey 
were  able  to  keep  the  wound  cool  and  free  from  pain,  and  while 
they  added  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  they  also 
expedited  the  cure. 

In  regard  to  the  mo^t  suitable  material  to  be  used  in  toatet'-dress- 
tng*,  there  has  been  a  divemty  of  opinions;  and  some  curious 
experiments  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
inconveniences  of  some  of  the  articles  used,  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  the  advantages  presented  by  others.  Percy  says: — 
"If  we  take  a  piece  of  linen,  another  of  conunon  cotton  cloth,  a 
third  of  fustian,  a  fourth  of  English-dressed  flannel,  and  a  fifth  of 
soft  flannel,  all  of  the  same  size,  and  saturate  them  with  dis- 
tilled water;  if  now  we  suspend  theni  side  by  side,  at  the  same 
hight,  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  heat,  on  a  sununer's  day,  we 
shall  find  that  the  linen  will  dry  almost  immediately,  the  cotton 
soon  after,  the  English  flannel  will  be  three  times  longer,  and  the 
soft  flannel  will  remain  wet  some  hours  after  the  others  are  dry. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  soft  flannel  will  have  absorbed  the  most, 
and  progressively  each  will  be  found  to  have  absorbed  less  and 
less,  until  the  linen  will  have  absorbed  the  least  of  all;  bat  by 
multiplying  the  pieces,  or  by  folding  them  together,  and  thus  mak- 
ing them  absorb  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  a  simple  piece  of 
soft  flannel,  we  shall  still  see  that  the  linen  with  all  its  folds  will 
dry  six  times  as  soon  as  this  flannel.  It  will  be  proportionally 
the  same,  also,  with  the  other  fabrics  mentioned. 

"  Without  doubt,  the  best  vehicle  for  water  used  as  a  topical 
application,  and  that  which  ought  to  supply  the  place  of  cata- 
plasms, fomentations,  etc.,  is  soft  flannel,  which,  in  addition  to  its 
proper^  of  retaining  much  more  of  this  liquid  than  any  other 
tissue  or  material,  prevents  also  its  becoming  suddenly  cooled, 
being,  as  we  say,  a  very  bad  conductor  of  caloric." 

But  while  the  advantages  to  be  derived  irom  the  use  of  soft 
woolen  flannel  (molleton  de  lainc)  are  admitted  to  be  such  as  are 
ascribed  to  it  by  Pekcy,  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  by 
no  means  free  from  some  serious  objections,  especially  in  winter, 
or  in  cold,  damp  countries,  when  to  obtain  continuous  moisture, 
it  is  best  to  saturate  the  cloth  with  tepid  water,  and  over  that  to 
lay  a  bladder,  oiled,  or  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  or  some  other  imper- 
vious substance,  to  prevent  evaporation. 

Professor  liston,  and  the  oth^r  surgeons  of  tiie  hospital  of  the 
University  of  London,  the  atmosphere  of  that  place  being  cold 
and  humid,  have  adopted  a  plan  similar  to  the  above,  and  Mb. 
MoATON  saysy  that  in  that  establishment  they  have  banished 
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reiy  fonn  of  greasy  dressings,  and  that  they  proceed. as  follows 
I  employing  simple  water,  or  occasionally  water  medicated; 
ley  tsLke  a  thick  piece  of  chapie  (lint)  which  is  to  be  moistened 
lore  or  less  with  tepid  water,  according  to  the  indications  ;  then 
lace  it  on  the  wound,  and  cover  it  with  oil  cloth  to  prevent  too 
ipid  evaporation  of  the  liquid.  From  time  to  time,  usually 
rery  three  or  four  hours,  the  lint  is  removed  and  dipped  in  water, 
nd  if  the  suppuration  is  very  abundant,  or  of  bad  quality  it  is 
mewed  each  time. 

Jo3d£  and  A.  Berard  employed  at  first  compresses  wet  with 
ater;  but  they  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  this  method.  The 
&rt  under  treatmeRt  was  found  to  be  subject  to  frequent  alternci- 
ons  of  heat  and  cold,  since  the  moistened  compress  becauie 
tpidly  heated,  when  not  regidarly  renewed.  ~A.  Bkrard  also 
imarkis,  that  such  constant  attention  as  this  mode  demands  is 
Uiiciently  difficult  during  the  day,  but  during  the  night  it  is  al- 
tost  impossible.  It  is  easily  comprehended  how  many  circum* 
ances  may  interpose  to  prevent  a  reg^ilarity  in  the  temp(  raturts 
id  to  induce  a  transition  from  cold  to  heat,  or  fi'om  heat  to  cold. 
ence  these  two  sui^eons  were  led  to  adopt  the  couiintuid  ivri^a- 
tnjy  and  this  was  a  great  step  in  the  progress  of  Surgical  Tlte- 
Lpoutics. 

••  Water-dressiags,  that  they  may  prove  useful,  and  be  exempt 
).'n  the  inconveniences  heretofore  urged  against  them,  must  i\il- 
1  the  following  indications  : 

*'  1.  They  must  permit  the  pus  to  escape  freely  as* fast  as  it  is 
rmed,  and  to  be  absorbed  by  the  dressings. 
"  2.  They  must  'be  kept  constantly  moist. 
'*  3.  Evaporation  must  be  prevented,  lest  the  part  should  beccnic 
iil>d,  or  in  other  words,  a  uniform  temperature  must  be   pie- 
rvrd." 

rVLM.  Amiissat,  father  and  son,  think  they  have  been  able  to 
complishthe  above  indications^  by- a  water-dressing,  which  they 
L\e  invented  and  used,  which  is  formed  di  four  pieces  of  dilier- 
tt  tissues,  one  above  the  other,  which  they  have  styled,  Xhnsift- 
{crMe)j  the  absorbent ^  the  humedrmi,  and  the  inevaporant. 
^•Sifter. — The  sifter  is  a  tissue  perforated  with  a  great  number 
holes,  to  allow  the  pus  tooaxape  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  and 
separate  the  wound  from  the  substance  which  absorbs  the  pu- 
Irnt  matter. 

'•  The  necessity  of  not  permitting  the  pus  to  rest  upon  the  sur- 
::e  of  the  w^ound  has  loUg  been  understood,  and  surgeons  have 
en  accustomed  to  cover  the  wound  with  a  perforated  con^press 
read  ivith  cerate.  But  the  perforated  linen- used  in  hospitals?, 
•i  in  civil  practice  does  not  fulfill  the  indications  which  we  seek 
obtain.  Indeed,  the  holes  being  too  small  and  too  wide  apart, 
•1  the  pus  becoming  mixed  with  the  cerate,  the  perforations  are 
^ily  closed,  and  it  serves  no  purpose  whatever.    With  a  view 
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to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  my  father  firet  laid  aside  the  ceratl 
and  dipped  the  compress  in  water,  bat  the  pas  still  accumalat< 
n,i  before  ;  he  then*  used  the  ordinary  gauze  instead  of  the  w( 
ted  compress.  The  spaces  which  separated  the  threads  in  the  tii 
sue  were  too  small  and  the  difficulty  was  not  remredied.  Finalh 
he  tried  common  t^iBe  with  very  open  tissue,  which  perfectly  ai 
{lowered  the  indication.  This  is  the  tissue  which  he  decidedly  pn 
fcrs,  and  which  he  has  named  the  '  Sifter.* 

*'If  tulle  cannot  be  obteuned,  we  may  use  linen  with  larger  an 
more  frequent  perforations,  or  strips  of  linen  arranged  in  quae 
t'ille  form,  with  larger  spaces  than  are  usually  left. 

*^Aisorbenl. — ^Isolation  of  the  wound  being  obtained,  in  the  man 
ner  which  we  have  described,  my  father  next  sought  what  woul 
be  the  bes^  means  of  absorbing  the  pus  as  fast  as  k  was  formet 

''After  hftving  tried  many  tissues  he  has  concluded  that  ol 
rags  from  linen  or  cotton,  sufficiently  worn,  answered  this  pui 
pose  best.  He  places  a  disk  of  proper  size,  aft»r  having  mo'U 
cned  it  with  tepid  water,  over  the  sifter.  This  piece  of  dressia 
has  received  the  name  of  cAsorbent. 

'*  Hutneciation. — Humectation  being  the  principal  indication 
answer  in  water*dressings,  it  became  important  to  ascertain  wh 
substance  would  best  accomplish  this. 

*'  After  having  tried,  successively,  discs  of  sponge,  of  soft  fiann< 
of  soft  cotlOD^  of  agaric,  &c.,  my  father  has  finally  ^ven  tt 
preference  to  punk  {amaiore^  prepared  without  saltpetre  or  gui 
powder.  This  substance  with  little  volume,  absorbs  much  w 
ter,  is  soft  to  the  touch,  and  yields  its  water  to  the  sifter,  mo 
easily  than  those  which  we  have  enumerated ;  we,  therefore,  gei 
erally  prefer  it.  This  piece  of  dressing  has  received  the  name  i 
hunwctant. 

'^Incvaporantf  or  impermeable  tissue, — ^A  last  condition  remains 
be  attained,  that  is,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid,  i 
much  as  possible.  This  indication  has  already  been  observe 
and  answered  by  Percv,  who  placed  over  the  compresses  wet  wi 
water,  an  impermeable  tissue.  In  the  same  manner,* we  al 
protect  the  water-dressings.  Almost  any  impermeable  tissi 
will  answer  the  purpose,  but  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that,  as 
the  country  the  means  are  not  always  so  abundant,  a  huj 
bladder,  soaked  in  oil^  does  very  well.  If  we  desire  to  prevent  d 
evaporation  completely,  we  must  not  neglect  to  make  this  cor 
larger  than  the  other  portions  of  the  dressing,  otherwise  the 
will  be  along  the  borders  of  the  dressing,  a  slow  evaporatio 
producing  a  coldness,  especially  in  winter.'* 

Dressings  of  the  fingers,  of  the  great  toes,  and  of  the  peni 
ought  to  be  completely  enveloped  in  the  impermeable  tissues, 
as  to  form  a  sac,  within  which  the  moisture  shall  be  retained, 
piece  of  intestine  or  of  caoutchouc,  made  into  a  sac  ainl  plan 
over  the  member,  will  serve  an  excellent  purpose. 
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As  it  in  osually  desirable  to  produce  an  ^emoUient  effect,  it  is 
ssirable  to  apply  pnre  soft  water  of  a  temperature  of  from  64* 
t  77**  F.y  and  if  toe  member  be  of  a  different  degree  of  heat, 
\e  water  will  soon  he  reduced  to  the  same,  especially  if  the  im- 
ermeahle  tissue  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  beyend  the 
Mtier  of  dressings  underneath ;  but  if  it  does  not,  and  evapora- 
on  is  allowed  to  occur,  the  dressings  may  become  dry,  and  chitt- 
ess  resuk. 

As  regards  the  time  which  the  application  should  be  allowed 

>  remain  without  removal,  this  must  vary  with  the  effect  to  be  ob- 

ined,  as  well  as  with  the  condition  of  the  parts.    If  there  be 

;tive  inflammation,  or  a  profuse  secretion  of  pus,  the  dressings 

iould  be  removed,  and  renewed  quite  ^len,  intt  in  cases  wheie 

ere  is  but  little  phlogistic  action,  and  but  a  moderate  purulent 

sokarge,  the  dressings  will  not  need  to  be  renewed  oftener  than 

ice  in  four  to  six,  or  even  eight  hours. 

This  mode  of  dressing  possesses  the  v^ery  great  advantage  o(  not 

ndning  the  patient,  and  if  the  wound  be  upon  an  extremity,  6f 

lowing  him  to  attend  to  his  occupation  or  amusement,  if  thcM 

\  nothing  else  to  contra-iadicate  it. 

Water-dressings  should  not  be  discontinued  toe  abruptly,  as 

herwise  there  will  be  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  ail  the  unfavor- 

4e  symptoms.    But  we  may  gradually  allow  a  longer  time  to 

ftpse  between  each  of  the  dressings,  and  also  lessen  the  quan- 

y  of  water  ojpplied  to  the  conipress,  until  it  is  finally  omitted 

tlirely. 

It  is  only  necessary  that  a  trial  should  be  made  of  diis  mode 

dressing  wounds,  to  convince  any  who  can  be  •convinced,  of 
B  very  great  superiority  of  water,  over  all  classes  4tnd  kinds  of 
laplasms  and  fomentations. 

IrrigalmuM, — ^In  surgical  language,  irrigation  (from  the  word 
-igdre^  to  imigate),  is  the  bathing  of  a  part ;  but  thus  consider* 
,  as  M.  Maijoaiske  has  shown,  ^e  sense  of  this  word  is  vague, 
'  affosions,  u^«ctions,  dowEhes^  etc,  are  bathings,  and  according 

this  definition,  ought  to  be  called  trr^a/tons,  I  lliink  it  is 
>re  suitable,  and  conforms  better  to  common  usage,  to  reserve 
}  word  irrigatieji,  to  designate  the  uniform  flow  of  a  liquid  over 
t  surface  of  Ala  tissues. 

IrHgaiians  dcmandi^  ^^pecial  appantitms^ — I  will  pass  in  review 
3cessively  those  means  which  have  been  employed  by  the  va- 
ns surgeons  who  have  given  most  attention  to  this  snbject,  and 
vill  explain  finally,  an  extemporaneous  method  to  which  wo 
iv  resort  when  the  appliances  are  not  ait  band  for  any  of  the 
unary  modes. 

AppMUus  of  M.  Ibbsc. — ^M.  Jossb  describes  as  follows,  the 
paratos  which  he  has  emploj'^d  for  irrigations. 
A  Tessel,  having  a  spigot  near  its  bottom,  is  fiUed  with  wa- 
,  aad  placed  upon  a  narrow  and  kigfik  table,  at  the  bedside  of 
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the  patient.  The  table  phould  be  about  eighteen  inches  above 
the  wonnded  limb.  An  oil  cloth  is  laid  so  aa  to  protect  the  bed 
and  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  water  into  a  pail  placed  bclo  v 
and  into  which  the  extremitv  of  the  oil  cloth  is  made  to  extend 
This  apparatuts  may  be  modified  in-  a  thousand  ways,  accordins 
to  the  circumitances  attending  each  case.  But  it  should 
especially  borne  in  mind,^  that  the  parts  must  not  be  kept  expose 
to  the  air. 

M.  BiischeVs  fxpparatas  for  irrii*aiion, — We  should  have  tw< 
large  pails,  one  full  of  spring  or  well  water,  ai>d  the  other  empty 
The  latter  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  of  the  patient,  to 
ccive  the  water  which  bathes  the  limb.  We  suspend  the  pail  coi 
taining.  water  to  the  tester  of  the  bed,  by  a  strong  block  or  ro] 
or  in  any  other  way ;  we  arrange  it  so  that  the  bottom  of  tb 
pail  shall  be  directly  over  the  wounded  limb,  and  one  or  two  fee 
above  it.  Then  we  must  have  a  small  glass  or  tin  tube,  c 
about  the  size  bf  the  little  finger,  bent  at  a  very  obtuse  angl 
near  its  middle^  so  as  to  represent  the  letter  U,  with  unequa 
bi'anches  of  about  three  or  four  feet  in  length.  We  place  on 
branch  of  this  tube  in  the  pail  of  water,  and  the  other  hang 
over  the  wounded  limb,  the  middle  resting  upon  the  edge  of  th 
pail.  By  a  well-known  law  in  hydrostatics,  the  water  may  b 
immediately  made  to  pass  from  the  pail  through  the  tube,  and  b 
thus  conducted  upon  the  diseased  limb,  in  a  jet.  In  order,  how 
ever,  to  set  the  current  in  motion,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  | 
monientary  vacuum  in  the  tube,  by  applying  the  mouth  to  the  ei 
tremity  of  the  outer  branch.  The  water  now  parses  in  a  contini 
ous  stream  through  the  tube,  upon  the  limb.  But  to  secure  a 
its  possifble  advantages,  two  conditions  are  necessary.  First.- 
Tbe  water  must  not  fall  from  too  great  a  bight;  and  this  is  wh 
it  id  important  that  the  external  branch  should  be  very  long,  c 
the  pail  be  hung,  aa  low  as  possible.  Second. — ^l^'be  stream  ( 
water  must  be  very  fine  and  t)ontinuous ;  which  may  be  eilectc^ 
by  a  small  perforated  cork,  adjusted  to  the  outer  extremity  of  tH 
tube,  or  by  what  answers  the  purpose  equally  well,  a  bit  J 
•ponge  introduced  in  the  same  manner.  This  water,  after  haj 
ing  impregnated  the  compresses,  tJie  bandages  and  the  lint,  whio 
envelope  the  limb,  passes  to  the  limb  itself,  bathes  itj  and  f:.- 
upon  the  oil  cloth,  to  be  conducted  from  the  bed  into  the  erapt 
pail  of  whichr  we  have  spoken.  The  surgeon  or  attendant,  ha 
anly  to  renew  the  water  in  the  pail  above  as  often  as  it  become 
empty.  The  bandages  and  the  dressings  of  the  wound  should  b 
removed  every  second  or  third  day,  or  even  less  frequently,  a< 
cording  to  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon, 

Apparalus  of  A.  Bcrard. — The  apparatus  of  A.  Berard  i*  Hi 
that  of  Busciiet;  except  that  in  place  of  a  single  mctalic  syphoi 
tiie  mouth  of  which  is  closed  with  a  cork  more  or  less  tinted,  is 
©mploj'-s  one,  or  several  tubes  of  glass,  of  small  diameter,  accow 
ing  to  the  degree  of  refrigeration. which  he  desires  to  emgloy.    | 
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M.  Velfeau  hai  figured  in  his  Operative  Surgery  (vol.  i.  p.  265, 
of  the  original,  and  vol.  i.  p.  217,  of  the  translation  by  Town- 
send,  T.)  a  pail  furnished  at  the  bottom  with  a  spigot,  which  com- 
municates with  a  horizontal  tube  of  the  length  of  the  limb  to  be 
bathed,  and  from  this  tube  spring  six  other  vertical  tubes,  which 
direct  the  water  upon  the  surface  of  the  limb. 

Apparatus  of  Muthias  Mazor, — A  vessel  of  some  kind,  appro- 
priate to  contain  water,  and  to  be  suspended  above  the  patient, 
must  be  pierced  with  one  or  more  little  perforations,  destined  to 
receive  the  ends  of  pack  thread,  smaller  than  the  perforations. 
The  vessel  being  now  filled  with  water,  it  will  escape  and  be 
conveyed  along  these  threads  to  the  parts  we  wish  to  irrigate, 
and  upon  which  these  conducting  filaments   have  been  laid. 

The  property  which  fluids  possess  of  coursing  along  a  mate- 
rial easily  procured  as  pack  thread,  and  the  facility  of  adjusting 
these  Ktrings  so  as  to  enable  us  to  regulate  at  will  the  quantity  of 
water,  and  its  direction,  these  qualities,  I  say,  are  invaluable,  and 
demand  consideration.  But  what  is  of  still  greater  consequence, 
the  water  follows  these  threads  wherever  they  are  placed,  even 
ivhen  they  lie  very  obliquely.  This  liquid,  in  fact,  does  not  easi- 
ly leave  its  conductor,  except  when  the  direction  of  this  conduc- 
tor is  nearly  horizontal,  or  when  it  touches  another  object,  or 
when  there  is  a  knot  loosely  tied  in  the  course  of  the  thread. 

In  the  second  place,  we  can  in  this  manner  conduct  the  water 
from  a  distance,  for  however  far  the  threads  are  stretched,  they 
still  continue  to  serve  as  aqueducts. 

A  third  fact  to  be  noticed  is,  that  the  flow  of  water  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  size  of  the  filiform  conductor,  the  current  being 
larger,  and  the  reverse. 

A  fourth  point  of  importance  is,  that  the  conductor  is  soft  and 
flexible,  and  therefore  harmless  if  pushed  against  the  sensitive 
parts,  or  if  these  are  accidentally  thrust  against  the  apparatus. 

A  fifth  circumstance  favorable  to  this  plan  is,  that  the  liquid 
passes  imperceptibly  upon  the  part,  and  does  not  irritate  by  its 
fall;  while  a  liquid  cannot  descend  from  tubes  without  a  kind  of 
shock  being  always  felt  at  the  place  when  it  strikes  the  limb, 

A  sixth  consideration,  and  one  which  results  directly  from  this 
ab-^ence  of  percussion  on  the  part  of  the  water,  and  from  its 
gradual  difiusion,  as  well  as  from  the  flexibility  and  suppleness 
of  the  conduit,  is,  that  the  water  reaches  its  destination  even  when 
there  is  some  motion  in  the  vessel  or  the  threads,  or  in  the  part 
itself  which  is  submitted  to  irrigation. 

We  can  easily  distribute  the  water  to  several  persons  at  the 
fame  time,  and  from  the  same  vessel.  This  vessiel  is  pierced  with 
a  number  of  holes,  into  which  the  ends  of  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  threads  are  passed,  and  drawn  through  sufficiently  to  be 
secured  to  some  point  of  the  rim  of  the  vessel.  Each  perfora- 
tion not  in  use  is  closed  Avith  a  little  plug,  which  may  be  removed 
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at  pleasure  to  permit  the  water  to  escape.    To^a  like  simple  i^ 

Earatus,  whenever  the  wounded  are  brought  together  in  an  am- 
olance,  in  a  hospitali  or  in  a  carriage  intended  to  transport  one 
or  more  wounded. 

This  method  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  in  the  treatment  of 
wounded  on  shipboard,  or  in  case  of  accidents  from  explosion  of 
boilers  or  coUajpse  of  flues  on  board  the  steam  boats  of  our  large 
rivers,  or  the  lakes,  or  even  on  board  the  steam  ships  of  the 
aceaa. 

M.  Maiob,  has  also  proposed  to  replace  the  typhon  by  a  fillet 
of  coarse  dodu 

Afparakts  qfJU.  ChUzatf  Surgeon  to  the  HoapiUd  ofRtnncM^ — ^This 
^>paratus  for  irrigation  is  composed  of  three  boards  and  a  large 
tunnel.    The  boitfds  are  placed  as  follows : 

Two  short  upright  pieces  are  secured  to  either  side  of  the  bed- 
stead, upon  whidi  me  third  is  laid  transversely.  This  latter  is 
perforateid  with  a  hole  sufficiently  large  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
tunnel,  in  which  when  arranged,  the  tunnel  is  to  be  dropped,  its 
mouth  resting  directly  over  the  part  to  be  irrigated.  The  oil 
doth  must  be  placed  so  as  to  protect  the  bed,  and  drain  oflT  the 
water  in  the  usual  manner. 

M.  Chaumbtts,  of  the  hospital  of  Saint  Andre,  at  Bordeaux, 
employs  also  a  large  tunnel,  which  he  suspends  over  the  bed  of 
the  patient.  From  the  lower  orifice  of  the  tunnel,  a  bundle  of 
pack  thread  reaches  the  part  he  wishes  to  irrigate. 

Apparatus  of  Dr,  Jame$  Macartney. — This  is  a  box  made  of 
zinc,  much  like  a  fracture  box,  in  which  the  upper  or  lower  ex- 
tremities of  the  patient  may  be  placed.  The  water  or  the  medi- 
cated fluids  are  conducted,  by  means  of  a  flattened  tube,  of  which 
one  extremity  is  joined  to  the  reservoir,  and  the  other  traverses 
the  upper  wall  of  the  box.  This  tube  contains  a  band  of  coarse 
doth,  which  is  large  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  terminates  in  a 
point.  The  first  is  received  in  the  vessel  which  contains  the  liquid, 
the  other  rests  upon  the  dressings,  or  is  suspended  .above  them. 
The  water  follows  the  band  of  clodi  by  virtue  of  capillary  attrac- 
tion, or  after  the  manner  of  a  syphon.  For  the  purpose  of  drain- 
ing ofi*  the  water,  the  box  has  a  concave  bottom,  pierced  with 
lai^e  holes,  through  which  the  liquid  may  escape  mto  another 
vessel  placed  without  the  bed.  The  member  rests  in  the  box 
upon  a  soft  cushion,  covered  with  an  impermeable  cloth. 

Apparalui  of  M.  Eauisier, — This  apparatus  im  composed,  as  we 
know,  of  the  body  or  a  pump  in  which  moves  a  heavy  lead  pis- 
ton. At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  reservoir  is  an  orifice  furnish- 
ed with  a  spigot,  to  which  also  is  attached  an  elastic  tube  design- 
ed to  conduct  the  water;  the  liquid  is  forced  out  by  the  weight  of 
the  piston.  This  apparatus  is  very  convenient,  because  it  can  be 
placed  upon  any  piece  of  furniture  near  the  bed  of  the  patient ; 
but  in  general  it  is  too  expensive  to  be  much  employed,  if  it  is  of 
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a  proper  and  oonvenieat  size.  1?hose  ordinarily  en^iloyed  are 
•mall,  and  require  to  be  refilled  constantly.  The  same  is  tme  of 
all  those  different  forms  of  apparatus  in  which  the  liquid  is  put  in 
motion  by  galvanized  caoutchouc  tubes  or  strips. 

Apparaius  of  MM.  AnmsscU.^-A  sufficiently  large  vessel  of 
zinc  or  earthen  ware,  is  placed  upon  an  elevated  piece  of  furni- 
ture near  the  bed ;  an  elastic  syphon,  furnished  with  a  stop  cock> 
guides  the  water  from  the  reservoir  upon  the  tissues.  Tne  part 
undergoing  irrigation  is  quite  isolated  by  means  of  a  gutter,  or  of 
impermeable  cloth,  so  arranged  as  that  the  water  does  not  mois- 
ten the  neightxHtng  parts,  and  escaf-es  freely  into  a  vessel 
placed  near. 

A  compress  placed  upon  the  member  serves  to  disperse  the  wa> 
ter  uniformly.  Ordinarily  we  adapt  to  the  extremity  of  the  sy* 
phon  tubes  a  strip  of  linen,  divided  into  bandalets,  which  serve 
not  only  to  direct  the  liquid,  but  principally  to  obviate  its  dynamic 
effects. 

Once  mounted,  this  apparatus  works  of  itself,  provided  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  the  vessel  from  becoming  empty,  so  that  th# 
flow  of  water  may  not  be  intermittent.  We  ought  also  to  be  par- 
ticular  in  relation  to  the  cleanliness,  and  especially  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water,  u>kich  should  ahoaps  be  uniform^  arU  not  cause 
any  disasrreeabk  sensation  to  the  patient,  [The  last  clause  of  the 
above  I  have  italicized  on  account  of  its  great  importance — CI 
When  we  wish  to  submit  an  extensive  surface  to  continuea 
and  abundant  irrigation,  we  ought  to  employ  an  apparatus  which 
discharges  its  water  in  several  streams,  rather  than  one  which  is 
famished  with  one  single  large  conductor.  In  fact,  where  water 
Bows  in  a  large  stream^  it  becomes  warmer  as  it  passes  over  the 
tissues,  and  the  whole  surface  is  not  submitted  to  a  uniform  tem- 
perature. 

If  continued  irrigations  are  to  be  made  in  any  case  with  cold 
or  ice  water,  it  will  be  best  to  commence  with  tepid  water,  and 
gradually  lower  the  temperature.  Without  this  precaution,  we 
are  in  danger,  not  only  of  causing  to  the  patient  very  disagreea- 
ble sensations,  but  even  great  accidents.  In  a  case  of  extensive 
lesion,  Samson  saw  tetanus  supervene  in  consequence  of  very 
sold  water. 

^  In  pofBuance  of  the  principle  which  we  have  sought  to  estab- 
i«b,  we  ought  to  be  exceedingly  careful  that  the  temperature  of 
he  water  is  not  suddenly  changed,  and  especially  that  its  current 
s  not  interrupted,  for  a  severe  inflammatory  reaction  might  re- 
mit When  it  is  thought  proper  to  suspend  the  water,  its  temper- 
tore  should  be  gradually  raised,  and  we  ought  ever,  as  Cloquet 
ulviaea,  apply  it  for  only  a  few  hours  each  day  before  withhoki- 
Bg  it  eompletely. 

The  quantity  of  water,  it  appears  to  us,  should  be  regulated  by 
ie  degree  of  inflammation ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  feeble,  a  con- 
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• 
tinued  moisture  will  suffice ;  if  very  intense,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Huid  Bhould  be  poured  upon  it  very  abundantly,  inundating,  so 
to  speak,  the  part,  especially  if  the  water  used  has  a  tempera- 
ture of  IS'*  or  20*=^,  C.  (G4°  to  68**  P.)  This  liquid  placed  in  con- 
tact with  the  tissues  subtracts  morbid  caloric,  and  the  more  then 
developed,  the  more  water  should  be  poured  on,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, that  the  temperature  is  not  too  much  below  the  standard  of 
health. 

The  irrigation  oug^t  to  be  made,  not  only  upon  the  part 
wounded,  but  also  upon  a  considerable  extent  of  surface  about! 
without  this  precaution,  serious  accidents  may  occur  in  parts  we 
supposed  to  be  at  first  sound,  and  where  no  inflammation  is  de- 
veloped at  the  point  of  injury  which  is  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  water. 

I  possess  many  cases  which  prove  clearly,  that  persons  wound- 
ed have  succumbed  from  accidents  developed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  point  where  the  irrigation  was  made,  and  this  doubtless  ex- 
plains why  some  authors  have  said  that  water  masks  the  phe- 
nomena of  inflammation,  and  does  not  prevent  the  development 
of  purulent  channels.  I  do  not  deny  that  this  may  happen,  even 
when  irrigation  is  well  applied;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  in  most 
cases  the  cause  will  be  found  in  the  application  of  the  water  to  a 
too  limited  surface. 

The  author  remarks,  that  in  the  absence  of  the  materials  of 
which  their  apparatus  is  composed,  the  surgeon  will  be  obliged  to 
modify  his  apparatus,  and  gives  several  modifications  to  suit  dif- 
ferent situations  and  circumstances;  but  as  these  will  readily 
occur  to  the  mind  of  any  surgeon  of  even  moderate  inventive 
genius,  I  have  thought  not  best  to  occupy  space  by  their  inser- 
tion. The  apparatus  used  is  of  but  minor  importance — ^while  the 
entire  success  of  the  treatment  may  depend  upon  the  mode, 
amount,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  applied — and  I  has- 
ten to  the  consideration  of  these  subjects  of  the  most  vital  impor- 
tance, and  shall  be  the  more  minute  and  particular,  because  of 
the  grave  errors  inculcated  in  this  country  by  those  who  frcftn 
their  constantly  reiterating  that  they  alone  possess  correct  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  the  use  of  water,  have  succeeded  in  a  good  de- 
gree in  gaining  the  public  ear  and  the  public  confidence. 

Tempe7*ature  most  suitable  for  IiTigcdions. — Upon  this  subject,  I 
will  only  add  to  what  I  have  already  said  when  speaking  of  tem- 
perature generally,  that  cold  irrigations  have  almost  always  been 
employed  by  MM.  A.  Jossb,  Berard  and  Buschet,  and  that  after 
having  experienced  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  cold,  they 
have  concluded  that  we  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  sensation  of 
the  patient  in  determining  upon  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold. 

According  to  our  own  experience,  tepid  water  is  preferable  in 
a  majority  of  cases ;  yet  it  is  wrong  to  prescribe  cold  water  ab- 
solutely, as  we  have  before  said. 
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How  lon^  o%^ht  the  Irris^aiirm  to  be  continued. — It  ir^  difficnh  to 
fix  the  proper  daration  of  irrigations,  for  it  must  ck'pend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  affection,  the  temperament  of  the  patient,  the 
stage,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  of  the  malaJy.  Neverthclc>>3, 1 
will  state  some  of  the  rules  which  surgeons  most  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  irrigations  have  laid  down. 

Those  who  employ  cold  or  ice  water  are  in  the  h^bit  of  sus- 
pending it  when  the  patient  complains  of  a  feeling  of  cold,  in  the 
Siart  submitted  to  its  action;  but  we  must  not  be  too  hasty,  for 
1.  JossE  tells  us  that  under  \hese  circumstances  he  had  but  too 
often  seen  the  inflammation  reproduced  in  all  its  former  inten- 
sity; and  we  have  ourselves  verified  the  justness  of  this  remark. 
It  will  be  advisable  then,  not  to  su:spend  the  application  of  the 
water,  but  gradually  to  raise  the  temperature  until  the  patient  no 
longer  experiences  any  disagreeable  sensation,  and  not  to  change' 
the  treatment  until  all  chance  of  inflammation  has  disappeared. 
When  we  use  tepid  water,  we  may  continue  the  irrigation  a 
much  longer  time,  since  the  process  of  reparation  of  traumatic 
lesioQi^  goes  on  very  regularly  under  its  influence.  My  father 
employs  them  ordinarily  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  days,  and 
then  he  substitutes  for  them  water-dressings,  which  he  renews  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  their  moisture.  We  ought> 
however,  to  resume  the  irrigations  when  a  return  of  the  inflam- 
mation is  threatened. 

In  regard  to  the  particular  cases  in  which  irrigations  may  be 
employed,  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  specify,  farther  than  to 
say,  that  in  all  cases  when  inflammation  follows  surgical  acci- 
dents, from  the  miildest,  and  those  of  but  limited  extent,  to  the 
<5:'avest  and  most  extensive,  they  may  be  used  to  advantage,  but 
it  13  where  the  inflammation  is  very  violent,  and  with  diflficulty 
controlled  by  the  means  ordinarily  in  use,  that  their  great  power 
ii  most  happily  displa3'ed,  as  well  as  in  those  cases  where  the 
purulent  secretion  is  copious  and  profuse. 

Advantages. — In  violent  traumatic  inflammations,  water  con- 
stantly renewed,  and  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature — abstracts 
the  qiorbid  caloric,  and  afterwards,  where  suppuration  is  estab- 
lished, the  pa?  is  removed  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  and  we  have 
lea.q  reason  to  apprehend  purulent  absorption  and  it^  conse- 
quences. 

Inconveniences. — In  trath  I  know  of  none  which  may  not  be 
attributed  to  any  other  therapeutic  agent,  if  improperly  applied. 
If,  for  example,  the  temperature  is  too  low,  there  may  result 
too  violent  repercussion  of  the  inflammation,  gangrene,  &c.  If 
the  water  does  not  escape  freely,  but  only  irregularly,  there  will 
follow  mischievous  alternations  of  action  and  reaction,  the  came 
as  if  the  temperature  w^^  irregular.  These  points  demand, 
therefore,  the  greatest  attention. 

It  has  been  said,  that  irrigations  act  superficially.    The  numer- 
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OOB  caaes  of  gr&v6  and  deep  lesiottfl,  in  whidi  thb  means  has 
been  employed  Mdtfa  wonderful  fluccess  do  not  permit  me  to  hold 
this  opinion. 

En  resume^  oontinued  irrigation  is  a  powerful  means  which  has 
already  rendered  the  greatest  service  in  many  cases,  and  which 
could  lender  still  greater  service  if  it  were  better  appreciated.  I 
shall  be  happy  if  i  have  succeeded  in  recalling  attention  to  this 
means,  and  if  I  have  successfully  shown  that  the  inconveniences 
with  which  it  has  been  charged,  are  due,  mostly,  to  the  too  low 
temperature  of  the  liquid  employed.  On  account  of  the  difficul- 
ty of  finding  an  apparatus  suited  to  all  circumstances  in  which 
we  may  be  placed,  I  have  sought  to  indicate  simple  methods,  and 
such  as  may  be  adopted  everj'where.  If,  however,  irrigations 
could  not  be  employed,  we  might  have  recourse  to  immersions^  or 
to  the  water-dressings. 

Immersion. — Immersion  is  the  act  of  plunging  the  body,  or 
some  portion  of  it  into  a  liquid ;  in  a  word,  it  is  a  bath,  either 

Seneral  or  local.  In  surgery,  immersions  being  usually  made 
uring  a  certain  period,  and  with  a  uniform  temperature,  and 
sometimes  even  with  a  constant  renewal  of  the  liquid,  it  is  proper 
I  think  to  speak  of  immersion  as  ctmiinued^  as  we  do  of  irriga- 
tion. Peihaps,  also,  the  word  maceration  might  be  substituted  for 
immersion. 

The  surgical  employment  of  immersions,  or  baths,  dates  back, 
as  will  be  perceived  by  a  reference  to  the  historical  part  of  this 
essay,  at  least  to  the  time  of  Lamoribk.  The  three  cases  which 
he  cites  are  quite  remarkable,  and  had  it  been  considered  proper 
to  notice  those  in  which  mineral  waters  were  employed,  many 
others  might  have  been  referred  to. 

''There  are,"  says  Percy, "  external  affections  in  which  the  local 
heat  is  so  intense  as  to  dry  rapidly  the  thickest  compresses 
drenched  with  water.  We  risk  nothing  then,  in  applying  them 
moderately  cold;  and  if  the  part  can  be  plunged  in  a  baihy  nothing 
will  more  eflectually  check  the  fury  of  the  vital  actions,  and  re- 
store calm  and  regularity  to  the  orgasm." 

Since  Pkbct,  immer^ons  had  been  employed  but  seldom,  ex- 
cept by  the  military  surgeons,  especially  in  cases  of  sprains, 
when,  io  1841,  M.  CHAauBS  Mazor,  published  a  mt moir  entitled, 
"  On  the  Localization  of  Baths  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  /nmum 
todyy  In  this  very  interesting  work  the  surgeon  of  Lausanne 
has  endeavored  to  call  the  attention  of  surgeons  to  the  advan- 
tages which  can  be  derived  from  the  use  of  water  by  immersion, 
and  to  make  known  the  various  kinds  of  apparatus  which  he  has 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  c^plying  isolated  baths  to  different 
portions  of  the  body. 

The  apparatus  of  Mr.  C.  Mazor  consists  of  metallic  vessels 
adapted  to  the  form  and  size  of  the  part  which  they  are  destined  to 
raoeive;  they  are  terminated  ui  cil  de  sacs^  if  designed  to  bathe 
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the  extremities  of  the  limbs,  and  open  at  both  ends  if  intended 
tor  other  parts,  and  famished  also  with  raffles  made  of  caontchooe 
«r  bladder,  to  prevent  the  water  from  escaping. 

Mr.  C.  MAacoR  closes  hb  memoir  with  the  fbUowing  conclosions: 

First.  These  difierent  kinds  of  apparatus  are  easily  obtained 
in  any  place,  and  at  smaU  cost. 

Second.  They  enable  us  to  localize  a  bath  upon  all  portions 
of  the  extremities,  and  without  the  patient  being  obliged  to  pal 
his  limb  out  of  the  bed,  or  in  a  declining  position,  which  is  often 
fatiguing,  and  sometimes  mischievous  or  impoe;sible;  we  ought 
always  to  be  able  to  select  and  keep  that  position  which  is  most 
convenient. 

Third.  The  liquid,  not  undergoing  any  evaporation,  will  retain 
its  warmth  a  long  time,  especially  if  we  take  the  precaution  to 
surround  the  vessel  with  a  bad  conductor  of  caloric.  The  slight 
subtraction  of  caloric  resulting  from  the  coolness  of  the  walls  of 
the  vessel,  wilt  be  compensated  by  the  heat  which  the  diseased 
limb  supplies  to  the  small  quantity  of  water  which  surrounds  it. 

Fourth.  If  we  wish  to  bathe  the  hand,  forearm,  or  the  arm, 
the  apparatus  furnished  with  rings  and  cords  might,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  suspended  from  the  neck  of  the  patient  by 
means  of  a  sling,  and  he  could  be  permitted  to  go  out  and  at- 
tend to  his  business,  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  continuing  his 
bath. 

Fifth.  The  liquid  can  be  renewed  without  changing  the  por- 
tion of  the  limb,  or  cooling  the  part  which  is  sul^ec^ed  to  the 
bath. 

Sixth.  Since  it  is  necessary  to  use  but  little  liquid,  the  cost  of 
combustibles  is  almost  nothing,  and  the  trouble  of  preparing  it  is 
trivial ;  and  if  medicated  baths  are  employed,  they  will  be  at^ 
tended  with  but  little  expense,  even  when  such  expensive  articles 
as  the  iodurets,  the  sublimates,  &c.,  are  employed. 

Seventh.  The  vessel,  being  hermetically  closed,  does  not  per- 
mit the  volatile  principle  to  escape,  which  the  water  may  contain. 

Eighth.  The  apparatus,  having  two  openings,  can  be  used 
when  we  wish  to  submit  the  limb,  or  a  portion  of  a  limb,  to  a  con- 
tinued current  of  water.  For  this  purpose  we  have  only  to 
adapt  to  the  upper  orifice  an  elastic  tube  communicating  with  a 
vessel  placed  at  a  hight  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  impul- 
sion we  wish  to  give  to  the  water.  The  inferior  orifice  remains 
open,  or  it  may  be  made  smaller  by  inserting  into  it  a  perforated 
cork,  or  a  stopcock. 

Dr.  Lbbert,  who  has  employed  the  local  baths  with  M.  Mazos's 
apparatus,  says :  I  have  used  these  baths  in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  and  found  them  most  useful  in  diseases  of  the  joints. 

In  eight  cases  of  disease  of  the  bones,  I  have  seen  the  sappu- 
ration  promptly  diminished,  and  the  condition  of  the  soft  parte 
improved  by  this  treatment.    In  several  cases  of  white  swelling 
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and  of  caries  of  die  foot,  the  patients  could  not  endure  the  posi- 
tion requisite  for  the  ordinary  foot  bath,  while  they  have  taken 
the  local  l)aths  with  the  apparatus  of  Dr.  Mazoa,  without  chang- 
ing their  position,  and  while  lying  in  bed. 

Immersions  are  more  particularly  applicable  to  diseases  of  tbe 
extremities  and  the  limbs,  and  the  parts  while  in  the  bath  must 
be  placed  in  the  position  most  favorable  for  the  return  of  the 
venous  blood,  and  for  the  ready  escape  of  the  pus  as  fast  as  it  is 
accreted.  In  case  of  injury  to  the  fingers,  toes,  or  the  penis,  we 
may  make  use  of  a  bladder,  a  portioaof  an  intestine,  or  a  bag  or 
tube  of  caoutchouc,  in  place  of  the  apparatus  cf  M.  Mazor. 

In  the  most  severe  surgical  accidents,  we  should  commence,  if 
possible,  with  immersions  or  irrigations,  or  both,  and  terminate 
with  water-dressings.  Sometimes  even,  we  may  unite  the  three 
modes  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  usual  painful  dressings, 
and  securing  those  great  benefits  which  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  water. 

Finally,  immersion  is  a  procedure  which  seems  to  have  great 
efficacy  in  cases  where  water  is  required  to  act  upon  the  deep 
structures;  here,  therefore,  it  can  be  profitably  substituted  for 
irrigations,  whose  effects  generally  are  more  superficial. 

In  comparing  the  three  principal  modes,  we  observe  that  the 
water-dressings,  if  properly  made  and  often  renewed,  4s  gener- 
ally more  simple,  and  more  easily  applied,  than  immersion  or 
irrigation ;  that  it  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  taking  off  at 
«ach  dressing,  the  pus  and  the  stratum  formed  l^y  a  mixture  of 
the  purulent  matter  and  the  substances  contained  in  the  water; 
the  granulations  are  thus  kept  always  red  and  clean. 

Irrigation  is  more  powerful  than  water-dressing,  but  more 
difficult,  and  sometimes  even  impossible  to  apply. 

Immersion  is  more  powerful  than  either,  more  prompt,  and  in 
all  respects  superior  whenever  it  can  be  properly  applied. 

M.  Amussat  closes  his  Thesis  with  the  following 

Conclusions. — The  history  of  this  branch  of  surgical  therapeu- 
tics proves,  that  from  the  origin  of  the  art  of  surgery,  and  even 
before  this  epoch,  water  was  the  agent  to  which  recourse  was 
instinctively  had  to  assuage  pain. 

But  soon  miraculous  waters,  balsams,  and  ointments  of 
all  kinds  were  employed,  and  their  use  was  continued  during  a 
long  succession  of  ages  under  the  j)rotection  of  barbarism  and 
charlatanism. 

At  last  that  great  school,  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  did  justice 
to  polypharmacy,  and  directed  all  its  efibrts  to  simplify  dressings ; 
but  it  was  only  at  rare  intervals  that  a  surgeon  recognized  the 
superiority  of  water  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end. 

Lately,  efibrts  have  been  made  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of 
water;  but  hitherto  the  old  methods  have  prevailed,  irrigations 
«nly  being  employed,  and  even  their  use  is  very  limited,  and  so 
;o  speak,  exceptional. 
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Water  used  locally,  and  at  a  proper  temperature,  is,  in  the 
treatment  of  surgical  aflfections,  the  most  powerful  antiphlogistic 
which  ^yve  possess ;  it  is  also  the  most  easily  procured,  and  the 
most  easily  applied ;  it  cleanses,  cools  the  wound,  assuages  the 
pain ;  is  the  best  balm,  and  as  Briot  says,  le  vulnermrc  par  excel- 
lence. 

The  use  of  water,  topically,  embraces  three  principal  modes, 
under  which  all  others  may  be  classed;  these  are  water-dress- 
ings, irrigation,  and  immersion. 

Water-dressings,  such  as  we  have  described,  that  is,  properly 
moistened  and  renewed,  are  destined  to  render  important  ser- 
vices to  surgery. 

Irrigation  is  an  exellent  means,  which  has  already  rendered 
much  service ;  but  it  is  too  seldom  employed,  and,  indeed,  it  hat 
been  almost  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  difEcuIty  attending 
its  application,  and  the  accidents  resulting  from  the  too  low  tem- 
perature at  which  it  has  been  generally  employed. 

We  have  sought  to  diminish  its  inconveniences  by  indicating 
more  simple  apparatus,  and  by  insisting  upon  the  use  of  tepid 
water,  which  it  appears  to  us,  ought  to  be  preferred  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases;  still  we  think  that  immersion  and  water- 
dressings  can  oflen  be  substituted  with  advantage. 

Immersion,  or  the  local  bath,  more  or  less  prolonged,  is  too 
much  neglected,  even  where  the  parts  can  be  most  easily  im- 
mersed ;  it  is  a  means  whose  results  are  very  prompt,  and  infi- 
nitely superior  to  cataplasms,  and  even  to  irrigations  or  water- 
dressings. 

By  these  three  methods,  separate  or  combined,  we  can  meet 
every  indication,  and  obtain  results  truly  wonderful.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  trial  of  them  in  lesions  of  the  fingers  and  penis, 
to  force  a  conviction  of  their  superiority  over  all  other  modes  of 
dressing,  and  to  ensure  their  application  afterwards,  in  the  most 
serious  lesions,  wherever  their  seat. 

Finally,  I  have  endeavored  in  this  essay,  by  historical  docu- 
ments, and  by  comparative  experiments,  to  establish  the  advan- 
tages of  water  over  every  other  topical  application ;  and  after 
the  remarkable  results  which  have  already  been  obtained,  I  am 
encouraged  to  hope  that  soon  this  therapeutical  agent  will 
occupy  the  first  place  in  surgery  as  a  local  antiphlogistic. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  learned  author  of  the  Thesis, 
from  which  we  have  extracted  the  foregoing,  is  engaged  on  a  more 
elaborate  work  upon  the  use  of  water,  and  if  such  be  the  fact, 
we  can  but  hope  that  the  translator,  who  has  so  happily  rendered 
the  present  work  into  English,  will  also  favor  the  profession  in 
America,  with  the  larger  one,  in  our  vernacular. 

Waterbury,  Vt. 
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THE  VETERINARY  ART. 


BT  G.  B.  DADD,  M.  D.  ▼.  8. 


The  veterinary  art,  which  I  profess  to  teach  and  practice,  has 
been  too  long  neglected,  in  this  country;  that  the  community 
should  neglect  it  is  not,  under  the  circumstances,  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, for  they  have  estimated  it  in  exact  ratio  to  the  abilities  of 
the  barn-yard  '*  Dodor  /"  But  for  medical  men  to  let  such  gd- 
den  opportunities  for  investigation  in  the  broad  field  of  compara- 
tive a,natomy,  which  this  peculiar  department  of  practice  presents, 
is  truly  unfortunate.  The  great  surgeons  of  Europe  have  always 
given  this  science  their  cooperation  and  support,  and  have  consid- 
ered it  BO  identified  with  human  practice,  that  they  have  termed 
it  the  '^  sister  science/'  and  would  as  soon  think  of  separating  the 
practice  of  medicine  from  that  of  surgery  as  to  draw  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  human  and  veterinary  therapeutics.  One 
nf  the  most  distinguished  veterinary  surgeons  England  ever  pro- 
duced says,  "  So  much  analogy  is  there  throughout,  between  die 
structure  and  economy  of  the  horse  and  those  of  the  human  sub- 
ject, and  so  alike  are  the  chief  phenomena  of  pathology,  that  the 
Doctor  has  but  little  to  do  to  become  a  veterinary  surgeon."  .  . 
"  The  theory  of  medicine  in  the  human  subject  is  the  theory  of 
medicine  in  the  brute ;  it  is  the  application   of  that  theory — ^the 

Eractice  alone  that  differs ;  whether  we  prescribe  for  a  man  or  a 
orse,  a  dog  or  a  cat,  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy  are  the 
same  in  all  and  one,  and  that  an  unerring  system  of  principles, 
built  upon  ascertained  and  established  truths,  is  to  dictate  our 
practice  in  all.  Every  day's  experience  only  serves  to  confirm 
this  our  belief;  in  showing  us  now  often  the  disease  of  a  horse 
arises  from  the  same  causes  of  those  of  a  man,  exhibits  the  same 
indications  and  require  a  similar  method  of  cure." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  American  physicians  will  take  hold  of 
tills  subject  and  give  it  that  attention  which  its  claims  demand, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  and  your  associate  professors  will 
instruct  students  to  explore  this  most  delightful  and  interesting 
field  of  science. 

The  following  case,  reported  by  J.  Baker,  V.  S.,  for  the  London 
"  Veterinarian,"  I  have  tnought  may  prove  interesting  to  somt 
of  your  readers,  and  if  so,  I  have  more  of  the  same  sort. 


SCROFULOUS  DIATHESIS  IN  A  BULLOCK. 

During  a  late  visit  to  the  hunting  establishment  of  Robert 
Iiildyard,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Stokesley,  accident  led  me  to  that 

Eart  where  animals  are  slaughtered  for  the  use  of  his   pack  of 
ounds.    While  there,  a  bullock  about  sixteen  months   old  was 
brought  in,  the  property  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  "  short^hora 
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breeders,''  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkflhire.  A  few  days  pre- 
vious to  this,  my  father  had  been  requested  to  attend  this 
beast,  but  upon  doing  so,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  case  was 
one  beyond  the  power  of  medicine,  and  recommended  the  ani- 
mal to  be  destroyed.  When  brought  into  the  slaughter  yard,  it 
was  very  thin  in  condition,  and  was  in  such  a  debUitated  state, 
that  it  had  not  been  able  to  travel  half  a  mile  without  lying 
down.  This  animal  had  been  one  of  the  most  thriving  in  the 
stock,  and  was  looked  upon  with  no  little  interest  by  its  owner ; 
but  when  about  twelve  months  old,  it  ceased  to  grow  so  well  as 
it  ought  to  have  done.  Castration  was  then  performed,  and  the 
animal  sent  to  a  farm  some  miles  distant,  in  hopes  that  a  change 
of  pasture  would  be  beneficial. 

At  first  sight  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  appearance  of 
the  bullock,  with  the  exception  of  the  attenuated  condition  alrea- 
dy named.  But,  on  attentive  examination,  there  was  a  peculiar 
listlessness  and  languor  which  well  betokened  the  existence  of 
disease  in  some  internal  organ,  the  exact  nature  of  which,  how- 
ever, I  was  not  prepared  to  determine. 

I  shall  now  describe,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  appearances  of 
the  different  organs  as  they  came  under  my  observation.  The 
first  examined  was  the  liver,  which  was  in  a  peculiar  condition, 
from  the  presence  of  tuberculous  matter,  of  a  yellow  color  and 
dense  texture,  deposited  in  isolated  roundish  masses  and  develo- 
ped in  various  parts  of  its  surface.  Otherwise  the  appearance  of 
the  gland  was  healthy. 

I  next  examined  one  of  the  kidneys,  which  was  considerably 
enlarged.  Upon  pcussing  a  scalpel  through  a  portion,  which  seem- 
ed lighter  in  color  and  more  prominent  than  the  rest,  there  was 
a  grating  sound,  as  if  it  had  come  in  contact  with  small  gravel, 
followed  by  an  escape  of  a  fluid,  resembling  pus,  containing  floc- 
culi  of  a  curd-like  matter  in  suspension.  On  passing  the  finger 
into  the  orifice  made  by  the  scalpel,  it  had  a  peculiar  gritty  feel, 
and  contained  something  of  a  calcareous  nature  embedded  in  the 
glandular  substance. 

My  attention  was  next  directed  to  the  mesenteric  glands,  which 
were  of  an  unusually  large  size,  and  when  put  into  the  scales,  they 
weighed  6^  lbs.  They  seemed  to  be  composed  of  a  mass  of 
tuberculous  matter,  in  various  stages  of  development.  On 
opening  some  of  them,  thev  presented  a  dark  yellow  appearance 
oi  dense  consistency,  and  the  gritty  feel  before  mentioned.  Oth- 
ers were  of  a  lighter  color  internally,  and  looked  as  if  the  matter 
waa  in  a  state  of  disorganization.  Others,  aeain,  presented  large 
internal  cavities,  and  as  soon  as  pricked  by  ue  scalpel,  sent  forth 
a  fluid  resembling  whey,  which  emitted  a  peculiarly  faint  odor. 

The  heart  next  came  under  my  observation,  as  presenting  a 
Tery  peculiar  appearance.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  of  very  ktfge 
size ;  the  total  weight  of  matter  contained  in  the  pericardium 
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being  26  lbs.  On  paseing  a  scalpel  through  the  fibro-serous 
membrane  and  its  contents  on  a  line,  aj  near  as  possible  with 
the  septum  ventriculorum,  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  observe 
the  heart  itself  totally  enveloped  from  its  base  to  its  apex,  in  a 
dense  mass  of  tuberculous  matter,  varying  from  two  and  a  half  to 
four  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness.  Unlike  the  other  morbid  pro- 
ducts which  I  have  described,  thb  seemed  to  present  one  uniform 
state  of  development.  There  was  no  softening  either  in  the  centre 
or  the  circumference,  but  a  similitude  of  structure  throughout. 

The  substance  of  the  heart  itself  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
atrophy ;  the  muscular  fibres  being  pale  in  color,  and  loose  in 
texture.  I  carefully  examined  the  tricuspid,  mitral,  and  semi- 
lunar valves,  without  being  able  to  discover  any  tubercular  depos- 
its; indeed,  the  interior  of  the  organ  was  perfectly  normal,  with 
the  exception  of  an  osseous  deposit  in  the  septum  auriculorum. 

By  careful  dissection,  I  could  separate  the  pericardium  from  the 
tuberculous  matter,  to  which  it  seemed  to  be  attached  by  a  layer 
of  areolar  tissue.  Probably  my  dissection  might  be  faulty  ;  but 
when  I  attempted  to  separate  the  morbid  deposits  from  the  pari- 
etes  of  the  heart  itself,  1  could  not  succeed  without  iqjuring  the 
muscular  structure  of  the  organ. 

Between  the  tubercular  deposit  and  the  base  of  the  heart  there 
was  the  usual  quantity  of  adipose  tissue. 

There  was  no  fluid  of  any  Kind  inside  the  pericardium. 

I  have  never  seen  in  any  previous  dissection  the  coronary  ar- 
teries so  largely  developed. 

The  scrofulus  diathesis  is  a  disease,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that 
has  escaped,  in  a  great  measure,  the  notice  of  writers  on  cattle 
pathology ;  this  may  be,  doubtless,  owing  to  peculiarities  of  dis- 
trict, &c.,  as  I  have  never  met  with  it  myself  but  on  one  farm 
and  in  one  stock ;  and  though  I  have  sometimes  read  of  a  com- 
plaint called  dyers,  referring  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  glands  of 
the  neck,  yet  the  manner  of  description,  and  the  method  advised 
for  the  cure,  leave  us  very  much  in  doubt  whether  the  writers  in 
manv  instances,  understood  the  true  nature  of  the  ailment. 

1  have  seen  the  glands  of  the  head  and  neck  very  much  en- 
larged and  in  various  stages  of  morbid  development,  some  hard  in 
texture,  others  containing  a  milky  puriform  matter  of  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  cream,  and  of  a  peculiar  faint  odor.  Not  above 
three  months  since,  I  was  present  in  a  butcher^s  shop,  where  a 
beautiful  heifer,  high  bred,  and  very  fat,  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
bullock  above  mentioned,  was  aI>out  to  be  slaughtered,  and  which 
I  knew  was  affected  with  scrofulous  enlargements  about  the  head 
and  neck,  and  on  the  butcher  taking  off  the  anterior  extremity, 
he  cut  into  a  large  tumor,  containing  about  three  pints  of  the 
cream-like  matter  just  described. 

I  have  also  seen  enlargements  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  but 
never  in  any  one  instance  observed  or  heard  of  die  tubercular 
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diathesb  being  developed  inside  the  pericardiam,  as  in  tbe  above 
case.  And  it  is  the  more  remaricable,  when  we  reflect  to  what  an 
extent  the  morbid  growths  had  already  proceeded,  the  animal  not 
being  much  above  half  grown.  The  heart  itself,  at  the  utmost, 
would  not  weigh  above  three  pounds,  thus  leaving  twenty-five 
pounds  v^ight  of  a  foreign  substance  closely  attached  to  an  or- 
^an  which  is  the  centre  of  the  circulatioii,  «uid  whose  unimpeded 
action  is  deemed  essential  to  the  prolongation  of  life.  It 
would  appear  almost  impossible  for  the  heart,  situated  as  it  was, 
so  to  contract  upon  its  contents  as  to  send  the  blood  in  a  normal 
manner  to  the  various  parts  of  tbe  organism. 

I  believe  it  is  a  disputed  question,  whether  the  matter  which 
fomiB  tubercles  is  organized  or  not.  Hooper,  alter  quoting  L®n- 
nac  on  this  point,  says,  "  Tubercle  is  tkus  regarded  by  Losnnac  as 
an  organized  product,  which  undergoes  changes  by  virtue  of  ac« 
tions  carried  on  within  itsetf.  Tbis  opinion,  however,  is  now  gen- 
erally considered  erroneous,  and  tubercular  matter  is  regarded  as 
a  mere  unorganized  deposit.  The  soiVenifig  process  doen  not 
arise  from  any  action  carried  on  by  tlic  tubercle  itself,  but  from 
the  action  of  the  surrounding  living  parts.  Lsnnac,  in  suppo- 
sing that  it  commenced  in  the  centre  of  the  tubercle,  appears  to 
have  been  misled  by  an  anatomical  deception,  which  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Carsw«lK  The  softening  generally  commen- 
ces at  the  circumference,  and  is  always  caused  by  the  admixture 
of  fluid  secreted  by  the  vessels  of  the  surrounding  texture,  which 
are  irritated  by  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  acting  as  a  foreign 
body.*'  Now,  ki  the  case  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  before  men- 
tioned, I  think  we  might  distinguish  three  distinct  stages  of  devel- 
opxnenty  and  so  far  as  my  judgment  would  lead  me,  I  should  de- 
cidedly infer  that  the  softening  commenced  at  the  centre,  and  not 
at  the  circumference ;  for  whilst  the  gltmds  had  the  same  appear- 
ance externally,  they  presented  very  marked  internal  difierence 
when  opened. 

There  is  one  thing  which  1  have  to  regret,  viz:  that  the  peculiar 
manner  of  destroying  this  animal  prevented  the  possibility  of  my 
dissecting  tbe  brain.  Darkness  also  put  a  stop  to  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  lunge",  or  1  have  no  doubt  vomica  would  have 
been  found  to  some  extent  in  their  structuie. 

Soston^  Mass.y  May^  1852. 
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Chloroform  for  Animals. — A  stallion  was  subdued  in  forty  sec- 
onds, at  Washington,  preparatory  to  a  severe  operation.  He  lay 
perfectly  quiet,  and  unconscious  of  tbe  loss  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected.  This  suggests  the  propriety  of  giving  chloroform  to 
all  of  our  domestic  animals,  when  they  are  doomed  to  the  pain- 
ful maimings  which  we  impose  upon  them  in  our  domestic 
economy » — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
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PART  IL-MISCELLANEOUS  SELECTIONS. 
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TREATaiENT  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

With  all  the  alleged  remedies  and  proposed  palliatives,  this 
disease  still  defies  the  skill  of  the  profession.  Irregulars  ait? 
managing  a  profitable  business,  simply  because  sufferers  by  eon- 
sumption  have  no  confidence  in  any  order  of  educated  physicians, 
whether  of  the  old  school  or  new.  No  one  is  blamabie  for  tbi^ 
state  of  things,  and  yet  it  is  excessively  mortifying  that  accom- 
plished, learned  practitioners  cannot  compete  with  ignoramuses 
who  never  read  a  book  in  their  lives.  We  are  told  that  the  rea- 
son why  such  adventurers  are  employed  by  those  who  ought  to 
set  a  better  example,  and  show  some  respect  for  a  well-taught, 
laborious,  conscientious  medical  adviser,  is  that  the  profession  had 
not  made  a  single  advance  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption  since  the  days  of  Galen,  and  therefore  it  is 
justifiable  to  call  upon  those  who  are  trying  to  improve  upon  the 
little  they  do  know.  Thus  quacks  are  supposed  to  be  advancing, 
while  we  stand  still,  in  the  dignity  of  insulted  majesty,  feeling 
that  our  rights  have  been  invaded  by  knaves.  This  impression  \s 
extensively  radiating;  and  if  we  cannot  make  any  judicious 
movements  in  this  particular  line  of  medication,  our  services  will 
ultimately  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  and  a  further  mortification 
may  be  expected.  Persuading  patients  to  go  South  or  die,  or 
urging  them  to  remain  at  home  in  the  midst  of  their  friends,  effects 
no  cures.  Why  should  it  not  be  advisable  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
'  tunity  to  try  the  influence  of  an  extreme  northern  location?  Our 
medical  friends  have  not  experimented  in  that  direction,  and  con- 
Fcquently  the  field  is  open  for  a  beginning.  Without  assigning 
reasons  for  suggesting  this  plan,  there  are  strong  ones  for  believ- 
ing that  beneficial  results  might  be  calculated  upon  by  adopting 
this  new  course.  If  any  of  our  correspondents  have  made  expk»- 
rations,  and  ascertained  what  might  be  expected,  good  or  bad, 
from  placing  consumptives  at  the  north  of  Quebec,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  disease,  it  would  be  extremely  gratifying  to  hear 
from  them. — Boston  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal. 

So  far  as  the  Eclectic  Practice  is  concerned,  we  claim  to  have 
improved  some  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  n. 


PROGRESS  OF  MEDICINE  IN  AMERICA. 

Whatever  of  importance  is  discovered  in  Europe  ib  quickly 
propagated  in  the  United  States.  Youthful  as  the  institutions  of 
this  country  are,  they    contain  the  elements  of  thrift.     They 
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encourage  the  search  after  knowledge  from  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  its  difldision  among  the  people.  This  is  the  way  to  have  a 
nation  of  intelligent  minds.  True  prosperity  and  happiness  de- 
pend upon  education,  and  the  moral  nature  is  strengthened  and 
matured  by  those  processes  which  unfold  the  innate  powers  of 
intellect'.  The  more  science  we  have  in  practical  medicine,  the 
more  we  shall  want;  and  predicting  its  future  state  upon  this 
acknowledged  principle,  it  is  probable  that  this  comparatively 
new  region  of  tfie  world  is  destined  to  take  the  lead  in  coming 
ages,  in  medical  literature  and  science,  as  is  now  done  by  London 
and  Paris.  At  present  no  section  of  Europe  can  boast  of  a  high- 
er order  of  professional  talent,  or  greater  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests and  advancement  of  whatever  pertains  to  the  healing  art, 
than  America.  It  is  quite  wonderful,  since  the  organization  of 
the  United  States  government,  still  within  the  recollection  of  many 
living  witnesses,  how  much  has  been  accomplished  among  us. — 
Schools,  books  and  libraries  have  multiplied  astonishingly,  nnd 
within  fifty  years  far  more  has  been  gained  for  science  and  hu- 
manity than  marked  the  progress  of  the  same  pursuits  in  Europe 
in  two  centuries.  But  this  is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  fatherland. 
Wc  shine  in  too  many  borrowed  plumes.  Respecting  the  number 
and  inactivity  of  our  schools  of  medicine,  no  comments  are  here 
nccesgary;  since  it  is  obvious  that,  while  they  are  too  numerous 
for  thcmi^elves  as  well  as  the  public,  they  actuall}  give  an  on- 
ward and  upward  tone  to  the  progress  of  the  doctrines  they  teach. 
While  the  old  countries,  therefore,  are  approaching  their  dotage, 
Young  America  is  full  of  life  and  vigor.  Medicine  in  America 
cannot  lose  its  character,  nor  permanently  deteriorate.  The 
weeds  of  opposition  may  interfere  for  a  time  with  its  growth  and 
choke  it,  but  it  will  live,  expand,  and  benefit  the  nations.  In  no 
one  branch  of  human  acquirements,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  will 
these  United  States  take  a  more  preeminent  rank,  in  future 
years,  than  in  medicine.  If  our  present  condition  is  any  indica- 
tion of  progress,  there  is  no  limiting  the  extent  of  our  successes 
in  this  noble,  but  at  present  imperfectly  appreciated,  science. 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
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SARRACENIA,  PURPUREA. 


BY    C.    II.   CLBAVELAND,   M.  D. 


Among  the  many  indigenous  plants,  posaessing  valuable  medi- 
cinal properties,  though  not  mentioned  by  writers  on  Materia  Me- 
dica,  taat  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  not  undeserv- 
ing the  critical  attention  of  the  practitioner  of  medicine. 

I  find  no  mention  made  of  it  in  the  United  States  Dispensatory 
Ijf  Wood  and  Bache^  in  Pereira*s  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
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ki  tile  American   VtgetaUe  Pt'octice  by  Malison,  nor  in  Bcach'^ 

American  Practice  and  Family  Physician.  As  I  have  never  Been 
the  United  Slates  Eclectic  Dispensatory  by  Kin§  and  Neicton,  I  am 
unable  to  say  whether  tbaU:  contains  a  notice  of  the  plant,  or  not. 
It  may  seem  strange,  that  so  peculiar  a  plant  should  escape  the 
notice  of  mos''  writers  ;  but  it  is  to  be  noped,  it  will  not  longer 
remain  in  obscurity. 

The  Sarracenioe,  or  side-saddle  plants  is  placed,  by  Eaton  and 
Wright,  in  the  class  Polyandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  In  the 
natural  arrai^ement,  it  belongs  to  the  class  Endogenes,  ami  or- 
der Sarraceniacese*.  Linneus  placed  it  in  the  same  class  in  which 
Eaton  and  Wright  have  since  arranged  it.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America;  and,  a«  yet,  has  been  discovered  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world. 

its  flowera  are  solitary  and  terminal,  calyx  double,  persistenl^ 
three  and  five  celled,  three-leaved  externally,  five-leaved  inter- 
nally ;  corol  five-petalled,  caducous ;  deciduous,  erect ;  stigma 
very  l£tfg.e,  erect,  permanent,  covering  the  stamens,  clvpeftte^  pel- 
tate ;  capsule  five-celled,  ilve-valved,  man/y  seeded.  Leaves  radi- 
cal, alternate,  opercsdoid,  retorsely  pilose — the  pilosity  causing  ev- 
erything: which  falls  upon  the  leaf,  to  be  carried  toward  the  petiole. 

llie  leaf  is  ako  furnished  with  a  lateral  wing,  which  assists  in 
supplying,  the  cup-portion  of  it  with  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances y  and  these  substances  are  retained  in  the  water,  which 
is  almost  always  present  in  the  base  of  the  cup,  where  they  un- 
dergo decomposition,  or  a  sort  of  digestion,  and  serve  as  nutri- 
ment ta  the  plant. 

Of  the  sarracenise,  there  are  several  varieties.  The  one  above- 
named  is  the  only  one  which  has  fallen  under  the  observation  of 
the  writer.  The  heterophylla  is^  a  rare  and  curious  variety, — said 
to  be  fbut^'in  the  swamps  in  Northampton,  Mass.  The  rubra  is 
a  southern  variety.  Flava  is,  also,  a  native  of  the  South.  The 
varioiaris  is  found  near  Charleston,  S^.  C.  The  drumniondii  is 
found  in  Floridia.  The  psytUicina  is  a  native  of  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  LDuisiana.  All  these  varieties  are  found  most  abundantly 
in  wet  places  ;  and  the  purpurea^  when  observed  by  the  writer,  is 
always  a  habitat  of  spfaagneous  bogs. 

As  long  since  as  the  writer's  earliest  recollection,  an  aged 
female  living  near  tm&ther's  residence,  was  famous  for  the  symp 
which  she  mtade  for  tbe  care  of  chlorosis  and  other  derange- 
ments o€  the  uterine  organs,  and  for  the  relief  of  dyspepsia  and 
other  gastric  difficulties.  Not  all  the  ingredients  of  the  syrup 
were  made  known  to  those  who  purchased  of  her ;  but,  after  a 
time,  it  was  discovered,  that  it  owed  all  its  active  properties  to 
the  sarracema,  with  perhaps  the  mucilage  of  the  osmunda  regedts. 
Within  the  last  five  years,  I  have  again  had  my  attention  called 
to  the  side-saddle  plant,  from  learning,  that  it  was  used  by  a 
Canadian  French  doctor  as  a  regulator  of  uterine  derangements  ; 
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and,  for  several  yean,  I  have,  with  satisfactory  fluccess,  pre- 
scribed it,  in  many  cases  of  gastric  disease,  in  the  form  of  an 
infusion,  or  in  that  of  a  syrup,  made  from  the  leaf  or  the  root. 

During  the  year  1847,  Dr.  F.  P.  Porcher,  of  South  Carolina,  ex- 
perimented with  the  roaif  or  that  portion  of  the  stem  which  b  be- 
low the  sur&ce  of  the  ground;  and  he  details  the  following  results. 
He  thinks  the  bitter  and  astringent  principles  of  the  plant  are  im- 
perfectly extracted  by  water,  and  that  the  decoction  is  even  more 
destitute  of  these  properties,  than  the  cold  inilision.  He  made 
trial  of  the  root,  in  a  recent  state,  as  well  as  of  the  dried  root,  on 
his  own  person,  and  he  gives  the  following,  as  the  result  of  one  of 
his  experiments.  ''Dec.  4th.  We  again  commenced  experi- 
menting with  it.  It  had  become  dry,  having  been  rolled  into  pills 
of  three  grains  each.  Of  these  we  took  sixty, (180  grs.,^  between 
ten  and  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M,,  upon  a  comparatively  empty 
stomach,  swallowing  them,  at  intervals,  six  or  eight  at  a  time. 
Its  diuretic  action  in  this  instance  was  frequently  repeated, — the 
secretion  being  increased  in  quantity,  pure,  limpid,  and  colorless, 
with  scarcely  any  sediment  after  several  hours'  standing. 

"  Its  action,  on  the  stomach,  resembled  that  following  its  first 
employment,  being  attended  with  the  same  phenomena.  A  feel- 
ing of  emptiness  was  produced  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  After 
retiring  to  bed,  the  whole  abdominal  region  was  in  a  state  of  com- 
motion,— extending  along  the  tract  of  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing colon,  all  of  which  appeared  to  participate  in  a  kind  of  rolling 
motion  produced  by  it.  To  these,  were  added  involuntary  rumb- 
ling sounds,  as  if  the  entire  alimentary  tube  was  stimulated,  and 
an  apparently  forewarning  cathartic  effect.  We  are  led  to  believe, 
that  Its  astringent  property  presented  this  result.  There  was, 
abo,  tenderness  on  pressure  at  the  epigastrium. 

*'  The  feeling  of  congestion  about  the  head,  with  irregularity  of 
the  heart's  action,  which  lasted  severed  days^  was  again  observed. 
Before  morning,  the  pulse  rose  to  100  by  the  watch, — ^resuming 
its  usual  frequency  after  a  time.  We  were  prevented  by  sleep, 
which  was  disturbed,  from  ascertaining  positively  the  coexistence 
of  strange  impressions  on  the  sensorial  functions.  The  general 
vigor  of  the  aigestive  apparatus  was  increased.  The  appetite 
following  the  next  day  was  unusually  active, — seeming  to  de- 
mand much  more  to  satisfy  its  requirements ;  but  there  was  a 
sense  of  pain  about  the  stomach,  like  that  following  inflanunation, 
or  that  felt  in  the  muscular  tissue  after  a  limb  nas  been  over- 
tasked." , 

In  the  first  experiment,  in  which  Dr.  Porcher  took  140  grains  of 
ihe  fresh  root,  the  symptoms  produced  were  very  similar  to  those 
detailed  in  the  above  quotation, — pointing  dbtinctly  to  the  parts 
of  the  system  influenced  by  the  drug:  namely,  the  gastric  Aliments 
of  the  ganglionic,  or  organic  system  of  nerves.  This  produced 
an  increased  action  of  the  circulatoiy  system,  and  drove  the  blood 
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to  the  head.  It  also,  increased  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  en- 
tire alimentary  canal,  and  promoted  the  renal,  and  other  glandu- 
lar secretions,  without  any  apparent  effect  upon  the  nerves  of 
animal  life. 

As  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Porcher  are  directly  corroborative  of 
those  made  by  the  writer,  and  confirmatory^  of  the  utility  of  the 
plant  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  sluggish  or  torpid  condition  of 
the  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  or  the  uterus, 
producing  costiveness,  dyspepsia,  amenorrhoea,  dysmenorrhcea, 
and  the  various  functional  derangements  which  are  so  commonly 
to  be  met  with,  it  must  be  evident,  that  this  plant  possesses 
valuable  properties,  which  render  it  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  enlightened  practitioner. 

The  plant  has  not  yet  been  much  used.  It  would,  therefore, 
appear  improper  to  speak  of  the  best  mode  of  preparing  it,  or  of 
the  amount  necesssury  to  be  given,  to  produce  the  desired  result. 
Probably,  however,  it  will  seldom  be  found  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  heroic  doses  taken  by  Dr.  Porcher,  or  to  expect  from  its  use 
the  immediate  effects  observed  by  him.  In  almost  all  cases,  gas- 
tric debility,  dyspepsia,  sick-headache,  &c  ,  are  accompanied  with 
a  constipated  condition  of  the  bowels ;  and  it  would  seem  desira- 
ble to  prepare  the  article  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  extract  the  as- 
tringent principle,  whatever  that  may  be ;  and  doubtless  the  in- 
fusion or  the  syrup  is  as  good  a  preparation  as  any.  In  those 
cases,  however,  which  sometimes  occur,  when  there  is  chronic 
diarrhoea,  without  much  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  it  is  alto- 
gether probable,  that  a  cold  infusion  would  be  preferable. 

It  is  even  possible,  that  a  new  salt,  similar  to  morphia  or  quinia, 
might  be  extracted  from  the  plant,  and  a  new  and  valuable  reme- 
dy be  added  to  our  Materia  Medica. 

Let  those  who  have  faith  in  the  medical  properties  of  our  in- 
digenous plants,  try,  for  a  short  time,  the  powers  of  the  sarrace- 
nia,  and  publish  the  results  of  their  observation.  Then  we  shall 
soon  possess  the  information  necessary  to  guide  us  in  its  admin- 
istration. 

Waterbu9p,  Vt.,  April,  1852. 
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REUNION  OF  WOUNDS  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD,  WITH 
RESTORATION  ^F  ITS  LOST  FUNCTIONS. 


BT  M.  BBOWN-8BaUAU>. 


During  the  last  three  years,  M.  Brown-Sequard  has  made  a 
considerable  number  of  experiments,  with  the  view  of  determining 
the  degree  of  reparative  power  which  exists  in  the  spinal  cord; 
the  result  of  which  are  very  remarkable.    The  following  is  one 
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of  the  most  striking: — The  spinal  cord  of  a  pigeon  was  entirely 
divided  between  the  5th  and  6th  dorsal  vertebrse ;  and  the  opera- 
tion was  followed  by  complete  paralysis  of  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body,  as  regarded  sensibility  and  voluntary  movement.  At 
the  end  of  three  months,  voluntary  movements  began  to  show., 
themselves,  in  the  midst  of  reflex  actions ;  and  sensibility  also  re*- 
appeared.  These  powers  gradually  augmented ;  and,  six  months 
after  the  operation,  the  bird  could  stand  for  some  minutes,  but 
fell  if  it  attempted  to  walk.  In  the  course  of  the  seventh  month 
it  began  to  walk,  but  unsteadily,  helping  itself  by  its  wings.  By 
the  end  of  the  eighth  month,  it  could  walk  slowly  without  support ; 
but,  if  it  attempted  to  walk  fast,  it  fell  over,  unless  it  supported 
by  its  wings.  Twelve  months  after  the  operation,  it  could  runj 
and,  when  the  account  of  the  case  was  drawn  up,  fifteen  months, . 
after  the  section  had  been  made,  its  progression  seemed  in  all 
respects  normal,  save  that  a  certain  degree  of  stiflhess  remained 
in  its  gait. 

In  several  Guinea-pigs,  in  which  the  section  had  only  been 
niade  through  one-half  of  the  spinal  cord,  an  incomplete  return  of 
voluntary  power  was  observed  within  seven  or  eight  months  after  . 
the  operation.  In  the  case  of  one  Guinea-pig,  which  had  been 
sutgected  to  this  operation  a  year  before,  and  in  which  sensibility  . 
appeared  to  have  been  completely  restored,  and  voluntary  move-. 
ment  less  completely,  a  careful  examination  was  made  of  the  in- 
jured part.  It  was  found  tliat  the  section  had  traversed  both  the 
posterior  columns,  as  well  as  the  interior  and  lateral  columns,  and 
a  portion  of  the  grey  substance  on  the  right  side;  all  of  which 
parts  exhibited  a  sort  of  contraction,  the  continuity  of  the  divided 
parls  being  reestablished  by  a  whitish  cicatrix.  On  examining 
substance  of  this  cicatrix,  it  was  found  to  be  ingreat  part  made 
up  of  fibres  of  areolar  tissue,  the  direction  of  which  was  transverse ' 
or  oblique  ;  but  these  were  crossed  by  great  numbers  of  nerve- 
fibres  running  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  which  exhibited  a  double 
contour,  and  were  uninterruptedly  continuous  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  cicatrix.  Amongst  these  were  scattered  some 
ganglionic  corpuscles.  A  like  leproduction  of  nerve-fibres,  in  the 
cicatrix  of  the  spinal  cord,  has  been  substantiated  by  M.  Brown- 
Seq^uard  in  two  other  cases. — Gazette  Medicate^  No.  30. 


CONTINUED  FEVER,  LARGE  DOSES  OF  QUINLNE  IN. 

Dr.  R.  DuNBAB,  {Medical  TineSy  Oct.4y  1851,)  in  direct  opposition 
to  all  who  believe  in  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  advanced  in 
the  last  article,  considers  the  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  of 
the  tropics  to  be  identical  with  the  typhus  of  this  country,  and 
with  tiua  conviction  has  been  induced  to  treat  the  latter  by  the 
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former.    (See  "Abstract,"  Vol.  V.,  p.  168.)    The  doses  he  gives 
are  ten  or  twelve  grains,  repeated  at  intervals  not  exceeding  two 
hours.    Three  or  four  of  these  doses  will,  he  says,  in  general  be 
sufficient  to  exert  the  specific  in^uence  of  the  medicine,  which 
is  displayed  by  dizziness  of  the  head  and  tinnitus  aurium,  or  in 
the  rapid  subsidence  of  all  the  urgent  symptoms.    In  the  latter 
event,  he  observes,  three  grcdns  of  quinine,  or  some  vegetable 
bitter  infusion,  should  be  administered  three  times  a  day,  and  the 
patient  supported  with  good  beef-tea  or  other  light  nutriment,  and 
wine,  if  necessary.    Should  the  urgent  symptoms  return,  the  lai^e 
and  repeated  doses  of  quinine  must  be  again  resorted  to.     Slops 
should  be  avoided,  and  purgatives  ako,  unless  obviously  indicated; 
but  an  emetic  of  tartarized  antimony,  when  the  primtB  vim  are 
loaded,  will  often  prove  useful  at  the  commencement,  and  seems 
to  render  the  system  more  obedient  to  the  specific  influence  of 
the  remedy.    Should  the  urgent  symptoms  persist,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  administration  of  four  or  five  doses  of  quinine,  or  should 
dizziness  of  the  head  and  tinnitus  aurium  supervene,  Dr.  Dundas 
advises  the  medicine  to  be  discontinued;  and,  after  an  interval 
of  six  or  seven  hours,  small  and  repeated  doses  of  tartarized  an- 
timony should  be  resorted  to,  until  full  vomiting  is  induced.     The 
patient  should  then  be  allowed  to  rest  for   twenty-four  hours, 
when   the   quinine  should  be  recommended  as  before.      If  the 
symptoms  still  resist,  the  remedies  may  be  repeated  in  succession, 
as  above  stated,  for  a  period  of  four  or  five  days;  and  unless  the 
beneficial  efiects  are  broadly  marked  within  that  time,  we  can  no 
longer  reasonably  hope  for  success  from  this  treatment,  and  it 
must  be  abandoned.    Still  the  author  states  boldly  that  in  the 
the  great  majority  of  cases  of  uncomplicated  typhus,  taken  at 
the  commencement,  complete  and  rapid  success  may  be   cal* 
culated  on;  and,  in  all,  the  diseased  chain  of  actions  will  almost 
invariably  be  broken — no  unimportant  advantage  in  the  treatment 
of  any  malady.    In  the  advanced  periods  of  the  disease  the  re- 
sults will  be  much  less  certain;  but  in  all  stages,  the  large  doses 
of  quinine  may  be  safely  resorted  to,  and  will  commonly  calm 
the  patient,  cool  his  skin,  allay  the  headache,  and  reduce  the  fre* 
quency,  and  improve  the  charactfr  of  the  pulse.    It  must,  how- 
ever, he  says,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  any  vital  organ  being  seri- 
ously involved,  will  prove  a  disturbing  cause  to  the  curative  pow- 
ers of  the  remedy,  which  are  clearly  exerted  on  the  nervoua  system 
through  which  the  blood  and  secretions  are  favorably  modified, 
and  often  with  marvellous  rapidity. 

In  support  of  the  statements  made,  including  the  detail  of  several 
cases.  Dr.  Dundas  adduces  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Edmunson,  boase- 
surgeon  to  the  Liverpool  Fever  Hospital,  who  informs  him  that 
he  has  found  this  treatment  to  '^cut"  the  fever  short,  or  at  least  to 
prevent  the  accession  or  increase  of  the  more  formidable  symptoms. 

Braithvmfs  Retrospect 
We  do  not  advise  the  tartar  emetie  to  be  given  in  any  case. — 9. 
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ON   PERMANENT    INVOLUNTARY    CONTRACTION    OP 
MUSCLES,  WITH  A  rSlMPLE  MODE  OF  TREATMEaT. 


Bt  Samubl  Smith,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Leeds  DispensaUny. 

[The  rationale  of  die  lesion  referred  to,  and  its  mode  of  treat* 
ment,  first  occurred  to  the  author  from  experiencing  it  in  hia  own 
person. 

The  first  case  reported  is  that  of  — .] 

Mary  L ,  a  robust  woman  who  was  adnatted  a  patient  of 

the  infirmary,  under  Mr.  Smith's  care,  on  the  80th  of  July,  1840. 
She  had  been  fifteen  months  under  treatment,  sufiering  much  du- 
ring the  whole  time  from  permanent  involuntary  contraction  of 
the  four  powerful  muscles  forming  the  quadriceps  extensor  femo- 
ri?,  the  whole  of  which  were  in  an  extremely  rigid  state.  She 
walked  without  pain,  but  an  inability  to  bend  the  right  knee  in 
the  least  gave  her  the  appearance  of  walking  with  a  wooden  leg; 
and  during  the  whole  of  thb  time  she  had  been  unable  to  kneel. 
The  warm-bath,  fomentations,  frictions,  and  many  other  means, 
had  been  persevered  in  for  a  great  length  of  time  without  produ- 
cing the  least  efiect  upon  her  complaint.  In  reflecting  upon  this 
case,  the  author  thought  this  state  of  the  muscles  had  originally 
been  produced  from  some  such  cause  as  his  own  case,  and  that 
it  was  now  continued  by  the  force  of  hdbit.  He  also  thought,  if  he 
could  succeed  in  completely  relaxing  these  muscles,  and  keep 
them  in  that  state  a  tew  hours,  the  balance  of  power  between 
the^c  muscles  and  their  antagonists,  the  flexors,  might  possibly 
be  restored,  and  thus  a  cure  eflected.  He  proceeded  to  try  this 
plan  the  following  morning.  He  placed  her  upon  the  bed  on 
her  left  side,  and  taking  hold  of  the  ankle  with  his  right  hand, 
grasping  the  thigh  with  his  left,  in  the  course  of  about  ten  min- 
utes succeeded  in  drawing  back  the  heel,  and  pressing  it  against 
the  buttock,  thus  producing  a  perfect  flexion  of  the  limb.  This 
wa^  not  accomplished  without  considerable  management,  for  the 
muscles  made  many  attempts  to  overpower  his  eflTorts;  but  by 
gentle  friction,  and  perseverance,  the  object  was  at  length  gained. 
It  was  gratifying  to  perceive  that  the  rigid  mnscles  became  now 
perfectly  relaxed.  In  order  to  destroy  the  tendency  to  reaction, 
two  leather  straps  with  buckles  were  placed,  while  the  limb  was 
in  this  position,  tight  round  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  and 
ankle,  thus  fixing  the  limb  in  this  position^  with  the  heel  toucliing 
the  buttock.  She  remained  bound  in  this  manner,  and  lying 
upon  her  side  until  the  following  day,  upwards  of  twenty-four 
hours.  The  success  of  this  practice  was  perfect.  On  being  re- 
leased it  was  fbund  the  muscles,  which  had  been  for  so  long  a 
period  contracted,  were  quite  relaxed ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
tendency  to  involuntary  contraction  was  entirely  destroyed.    She 
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walked  without  limp,  without  pain,  and  with  the  perfect  actioQ 
of  the  hinge  of  the  knee  joint  duriufi;  every  step  she  took.  Sus- 
pecting, however,  it  might  return,  she  remained  an  in-patient 
ten  days.  No  return  of  the  compUdnc  took  place.  She  was  made 
an  out  patient,  and  appeared  as  such. 

Oct.  4,  1846. — The  author  received  a  letter  from  the  late  Mr. 
Spink,  requesting  him  to  meet  him  in  consultation,  on  a  case  at 
ToUfltone,  near  Tadcaster.  He  found  Master  S — ,  a  fine  boy  of 
seven  years  of  age,  had  been  twelve  days  confined  to  bed  and 
the  sofa,  in  consequence  of  a  blow  he  had  received  on  the  body 
from  a  playfellow  at  school.  Considerable  pain  took  place,  he 
was  put  to  bed,  and  the  usual  remedies  applied.  When  seen 
he  was  lying  on  his  left  side  with  the  knees  drawn  towards  the 
abdomen,  he  was  in  much  pain,  bad  been  twelve  days  quite  un- 
able to  put  his  foot  to  the  ground,  or  alter  the  position  of  the  fool 
without  acute  pain;  and  it  was  suspected  that  there  was  some 
acute  disease  of  the  hip.  After  examination,  finding  some  ot' 
the  abdominal  muscles  and  also  those  of  the  thigh  in  a  painfully 
contracted  state,  the  author  Vubbed  them,  and  by  gentle  mean.-: 
gradually  brought  down  the  thigh ;  he  then  gently  pushed  back 
the  chest,  and  in  five  or  ten  minutes  he  ascertained  that  the  pain- 
fully contracted  muscles  were  relaxed  and  also  at  ease.  He  now 
took  the  patient  in  his  arms,  and  placed  him  on  the  floor  with 
the  left  leg  foremost;  ascertaining  that  in  this  position  the  mus- 
cles still  remained  relaxed,  he  left  hold  of  him  and  confidently 
requested  him  to  walk  ;  to  the  great  surprise  of  his  surgeon  and 
gratification  of  his  father  and  mother,  he  walked  well,  and  at 
ease,  without  limp  or  lameness.  The  cure  was  immediate  and 
perfect,  and  no  relapse  took  place. 

[The  author  continued:]; 

Whatever  muscles  we  find  in  this  state,  |j^t  it  be  our  object 
to  place  their  origin  and  insertion  as  far  apart  a^  possible;  this 
secures  a  relaxed  condition  of  them;  maintain  them  in  that  state 
for  some  time,  their  ofilponents  will  then  be  gaining  strength, 
and  the  balance  of  power  will  be  restored.  The  author  states 
that  he  has  often  seen  the  masseter  in  this  state,  and  cured  it  by 
the  gentle  insertion  of  a  wedge  into  the  mouth.  It  is  this  state 
of  the  stemo-cleido  niAstoideus  which  forms  wry -neck,  and  he 
has  several  times  succeeded  in  efiecting  a  cure  in  recent  cases 
by  tuniing  the  chin  to  the  opposite  side,  and  keeping  it  there  a 
few  days  by  mechanical  means.  The  muscles  about  the  shoulder- 
joint  often  get  into  this  state  ailer  accidents,  and  render  the  arm 
of  very  little  use  fo^  months,  and  sometimes  for  years.  This 
.«a,te  of  the  shoulder  he  has  often  cured  by  the  same  manoeuvre 
formerly  mentioned^  placing  the  bend  of  the  elbow  on  the  crown 
of  the  head,  with  the  fingers  touching  the  ear  on  the  opposite 
side  and  keeping  it  in  that  position  a  few  hours.  The  biceps 
sometimes  remains  for  some  weeks  in  this  state  after  treatment 
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for  fracture  of  the  forearm ;  the  mnscles  of  the  fingers  also,  after 
ityuries  of  the  hand.  The  powerful  extensor  or  flexor  muscles 
of  the  thigh,  after  long-continued,  extended,  or  bent  position  of 
the  limb  in  the  treatment  of  fracture  or  other  injuries,  are  left  in 
this  condition.  The  gastrocnemii  and  other  muscles  of  the  leg 
arc  often  allowed  to  get  into  this  state  during  the  treatment  o\ 
diseases  or  accidents  of  the  foot  or  ankle,  and  often  require  more 
management  and  time  to  remedy  it  after  the  cure,  than  the  orig- 
inal disease. — Bf-aithwaifs  Retrospect, 


HEREDITARY  CASES  OF  INSANITY. 

Dr.  Moreau,  (de  Tours),  Physician  to  the  Bicetre  Hospital  at 
Paris  (for  old  and  insane  men),  has  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  an  important  paper  with  the  following  title: — "On  hered- 
itary predisposition  to  cerebral  affections. — Can  this  predisposition 
be  recognized  by  any  particular  signs?"  The  author  rests  his  rea- 
soning principally  on  comparative  anatomy ;  his  views  may  be 
condensed  as  follows :  Constant  and  invariable  laws  regulate  the 
manner  in  which  the  organization  of  the  parents  is  transmitted 
to  the  offspring;  hence  arises  likeness.  The  latter  is  not  handed 
down  in  the  shape  of  a  few  isolated  features,  but  by  the  transmis- 
sion of  two  great  series  of  organs,  which  series  are  perfectly  de- 
fined and  distinct.  One  of  these  series  includes  the  external  form 
and  configuration;  the  other  regulates  nervous  functions.  The 
transmission  takes  place  according  to  fixed  laws :  when  one  of 
the  parents  communicates  one  series,  the  second  parent  transmits 
the  other. 

Passing  afterwards  from  animals  to  man,  and  applying  the 
above  laws  to  the  human  beings  in  their  pathological  order,  Dr. 
Moreau  has  found  that,  in  the  m^ority  of  cases,  when  an  hered- 
itary similarity  to  one  of  the  parents  has  been  made  manifest  by 
certain  pathological  alterations  of  that  portion  of  the  ner\'ous 
system  which  ministers  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  distinctive 
characters  of  that  series  of  organs  which  preside  over  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face — viz.,  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  likeness — will  not 
fail  to  have  been  transmitted  by  the  otha'  parent.  This  assertion 
13  supported  by  164  cases  in  a  given  number  of  192. 

The  author,  therefore,  considers  as  demonstrated:  Ist.  That 
the  law  of  hereditaiy  transmission,  according  to  series  of  oi^ans, 
U  founded  upon  truth,  within  certain  limits,  both  as  regards  man 
and  animals.  2d.  That  the  transmission  of  cerebral  disturbance 
and  of  the  physical  likeness  may  be  effected  by  either  parent, 
but  most  often  by  one  of  them  only.  3d.  That  a  family  being 
giveOy  among  whose  stock  there  have  been  one  or  more  individa- 
alfl  affected  with  insanity,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  hereditary 
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disease  will  settle  in  preference  upon  such  of  the  chUdren  as 
have  little  or  no  physical  likeness  with  the  relatives  in  whom  the 
disease  has  originated;  and  that  the  mental  affection  will,  on  the 
contrary,  not  aflect  that  portion  of  the  offspring  who  bear  to  those 
relatives  a  more  or  less  striking  physical  likeness. 

We  would  here  merely  remark,  that  the  above  assertions  are 
well  worthy  of  investigation  and  discussion,  as  it  is  evident  that 
prophylaxis  would  in  some  degree  become  easy,  if  these  positions 
turn  out  perfectly  correct. — London  LanccL 


i»  » 


CEREBRAL  TUMORS. 

A  communication  by  M.  Kboteven  on  cerebral  tumors  appears 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Medical  Gazette.  He  divides  these 
tumors  into  two  classes,  intercranial  and  epicranial^  according  as 
they  make  their  exit  from,  or  remcun  entirely  in,  the  cranium. 
The  sypmtoms,  of  course,  vary,  and  the  ease  v»rith  which  they  are 
diagnosed  very  different.  One  remarkable  fact  which  the  author 
comments  upon,  is  the  tolerance  of  their  presence  which  the 
brain  exhibits.  This  all  practical  men  must  have  noticed.  The 
bulk  of  the  paper  is  taken  up  with  reports  of  cases  illustrative 
of  this  peculiarity,  after  which  he  concludes  as  follows  : — Bmifh- 
waiVs  Retrospect. 

"From  what  has  been  said  by  other  writers,  as  well  as  from 
the  cases  here  related,  it  may  be  gathered  that,  although  cerebral 
tumors  present  so  many  features  in  common  with  other  forms  of 
organic  and  functional  disease  of  the  brain,  it  is,  in  the  present 
state  of  their  diagnosis,  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  positive 
conclusion  of  the  existence  of  such  growth  in  any  one  case;  yet 
that  some  of  the  features  which  they  present,  when  considered 
together  with  the  exclusion  of  other  symptoms,  may  justify  a 
suspicion  of  their  presence,  and  that  the  history  of  their  progress 
will  strengthen  the  suspicion  into  a  strong  assumption.  Pain  is 
an  almost  invariable  and  early  indication  of  the  presence  of 
these  morbid  growths;  but  as  it  is  also  a  sign  of  many  other  states 
of  disease,  its  character  must  be  very  closely  observed  in  order  to 
attach  it  to  the  cause  alluded  to.  The  pain  is,  in  genei*al,  strict- 
ly of  an  acute  or  intense  and  stupefying  character,  often  abso- 
lutely agonizing,  occurring  in  paroxysms  at  uncertain  penods^ 
and  passing  off  without  leaving  any  other  symptom,  at  least  pro- 
bably for  years.  The  sense  of  sight,  hearing,  and  taste,  after  a 
time  become  more  or  less  affected.  Convulsions  frequently  occur 
in  the  course  of  their  growth;  these  are  not  at  first  foUowed  by 
palsy,  which  occurs  usually  at  a  late  period,  after  the  previous 
symptoms  hare  been  experienced  at  uncertain  times  extending 
over  a  shorter  or  longer  period.    Gastric  disorders  are  pretty  sure 
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to  occur  aa  the  disease  encroaches  upon  the  cerebral  substance, 
and  they  are  most  frequently  met  with  either  during  the  parox- 
ysms of  pain  or  concurrently  with  the  convulsive  attacks  which 
denote  cerebral  irritation.  That  the  latter  should  ever  be  absent 
18  matter  of  some  surprise  when  we  consider  how  small  an  osse* 
ous  deposit  will  excite  epilepsy." — Braithtoaifs  Retrospect. 


♦  » 


ON  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  VALUE  OF  PAINS  IN  THE  HEAD. 


BT  DAVID  MELSONi  M.  D. 


(The  following  remarks  occur  as  part  of  a  clinical  lecture  on 
the  morbid  conditions  of  the  nervous  system.  Speaking  of  head- 
ache, Dr.  Nelson  observes  : — ) 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  inquire  regarding  the  existence  of 
pain,  and  of  what  character  the  pain  may  be,  for  there  is  nothing 
that  ia  more  varied,  or  that  indicates  so  many  different  conditions. 
It  may  be  simply  of  a  spasmodic  kind,  occurring  at  intervals  of 
a  greater  or  less  duration:  due  to  anaemia,  or  other  causes  of  de- 
bility; to  irregular  transmissions  of  nervous  force,  or  to  that  func- 
tional peiTcrsion  of  the  sensific  centres  which  is  denominated 
hypochondriasis  or  hysteria.  This  pain  is  to  be  distinguished  by 
lis  not  being  increased,  but  rather  lessened,  under  exertion  of 
mind  or  body,  by  the  eccentricity  of  its  visits,  and  by  its  being 
relieved  by  antispasmodics,  stimulants,  or  tonics. 

An  organic  pain  will  be  fixed  and  always  aggravated  under 
exertion,  or  any  other  stimulant,  to  the  circulation ;  and  may  de- 
pend either  on  acute  hyperemia  or  passive  congestion,  or  any 
of  their  results,  from  a  solid  clot  to  a  simple  efiusion  of  serum. 
In  the  event  of  acute  action  the  pain  will  be  of  a  darting  charac- 
ter, with  much  heat  of  the  scalp,  fiery,  sensitive  eyes,  and  great 
v^&tchfulness,  and  will  require  abstraction  of  blood,  mercurial  pur- 
^&tion,  and  the  application  of  cold.    In  passive  congestion,  or  in 
efiusion,  the  pain  will  be  dull  and  heavy,  with  perhaps  some  heat 
of  the  scalp,  but  the  eyes  will  be  darkly  suffused,  the  general 
frajne  less  sensitive  of  external  agents,  and  the  sufi*erer  will  rather 
be  inclined  to  drowsiness.    The  pain  may  further  be  of  a  rheu- 
rxi&tic  nature,  depending  on  some  especial  determination  of  irrita- 
tSng  urinary  salts  which  may  be  retained  in  the  circulation ;  this 
\^A  to  be  inferred  from  the  general  history  of  the  patient's  consti- 
^^ation,  from  the  presence  of  contemporaneous  pains  in  the  joints, 
^lOidl  from  the  state  of  the  urine.    If  confided  to  the  external  parts 
^^^  it  commonly  is,  it  will  readily  be  removed  by  the  ordinary  rem- 
^clies  for  rheumatism,  but  if  it  involve  the  brain  itself,  or  its  mem- 
^  «,  it  b  likely  to  prove  as  fatal  and  irresistible  as  other  afiec- 

of  that  organ  are  known  to  be.    The  headache  that  proceeds 
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from  derangement  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  is  commonly  called 
a  sympathetic  one,  arising  from  the  immediate  nervous  connections 
that  exist  between  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  especially  the  stom- 
ach and  brain.  At  its  first  onset  it  will  certainly  be  subdued 
in  exact  correspondence  with  the  success  which  attends  your  treat- 
ment of  the  digestives,  whether  such  treatment  be  directed  to  the 
neutralization  of  acids,  or  oils,  or  the  single  expulsion  of  any 
other  irritating  matter,  or  to  the  removal  of  hyperemia.  But  it 
will  certainly  sometimes  continue  long  after  the  stomach  and 
bowels  have  been  brought  back  to  a  tolerably  healthy  state  of 
action,  especially  when  the  previous  complaint  happens  to  have 
been  of  very  long  standing.  This  is  especially  illustrated  in  the 
hydrocephalus  which  supervenes  as  a  secondary  effect  on  the 
abdominal  affections  of  young  children,  though  it  may  periiaps 
be  doubted  whether  the  functions  of  any  organ  can  ever  be  per^ 
fectly  renewed  after  any  protracted  attack  of  inflammation,  how- 
ever mild,  i^nother  sort  of  headache  is  consequent  upon  very 
long  fasting,  or  watchfulness,  or  mental  effort,  or  any  other  cause 
of  nervous  exhaustion,  and  this  of  course  can  only  be  removed 
by  nutrients  and  rest,  aided  by  some  stimulant,  as  is  very  well  in- 
stanced in  the  headache  which  succeeds  a  debauch,  or  excessive 
grief.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  heat  of  the  scalp,  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  eye,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  pain,  as  iUustxative 
of  the  different  forms  of  hypersemia  which  may  be  suspected,  but 
may  also  add  that  the  condition  of  the  tongue  has  a  close  con- 
nection with  such  a  state  of  things.  Along  with  the  bilious  sym- 
pathetic headache,  and  that  of  congestion,  we  have  a  tongne 
thickly  furred  with  white  or  brownish  yellow;  emetics  are  advisa- 
ble for  the  first,  but  not  for  the  second,  if  much  straining  be  anti- 
cipated. In  the  nervous  headache,  and  that  which  is  concomitant 
with  affections  of  the  lesser  bowels  and  colon,  it  is  almost  always 
clean,  but  entirely  red;  but  as  alteration  of  structure  advances, 
the  fur  again  returns,  at  first  of  a  simple  white,  next  a  yellow, 
afterwards  brown,  and  lastly*a  deep  dry  black.  In  the  headache 
that  accompanies  certain  enlargements  and  other  affections  of 
the  liver,  the  tongue  will  be  found  of  a  bright  pink  colour,  moist, 
and  of  a  glassy  smoothness,  either  in  whole  or  in  part;  or  on  the 
other  hand,  it  will  be  deeply  fissured  transversely. — Frov,  Med, 
and  Surg.  Jour, 


■»  » 


Discovery  of  the  Male  Acarus  Scabiei. — It  is  stated  in  the  Un*, 
ion  Medicale,  that  one  of  M.  Cazenave's  pupils,  M.  Langutin,  has 
just  found  the  male  acarus  scabiei  upon  the  hand  of  a  patient  af 
fected  with  the  itch.  It  seems  that  this  acarus  had  long  been  sought 
for  in  vain,  and  some  works  on  skin  diseases  do  not  even  men* 
tion  its  existence.  As  this  parasite  is  very  small,  being  leas  thaa 
half  the  size  of  the  female,  it  had  hitherto  escaped  detection. 

[Boston  Medical  and  Surg.  Jaurnei.    . 
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DIAGNOSIS  OF  TYPHOID  AND  TYPHUS  FEVERS. 

We  fittd  an  exoelleot  review  of  this  subject  in  the  British  and 
Finrign  Medicd  Review^  and  will  extract  the  more  Important 
facts. 

If  we  eollate  the  chief  works  which  have  l>een  written  on  these  two. 
diseases  bj  those  who  have  had  a  full  pertfoaston  of  their  distinotaesst  we 
find  that  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  are  said  to  diflfer : 

\.  In  the  age  of  the  patient  they  affect.  Typhus  affects  all  ages* 
young  and  oM ;  Typhoidi  chiefly  persons  under  foriy. 

5.  in  th$ir  mode$  qf  attack,  Tyjmus  bein^  suddeUi  typhoid  insidious, 
as  a  general  rule. 

3.  la  their  dmratian.  Typhus  fever  is  of  much  shorter  duration  than 
typhoid. 

4.  In  th$  Jdnd  of  eruption.  Nothing  can  be  more  distinct  than  the 
repeated  scanty  crops  of  rose-spots  in  typhoid  fever,  with  their  bright 
eoiory  their  disappearance  under  pressure,  and  their  duration  of  three  or 
four  days,  compared  with  the  permanent,  dark  red,  or  mulberry  colored, 
iueffisceable  rash  of  typhus. 

6.  Ik  the  color  of  the  thm^  the  expression  of  thefaee,  and  in  wuamer. 
Typhus  patients  often  present,  in  its  highest  degree,  those  eharacters 
which  the  old  writers  often  termed  "  oppression  "  and  ''prostration." 
The  face  is  dank  and  generallT  flushed,  the  complexion  muddy,  the  man* 
oar  stapid  and  confused,  and  the  eyes  unintelligent.  On  the  contrary* 
ia  typhoid  fever  the  eomplezton  does  not  get  muddy ;  consequently,  tne 
flosSi  of  the  cheeks,  when  present,  is  bright  and  pinkish. 

6.  H  the  sewerkif  andetmree  of  the  head  sjfmptoms.  In  typhus,  head^ 
mcke  osualfy  ceases  oa  the  tenth  day,  and  always  before  the  fourteenth ; 
in  ^pluHd  fever  about  four  or  six  days  later.  Ihlirivm  commences 
earlier  in  tynhus  than  typhoid  by  several  days.  Somnoienee,  although 
frequently  absent  in  both»  is  more  common  and  earlier  in  ^hus  than  in 
typhoid. 

7.  In  the  degree  of  loss  of  muscular  power.  Typhus  patients  almost 
always  take  earlier  to  their  beds,  and  are  more  completely  prostrated  at 
an  earlier  date  than  typhoid  cases. 

8.  Frequency  of  the  epislaxis.  Rare  indeed  in  typhus;  rather  com- 
mon in  typhoid. 

9.  In  the  eonditien  of  the  eyet.  In  typhus  the  conjunctivae  are  gen- 
erally injected,  vnd  the  pupils  contracted ;  in  typhoid  fever,  the  conjunc- 
tivas are  pale,  and  the  pupils  dilated. 

10.  In  the  etsde  of  the  tongue,  which  is  drier,  browner  and  larger  in 
typhus;  is  mora  frequently  small,  fissured^  red,  or  partially  covered 
with  a  pale,  brown  fur  in  typhmd. 

11.  In  the  chest  egmpiome.  Sonorous  rcaehi  are  very  frequent  in 
typhoid;  eomparatively  rare  in  typhus.  Uyportatio  pulmonary  con- 
gestion common  in  typhus,  rare  in  typhoid. 

12.  In  the  elate  of  ike  pulse,  which  varies  in  typh<Md  more  than  in 
typhus. 

13.  In  the  abdominal  eymptowu.  The  abdomen  is  painful  on  pres- 
sure in  about  three-fourths  of  typhoid  patients ;  ia  almost  always  quite 
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painless  in  typhus.  Gingling  exists  in  perhaps  a  four^  of  the  tjphoid 
cases^;  ia  dne-fovtieth  of  the  typhus.  The  alMomen  is  dwUnied,  and 
resonant  more  or  less  in  all  cases  of  typhoid ;  it  is,  with  scarcely  an  ex* 
Ofeption,  natural  in  shape,  or  even  a  liule  coaoaT^,  in  typhvsu  marrhas 
exists  as  a  rule  in  typnoid,  as  an  exception  in  tjrphua.  IntmtuitU  dis'^ 
ehargei  are  different  in  the  two  diseases :  in  typhoid  they  are  loose,  light 
in  color,  and  alkaline ;  in  typhus  they  appear  but  little  if  at  all  altered 
fix>m  health. 

14.  In  th$  oceurtenee  of  epiphenomena.  Sloughing  from  pressure 
is  equally  common  in  both  diseases ;  but  erysipelas,  phlibitis,  and  local 
inflammations  and  ulcerations  are  much  more  common  in  typhoid  fever. 

15.  In  the  continuance  of  the  eruption  after  death.  The  spots  of  ty* 
phtts  last  uneffaceably  after  death ;  the  rose  spots  of  typhoid  fever  cannot 
be  fott!id» 


^  » 


FERRUGINOUS  PREPARATIONS. 


BY  M.  MARTEirS. 


The  following  are  the  conclusions  of  an  Essay  recently  read  by 
M.  Martens  at  the  Belgian  Academy  of  Medicine.  1«  That  as 
a  general  rule  the  lactate  of  iron  is  the  beist  preparation.  Thia  con* 
clu8ion>  founded  on  the  chemical  fact  of  the  coHveiBion  of  the 
other  preparations  of  iron  into  lactates  in  the  atomachy  was  diapa^ 
ted,  aa  regards  its  therapeutical  truth,  by  M.  Lombard  and  other 
membersi  who  denied  that  the  lactate  poaBessed  any  superiority. 
3.  It  may  be  advantageously  replaced  by  the  carbonate,  given  in 
water,  or  in  pills  made  with  honey,  that  superoxidation  may  be 
prevented.  3.  All  ferruginous  pills  in  which  the  metal  is  liable 
tb  superoxidation,  should  be  rejected,  because  they  soon  become 
indurated,  so  as  to  be  soluble  neither  in  water  nor  in  the  juices  of 
the  stomach.  4.  Insoluble  ferruginous  preparations  ought  always 
to  be  administered  at  meal-time,  in  order  that  they  may  become 
dissolved  in  the  acid  juices  then  existing  in  the  stomach.  5.  Those 
preparations  should  be  chosen  which  cannot  be  precipitated,  or 
rather  rendered  quite  insoluble  by  the  alkaline  juices  of  the  duode- 
num, especially  during  intestinal  digestion.  6.  The  most  active 
are  diose  which*  having  penetrated  into  the  blood  in  their  liquid 
state,  are  there  most  easily  assimilated  with  the  hssmatosine,  so 
as  to  form  with  it  the  red  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  7.  In  the 
treatment  of  clilorosiB  or  anaemia,  it  does  not  suffice  to  prescribe 
preparationB  of  iron,  but  their  assimilation  should  be  aided  by 
rasidratce  in  the  country,  or  in  localities  well  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays.  8.  The  regimen  in  chlorosis  should,  as  far  ns  possible,  be 
composed  of  succulent  and  dark-colored  meats,  and  not  of  wldte 
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alimentary  substances,  in  which  the  oxide  of  iron  is  usually  de* 
fective.  9.  Slight  or  recent  chlorosis  may  be  generally  cured  by 
animal  regimen  alone,  in  combination  with  exercise  in  die  open 
air,  and  insolation.  10.  The  habitual  use  of  meat  introduces  into 
the  economy  6Qffioien<gr  of  iron  for  the  formation  4j£  the  red 
globules,  and  may  give  itse  even  to  their  excesst^w  formation. 
1 1 .  On  the  other  hand,  the  exclusive  use  of  potatoes,  white  bread, 
veg^etables,  and  fatty  substances,  the  ordinaiy  regimen  of  the 
working  and  poorer  classes,  predisposes  to  chlorosis  or  an  anaemic 
alteration  of  tke  blood,  because  such  aliments  contain  too  little 
iron  to  concur  efficiently  in  the  formation  of  red  globules.  12« 
Wheatea  bread  may  be  rendered  much  more  restorative  by  adding 
prior  to  panifioation,  a  little  sulphate  of  tron, /and  it  is  only  thus 
that  an  alintentation  entirely  capable  of  replacing  meat  can  be 
furnished.  13.  We  may  estimate  approximatively,at  h minimum 
of  two  grains,  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  that  is  daily  required 
for  the  restoration  or  renewal  of  the  blood ;  and,  for  alimentation 
to  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  health,  it  must  contain  this  quan- 
tity. 14.  Ail  persons  who  in  consequence  of  a  too  slightly  ani- 
malized  regimen,  or  of  residing  in  badly4ighted  localities,  are 
di.^posed  to  ancemic  vitiation  of  the  blood,  should  employ  such 
fcrroginous  bread  to  favor  the  formation  of  red  globules.  15. 
Manganese  only  entering  into  the  constitution  of  the  blood-glo- 
bules in  an  infinitessimal  quantity,  does  not  appear  necessary  for 
sanguification.  Compounds  of  this  substance  can  not  1)0  consid- 
ered as  anti-chlorotic  medicines,  tike  ferruginous  preparations. 
At  least,  they  do  not  concur  directly  in  the  i«storation  of  the 
Aood. — Gaz.  Med.,  Ao.  48,  1850. 


^  » 


INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  BONES  AN©  .JOINTS. 

FnACTURBs,  SffATisncs  OF, — A  very  elabocate  paper  on  the^sta- 
i  sties  of  fractures,  which  have  occurred  during  a  period  of  twelve 
'  «arB.in  the  New- York  Hospital,  has  been  furnished  by  the  late 
^»sident  surgeon,  Mr.  Lente.  The  tables  comprise  fractures  of  the 
i^ighf  leg,  arm,  foreann,  clavicle,  lower  ^w,  pelvis,  scapula,  ster- 
:  uoi,  patella,  and  scull,  amounting  in  .aU  to  1723  cases.  The  .ta- 
ies  include  age,  sex,  occupation,  season,  seat  of  Aacture,  <fec. ; 
^  e  whole  containing  a  mass  <of  information  of  great  utility  in 
-me  histoiy  of  accidents  of  this  aatuse.  At  the  end  of  this  paper, 
M  e  author  mentions  a  new  mode  of  keeping  up  extension  in  frac- 
J  re  of  the  femur,  which  is  more  comfortaUe  to  the  patient  than 
r^y  other.  In  six  cases  recently  treated  in  this  manner,  he  men- 
that  though  the  shortening  was  an  inch  or  more  by  measure- 
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ment  at  the  commencemeiit  of  the  treatment,  in  tv^o  there  was 
at  the  end  of  the  treatment  absolately  no  shMtening,  ia  all  &e 
others  less  dxan  half  an  inch.  This  plan  oonsists  in  the  employ- 
ment of  broad  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  (two  and  a  half  or  diree 
inches,)  which  are  applied  to  the  limb  previoasly  shaved,  <m  either 
side  of  it,  from  a  little  above  the  knee  to  below  the  foot,  where 
it  is  secured  to  the  ring  at  the  end  of  the  screw  by  means  of  a 
stick  and  cord,  so  that  die  plaster  shall  not  be  wrinkled.  These 
two  straps  conjointly  extend  around  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
of  the  circumference  of  the  limb,  and  are  then  confined  by  a  sin* 
gle  roller  bandage.  To  prevent  slipping  of  the  plaster,  the  ex- 
tension is  not  applied  until  some  hours  after  the  application  of 
the  former  to  the  limb.  This  improvement  in  surgery,  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  valtiable  that  has  been  suggested  for 
many  years,  is  due  originally  to  Dr.  E.  Wallace,  of  Philadelphia. 

New  York  Jaamdof  Medictne,  Scpi.,  1841. 


♦  » 


QUACK  MEDICINE  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The  ingenuity  of  our  ni^ve  quack  medicine  merchants  is  unique. 
Even  in  England,  where  every  effort  is  made  to  impress  the  gul- 
lible public  with  the  transcendent  properties  of  patented  and  se- 
cret compounds,  the  dealers  fall  far  below  the  knowing  ones  in 
the  United  States,  in  their  schemes  to  gain  the  attention  of  medi- 
cine takers.  One  of  the  latest  and  most  determined  enterprises 
in  the  way  of  drugging  the  public,  is  found  in  the  advertisement 
recommending  a  new  something,  that  is  called  Radway's  Relief. 
Much  as  we  despise  the  tricker}%  the  wholesale  spirit  of  bombast, 
braggadocia,  misi-epresentation  and  energy  of  purpose  displayed 
in  its  concoction,  it  struck  us  as  being  really  a  striking  feature 
in  the  business,  and  calculated  to  make  one  laugh  at  its  bold  ex- 
hibition.   It  commences  thus : 

''Rheumatism. — ^Twenty  thousand  cases  cured  in  N.  Yorit;  10,000 
cases  cured  in  Illinois;  30,000  cases  cured  in  Michigan.  So  quick 
is  Rad  way's  Ready  Relief  in  curing  rheumatism,  that  nine  patients 
out  of  every  ten  are  relieved  from  all  pain  in  a  few  minutes  after 
the  first  application.  We  have  known  as  many  as  20  persons  in 
a  day  that  called  at  our  office  in  their  carriages  and  had  to  be 
helped  up  stairs,  to  have  the  Relief  applied  by  us,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  have  walked  away,  rejoicing  that  Radway's  Ready  Relief 
enabled  them  to  walk  home — without  the  aid  of  their  crutches, 
•  walking  sticks,  or  any  other  assistance." 

In  short,  it  is  unblushingly  represented  to  be  the  sovereign  rem- 
edy for  all  human  maladies,  in  language  so  positive  and  strong, 
as  to  seduce  a  great  mtdtitude  of  thoughtless  ones  to  part  with 
their  money  for  a  vrorthless  preparation. — BasUm  Medical  ^  SrtT- 
gicai  Jaurmd. 
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IS  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  ALBUMEN  IN  THE  URINE  A 

FAVORABLE  SIGN  IN  DIABETES? 

M.  Ratxs  makes  this  question  the  subject  of  sdme  practical  re- 
marks in  a  paper  read  before  the  Biological  Society  of  Paris. 

He  alluded  especially  to  a  case  which  he  saw  in  consultation 
with  M.  Laadouzy,  which  had  improved,  to  a  certain  extent,  un- 
der the  use  of  sdkalies,  with  abstinence  from  farinaceous  matters, 
when  albumen  was  dett^ted  in  the  urine.  There  were,:however, 
no  other  signs  of  Bright's  disease;  and  the  appearance  of  albu- 
men was  a  phenomenon  for  which  M.  Rayer  had  no  ready  expla- 
nation. 

MM.  Dupuy  tren  and  Thenaud  considered  that,  when  albumen 
appeared  in  the  urine  of  a  diabetic  p&tient.  It  was  indicative  of 
improvement,  being,  as  it  were,  a  transition  stage  between  the 
saccharine  state  and  that  of  health.  M.  Rayer,  however,  is  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  change  as  not  salutary,  as  in  cases  witnessed 
by  him,  though  the  sugar  disappeared,  the  occurrence  of  oedema 
showed  ikaX  the  change  was  not  for  the  better.  In  fact,  in  more 
than  one  case,  although  there  was  no  recurrence  of  Fugar,  the  pa- 
tient died  of  one  or  other  of  the  consequences  of  albuminuria. 

A  case  narrated  by  Dr.  Cluristison  also  proves  that  the  appear- 
ance of  albumen  in  the  urine  may  be  an  indication  of  a  serious 
complication,  to  be  followed  soon  by  other  symptoms  of  renal 
dii<organization.  The  case  was  that  of  a  man,  set.  40,  who  had 
been  the  subject  of  diabetes  for  two  years.  Unexpectedly,  it 
was  found  that  the  urine  coagulated  by  heat  and  nitric  acid,  and 
that  its  specific  gravity  became  lower,  until  at  length  it  was  as 
low  as  1010,  without  any  traces  of  sugar  being  present.  The 
man  soon  after  died  from  diarrhoea,  and  after  death  his  kidneys 
ivere  found  in  an  advanced  stage  of  granulation.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  taken  as  a  pathological  fact,  that  though  in  some  cases 
the  substitution  of  albumen  for  sugar  in  the  nrine  of  diabetics 
may  be  a  good  sign,  in  others  it  may  indicate  a  serious  complica- 
tion. iirdUoet  Oenerales. 


DETERIORATED  CHLOROFORM. 

A  complaint,  well-founded,  is  loudly  proclaimed,  that  the  chlo- 
roform or  rather  chloric  ether,  now  generally  manufactured,  is  infe- 
rior in  quality.  In  short,  much  of  it  cannot  be  trusted  to  in  oper- 
ations. When  the  ether  mania  first  commenoed,  and  sulphurie 
ether  was  the  only  article  in  use,  the  surgeon  could  caleiilate  upon 
itA  activity;  but  after  a  more  agreeable  agent  was  produced, 
^vbichin  a  manner  superseded  ether,  the  demand  became  so  enor- 
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mous,  that  fittle  cheats  began  to  be  detected,  and  from  small 
beginnmgSygreat  adulterations  are  spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety. From  Dr,  Hayes,  the  celebrated  analytical  chemist,  a 
paper  has  been  received  that  will  expose  the  imposition,  and 
show  how  the  inferior  kinds  are  produced,  and  why  they  are  tol- 
erated in  the  drug  m^ket.  Surgeons  should  be  particolarly  on 
their  guard,  for  great  injury  may  be  inflicted  by  the  inhalation  of 
chloric  ether  of  bad  quality — ^while  rarely,  if  ever,  are  patients 
unfavorably  affected  by  it  if  pore,  and  made  according  to  a  stan- 
dard process. 


■»■» 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

Dr.  J.  Stewart  Wilkinson,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  has  been  lecturing  be- 
fore a  crowded  auditory  at  the  Mechanics^  Institute,  Manchester, 
on  the  development  of  the  human  body,  and  the  care  necessary 
to  be  observed  in  the  rearing  of  children.  The  lecturer  obeerv^ 
that  the  sad  effect  of  the  want  of  ventilation  upon  the  rearing  of 
children  was  very  strikingly  shown  in  the  Dublin  Foundling  Hos- 
pital some  years  ago.  Between  the  years  17S1  and  1791,  19,- 
420  children  were  received  into  that  institution,  and  of  those,  17,- 
420  died.  While  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  the  effects  of 
improved  ventilation  had  been  as  clearly  ehowu.  In  1684,  the 
deaths  there  were  1  in  7;  in  1GS9,  1  in  10;  in  ITdS,  1  in  14;  in 
1805,  1  in  15;  and  in  1815,  1  in  16. 


-♦-•- 


NEW  MEDICAL  JOURNALS. 

Notwithstanding  the  overstock  of  medical  periodicals,  several 
aew  ones  are  already  projected,  and  a  further  subdivision  of 
patronage  must  necessarily  follow  to  sustain  them  all.  It  ifr 
quite  surprising  that  such  a  flood  of  Thomsonian  and  other 
kindred  anomalies,  under  the  general  name  of  Reformed  Practice, 
can  be  sustained.  Yet  from  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have 
been  published  several  years,  uninterruptedly,  it  is  clear  that 
somebody  pays  for  them.  There  are  nearly  if  not  quite  as  many 
monthly  journals  of  this  cast,  in  the  United  States,  as  of  the 
legitimate  idud.  It  is  but  a  little  while  since  the  first  homoe- 
opathic periodical  was  issued.  It  was  uniformily  noticed  as  a 
sickly  plant,  that  would  wilt  and  die  under  the  sunshine  of  true 
science.  Ckmtrary,  however,  to  the  prediction,  it  is  alive,  and 
seven  others  have  sprung  up,  boasting  of  a  vigorous  constitution. 
When  each  man  and  woman  has  a  journal  to  be  the  exclusive 
organ  of  their  individual  opinions  on  medicine,  the  millennium 
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will  be  near  at  hand.  At  the  present  rate  of  midtipliortion,  the 
tendency  is  to  jprovide  each  one  mth  a  sheet  that  heralds  his 
views  and  theones,  without  reference  or  deference  to  the  aocomu- 
lated  wisdom  of  oUiers. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


NEW  REMEDY  FOR  TOOTHACHE. 

Mr.  James  Beatson  of  Airdrie,  says:  Gam  Copal,  when  dissolved 
in  chloroform,  forms  an  excellent  eompound  for  staffing  die  holes 
of  decayed  teeth.  1  have  used  it  very  frequently,  and  the  benefit 
which  my  patients  have  derived  from  it  has  been  truly  astonishing. 
The  application  is  simple  and  easy.  I  clean  out  the  hole,  and 
moisten  a  little  cotton  with  the  solution;  I  introduce  this  into  th^ 
decayed  part,  and  in  every  instance  the  relief  has  been  aJmost 
instantaneous.  The  chloroform  removes  the  pain,  and  the  gum 
copal  resists  the  action  of  the  saliva;  and  as  the  application  is 
30  agreeable,  those  who  may  labor  under  this  dreadful  malady 
would  do  well  to  make  trial  of  it—Medical  Times  in  /our.  Dent. 
Science. 


•  •  I 


A  citizen  of  Livingston  county  died  a  few  days  since  of  in- 
lammation  of  the  brain.  Daring  his  last  sickness  his  aberration 
>f  mind  assumed  the  veiy  singular  phase  of  forgetfulness  of  sub- 
stantive ideas.  In  his  conversation  he  could  employ  all  the  parts 
>f  speech  but  nouns,  and  though  he  was  not  inclined  to  say  riiueh, 
ret  he  could  express  himself  fluently,  except  in  the  use  of  words 
>f  the  class  named.  These  ideas  he  was  obliged  to  omit,  or  ex-  ' 
>res9  only  by  implication.  An  examination  of  his  brain  was 
nade  after  death,  when  the  following  facts  were  elicited: — ^From 
he  dura  mater,  or  outer  lining  of  the  brain,  an  adventitious  bone 
lad  grown  which  penetrated  the  brain  and  caused  suppuration  of 
he  anterior  and  lower  part  of  one  of  the  lobes  of  the  brain  on  the 
ight  side.  This  was  the  only  indication  of  disease  or  loss.  The 
breign  bone  had  no  union  with  the  skull.  The  fact  is  very  sin- 
ixdar,  and  the  case  is  novel.  Aberration  of  the  mind  is  attended 
rith  loss  or  forgetfulness  of  some  class  of  ideas,  but  this  case  is 
.nomalous  from  the  fact  that  it  was  attended  only  by  a  forgetful- 
lesa  of  one  class  of  words,  for  the  person  under  consideration 
earned  to  possess  the  idea  denoted  by  the  word,  while  the  word 
^self  was  beyond  his  reach. — Roch,  Dem. 

Dn  Iasbxt  stated  a  short  time  ago,  before  the  Surgical  Society 
f  Paris,  that  he  had  no  faith  in  certain  ammoniacal  preparations 
hich  had  been  supposed  capable  of  producing  resolution  in  cases 
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of  incipient  cataract.  He  examined  cryBtalline  lenses  someivkat 
altered  in  straetore,  and  found  veiy  important  changes.  In  hard 
cataract,  for  instance,  there  was  an  opaque,  granular  substance 
interposed  between  the  lamellse  of  the  lens;  this  substance  is  be- 

J  end  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  as  the  lamells  themselves  are 
omy  and  atrophied.  In  soft  cataract  there  is  seen  in  the  crystal- 
line cells  an  effusion  of  a  milky  fluid,  and  in  this  fluid  cirstals  of 
cholestearine  can  be  distinguished,  the  lamells  being  at  the  same 
time  softened  and  hypertrophied.  None  but  a  surgical  treatment 
can  in  such  cases  be  followed  by  a  successful  result.  It  was  shown 
daring  the  discussion  that  Aose  cases  which  were  benefited  by 
Gondret^s  ammoniacal  ointment,  were  not  cases  of  incipient  cata- 
raet,  but  instances  of  an  early  stage  of  amaurosis. — Lcmcet. 


Medical  Movebuents. — ^The  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine  has  been  vacated  by  the  resig- 
nation Prof.  Thos.  D.  Mitchell.  Dr.  Walter  Channing  of  Bos- 
ton, sailed  last  week  for  a  pleasure  tour  in  Europe.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Ramsay,  of  Georgia,  has  issued  another  card,  directed  to  medi- 
cal men,  in  regard  to  his  diflicult^  with  Dr.  Robertson,  in  which 
he  says, "  /  am  fast  goina  to  the  spirit  land,^^  Dr.  Mott  has  resign- 
ed his  place. — ooston  med,  and  Surg.  J<mr. 


Pboo&bss  ov  the  Plague. — For  some  months  the  plague  has 
lieen  doing  its  destructive  work  in  Madeira.  More  recently  the 
frightful  malady  has  been  developed  in  some  of  the  West  India 
islands.  It  will  most  probably  reach  the  United  States,  and  a 
great  panic  will  be  produced  when  the  first  case  appears. — Bos* 
ten  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour, 


-»*♦• 


FART  lU.   EDITORIAL. 


-•-•- 


»*THIS  MIGHTY  BOND  OF  UNION »— THE  AMERICAN 

MEDICAL  ASSCCIATION. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  Scalpel  of  New  York.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  predictions  of  Professor  Buchanan,  aa  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  two  years  ago,  are  being  fully  verified. 
Those  who  remember  the  circumstances  of  the  doctor's  correspond- 
ence with  Professor  Drakci  will  no  doubt,  be  edified  by  a  ponsal 
of  the  following : — ^'  Every  meeting  of  this  association  has  done 
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more  ii^uiy  to  the  profession  than  good.  We  would  now  advise 
the  opposition  to  organize  themselves  into  a  convention  of  them- 
selves,  "  and  go  it  on  their  own  hook."  n. 

THE   AMERICAN   MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION. 

The  disgraceful  efforts  of  a  miserable  clique,  to  put  down  the 
valuable  obstetric  statistics  of  Dr.  Ramsay,  of  Georgia,  are  now 
so  well  understood  to  be  part  of  a  connected  plan  to  disparage 
the  influence  of  the  country  members  of  the  profession  generally, 
that  the  weight  and  influence  of  the  body  is  destroyed  with  all 
thinking  men.  Whoever  does  not  see  the  source  of  cliqueism 
in  some  of  the  members  elected  from  this  city,  must  either  be  very 
dull,  or  very  timid,  and  afraid  to  express  an  opinion.  The  posi- 
tive sund  direet  falsehood  fastened  upon  one  of  them,  for  the  nar- 
ration of  an  alleged  fact  respecting  Dr.  Ramsay's  statistics,  is 
now  thoroughly  ivell  known  here ;  and  this  man  has  been  re- 
elected !  The  institution  contains  the  seeds  of  decay  in  its  own 
bosom.  The  following  bold  and  truthful  article  is  from  Dr.  Nel- 
son's Northern  Lancet :  it  speaks  our  sentiments  precisely. 

"The  American  Medical  Association  on  its  Last  Legs. — *The 
American  Medical  Association  is  not  a  republican  institution — it 
is  aristocratical  both  in  its  origin  and  continuance.' — Dr.  Sfimud 
Jackson^  of  Northumberland,  Pa. 

**  True  words  of  an  honest  and  upright  man  !  Words  of  a  man, 
who,  seeing  the  danger  impending  to  the  profession  of  which  he 
has  long  been  a  prominent  and  efficient  member,  comes  forward 
and  throws  the  weight  of  his  name  and  influence  in  the  scale 
against  the  abuse  and  despotism  exercised  by  a  body,  from  which 
much  was  expected,  but  little  realized. 

**  In  our  last  number,  we  took  occasion,  while  conunentingupon 
a  contributor's  favor,  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  the 
American  Medical  Asisociation.    These  remarks  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  approval  of  many  of  our  readers  ;  and  now  that  the 
time  is  near  at  hand  for  the  annual  meeting  of  this  association, 
vre  again  call  the  attention  of  our  friends  to  a  body  which  has 
rendered  itself  obnoxious  to  four-fifths  of  the  profession.    Bom 
in  aristocracy — nurtered  in  aristocracy — it  has  become  overgrown 
in  despotism  ;  without  an  honest  or  independent  principle  in  its 
organization,  and  with  certain,  but  gradual  estrangement,  it  has 
fallen,  head  and  foot,  into  the  hands  of  a  clique,  that  has  turned 
everything  to  its  own  advancement.    It  never  was  liberal  in  its 
oharacter  and  intentions,  and  now  proves  itself  a  national  abuse, 
a.nd  a  national  injury.    It  must  be  reorganized,  or  it  must  ex- 
plode— and  the  latter  will  certainly  occur,  if  the  Press  boldly  and 
b  onestly  express  their  true  opinions.  It  must  be  based  upon  broad, 
Amif  and  permanent  principles — Unity,  Equality,  and  Fraternity, 
Miaoidd  be  the  watchwords  of  a  National  Association." 
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We  say  nothing,  as  yet,  of  the  truth  of  the  following,  for  vre 
have  not  read  the  report.  We  shall  take  an  e^rly  opportanity 
to  do  so,  and  give  oar  readers  the  result. 

TRAMSACnOMS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  IfSDICAL  A8S0CIATIOK. 

REPORT  UPOH  OBSTETRICS. 

'*  Dr.  Nelson — Dear  Sir :  A  ponderous  tome  has  at  length  been 
brought  forth ;  and  while  it  contains  many  things  we  approbate, 
it  has  quite  as  many  faults  as  its  predecessors,  with  comparatively 
little  of  their  alMlity.  We  shall  not  stop  to  enter  into  a  minute 
review  of  this  huge  concern — our  task  is  more  circumscribed — 
our  limits  restricted  to  ju8tice--^nd  we  approach  tiie  work,  with 
all  kindness  towards  the  author. 

^^  We  promise  to  review  honestly,  succinctly,  and  without  malice, 
the  report  upon  obstetrics,  presented  to  the  American  Medical 
Association.  It  covers  about  sixty  pages,  and  egotistically  pre- 
tends to  be  a  replete  resume  of  all  the  facts  and  incidents  per- 
taining to  American  widwifery.  It  is  true,  we  belong  to  a  class 
of  men  who  do  not  regard  the  opinion  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  with  regard  to  American  practice  and  opinions,  as 
specific,  or  worth  a  groat  more  than  the  opinion  of  any  one  else ; 
nor  does  its  veto  of  the  views  and  contributions  of  any  man,  in 
the  least  impair  or  invalidate  lliem  in  our  estimation.  The  asso- 
ciation is  a  self-constituted  body,  embracing  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  practitioners  of  the  Union ;  and,  we  would  inquire, 
what  right  it  has  to  speak  ex  cathedra  upon  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  any  man's  productions,  in  his  absence,  without  the  title 
of  membership,  and  upon  ez  parte  testimony?  We  deny  the 
body  any  such  privilege.  If  we  understand  uie  business  of  the 
association  correctly,  it  is  to  give  a  faithful  resume  of  the  facts 
and  incidents  elicited  from  the  various  journals,  and  other  sources, 
without  favor  and  affection,  and  independent  of  personal  pre- 
judice, with  reference  to  any  of  the  departments  of  medical  sci- 
ence in  this  country;  for  these  views  or  opinions,  the  associatioa 
is  in  no  manner  responsible,  being  simply  intended  as  a  collation 
of  facts,  subject  to  future  confirmation  or  repudiation.  The  right, 
then,  of  the  body  to  avail  itself  of  the  labors  of  those  who  do 
tiot  belong  to  the  membership,  certainly  secures  to  the  author  of 
any  contribution,  the  principle  of  protection  from  the  body,  in  his 
absence,  and  secures  him  from  condemnation,  upon  ex  parte  evi* 
dence.  If  these  positions  are  not  true,  the  association  is  dena- 
tionalized— it  is  a  mere  local  slaughter-house  for  the  vindictive 
wretches  of  the  profession  to  vent  their  malice  and  spleen  upon 
those  they  wish  to  traduce.  If  these  positions  are  incorrect,  then 
the  association  can  never  be  a  theater  of  justice;  the  filthy  and 
venomous  'outsiders,'  who  have  not  sense  enough  to  attain  a 
reputable  stand  in  the  profession,  will  flock  annually  to  the  meet- 
inga  of  the  body,  in  swarms,  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  to  per- 
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petrate  and  promulgate  their  slanders,  through  some  <  cats  paw ' 
Itching  for  notoriety,  npon  some  contributor  likely  to  be  quoted 
by  the  committees.  The  only  way  for  the  association  to  rid 
itself  of  BQch  pests  is,  to  adopt  some  stringent  resolution ;  and, 
many  think,  the  more  summary  method  of  expulsion  for  those 
who  are  so  ready  to  censure  others,  would  be  the  safer  plan ;  and 
not  a  few  believe  it  should  be  extended  to  a  certain  individual, 
for  past  ofience,  at  the  next  regular  session. 

'*in  the  review  of  obstetrical  statistics,  the  omissions  are  very. 
culpable  and  unjust;  the  statistics  of  Ramsay,  of  Georgia,  were 
excluded,  as  all  the  profession  know,  from  malevolence  and  a 
secret  under-current,  and  judging  from  the  conspicuous  part  Dr* 
Storer  played  in  the  disgraceful  drama,  we  think  him  quite 
amenable  for  the  mutilation  of  his  report  in  both  instances ;  and 
it  is  thought  by  some,  if  he  was  not  a  participant  of  the  disre* 
putable  clique,  he  at  least  winked  at  the  proceedings,  and  lent 
them  the  influence  of  his  position. 

^^  Those  of  mean  habits,  and  censorious  disposition,  will  visit 
the  association  at  every  convocation,  if  they,  as  'outsiders,'  are 
allowed  through  their  'Man  Friday,'  to  cast  suspicion  upon  those 
they  hate,  and  who  may,  perchance,  be  connected  in  some  way 
wim  the  proceedings  of  the  association.  There  is  no  remedy 
against  such  interlopers  and  meddlers,  but  a  stringent  rule,  and 
a  strict  adherence  to  it.  Another  such  a  scene  as  was  enacted 
at  its  last  session,  and  the  concern  will  burst.  The  indignation 
of  the  profession  is  already  aroused,  and  the  opinion  is  fast  gain- 
ing ground,  and  not  without  good  reasons,  that  there  is  neither 
justice  nor  safety  in  the  association  for  a  country  physician. 
The  most  casual  observer  must  have  noticed,  with  an  eye  of  sur- 
prise, that  all  of  the  committees  are  generally  composed  of  men, 
who  reside  in  cities,  and  who  know  nothing  of  country  practice, 
and  less  of  the  habits  of  country  practitioners,  and  nothing  at 
all  of  the  regulations  incident  to  our  rural  districts.  The  prize- 
essay  committees  must  all  reside  in  some  city ;  everything  per- 
taining to  the  body  must  have  its  incubation  in  a  city,  as  if  the 
whole  science  of  medicine  was  really  concentrated  in  some  city 
*  puff'  of  remarkable  vanity,  and  disgusting  presumption. 

*'  We  do  not  wish  to  disparage  the  city  practitioner ;  far  be  it 
from  us  to  deprive  him  of  his  well-earned  laurdb — we  appreciate 
the  talents  of  many  of  them,  and  we  honor  and  commend  their 
zeal ;  but  with  all  deference  and  due  respect,  we  must  say  that 
there  is  too  much  importance  placed  now-a-days  upon  a  man's 
location  in  the  profession,  to  the  great  detriment  of  science  and 
indefatigable  investigation,  and  we  think  the  injury  will  not  cease 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Tha 
country  can  boast  of  some  of  the  ablest  mea  that  adorn  our  pro* 
fession ;  and  yet  they  are  unknown,  and  will  remain  so,  to  the 
vast  detriment  of  science ;  such  is  the  censorious  spirit  of  tiie 
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age.  If  the  country  practitioner  should,  after  a  life  of  devotioii 
to  the  profession,  conclude  to  give  the  results  of  hia  experience 
to  the  world,  he  is  at  once  pounced  upon  by  Bome  city 
idler,  anxious  for  notoriety,  without  the  necessary  quantity  of 
cerebral  matter  to  secure  it  by  dint  of  investigation,  as  anrelia- 
ble ;  and,  ten  to  one,  a  motion  is  made  by  a  well-laid  scheme, 
and  an  ostensible  under-current,  to  strike  out  his  labors,  and  that 
in  his  absence,  by  some  man  who  is  his  sworn  enemy. 

''  We  do  not  set  down  aught  in  malice,  when  we  say  Dr.  Storer's 
report  is  unfaithful — the  facts  justify  our  conclusions.  The  pro- 
fession are  apprised  of  them,  and  the  fiat  of  an  indignant  firater- 
nity  has  gone  forth.  Those  editors,  who  have  claimed  their  soul 
as  their  own,  and  who  are  not  prostituted  to  cliques,  have  spoken 
in  just  and  deserved  terms,  in  reference  to  these  matten,  and 
what  the  association  refuses  to  do  in  justice^  will  be  done  by  the 
press^  and  by  the  approbation  of  twenty  millions  of  freemen,  who 
juiow  how  to  appreciate  justice,  and  are  ever  anxious  to  extend 
fairness,  and  protect  innocence.  As  a  literary  production,  tlie 
report  has  no  claims  to  respect ;  it  is  simply  an  incorrect  compli- 
cation of  American  midwifery,  attempted  to  be  foisted  upon  the 
American  and  European  professions  as  true.  We  hope,  for  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  American  medicine,  such  a  batch  of  incon- 
gruous materials  may  never  again  be  placed  before  the  world,  as 
a  full  and  faithful  resume  of  the  science  of  midwifery  in  thi^ 
country.  Imagine  the  surprise  of  our  transatiantic  neighbors, 
on  opening  the  volume,  to  find  nothing  in  relation  to  the  specu- 
lum, and  not  a  word  of  Southern  obstetric  medicine.  We  very 
shrewdly  suspect  that  the  remarks  of  the  Medico- Chirurgiad 
Review  will  be  more  scathing  than  ever;  and  we  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  the  bold,  independent,  and  able.  Wakeley,  of  your 
great  British  namesake,  down  upon  it  like  the  rushing  of  a  nsigfaty 
torrent." — Scalpel. 


m  ^' 


SscoKD  Annual  Announcemcnt  of  the  Medical  DBPARnaorr  of 
THS  University  op  Nashvillb,  Nasuvillb,  Tenn. — ^We  have  receiv- 
ed the  above,  from  which  we  learn  that  there  was  121  Matricu- 
lants, and  88  Graduates  the  last  session.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  that  it  bids  fair  to  rival  some  of  its  southern  neighbcM^.  And 
to  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  attend  an  old  school,  would  qo 
doubt  be  well  pleased  with  this.  We  notice  the  movemcmt  of  oar 
several  Medical  Colleges  with  pleasure^  as  may  be  seen  in  ft8 
cases,  when  they  send  their  announcements.  Would  that  oar  Olil- 
School  friends  could  say  as  much.  n. 
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ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  commencement  of  this  iastUation  was  held  on  Satm'day 
evening,  June  5,  at  the  Mechaniics'  Institate.  Professor  Bnchan* 
an,  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  reported,  that  the  past  term,  from 
November  to  June,  had  been  attended  by  212  matriculated  stu- 
dents, of  whom  fifty-eight  had  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine. 

OHADUATBS  OF  WlStSR  SSaSfOH. 

James  Henghey  Mellinger,  111.  James  William  Dora,  Ky., 

John  Q.  A.  Mc Williams,  Ky.,  Milton  Reader  Hunter,  O., 

Matthew  Alexander  Kelly,  O.,  John  Gilson  Howell,  O., 

Eklward  McKinzie,  O.,  Hiram  Hill  Smalley,  N.  Y., 

David  Spangler,  O  ,  John  Chesley  Hits,  N.  Y., 

Alex.  Theodore  Howe,  Va.,  Darwin  Michael  Keith,  O., 

William  Weaver  Robinson,  O.,  Charles  Oliver  My  em,  N.  Y., 

Joshua  Weaver,  O.,  William  James  Clary,  O^ 

William  Chase,  Ky.,  Edwin  Henry  Osborn,  Wis., 

Edwin  J.  Talcott,  lit.,  Daniel  Jackson  Sherer,  O., 

Jas.  Commodore  Thomas,  Ky.,  William  Miles  Quigley,  O., 

Lyddleton  Smith,  Ala.,  Patrick  Kirby,  O. 
Anth.  Constantino  Baker,  Ala., 

The  spring  session  just  closed  had  been  distinguished  by  the 
adoption  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  freenichool  system,  the 
iisnal^charges  for  Professors'  fees  having  been  abolished.  This 
novel  and  liberal  measure  had  been  greatly  doubted  and  op- 
posed)  but  its  results  during  the  past  seseion  had  been  entirely 
satisfactory,  the  class  having  been  the  largest  ever  assembled  in 
the  Spring,  and  of  the  most  respectable  character.  The  names 
3f  the  graduates  for  the  spring  session,  amounting  to  80  he  an* 
tioonced  as  firflows : 

Fohn  Ambrose,  Miss.,  J.  S.  M.  Hawkins,  Ind., 

rhompson  Ware  Allen,  Mo.,  Harlan  Harrison,  Ohio., 

Fohn  B,  Bums,  CHiio,  David  Crockett  Hastings,  111., 

^m.  Bevier,  Ind.,  James  McFatrick,  Penn., 

^iram  W.  Bishop,  N  .  Y.,  Newton  Franklin  Marsh,  N.  Y., 

yVm.  Shotwell  Cox,  Ohio,  Samuel  Edmistin  Martin,  Penn., 

Austin  M.  Cowan,  Penn.,  Jamea  G.  Nolen,  Ohio, 

3ei\j.  Miller  Crisle,  Ky.,  Jesse  G.  W.  Palmer,  Mich., 

Andrew  Bonner  Finney,  Tenn.,  James  Patterson,  Ohio, 

'atrick  Gilroy,  Ohio,  Milton  Rice,  Jr.,  Ohio, 

OS.  Stevenson  Galloway,  O.,  John  Dugan  Skeer,  Penn., 

ieiuy  C.  Hull,  Ind.,  Wm.  Sherwood,  Ohio, 

Ubert  Hedd,  Ohio,  Christian  G.  Stutzman,  Penn,, 
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Mathias  K.  L.  Saebia,  Ohio,       Allen  WiUtams,  Ohio, 
Alonzo  Henry  Thatcher,  N.  Y.,  Sampson  Williams,  Mbs., 

HaMOEAET   DEOBBBS. 

Williemn  Crawley  Morrison,        Adolphus  Thamel, 
Stanley  L.  Robertson, 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  then  conferred  upon 
the  above  individuals  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Taylor,  and  an  address  to  the  graduates  was  delivered 
by  Prof.  J.  King,  M.  D.,  referring  to  the  character  of  the  past 
course  of  instruction,  and  lo  the  moral  principles  guiding  their 
future  deportment  as  physicians,  impressively  urging  the  impor* 
tance  of  strict  temperance. 

In  response  to  this  lecture,  Dr  Wm.  Sherwood,  in  behalf  of  his 
fellow-graduates,  delivered  a  spirited  and  appropriate  address, 
setting  forth  the  sentiment  of  the  class,  their  reasons  for  adopts 
ing  Eclectic  principles,  the  course  which  they  expect  to  pursue 
hereafter,  and  their  gratitude  for  the  instruction  which  they  have 
received. 

Prof.  Buchanan  then  delivered  an  address  to  the  class  and 
audience,  illustrating  the  the  liberal  comprehensive  character  of 
American  Eclecticism,  criticising  in  an  amusing  way  the  preten- 
sions of  medical  conservatism,  «nd  setting  forth  the  great  princi- 
ples of  medical  reform  as  a  portion  of  the  onward  progress  of 
the  age,  which  is  reducing  the  amount  of  ignorance,  crime,  dis* 
ease  aad  want,  and  slowly  approaching  the  period  when  wars 
shall  cease,  when  crime  shall  be  superseded  by  education,  when 
disease  shall  be  sup«:seded  by  an  enlightened  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  health,  and  when  the  medical  profession  shall  become 
teachers  of  Hygiene  and  Anthropology  rather  than  dealers  in 
drugsv  This  period  was  remote  indeed,  but  it  must  come,  for 
such  were  the  laws  and  tendency  of  nature,  and  when  it  did  ar^ 
rive,  the  present  school  of  medical  reform  wouMt  be  honored  as 
the  morning  star  of  the  Reformation. 


♦  • 


National  Eclbctic  Mbdical  Convention. — The  Convention  met 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  1 1  tii  of  May,  and  waa  call- 
ed to  order  by  the  Vice  President,  Dr.  Tiumn, 

Dr.  L.  C.  DoLLEV  was  chosen  Secretary,  pro  tern,,  and  the  ses- 
sion was  opened  by  prayed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Goodwin. 
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The  books  were  opened  for  the  reception  of  new  members,  and 
mftny  names  were  handed  in. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year : 

PmidenZ — ^Prof.  C.  Newton,  of  Worcester  Massachusetts. 

Yke  PresideTiis. — ^John  Sdois,  M.  D.  of  Delaware,  and  A.  D. 
SoLLBroBa,  M.  D.,  of  Oluo. 

RtoorJing  Secretaries, — ^Prof.  S.  H.  Pottbr,  of  Syracuse,  and 
IVof.  L.  C.  DoLLET,  of  Rochester. 

Corresponding  Secretaries. — Prof.  J.  R.  Bitchakak,  of  Cincinnati, 
and  ^f.  T.  Cookb,  of  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer. — W.  Henderson,  M.  D.,  of  Pittsburgh. 

Business  Committee. — Prof.  C  Nbwton,  Prof.  O.  Davis,  and  C. 
B.  Rouoia,  M.  D^  of  Rochester. 

We  wUl  be  able  to  ^ve  the  proceedings  m  our  July  No.     n. 


♦'»' 


GmsmBmm* — ^This  is  an  avticle  which  has  lately  been  receiv* 
ing  much  attention  by  the  profession*  We  now  have  several 
eommimiciitions  npon  its  use ;  but  we  must  say,  that  in  every 
case,  it  has  been  given  in  connection  with  very  large  doses  of 
quinine;  this  at  once  is  sufficient  to  make  any,  who  have  never 
seen  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  medicine  in  febrile  diseases 
doubts  its  applicability  in  feven.  We  would  suggest  to  practf- 
tionem  to  nse  it  by  itself,  and  not  with  the  quinine;  for  this  is  tiie 
only  true  test  of  its  virtues.  We  are  certain  die  quantity  of 
quinine  given  with  this  new  agent  in  the  article  before  us  will 
cure  any  ordinary  ease  of  fever,  (let  us  have  the  result  m 
reeh  oases,)  bat  not  with  quinine.  n. 


MoMincENT  Donation. — The  Legislature  of  Louisiana  at  its 
last  session  appropriated  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
benefit  of  tiie  Medicftl  department  of  the  University  of  Louisi- 
ina,  to  complete  its  severed  departments.  Chemical  and  Philoso* 
>hical  apparatus,  eto>,  etc.  The  sctme  body,  at  the  same  time, 
epealed  tiie  odious  medical  law — ^and  now  the  law  of  that  State, 
Lnows  no  difference  in  medical  practice^-^this  is  as  it  should  be, 
(nd  8oon  will  be  in  all  the  States. 

The  Iiegislature  of  Georgia  has  donated  to  the  Botanic  Medi* 
al  CSoUege  of  that  state,  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  appropri* 
ted  to  the  erection  of  College  BuildingSy  eic.|  etc.  n. 
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Ohio  Medical  College. — ^IVofeflsors  Drake  and  Cobb  liave 
resigned  their  chairs  in  the  medical  department  of  the  LomisTille 
University,  and  have  accepted  appointments  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio,  located  in  this  city.  Dr.  Drake  takee  the  chair  of 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  place  of  Dr.  Bell,  who  has 
resigned  and  gone  back  to  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Cobb  takes  the 
chair  of  Anatomy,  vacated  by  Dr.  Baxley,  who  has  been  trans* 
ferred  to  the  chair  of  Surgery,  formerly  held  by  Dr.  Muzzy,  who 
has  resigned.  v. 


PEmrsTLVAKLi  MimcAL  CoLLBOfi.— We  learn,  with  much  pleas- 
ure, that  the  Faculty  of  this  Institution  is  about  to  be  strengtii- 
ened  by  the  accession  of  Dra.  F.  6.  Smith,  J.  M.  Allen,  and  J.  J. 
Reese,  who  have  accepted  the  Profesorships  of  ListUvies  of  Med- 
idnej  Anatomyy  and  Medical  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.    The  two 
last  named  chairs  have  been  lately  vacated  by  death  and  resig- 
nation ;  the  chair  of  Institutes  is  a  new  creation.    These  appmnt- 
ments  are  in  every  respect  excellent,  and  cannot  fhil  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  school  in  question.    Drs.  Smith  and  Allen 
have  for  many  years  filled  lectureships  in  the  Philadelphia  Asso- 
ciation for  Medical  Instruction,  on  the  branches  to  which  they 
are  now  translated  in  the  Pennsylvania  College;  and  the  reputa- 
tion which  they  have  establbhed,  as  eloquent,  erudite,  and  judici- 
ous teachers,  is  second  to  none  in  the  country.    Dr.  Reese  has 

been  for  some  time  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Medical  In- 
stitute as  a  lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  and 
has  been  most  favorably  distinguished,  both  as  a  teacher  and  as 
a  writer  on  this  and  other  branches  of  medicine.  His  success  in 
the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  is  a  guarantee  of  his  abili^  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  kindred  subject  which  he  now  undertakes. 

We  may  also  say,  in  noticing  these  appointments,  that  the  high 
personal  character  and  professional  standing  of  the  gentlemen 
named,  cannot  but  give  strength  and  popularity  to  any  school 
with  which  they  are  connected.  The  Pennsylvania  Medical  Col- 
lege has  already  attained  a  most  respectable  position,  and  under 
this  new  organization,  may  rapidly  anticipate  a  brilliant  career. 
We  are  sure  that  it  will  have  the  cordial  good  wishes  of  the  en- 
tire profession  in  Philadelphia. 


THE 
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PAET  L—ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONa 


'     • ^♦^ ♦ 


DYSENTERY.— (OyifiKmc.) 


BY  I.  8.  niBtmf  AN,  If .  D. 


or  this  dueaae  there  are  evidently  two  epeoies.  One  of  a 
mild  character,  occurring  sporadically,  whieh  is  easily  sabdaed, 
^  Dysenteria  Lanta^*)  the  other  occurring  epidemicidly,  assuming 
iA  very  malignant  form  and  requiring  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
of  the  physician    to  arrest    its  destructive  course,  (^Djfsenter^im 

^  Causes., 

Of  the  sBtiulogy  of  this  disease  there  are  many  conflicting 
opinion?,  one  author  says,  that  ^'  it  is  often  produced  by  exposing 
the  pelvic  region  too  long  to  cold  air.''  Aaothw,  that ''  morbid 
humors  are  retained  in  the  circulation,  mixed  with  the  blood, 
and  thrown  upon  the  bowels,  causing  irritation,  inflammation,  and 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  disease." 

In  this  as  well  as  all  other  species  of  disease,  it  is  of  the  fttst 
and  greatest  importance  that  we  correctly  understand  the  remoU 
caai«e,  that  we  may  prevent  its  inception,  and  the  proxia0ey  or 
directly  exciting  one,  that  we  may  scientifically  preMlibe  lor,  and 
with  certainty  remove  it  when  it  becomes  seated^  Amongthe  remote 
causes  authors  have  named,  unwholesome  diet,  exposure  to  night 
air,  damp  beds  and  clothes,  ^^poisfrnous  msdieines^^^  (by  which  is 
meant  poisons  used  with  the  view  of  curing),  contagion,  etc.  All 
of  which  may  be  included  in  any  thmg  that  tends  to  obstruct  or 
derange  the  regular  and  healthy  ftmctions  of  the  system ;  which 
\n  always  calctihti^  to  make  th^  human  oifraniMn  sasoeptiUe  % 
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those  extraneouB,  specific  causes,  which  produce  all  our  epi- 
demics. 

This  sasceptibility  has  given  ritse  to  the  pre%'ailing  opinion  that 
epidemic  disease  is  contagious ;  an  error  which  cannot  be  too  soon 
coi-rected,  as  maoy  patients  sujBer  for  the  want  of  attention,  in 
consequence  of  the  terror  of  contagion  existing  in  the  minds  of 
their  friends.  That  there  is  a  peculiar  specific  cause  existing  in 
the  atmosphere  that  produces  epidemic  disease,  no  one  familiar 
v/ith  the  attending  circumstances  can  doubt.  Of  this  specific 
nature  we  may  be  ignorant,  yet  by  the  effects  produced  we  in- 
fer with  a  great  degree  of  certainty  its  existence.  In  proof  of 
this,  the  known  facts  attending  its  inception  are  sufficient  evi- 
dence. It  is  admitted  by  all  writers  that  those  whose  systems  are 
previously  deranged  by  the  remote  causes  mentioned  above,  or 
any  others  which  produce  functional  derangements  are  more  lia- 
ble to  be  attacked  by  &  prevailing  epidemic.  This  derangement 
constitutes  an  epidemic  predisposition,  which  favors  the  inception 
of  the  epidemics  wherever  the  specific  cause  is  applied,  while 
those  w4io  are  not  sufierirxg  Irom  functional  derangement,  and 
whose  systems  are  in  a  physiological  state,  hdixevi  vis  conservutrix 
natures  sufficient  to. resist  Xhe  specific  influence. 

Some  authors  state  that  the  proikimate  exciting  cause  of  dysen- 
tery is  a  peouliar  acid,  which  is  secreted  by  the  liver,  and  which 
irritates  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.  This  may  be 
true,  in  part  at  least.  But  why  is  it  that  this  irritation  is  not 
productive  of  free  catliarpid  ?  and  why  is  not  the  irritation  com- 
municated as  much  to  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  iteum,  as  to 
•the  colon  and  rectum  ?  for  it  is  evident,  if  the  liver  secretes  this 
**  peculiar  acid, "  that  it  is  first  poured  into  the  small  intestines, 
knd  there  its  greatest  power  should  be  displayed. 

Our  own  opmion  of  the  proximate  or  immediate  exciting  canst 
of  dysentery  is  formed  from  close  observation  at  the  bed  side  of  the 
suffering  patient,  and  whether  it  be  strictly  true  or  not,  it  may 
excite  others  to  increased  efforts  to  discover  the  true  SDtiology. 
One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  the  view  here  offered  will  lead  to 
a  successful  mode  of  treatment,  which  is  the  principal  object  to 
be  obtained. 

The  disease  seems  to  me,  to  be  produced  by  excessive  solar 
'  beat»  acting  upon  an  endemic  predisposition,  effected  by  the 
remote  cause  mentioned  above,  which  causes  an  increase  of  ac- 
tion in  the  hepatic  function,  without  being  followed  by  a  corre^^ 
ponding  increase  of  the  intestinal  peristaltic  action,  thereby  allow- 
ing a  great  accumulation  of  bile  in  the  small  intestines,  which, 
from  its  long  retention,  becomes  of  an  acrid,  irritating  character, 
and  acts  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  This  is  abundantly 
proven  by  the  immanse  quantity  of  bilious  matter  dischai^ped 
%■  fbom  the  bowels  whea  free  cathars]3  i3  produced,  a  quantity  mudi 
greater,  we  think,  than  the  liver  could  possibly  secrete  in  the  time; 
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amountiiig  in  some  inatances,  in  forty  hoon,  to  as  mach  aa  tiM 
vrhole  volame  of  the  circulation.  Another  strong  evidence  of  the 
opiaion  here  advanced  is,  the  cessation  of  all  urgent  symptoms  as 
soon  as  the  bowels  are  unloaded. 

It  is  well  known  that  excessive  solar  heat  produces  ezcesshs 
biliary  action,  and  it  may  be  that  the  secretion  formed  under  these 
circumfitanced,  does  not  contain  its  due  proportion  of  alkaline  salts 
(phosphate  of  soda^  phosphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  sodium,  ete.) 
If  such  is  the  case,  the  bile  must  be  deprived  of  its  stimulating 
propertied,  and  instead  of  exciting  the  peristaltic  action  of  the 
bowels,  as  healthy  bile  does,  it  is  deposited  in  the  duodenum, 
jejunam,  and  ileum,  and  being  subject  to  chemical  forcesi  under- 
goes a  process  of  fermentation  which  developes  the  peculiar 
irritating  acid  mentioned  by  authors. 

This  disease  is  usually  preceded  by  loss  of  appetite,  mild  remit- 
ting pains  in  the  abdomen,  back,  sides  and  hips,  which  may  con- 
tinue for  some  days,  before  the  more  urgent  symptoms  set  in. 
These  are  followed  by  frequent  inclinations  to  evacuate  the  bowels, 
which  increase  as  the  disease  advances.     Until  the  contents  of  the 
lower  bowels  are  discharged  the  stools  are  fecal,  but  soon  become 
scanty,  thin,  and  mixed  with  blood,  and  acrid  bilious  matter. 
The  tenesmus  is  most  urgent,  and   accompanied  with  a  heavy 
burning  pain.    The   patient  is  induced  to   evacuate  often,  and 
after  straining  for  a  long   time  passes   only  a  few  drops  of  acrid 
bilious  matter  and  bloody  mucous,  when  the  disease  is  immediately 
established.    Nausea,  vomiting,  a  thickly  coated  tongue,  which 
gradually  assumes  a  dark  color,  with  a  hot,  dry  skin,  great  thiret, 
extreme  debility  and  sleeplessness,  with  a  small  and  frequent 
pul:?e,  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
while  the  other  parUof  the  body  are  unnaturally  hot  and  di^. 
If  relief  is  not  soon  obtained  from  these  distressing  symptoms, 
the   evacuations  generally  cea^e,  the  tympanitic  state  of  the 
abdomen  increases,  and  the  pulse  gradually  ceases. 

The  appearance^of  healthy  bile,  and  natural  feces  in  the  atook, 
accompanied  with  an  abatement  of  the  pain  and  tenesmus,  and  a 
uniform  moisture  of  the  skin,  indicate  a  favorable  termination. 
As  the  disease  subsides,  dark  pultaceous  masses  are  discharged 
from  the  bowels,  showing  evidence  of  long  retention,  shreds  of 
false  membrane  are  sometimes  discharged  in  iounense  quantities, 
adhering  pnd  stuck  together  by  a  mass  of  glutinous  matter. 

Treatment — Preveniive  and  T%ertgKia. 

Wlien  this  disease  rages  epidemically,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
primary  importance  to  prevent  its  inception.    This  may  be  done 
in  Almost  every  instance  by  proper  attention  to  diet,  regulariU  of 
babit,  and  avoiding  exposure  tothe  mik  in  the  heat  ^  tha  oajr. 
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Good  ripe  fmits  in  their  season  t>perate  «a  a  preventive  to  moat  of 
die  bowel  affectionB,  and  eapeciaUy  eo  to  dysent^.  They  gently 
open  the  bowela  and  remove  any  excesa  of  the  biliary  aecretioii 
ibat  may  be  excited  by  tilie  increaaed  atmospheric  temperature. 
It  seems  to  be  another  of  the  wise  provisions  of  nature,  that  froit 
shall  ripen  at  this  season,  when  they  are  so  much  needed  both  as 
(bod  and  medicine.  Some  precaution  is,  however,  necessary 
in  eating  them. 

Nature's  laws  are  not  to  be  violated  with  impunity.  The  stomach 
must  not  be  loaded  with  even  this  most  wholesome  food  of  nature^s 
^wn  providing,  at  unsuitable  time,  or  you  compel  it  to  do  aa 
undue  amount  of  labor,  which  will  result  iiyuriously ;  but  let  it  bs 
eaten,  in  reasonable  quantities,  at  meal  time,  particularly  at 
dinner,  and  the  effect  will  be  beneficial.*  If  the  above  precautions 
fail  to  keep  the  bowels  freely  open  at  least  once  a  day,  the  follow- 
ing i^ierient  may  be  taken  to  great  advantage. 

PttlverU  Rbei,  PalverU  Mentha  Piperits,  aa  gn.  x.; 
PotasMB  Bicarbonas,  gra.  xr. 
Mix  in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  sweetened,  and  drink  on  an  empty  stomach. 

The  prophylaxis  above  recommended  will,  on  trial,  prove 
•xceedingly  efficacious. 

Tbexamua. — If  the  views  herein  given  of  the  pathogeny  of  this 
disease  are  correct,  the  ^*  curative  indications  "  are  plainly  visible, 
viz :  First,  to  remove  the  accumulated  bilious  matter  from  the 
bowels,  and  second,  to  restore  strength  to  the  debilitated  tissues. 

To  fulfil  the  first  indication  in  the  curative  process,  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  catharsis  should  be  speedily  induced,  i 
am  wdl  aware  of  the  opposition  to  be  encountered  (by  advancing 
this  opinion)  from  some  medical  reformers,  and,  1  will  just  say, 
that  my  practice  is  always  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental 
principle  of  our  system,  viz..  Secundum  ntituram  ad  sanilatem  rcdi- 

S'muSf  and  if  I  only  differ  in  the  (innocent)  means  made  use  of, 
ey  cannot  complain  justly.  In  very  many  cases  the  firstsymptoni 
that  will  require  the  practitioner's  attention  is  the  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  followed  by  excessive  nausea  and  vomiting  whenever 
any  thing  is  swallowed.  To  overcome  this  I  have  frequently 
resorted  to  emetics,  without  the  least  benefit,  and  in  some  instances 
ja  manifest  increase  of  this  troublesome  symptom  has  been  the 
consequence  of  their  exhibition.  In  two  particular  instances,  their 
use  was  so  energetically  persevered  in,  that  the  friends  of  one  of 
the  patients  became  alarmed  and  in  my  absence  called  in  an  Alio- 
pathic  practitioner,  under  whose  care  she  recovered ;  in  the  other 
case,  the  patient,  who  was  arigidThomsonian,  declared  that  if  the 

^  In  many  families  where  I  was  consulted  as  medical  adviser,  I  haverscoBH 
mended  the  regular  use  of  froit  as  above  stated,  as  a  prophylactic,  when  the 
4iasass  was  raging  anmnd  ns  with  great  aortah^,  and  where  the  advice 
IbUowsd,  they*wsvs  wholly  exempted  from  its  attack. 
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treatmenl  was  not  ehanged,  he  should  die.  In  this  cium  the  vapor 
bath  and  enemata  were  applied  as  faithfally  as  were  the  emetacs. 
After  the  treatment  was  cnanged  to  that  recommend^  in  thun 
article  he  speedily  recovered,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  his 
many  frienas  and  acquaintance. 

To  allay  this  symptom,  apply  poultices  of  wheat  bran  and 
mustard  stewed  in  hot  vinegar,  to  be  changed  as  often )as  they  cool. 
Or  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  brandy,  to  be  assisted  by  such  enemata  as 
will  excite  the  intestinal  peristaltic  action.*  Sinapisms  applied 
alternately  with  the  above  will  increase  their  efficacy.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  that  may  be  made,  the  gastric  irritability 
will  sometimes  continue,  until  the  accumulated  mass  of  matter  is 
started  from  the  bowek,  when  it  gradually  subsides*  Therefore 
it  is  best  to  resort  to  medicines  that  act  promptiy  upon^the  bowels 
without  producing  irritation.  For  this  purpose  we  usually 
prescribe — ?r  Podophyllin,  gr.y.;  Leptandrin.  gr.jv.;  Cream  of 
tartar,  6  ij .  Mix  and  divide  into  six  powders,  one  to  be  given 
every  two  hours,  alternately  with  half  a  wine-glass  full  of  a  mix- 
tare  prepared  thus — V^  Rhubarb,  Bicarbonate  of  Potassa,  Pepper- 
mint, equal  parts  of  each,  finely  pulverized^  To  a  table-spoon- 
ful of  this  mixture,  add  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  sweeten  well 
with  loaf-sugar,  and  exhibit. 

These  medicines  may  be  continued,  increased  or  lessened  in 
quantity  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  reouire,  until  the 
bowels  are  freely  opened,  when,  as  a  general  tning,  ihey  may 
be  lessened,  as  the  natural  efibrts  are  increased,  and  the  evacua- 
tions will  continue  without  the  assistance  of  active  medicines.  If 
great  debility  ensue,  which  is  often  a  prominent  symptom  from 
the  beginning,  the  former  part  of  the  prescription  may  be  discon- 
tinued, and  tiie  following  used  in  its  place  : 

ft 

Qainine  et  Cspsicum,  aa  grs.  xij. 

Leptsodrin.  m.  jv. 

Mix  and  diride  into  twehre  powders. 

Wben4.a  powerfully  stimulating  diaphoretic  is  indicated,  eq\ial 
parts  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  camphor  mav  be  exhibited 
in  pills,  in  the  place  of  the  neutralizing  mixture.  If  the  evacua- 
tions should  decline  in  quantity,  without  a  favorable  change  in 
their  appearance,  the  mixture  must  be  again  resorted  to,  until 
the  urgent  symptoms  are  relieved. 

This  course  of  treatment  energetically  and  judiciously  applied , 
will,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  prove  successful  ki  removing 
the  disease ;  which  may  be  known  by  the  alteration  in  the 
pathognomonic  alvine  evacuations,  which  gradually  change  firon 

*  The  '^comm/m  inj$etim**  of  Dr.  Bssch  we  foDiid  particularly  adapted  to 
the treauoeDt  ef  this  disease,  it  may  heated  with  safetj  and  henefit  in  all  its 
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the  sangaine-bilious^  to  a  grayish,  membraneous  discharge,  con- 
sisting either  of  detached  felse  membrane,  or  natural  intestinal 
mucous  epithelium,  which  is  removed  as  the  disease  declines. 
The  skin  assumes  its  natural  state,  the  coating  leaves  tlie  tongue, 
which  is  of  a  shining  red  color,  and  all  febrile  symptoms  dis- 
appear. 

The  diet  must  be  confined  to  the  mildest  kind  of  food,  such  as 
barley  water,  oat-meal  or  arrow-root  gruel,  vreak  beef  tea,  farina, 
etc.  The  stomach  will  be  weak  for  a  long  time  after  the  attack, 
and  patients  cannot  be  too  carefiil  in  the  selection  of  food. 

Some  may  suppose  that  this  course  of  treatment  is  too  depletive 
in  its  character;  but  we  can,  from  much  experience,  assure  them 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  Many  patients,  whose  attacks  were  of 
the  most  maligant  £snd  dangerous  form,  and  who  withal  vvere  of 
delicate  constitution,  have  in  my  hands  been  thus  treatedvrith  the 
most  triumphant  success,  and  without  the  great  debility  tha^ 
usually  follows  hypercatharsis.  This  I  account  fof  from  the  fact, 
Aat  the  purgative  does  not  produce  that  excessive  drain  upon  the 
oirculation,  as  in  ordinary  circumstances,  in  consequence  of  the 
loaded  state  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  which 
is  also  less  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  such  medicines,  because 
of  the  membranous  shield  formed  by  nature  for  its  protection. 

Where  debility  is  a  prominent  symptom,  after  the  bowels  are 
once  opened  frtely,  the  neutralizing  mixture  and  injection?*  are  all 
the  purgatives  that  the  physician  will  be  justified  in  using,  while 
the  tonic  and  stimulating  medicines  must  be  freely  given,  witAout 
anv  regard  tofehnle  symptoms. 

In  our  observation  of  cases  treated  by  the  Paracelsian  frater- 
nity, we  have  generally  found  that  their  patients  die,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  debility  induced  by  the  poisonous  and  destructive 
medication,  even  after  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  removed.  The 
mercurial  course  so  freely  prescribed  by  them,  although  by  its 
purging  properties  it  mag  remove  the  cause,  yet  in  consequence 
of  the  disorganization  produced  in  the  blood,  and  the  consequent 
inability  of  the  sy«tem  to  perform  its  functions  in  a  healthy  man- 
ner, the  VC17  foundation  upon  which  debilitated  nature  would 
build  and  restore  the  system  to  health  (nutrition)  is  cut  off,  and 
apothanasia  follows  as  the  legitimate  sequence. 

In  the  treatment  of  Dysentery,  baths,  sinapisms,  etc.,  are  re- 
sorted to  when  indicated,  as  is  customary  with  medical  reform- 
ers, in  the  treatment  of  all  diseases  that  require  thofough  consti- 
tutional medication. 
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LEPTANDRA  VIRGINICA  AND  SALICACE^. 


BY    W.    BYRD    POWFXL,   M.    D. 


The  Eclectic  Dispensatory  haa  not,  in  our  opinion,  done  an^' 
thing  like  ample  justice  to  theee  articies.  While  pursuing  the 
study  of  geology  in  Arkansas,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  for  I 
the  purpose  of  restoring  our  health,  we  were  much  of  the  time  in 
regions  of  frontier  country,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  from  a 
physician.  Under  such  circumstances,  humanity  compelled  xxn 
to  render  our  services  to  the  sick,  and  the  forest  had,  most  gene- 
rally, to  furnish  our  remedial  agents.  Under  such  contingencieii 
we  were  forced  to  become  practically  and  extensively  acquainted 
with  many  articles  of  our  indigenous  materia  medica. 

The  LspUmdra  Virginica  is  not  confined  to  *'  limestone  coun- 
tries," but  is  common  to  all  in  moist  situations.  We  have  s^een 
it  grow  five  feet  high  in  both  granitic  and  slaty  districts.  In  some 
parts  of  Arkansas,  it  is  almost  the  only  article  that  is  used  as  a 
cathartic,  but  never  as  an  alterative,  for  of  such  therapeutic 
agents  the  country  people  there  have  no  idea.  They  give  ca- 
thartics for  every  diseased  action  of  the  system,  and  unless  the 
evacuations  have  been  both  copious  and  numerous,  the  medicine 
is  supposed  not  to  have  done  its  duty.  Under  such  a  practice, 
we  jwere  several  times  called  to  save  life  from  hypercatharsia 
produced  by  this  article. 

Discovering,  in  this  way,  its  cathartic  properties,  we  were  in- 
duced to  use  it  in  smaller  .quantities ;  and  upon  one  occasion, 
having  need  for  an  aperient,  we  took  some  of  it.  The  result  wafi 
such  as  CO  convince  us,  that,  besides  the  cathartic,  it  possessed 
tonic,  and  also  powerfully  alterative  properties ;  which  induced" 
us  to  use  it  in  some  cases  of  hepatic  torpidity,  and  with  such 
success  as  to  leave  no  doubt  but  that  blue  mass  could  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

In  the  absence  of  what  we  supposed  to  be  far  better  agents, 
we  resorted  to  its  use,  as  an  anti-periodic,  in  febrile  diseases,  and 
found  that  it  more  than  met  our  expectations. 

When  in  Little  Rock,  tliough  not  engaged  in  the  practice  cf 
medicine,  we  had  a  'few  friends  who  preferred  our  services  to 
those  of  any  one  else.  Among  them  we  had,  first  and  last,  sev- 
eral cases  of  intermittent  fever,  which  we  arrested  several  times, 
in  succession,  by  the  use  of  the  sul.  quinine.  This  frequent  rec- 
tum, in  quick  succession,  was  not  only  mischievous,  but  vexa- 
tious ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  a  change  of  remedy,  we  used  tfae 
article  under  consideration.  In  the  course  of  the  season  we  no- 
tioed  that  the  disease  did  not  return,  which  induced  us,  during  our 
«t9^y  in  the  State,  to  use  it  frequently ;  and,  at  this  lapse  of  timer, 
we  do  not  remember  a  single  case  in  which  the  paroxysms  re* 
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tami^d.    k  miuit  be  eonfbssed  that  more  obeervatMm  ia  Tequiritr 
to  confirm  our  present  convictions  of  its  anti-periodic  virtues. 

We  used  the  extract,  obtained  by  boifing  me  root  and  evapo- 
rating to  a  proper  consistence  for  working  it  into  pills. 

Having  bad  no  faith  in  the  use  of  cathartics  for  many  years 
in  ordinary  practice,  we  have  never  given  this  article  for  such  a 
purpose.    In  those  cases  of  hypercatharsis  to  which  we  were- 
called,  the  quantity  of  the  extract  used  must  have  been  fW>m  • 
forty  to  sixty  grains,  from  the  best  information  we  could  obtain. 
In  our  practice  with  it,  we  gave,  for  an  alterative,  about  three 
grains,  and  in  usmg  it,  as  an  anti-periodic,  we  gave,  on  the  night « 
before  expecting  a  paroxysm,  from  six  to  eight  grains,  and  then  < 
in  the  morning,  from  three  to  live  more,  and  in  our  experience, 
the  chill  never  followed  it.    Towards  the  close  of  the  day  the  pa- 
tCent  would  have  one  or  two  aperient  evacuations.    Under  such 
an  administration  it  keeps  the  patient  remarkably  sick  for  about 
sixteen  hours. 

We  think  it  QK>re  than-  probable  liiat  the  resinoid  preparation  < 
does  not  possess  the  anti-periodical  virtues  of  the  extract. 

The  writer  hopes  that  this  notice  of  his  experience  wiUi  this 
agent  will  induce  the  country  physicians  to  repeat  its  use  as  an . 
anti-periodic^  that  its  virtues,  as  such,  may  be  thoroughly  tested 

Of  the  Smiicacea. 

We  make  no  pretensions  to  botany,  and  therefore  we  can  not- 
designate  the  two  varieties  of  this  tree  of  which  we  shall  treat. 
They  are,  beyond  doubt,  indigenous :  our  acquaintance  with : 
^em  was  contracted  in  Arkansas  :  one  is  common  to  the  Arkan- 
sas and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  probably  to  many  other  streams ; 
it  grows  into  a  very  tall  tree,  and,  in  some  instances,  obtains  a^ 
diameter  of  tivo  feet.  Its  twigs  or  small  branches  are  very  brit- 
tle at  their  junction  with  the  stalk,  of  a  darkish  yellow,  not  bright, 
like  a  foreign  varietv,  which  is  common  about  Cincinnati.  The 
tree  is  straight,  and  grows  near  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  ire* 
quently  forms  dense  groves  of  small  growUi,  on  the  sand  beaches. 

The  other  variety,  in  Arkansas,  grows  scrubby,  about  the  sizr 
of  a  peach  tree,  on  st4>ny  branches,  where,  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, tnere  is  scarcely  any  moistiu^. 

Knowing  that  some  varieties  of  the  willow  had  been  used  as 
on  anti-periodic,  we  were,  during  our  first  season  in  the  Stale, 
forced,  for  the  want  of  a  better,  to  use  the  extract  of  the  bark  of 
the  tall  willow,  first  above  described.  The  result  was  bo  satis- 
factory that  we  sought  no  other  agent  while  in  the  vicinage  of 
the  river. 

During  our  third  sununer  in  the  State,  we  attended  a  very 
large  political  gathering  of  the  people  in  the  valley  of  the  Ar- 
kansas river,  upon  which  occasion  we  were  called  upon  fbr  a  po- 
litical speech ;  but  as  the  opportuni^*  did  not  suit  our  politics, . 
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tre  gave  them  one  upon  the  cure  of  intenniUent  ferer,  which 
prevailed  very  extensively  amongst  them. 

We  instructed  them  to  fill  a  ten-gallon  kettle  with  the  twigs 
and  bark  of  the  Arkansas  willow,  and  boil  them  about  thirty  min- 
utes, then  refill  the  kettle  with  fresh  material,  and  thus  proceed, 
till  they  should  have  a  kettle  full  of  a  strong  decoction ;  then 
strain  it,  and  boil  it  down  to  a  syrup ;  then,  to  avoid  burning  it, 
evaporate  in  the  sun  to  a  proper  consistence  to  make  pilk  of  the 
size  of  a  large  buck-shot. 

In  the  use  of  these  pills,  we  instructed  to  resort  to  no  variety  of 

!>reparatory  medication,  bat  to  commence,  six  or  seven  hours  be- 
ore  an  expected  paroxysm,  and  give  two  of  these  pills  eveiy 
hour,  until  the  chill  came,  or  its  time  for  appearing  should  have 
p^sed.  In  the  following  winter,  we  again  visited  that  portion 
of  the  ^tate,  when  a  Mr.  Bamets  informed  us  Aat  the  pills  he 
made  cured  seventy-foar  or  five  cases ;  that  another  gentleman* 
a  few  miles  from  him,  had  cured  more  than  fifty  ;  and  that,  in  aU» 
he  supposed  one  hundred  and  sixty  cases,  in  his  acquaintance, 
had  been  cured  by  our  address. 

In  our  own  practice,  we  never  knew  the  chill  to  follow  these 
instructions  thoroughly  carried  out. 

It  is  not  our  opinion  that  this  willow  has  much,  if  any,  of  the 
astringent  principle ;  these  pills  had,  more  frequently  than  other- 
wise, an  aperient  effect. 

Being,  upon  another  occasion,  in  the  southern  and  mountain* 
eus  portion  of  the  State,  we  were  called  to  an  obstinate  case  of 
intermittent  fever,  and  had  no  medicine  to  combat  it  with.  The 
Leptandrin  was  not  known  to  exist  about  there,  nor  did  the  taU 
willow  ;  but  the  scrubby  willow  abounded.  Supposing,  as  othen 
have  stated,  that  all  the  willows  possessed  similar  qualities,  we 
had  an  extract  made  of  it,  and  administered  it  as  above  taught. 
It  produced  no  observable  tonic  or  anti-periodic  virtue,  but  so  ob* 
atinately  locked  up  the  bowels  as  to  do  more  mischief  than  coaU 
have  been  compensated  by  a  destruction  of  the  chill.  It  is  a 
powerful  astringent,  and  appears  to  be  as  destitute  of  tonic  pow.er 
as  the  other  is  of  astringent. 

There  is,  in  this  vicinity,  a  willow  which  precisely  resembles 
the  Arkansas,  except  in  size ;  that  their  virtues  are  the  same,  we 
cannot  answer.  Amongst  the  forest  timber,  there  is  another  si- 
militude equallv  striking :  the  buck-eye  of  this  country  is  a  tree, 
in  that,  it  is  a  shrub ;  in  all  other  respects  the  resemblance  is  per- 
fect, even  to  the  effects  upon  the  came  which  eat  of  them. 

Comngicn^  Ky, 
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HEREDITARY  PREDISPOSITION  TO  CEREBRAL  iVFFEC- 

TIONS. 


BY    W.    BYRD   POW£LL,   M.  D. 


In  yoar  last  number  we  find  an  extract  from  the  London  Lan- 
cet, giving  a  summary  account  of  the  viewd  of  Dr.  Moreau, 
physician  to  the  Bicetre  Hospital  at  Paris,  upon  *' hereditary  pre- 
duipo^ition  to  cerebral  affections.'' 

The  finale  of  his  conclusions  is,  '' that  a  family  being  given, 
among  whose  stock  there  have  been  one  or  more  individuals  aficct- 
ed  with  insanity,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  hereditary  disease  will 
nettle  in  preference  upon  such  of  the  children  as  have  little  or  no 
physical  likeness  with  the  relatives  in  whom  the  disease  origin- 
ated,  and  that  the  mental  affection  will,  on  the  contrary,  not  af- 
fect that  portion  of  the  offspring  who  bear  to  those  relatives  a 
more  or  less  striking  physical  likeness." 

In  this  conclusion  there  is  about  as  much  sound  philosophy, 
and  accuracy  of  discrimination  as  there  would  have  been,  if  he 
had  tauglit  that  it  is  '<  very  probable,"  that  apple-trees  will  bear 
pears,  rather  than  apples.  It  is  virtually  teaching  that  the  defec- 
^ve  organization  of  one  parent  transmits  to  progeny  a  perfect 
capacity  for  the  performance  of  its  functions  and  vice  versa. 

Naturalists,  without  exception,  have  been  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that,  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  like  begets  its 
like, — that,  ceteris  paribus^  healthy  parents  produce  healthy  pro- 
geny,— that  similarity  of  organization,  produces  similarity  of 
function.  To  these  laws  Dr.  Moreau  has  discovered  that  man  is 
aa  exception — ^that  the  children  which  resemble  a  sound  and 
healthy  mother,  will  inherit  the  morbid  predispositions  of  the 
father,  and  the  reverse. 

Our  observations,  for  twenty  years,  have  been  unremitting 
and  vigilant,  and  our  opportunities  have  been  extensive,  perhaps 
unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  indiviiual ;  and  they  have 
forced  upon  us  conclusions  directly  the  reverse  of  those  of  Dr. 
Moreau ;  and  furthermore,  they  have  enabled  us  to  detect  the 
source  of  his  erroneous  conclusions. 

The  laws  which  govern  in  the  premises  we  shall  now  disclose. 

When  a  child  resembles  a  parent  closely  and  in  all  respects,  it 
is,  or  should  be  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  when  it  is  not,  it  is  invari- 
ably inferior,  and  in  either  event  it  will  as  certainly  inherit  the  pe- 
culiarities and  predispositions  of  that  parent,  as  white  people 
beget  white  people  and  black  ones  black. 

Dr.  Mareau  was  brought  to  his  conclusion  by  a  confirmation  of 
164  cases  out  of  192.  Now  it  is  very  probable  that  in  every  192 
children,  164  of  them  would  more  or  less,  [lartake  of  the  organi- 
zation of  both  parents,  and  in  all  such  cases,  the  animal  organi- 
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zfttion  gives  the  preponderating  portion  of  the  parental  Mke- 
nes3. 

Now  a  child  having  the  physical  constitution  of  the  father, 
irould  have,  from  him,  all  those  propensities  which  preside  over 
his  physical  exi.-^tence,  and  of  course,  would  mostly  resemble  him ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  it  inherited  the  peculiarly  human  facultiefi 
of  the  mother,  and  these  are  tiiey  in  which  a  predisposition  to  in- 
sanity  most  generally  inheres. 

We  have  now  admitted  all  the  facts  observed  by  the  Doctor, 
and  correctly  accounted  for  them,  without  having  been  forcod  to 
his  monstfous  conclusions. 


SPECIFIC  EFFECTS  OF  NEW  REBIEDIBS. 


BT   PEOF.   i.   KINO,   !!•   D. 


Since  having  in  1844,  and  again  in  1846,  called  the  attention 
of  physicians  to  the  resins  of  Podophyllum  Peltatom,  Macrotye 
Racemosa,  Iris  Versicolor,  etc.,  now  known  as  Podophyllin,  Ma* 
crotin,  Iridin,  etc.,  together,  with  several  other  concentrated 
medicinal  agents,  they  have  been  extensively  manufactured  by 
druggists  and  others,  and  the  success  attending  their  employment 
has  realized  my  most  Fanguine  expectations,  and  has  been  of  such  a 
character  as  to  have  produced  an  unusual  interest  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  active  principles  of  plants,  which  has  effected  an  entire 
revolution  in  Eclectic  prac^ce — a  decided  improvement,  both  as 
regards  minuteness  of  doses,  and  efficacy  of  treatment.  To  me 
this  is  highly  gratifying,  as  I  have  always  looked  upon  this  change 
of  medication  as  one  of  the  great  influences  destined  to  place 
Eclecticism  eventually  upon  the  pinnacle  of  medical  science, 
leading  the  van  as  the  safest,  the  most  effectual,  and  the  most 
liberal  of  all  systems. 

But  the  mere  discovery  of  alkaloids,  resinoids,  oleo-resinoids, 
etc.,  will  not  effect  this  important  object — more,  much  more,  must 
be  accomplished,  or  our  discoveries  mil  only  tend  to  burden  the 
science  with  a  quantity  of  useless  (because  of  unknown  virtue,) 
articles.  I  allude  to  the  rigid  investigation  of  the  specific  effects 
of  these  new  preparations,  to  which  I  would  especially  call  the 
attention  of  all  Eclectic  practitioners.  This  is  a  subject,  which, 
I  fear,ha6  been  too  much  neglected,  the  concentrated  articles  hav- 
ings been  employed  in  practice  with  reference  only  to  the  acknowl- 
edg:ed  properties  of  the  crude  plants  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Yet  I  am  well  satii^fied  that  the  concentrated  principles  have  a  much 
greater  range  of  application  than  the  crude  articles.  With 
Podophyllin,  Leptandrin,  Macrotin,  and  CaiUophyllin,  this  ha» 
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akreatdy  pfovea.  to  be  the  ca8e»  aad  wOl,  ondoabtedly,  with  maay 
others. 

We  lack  a  prop^  knowledge  of  ihe  pathogenetic  effects  of  Sa»- 
goinarin,  Iridin,  Asclepidin,  Myricin,  Ptelein,  Stillingin,  etc.,  and 
ikoM  will  contiQue  to  be  the  case  until  our  practitioners  divest  them- 
selves of  their  fondness  for  medical  compounds,  without  a  corroct 
knowledge  of  the  influence  of  each  separate  medicine*  At  present 
a  preparation  is  generally  employed  because  it  has  effected  cures, 
bat  whether  its  efficacy  depends  upon  one,  two,  or  more  of  the 
articles  eatering  into  it,  or  whether  a  simpler  form  would  produce 
similar  results,  are  questions  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
answered. 

Among  the  many  new  remedies  now  before  the  profession  for 
farther  investigation,  I  would  invite  particular  attention  to  an 
elegant  article  recently  prepared  by  our  enterprising  druggist,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Merrell,  which  he  calls  Muriate  of  Hydrastin,  and  would 
suggest  trials  of  it  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  catarrhal  affections, 
chronic  gleet,  affections  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bladder,  colli- 
auative  diarrhea  a,  and  in  typhoid  conditions,  where  an  agent  is  in- 
dicated, which,  while  it  possesses  tonic  properties,  will  likewise 
exert  an  influence  upon  the  capillary  system,  etc.,  and  the  results 
of  the  investigations  can  always  be  made  known  to  the  profession 
diough  the  columns  of  the  present  Eclectic  Medical  Journal. 

I  hope  these  few  brief  remarks  will  influence  our  practitioners  la 
devote  more  attention  to  this  matter  ihan  heretofore,  and  that,  as 
they  multiply  remedial  agents,  they  will  likewise  closely  and  accu- 
rately determine  their  pathogenetic  eflfects,  and  which  will  be  found 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  rapid  advancement  of  medical 
reform. 

Cincinnaiif  July^  1953. 
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WOMAN,  AND  THE  LAWS  REGULATING  HER  HEALTH. 


BY  O.  K.  NEWTON,  M.  D. 


There  is,  probably,  no  subject  of  more  importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  community  than  that  which  relates  to  woman  and  her 
diseases.  Woman  occupies  a  high  and  responsible  position  in 
society,  perhaps  more  so  than  man,  as  the  rearing  and  education 
of  children  devolve  entirely  upon  her;  upon  her  is  placed  the 
onerous  and  momentous  du^  of  teaching  and  impressing  upon 
tke  youthful  mind;  all  those  principles  of  integrity,  virtue  and 
benevolence  which  are  to  guide  and  control  its  tiioughta  and 
deeds  during  the  riper  years  of  existence,  and  which  are  to  pn^ 
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dace  a  life  of  happineBs  or  miwerj,  according  to  their  proper 
or  improper  application,  and  yet  we  find  her  mental  and  physioal 
eondition  but  Buperficially  regarded ,  more  especially  the  latter, 
and  her  sufieringa  and  privations  are^in  many  instances,  deemed 
onlv  as  conditions  necessarily  common  and  essential  to  the  sex, 
without  an  effort  to  ascertain  their  real  causes,  or  the  meann  of 
removing  them. 

With  woman  rests  the  foundation  of  kindness,  wisdom,  and 
virtue;  she  is  the  centre  of  every  domestic  circle;  ker  home  is  the 
palace  where  are  to  be  found  the  purest  and  loveliest  scenes  of  life, 
where  she  plans,  directs,  and  performs  every  thing  calculated  to 
render  it  a  mansion  of  pleasure,  happiness  and  contentment,  and 
thus  by  a  proper  and  careful  management,  effect  those  influen- 
ces upon  the  minds  of  its  inmates  which  are  to  advance  or 
diminish  the  welfare  of  communities  and  nations.  Woman,  then, 
bears  a  close  and  important  relation  to  her  family,  to  commnnity, 
and  to  the  world ;  and  as  both  n^ental  and  physical  health  are 
required,  in  order  that  she  may  thoroughly  preform  her  sacred 
duties,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  that  physicians, 
philosophers,  and  philanthropists  be  acqaainted  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  sex,  but  likewise  that  they  be  more  perfectly  known 
by  herself. 

Although  science  has  accomplished  much  towards  alleviating 
the  physical  afflictions  of  the  female  sex,  yet  it  is  a  fact  deeply 
to  be  regretted,  that  but  few,  comparatively  speaking,  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health — indeed,  we  do  not  tnink  we  exaggerate 
in  stating,  that  only  one  in  twenty  can  truly  boast  of  freedom 
from  disease  ;  an  appalling  statement,  and  which  should  aroose 
the  sympathy  and  fears  of  all  who  are  interested  in  their  pros- 
perity.  And  when  we  consider  the  great  variety  of  diseases  to 
which  woman  is  liable  to  in  consequence  of  her  peculiar  organiza- 
tion, and  the  customs  of  society  to  which  she  must  conform,  and 
also  ascertain  the  comparatively  slight  attention  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  physician  and  herself,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  remark  so  commonly  used :  **  Why  is  it  that  le- 
males  are  so  unhealthy  ?* 

A  most  prolific  source  of  disease^imong  women  is  tight-lacing^- 
a  custom  or  fashion  which  exists  to  such  an  alarming  extent,  thnt 
common  sense  has,  as  yet,  been  able  to  do  but  little  in  reform- 
ing the  evil;  nor  can  much  be  done  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
female  constitution  until  this  pernicious  habit  be  overcome.  Close 
confinement,  or  general  sedentary  habits,  where  the  individual 
is  deprived  of  the  all-important  advantages  of  exercise,  fresh  air. 

Say  and  lively  scenes  and  companions,  may  also  be  named  among 
le  most  fruitful  causes  of  ill  health ;  and  the  suffering  and  distress 
which  have  been  occasioned  by  these  causes  are  of  frightful  con- 
templation, compelling  us  to  wonder,  why  woman,  who  is  so 
richly  endowed  with  grace,  beaatyi  virtuOi  and  intelligence,  ^^^ 
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•Uow  hmvelf  to  become  a  slave  to  the  whims  of  faflhioa,  when  of 
a  pernicious  and  highly  destructive  character  to  health  and  life ; — 
foregoing  all  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  health  to  gratify  the 
vain  and  ruinous  requirements  of  a  vitiated  and  unnatural  taste. 
And  when  we  review  witli  painful  emotions  the  destruction  of 
life  which  their  bondage  in  this  respect  has  produced,  we  cannot 
but  breathe  an  earnest  hope  that  a  reformation  may  take  place, 
and  that  she  may  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  laws 
regulating  her  system  both  in  health  and  in  disease. 

One  great  means  for  avoiding  the  many  difficulties  arising  out 
of  the  above-named  causes,  and  to  which  we  would  especially  call 
the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers^  is  a  more  extended  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  female  system, 
whereby  a  better  acquaintance  can  be  had  with  the  organization 
of  the  human  frame  in  all  its  parts,  and  with  the  functions  of  the 
various  organs,  and  also  with  the  duties  imperatively  required 
to  preserve  them  in  a  constant  state  of  harmony  and  integrity. 
This  is  a  subject  concerning  wiiich  females  are  unfortunately  kept 
in  too  much  ignorance,  but  which,  if  correctly  taught,  would 
develope  such  facts  to  them,  as  must,  from  Iheir  very  nature, 
dispose  them  to  resist  all  customs  and  fashions  at  variance  with 
perfect  health,  and  adopt  means  to  rid  themselves  of  the  life- 
destroying  shackles  fastened  upon  them  by  the  vices  and  ignor- 
ance of  a  past  generation. 

In  addition  to  this,  every  physician,  who  regards  the  welfare  of 
the  sex  with  anxiety  and  Interest,  should  esteem  it  his  privilege 
and  his  duty  to  freely  and  fearlesly  advise  and  instruct  all  those 
who  depend  upon  him  as  their  medical  adviser,  even  while  in 
health,  upon  such  matters  as  tend  to  prevent  or  remove  disease. 
^^  this  course,  the  female  will  be  enabled  to  so  regulate  her 
system  audits  various  functions,  that  when  she  becomes  a  parent, 
instead  of  being  the  miserable  mother  of  still  more  miserable 
offspring,  she  will  present  to  society  strong  and  robust  children 
free  from  all  hereditary  tendencies  to  any  disfiase  whatever.  We 
feel  confident,  that  such  must  and  will  be  the  happy  result  to 
women,  to  her  offspring,  and  to  society,  if  the  means  for  its  fur- 
therance, to  which  we  have  so  briedy  referred,  be  universally 
adopted. 

The  organization  of  woman  is  as  mysterious  as  it  is  important; 
and  a  con*ect  observance  of  the  laws  which  regulate  and  govern 
this  organization,  is  as  important  as  it  is  beneficial. 

Vinannaiiy  Julg,  1852. 
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THE  LIVER  AND  ITS  DISEASES. 


BY    W.    B.    HERRICK,    M.    D.,   CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS. 


"  The  jaundiced  ihiis,  see  all  things  ronnd  ihexn  clad 
In  yellow ;  every  object  a«  ii  flows 
Meetiiig  niw  titles  ol  yellow.  Ircm  their  formci 
1  hrown  lorth  ini-em^ant^and  the  1  rid  eye. 
Deep,  too,  imbtied  with  m  ooniagious  hue, 
Faiuiing  each  image  tliat  its  nh  a;sailf>/^ 


Tub  above  quotation  from  Lucretius,  deEcriptive  cf  a  ultiis  of  per- 
sons who^e  defective  visual  organs  '-Fce  ail  tbinge  loond  them 
clad  in  yellow,"  cannot  fail  to  remind  the  reader  of  certain  prac- 
titioners, the  patients  of  whom  aie  always  bilious. 

With  them,  constipation  or  diarrhoBa,  dry  ^kin  or  profuse  perspi- 
ration, want  of  sensibihty  or  extreme  irritability,  alike  indicate 
diat  their  patients  are  bilious,  and  require*  therefore,  in  their 
treatment,  blue  pill,  calomel,  or  sooie  other  mercurial. 

This  class  of  physicians,  who  thus  make  ditea^es  so  unlike  in 
character  and  symptoms  dependent  upon  the  same  cause,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  adopt  the  routine  practice  above  indicated,  must 
be  deficient  in  judgment  and  mental  capacity  ;  or,  what  is  worse, 
too  indolent  to  obtain  and  appropriate  to  ihcir  u.^e  the  facts  and 
information  acquired  by  others,  by  which  their  mental  vision 
might  be  extended,  so  as  to  embrace  more  than  a  single  class  of 
diseases,  and  one  mode  of  treatment. 

In  order  to  show  that  we  are  fully  justified  in  making  these 
strictures  upon  this  class  of  practitioners,  we  will  state  briefly 
what  b  now  known  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  that  organ, 
upon  the  abnormal  condition  of  which  these  so-called  biUous 
afiections  are  supposed  to  be  dependent. 

*  The  livery  as  is  well  known,  is  a  glandular  organ,  constituted 
of  cells,  excretory  ducts,  and  blood-vessels.  The  cells  are  sup- 
plied by  the  vena  potarum  with  the  imperfectly  elaborated  and 
impure  venous  blood,  directly  from  the  absorbing  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  whilst  the  ducts,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  surrounded  by  the  terminal  branches  of  the  bepatie 
artery,  containing  pure  blood  from  the  great  arterial  current. 

From  recent  physiological  investigations,  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  the  hepatic  cells  abstract  from  the  impure  blood  ia 
the  portal  vein  the  starchy  and,  perhaps,  some  other  carbonace- 
ous dobsCaacet  derived  from  fooa»  and  change  them  either  into 
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Ihe  fatty  eonstituenta  of  bile,  or  into  sugar,  to  be  reabjofbed  by 
the  hepatic  veins. 

That  this  change  from  starch  granules  to  fat  globules  does  in 
reality  take  place  in  the  hepatic  cells  of  the  higher  order  of  ani- 
mals is  renaered  almost  certain  by  the  observations  made  by 
liedy  upon  the  follicular  liver  of  the  Crustacea. 

*'  When,"  says  he, "  a  ccecum  is  viewed  beneath  the  miscros- 
cope,  its  lower  half  appears  filled  with  a  finely  granular  matter, 
and  the  anterior  half  with  a  mass  of  fat  cells."  That  some  of  the 
carbonaceous  substances  contained  in  the  blood  are  changed  into 
sugar,  during  its  passage  through  the  liver,  is  made  evident  by 
the  recent  very  conclusive  and  highly  philosophical  investigations 
of  M.  Bernard. 

"  He  examined,"  says  Donaldson,  "  the  contents  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal venous  trunks  :  the  vena  porta,  the  inferior  and  superior 
cava,  the  jugular,  &c.,  and,  singular  to  say,  he  could  nowhere 
detect  iXt(  presence  (sugar),  but  in  the  hepatic  veins,  ^nd  in  the 
ascending  cava,  and  thence  to  the  right  auricle.  There  being  no 
trace  of  it  in  the  blood  flowing  into  the  liver,  nor  yet  in  the  pul- 
monary veins,  was  not  our  experimenter  justified  in  coining  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  fabricated  in  the  liver  and  destroyed  in  the 
lungs  ?" 

According  to  Liebig,  the  saccharine  constituents  of  blood  are, 
by  two  successive  stages  of  oxydation,  converted  primarily  into 
lactic  acid,  and  finally  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Hence  it 
would  appear  that  sugar,  whether  absorbed  directly  as  such,  or 
formed  in  the  liver,  in  the  manner  above  indicated,  supplies  by 
its  combustion  the  amount  of  animal  heat  required  over  and 
above  that  which  would  necessarily  result  from  other  and  more 
important  chemico-vital  changes. 

In  view  of  these  focts,  it  is  rendered  highly  probable,  if  not  ab> 
solutely  certain,  that  the  office  of  the  hepatic  cells  is  to  take  up  the 
starchy  materials,  contained  in  the  portal  blood,  and  convert  them 
either  into  fat  or  sugar,  according  as  they  are  required  or  not  to 
subserve  the  immediate  purpose  of  respiration — into  sugar  when, 
from  a  deficiency  of  lactic  acid  and  other  organic  con^pounds  rea- 
dily convertible  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  there  is  a  deficiency : 
and  into  fat,  when  an  excess  of  these  substance:?  afibrds  sdready 
an  abundant  supply  of  respiratory  food. 

The  sugar  thus  formed  is  taken  up  by  the  hepatic  veins, 
and  passes  immediately  into  the  circulation,  there  to  be  changed 
by  oxydation ;  first  into  lactic  or  some  other  organic  acid,  and 
finally  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

The  fat,  on  the  other  hand,  pas»es  into  the  terminal  branchev 
of  the  hepatic  ducts,  where  it  finds,  in  ^  the  capillary  net- work 
derived  from  the  hepatic  arteries  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
an  abundant  supply  of  arterial  blood.  This,  donbtleesy  furniahea 
both  the  oxygen  and  the  alkali,  by  which  the  fatty  matter  is  ren- 
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dered  aolabk,  and  made  to  paas  readily  and  easily  through  the 
small  hepatic  ducts  as  a  fat^  acid  combined  with  soda^  in  the 
form  of  bile. 

These  views  of  the  physiological  action  of  the  liver  are  fully 
sustained  by  numerous  facts,  physiological,  pathological  and 
chemical,  which,  however,  can  not  be  presented  in  the  short  space 
allotted  to  this  article ;  it  being  our  object  at  this  time,  not  to 
sustain  our  own  peculiar  physiological  views,  but  to  make  such 
practical  suggestions  as  mav  serve  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  subject,  and  to  show  them  the  absurdity  of  the 
present  indicriminate  mode  of  practice.-  adopted  by  many,  in  the 
so-called  bilious  affections,  supposed  to  be  dependent  always 
upon  some  mortnd  condition  or  action  of  this  much- abused  organ. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  in  warm  latitudes, 
and  in  summer,  when  there  is  less  oxygen,  and,  consequently, 
more  lactic  and  other  organic  acids  in  the  blood,  the  liver  must 
change  a  larger  proportion  of  the  starchy  constituents  of  food  in- 
to fat.  if  the  amount  of  oxygen  and  free  soda  in  the  blood  is 
sufficient  to  combine  with  this  fat,  and  render  it  soluble,  it  pas- 
ses readily  out  of  the  liver  into  the  intestines,  in  the  form  of  bile, 
and  is  reabsorbed  by  the  lacteals,  like  other  fatty  matter,  and 
no  indications  of  disease  appear ;  or,  if  in  great  excess,  it  passes 
off  in  the  form  of  profuse  bilious  discharges,,  so  common  in  the 
summer,  especially  in  the  South  and  West.  A  still  greater  de- 
ficiency of  oxygen,  and  conisequent  accumulation  of  organic  acids 
in  the  blood,  to  combine  with  its  alkaline  constituents,  would  dimi- 
nisk  proportionally  the  amount  of  free  soda,  and  thus  prevent  it 
from  entering  into  the  constitution  of  bile  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
make  it  perfectly  soluble,  and  to  neutralize  its  fatty  acids,  and 
thus  give  rise  to  acrid  and  vitiated  bilious  discharges,  or  to  con- 
gestion, torpidity,  and  enlargement  of  the  liver,  from  an  ac- 
cumulation of  imperfectly-dissolved  fatty  matter  in  the  hepatic 
duiets. 

Admitting  the  correctness  of  the  above  views,  it  it  evident  that 
the  proper  treatment  for  the  whole  class  of  liver  affections,  above 
enumerated,  would  be  the  administration  of  alkalies,  especially 
those  which  are  among  the  natural  constituents  of  blood,  such  as 
potash  and  soda. 

Two  years'  experience  in  the  use  of  potash  and  soda,  in  some 
of  their  form^,  as  remedies  in  the  above-named  class  of  diseases, 
has  convinced  the  writer  that  one  or  both  may  be  used  with  con- 
fidence as  substitutes  for  calomel,  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases. 

That  the  class  of  remedies  under  consideration  was  formerl  v 
used,  much  more  extensively  than  at  present  in  liver  affections,  is 
evident  from  the  following  quotation  irom  Good's  Study  of  x\f  edl- 
cine,  published  in  1829,  in  which,  after  discussing  the  merits  of 
the  dandelion  as  a  remedy  for  jaundice,  the  author  remarks  that 
'*  soap  and  alkalies  seem  to  have  much  better  pretensions  to 
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favor,  and  have  been  still  more  widely  employed  in  tliis  disease, 
and  generally  regarded  as  general,  and  hence  hepatic  solvents/^ 
— North'  Western  Med,  and  Surg,  Jounud. 
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MEDICAL  EDUCATION  OP  FEMALES. 


MS8.  L.  S.  HALL,  WORCESTTER,  MASS. 


As  to  the  education  of  females  as  physicians,  the  day  has  al- 
ready dawned,  light  is  disseminated,  and  knowledge  is  mereaced. 
Gratitude  and  honor  are  now  justly  due  to  many  celebrated  wri- 
ters and  scientific  physicians,  for  the  zeal  which  they  have  mani- 
fested in  this  branch  of  reform,  although  much  is  yet  to  be  done 
before  the  practice  will  be  restored  to  its  original  place,  where  our 
Creator  designed  it  should  be.  Physiological  knowledge  must  be 
diffused  among  the  people,  and  union  and  harmony  must  exist  in 
our  medical  departments. 

We  do  not  ask  for  separate  medical  institutions  for  females ; 
but  we  do  fervently  and  prayerfully  solicit,  through  the  guidance 
of  our  heavenly  Father,  that  boon  which  so  Justly  and  properly 
belongs  to  woman,  equal  medical  advantages  with  those  enjoyed 
by  man.  No  one,  in  these  days  of  reform,  will  pretend,  for  a 
moment,  that  woman  cannot  be  equal  to  man  in  knowledge.  We 
have  women  of  noble  minds  and  noble  intellects.  To  these  we 
direct  our  thoughts,  and  not  to  sex  alone ;  and  we  consider  that 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  will  ever  depend  on  the  distinctive  char- 
acter of  their  innate  organization,  whether  they  be  masculine  or 
feminine.  It  is  by  the  mind  that  our  characters  are  formed.  It 
is  the  mind  which  must  be  developed. 

The  strong  religious  element  in  the  true  woman^s  nature,  with 
an  innate  knowledge  of  her  own  abilities,  will  inspire  her  with  a 
confidence  which  will  guide  her  safely  through  every  responsibil- 
ity of  >a  professional  life,  or  any  emergencies  to  which  she  may  be 
called.  I  do  not  assert,  that  all  women  are  capacitated  for  the 
duties  of  a  physician,  any  more  than  I  pronounce  every  man  a 
Webster ;  but  I  do  say,  that  those  of  piety  and  respectability, 
whose  perceptions  are  clear,  and  in  whose  character  sympathy  and 
propriety  are  richly  blended,  will,  with  a  medical  education,  be 
adequate  to  the  task.  A  thorough  systematic  education,  (instead 
of  a  crowd  of  miscellaneous  notions  strangely  confused  with  an 
idea,  as  some  term  it,  that  book  knowttdae  is  unnecessary,  and  that 
they  are  physicians  by  nature,)  Is  requisite  to  guide  aright  the  quick 
perceptions  of  woman.  The  community  is  already  awake  to  thr 
importance  of  having  ftmal^  physicians  for  the  female  sex. 
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My  own  professional  practice,  for  years  past,  has  directed  my 
ittention  to  many  matters  of  female  delicacy ;  and  all,  I  think, 
rill  acknowledge,  that  women  shoald  treat  the  (Useases  peculiar  to 
heir  own  sex.    Cannot  those  who  are  organized  like  ourselves, 
»est  understand  our  nature,  and  know  how  to  alleviate  our  wants,  . 
\y  their  own  experimental  knowledge  ?    And  is  it  not  more  con- 
;enial  to  woman's  nature,  considering  the  many  physical  liabilities 
0  common  among  women,  to  unburden  her  feeUngs  to  one  of  h^ 
iwn  sex,  on  whose  superior  knowledge  she  can  rely?    Justice  de- 
mands, tihat  we  should  have  female  physicians  to  officiate  eis  mid- 
rivee.     This  is  demanded,  too,  by  the  heart  of  true  delicacy  and  , 
efinement;  and  no  one  but  the  person  gov-emed  by  self- interest 
k'ishes  to  keep  this  practice  from  its  original  hands,  which  are  . 
hose  of  female  mid  wives. 

Let  women  stand  side  by  side  with  man  in  the  healing  art,  and 
he  mora!  character  of  society  will  soon  wear  a  very  different  ae^- 
lect.  Let  the  young  and  confiding  female  consult  one  of  her 
>wn  sex,  and  there  will  be  no  snare  to  allure  herfrom  the  path  of 
irtue  and  rectitude ;  and  no  stigma  or  peproach  will  rest  on  tlie 
lale  practitioner  for  deviating  from  the  path  of  integrity.  Through  , 
ie  presence  of  woman,  as  a  physician,  virtue  and  pm-ity  willpre- 
ominate  over  many  now  existing  evifs.  Does  not  this  duty  de- 
olve  on  woman  ?  Let  her,  in  the  love  and  fear  of  Him  who  is 
lie  gwer  of  all  good,  in  the  consciousness  that  this  path  is  just, 
t  herself  for  this  profession.  What  dut^  can  be  more  delicately 
^minine,  or  more  truly  womanly  than  this?  No  position  could 
be  possibly  assume,  so  well  calculated  to  call  into  exercise  those 
eavenly  qualities  of  mind,  universally  conceded  to  her,  as  the 
osition  at  the  bed-side  of  a  languishing  fellow-being.  More  es- 
ecially,  in  diose  cases  of  anxiety  and  suffering,  sorrow  and  pain, 
&culiar  to  her  own  sex,  might  she  be  hailed  as  a  ministering  an- 
el.  While  she  bears,  in  her  hand,  the  balm  for  her  physical 
oes,  she  carries,  treasured  in  her  heart,  influences,  whicn,  when 
tattered  around,  almost  make  the  bed  of  suffering  pleasant.  It 
a  worthy  and  elevating  vocation.  Woman  cannot  obtain  true 
^ity  or  happiness,  except  by  true  usefulness;  and  it  is  her  duty, 
ivilege,  and  honor,  to  make  nerself  useful. 


CASE  OP  L\TUSSUSCEPTION  IN  A  CHILD  SIX  MONTHS 

OLD. 

The  child  appeared,  for  two  days,  to  be  a  little  unwell  by  spcUs, 
It  so  slightly,  that  it  was  thought  but  little  of,  and,  when  fully 
ized,  was  actually  at  play.  All  at  once,  he  seemed  to  faint  a^ 
Mt  Away,  and.,  at  this  time.  I  was  called  to  see  him.    He  was 
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ihought,  by  the  parents,  to  be  dying ;  the  pulse  alniost  ceased.  I 
stimulated  him,  and  the  pulse  eoon  came  up.  Immediately  he 
commenced  patssing  blood  from  the  bowels.  1  tried  to  physic  him, 
but  he  vomited  all  that  was  given  him.  He  would  nurse  heartily, 
and  vomit  all  up  immediately.  He  continued  to  pass  nothing  but 
blood.  Various  kinds  of  enemata  were  tried,  to  no  eflect;  and 
various  things  were  given^  for  six  successive  days,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time,  the  child  died. 

Post  Mortem  Examination. — The  bowels,  in  the  upper  portion, 
were  filled  almost  entirely  with  wind,  and  were  very  much  inflated, 
so  that,  when  the  incision  was  made,  they  pressed  out  through 
the  first  opening. 

I  first  looked  at  the  liver.  That  appeared  in  a  health}'  condi- 
tian.  I  next  looked  for  the  colon.  Beginning  at  the  right  iliac 
fossa  and  following  the  course  around  among  the  inflated  intes- 
Unes,  I  found  the  first  portion  of  the  colon,  for  about  one  fourth 
of  the  way  down  the  descending  colon,  having  a  part  of  the  ileum 
received  into  it,  as  though  it  had  been  swallowed.  I  found  the 
rest  of  the  colon  impacted  as  full  as  it  could  be,  as  well  as  the 
whole  rectum.  The  inverted  intestine  was  filled  with  coagulated 
blood,  but  no  substance  could  be  found,  which  seemed  to  have 
caused  the  diflijulty.  The  child,  up  to  the  time  of  his  last  aick- 
ticss,  was  one  of  the  inoAt  healthy ;  and  the  adipose  tissue,  ou  ev- 
ery part  of  the  adomen,  was  abundant. 

I  have  now  giveayou  an  outline  of  the  case.  What  I  wrant 
is,  an  explanation  of  the  probable  cause  of  the  intussusception, 
and  an  explanation  of  the  means,  if  there  were  any,  of  removing 
the  disease.  Please  communicate  through  your  invaluable  jour- 
nal, or  otherwise,  just  as  you  shall  think  best;  and  you  will  much 
oblige  your  humble  servant,  Isaac  S.  Aixaaa. 

WiHuton,  March,  12,  1862. 
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REPORT  ON  DISPENSATORIES,  etc. 


^                                                   BY    PROFS.  KDfQ  AND  NEWTON. 
•  

To  the  National  E.  M.  Conventicmy  held  at  Rochester^  N.  F«,  Mag 

llth  and  I2th,  1851  :— 

The  Committee  on  Dispensatories,  etc.,  appointed  by  the  U.  S. 
E.  M.  Convention,  beg  leave  to  report,  that  since  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association,  there  nas  been  issued  a  woric,  entitled 
the  "  E.  M.  Dispensatory  of  the  U.  S.,'*  by  King  and  Aeirtoii* 
both  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Committee.  The  Committee 
sure  aware  that  this  work  is  not  as  perfect  as  eould  be  desired : 
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tbcyqgli»  if  aq^  their  delineatioa  b'v^  iaeamplete*  GnUi  (evm  a 
graphic  account  «f  a  similar  train  of  pheoomeaa]»x>daced  by  the 
use  of  lar^  doses  of  calomel  in  hydrocephalus  and  croup. 

Dr.  BoUng  is  disposed  to  attribute  this  effect  of  antimony  to  its 
direct  action  on  the  intestinal  canal^  by  reason  of  a  portion  of  the 
quantity  administered  not  becoming  absorbed ;  and  believes  thiit 
our  object,  in  attempting  its  prevention,  should  be,  to  administer 
the  drug  in  such  divided  doses  as  to  secure  its  complete  absorp- 
tion. Although  never  in  the  habit  of  giving  very  large  doses,  he 
has  even  diminished  these ;  and  finds  the  remedy  just  as  efiicad- 
ous  now  that  he  gives  only  from  three  to  six  grains  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  as  when  he  gave  double  the  quantity ;  while  the  mis- 
chievous effects  have  been  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence*  He 
dissolves  the  above  quantity  in  six  ounces  of  water,  and  gives  a 
tea-spoonful  every  half-hour  in  the  day,  and  two  tea-spoonfuls 
every  hour  at  night.  He  prefers  water  as  a  vehicle,  as  mucilagin- 
ous fluids  delay  the  absorption  of  the  medicine.  More  recently, 
he  has  administered  the  medicine,  in  somewhat  larger  doses,  as 
an  enema  with  good  effect. — Amtr.  J&nr.  Med   Sci.^  No,  44. 

The  writw  of  the  above  should  have  discarded  this  agent  in 
all  diseases  as  do  the  Eclectic  physicians.  k. 
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NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION, 

At  the  request  of  several  judicious  friends,  the  editor  of  this 
Journal  and  Prof.  Burham  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Electic  Medical  Association,  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y«, 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  11th  and  12th,  1852.  It  is 
already  known  to  many,  that  we  thought  proper  to  unite  with 
them,  and  bear  a  part  in  the  business  transactions  of  the  meeting. 
As  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution  and  the  friends  of  medical 
reform  in  New  England  have  hitherto  maintained  a  somewhat  in- 
dependent position,  we  suppose,  that  some  vrill  be  curious  to 
know  on  what  ground  we  concluded  to  ally  our  interests,  as  medi- 
cal men,  with  the  interests  of  Eclectics  generally.  We  will 
briefly  explain. 

We  went  to  the  meeting  of  that  Association  prepared  to  act 
the  part  merely  of  lookers-ouy  unless  we  should  discover  good 
reason  to  believe,  that,  as  a  body,  they  were  firmly  established  in 
the  doctrine  of  an  innocent  and  sanative  medication,  as  generally 
received  by  medical  reformers  in  New  England.  But,  on  th« 
other  hand,  we  were  prepared  to  lay  aside  all  over-strenuous  re- 
gard  to  names,  and  enter  heartily  into  a  cooperatioui  if  we 
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should  fliid  mtk  oar  Edeetio  friendki  a  dfspOBHion  to  mioii,  to- 
gether witli  soifieiently  elevated  and  correct  views  of  the  aoibnce 
of  medicine. 

We  did  find  a  controKng  and  an  overwhelming  majoritjr  thor- 
oughly indoctrinatiM  in  the  leading  medical  truths,  which  we  in 
New  England  entertain.  We  did  not,  indeed,  find  the  crude  no- 
tions of  some  of  the  earlier  reformers,  that  fever  and  inflamraa- 
tlon  are  not  diseases,  but  sanative  eflTorts  of  nature,  to  be  increa- 
sed rather  them  subdued  by  the  physician ;  nor  yet  the  more  re- 
fined sentiment  of  Wooster  Beach,  M.  D.,  that  all  ^disease  is  a 
sanatary  effort  of  nature  to  repair  an  injury  to  the  system,  or  re- 
estaMish  health."  All  such  nonsense  and  quintessence  of  non- 
sense is  necessarily  repudiated,  where  the  light  of  true  science  is 
allowed  to  shine.  But  we  did  find  our  Eclectic  friends  disposed 
to  regard  disease  as  the  opposite  of  health,  or  an  infringement  of 
the  laws  which  govern  the  constitution  in  its  normal  state.  W^ 
found  them,  too,  possessing  clear  and  enlightened  views  of  the 
proper  means  to  be  employed  in  the  removal  of  disease.  They 
recommend  such  as  sustain,  and  not  those  which  depress,  tlM 
vital  powers.  All  which,  in  the  ordinary  admi;iiatration^  are 
liable  to  do  harm,  they  totally  discard,  particularly,  the  various 
preparations  of  mercury,  antimony,  and  arsenic. 

The  creed  or  medical  faith  adopted  at  Rochester,  by  thb  body, 
will  soon  be  published^  with  other  documents,  in  pamphlet  form  ; 
and,  when  it  appears,  it  will,  we  believe,  be  perfectly  satisfactoiy 
to  even  the  most  fastidious  of  our  New-England  friends.  What 
more,  theUt  could  we  ask  ?  Names  are  comparatively  nothing. 
Why  should  a  disunction  be  kept  up  in  the  medical  ranks,  where 
reaUy  no  important  difi*erence  exists  ?  Among  reformers  in  medi- 
cine, a  narrow  and  selfish  policy  has  been  tt)o  often  pursued  ;  bat 
the  time  has  come,  we  trust,  in  which  genuine  liberaiity  predomi- 
nates, and  an  untrammelled  pursuit  of  the  truth  is  prominently 
encouraged. — WcrcesUr  Med.  Jcur. 


ACTIVE  PRINCIPLES  OP  THE  RHUS  GLABRUM. 


BT  W.  SLMEft,  M.  D. 


RttOBiKB. — ^Tbis  is  a  Reslnoid  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the 
BhuB  Glabrum,  (Upland  Sumach.)  It  is  prepared  by  percolation 
with  spiritus  rtctyictUuSy — apecific  gravity  0,6SO.  The  solvent  is 
displaced  by  means  of  a  vacuum  apparatus.  The  Rhusine  is 
then  precipitated  and  washed'  with  aqna  distillata^  dried  on  filter 
cloth,  in  an  airy,  dry  room,  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 

Medkal  Freperties  mud  l/ses.— Tonic,  astringent,  and  antiseptic. 
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— ^hi  the  treatirrent  of  ffiairrhcsa,  dys^nteiy,  and  bowel  diseaae 
generally,  Rhusine  is  a  remedy  of  great  merit,  and  seldom  dis* 
appoints  the  expectation  of  the  physician.  Its  action  as  a  tonic 
is  peculiar  to  the  mucons  membrane,  while  its  astringent  effects 
are  mild,  yet  sufficiently  active  for  the  successful  cure  of  the 
above  diseases.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  in  all 
cases  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  the  exciting  cause  must  first  be 
removed ;  and  no  remedy  is  of  more  value,  in  fulfilling  this  in- 
dication, than  the  leptandrin.  The  most  successful  treatment, 
is  as  follows : — Leptandrin  is  given  in  doses  from  one  to  two 
grains,  every  two  to  four  hours,  till  a  cathartic  effect  is  produced. 
The  Rhusine  is  then  given  in  doses  from  one  to  two  grams,  every 
two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case. 

The  concentrated  semi-fluid  preparation  of  the  Rhus  Ohbrum, 
contains  all  the  essential  properties  of  this  plant,  in  a  convenient 
form,  for  the  treatment  of  old  ulcers,  sores,  putrid  sore  throat, 
bronchitis,  sore  mouth  and  throat  in  scarlet  fever,  mercurial  sali- 
vation, etc. ;  for  which  it  is  an  excellent  remedv.  Its  medical 
properties  are  similar  to  the  resinoid  principle,  but  it  contains 
more  tannic  acid,  and  is  therefore  more  of  an  astringent.  It  also 
contains  the  coloring  and  extractive  matter.  In  diseases  of  the 
kidneys,  putrid  fever,  etc.,  it  has  been  used  with  favorable  result^. 
Doses,  from  five  to  ten  drops.  For  a  gargle,  or  external  ap- 
plication, it  may  be  diluted  with  alcohol. 

A.  P.  Institute,  N.  Y.  May,  1862. 


I 
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EXPULSION  OF  TAPE-WORM. 


BY   J.    X.   CRABERT,  M.   0. 


I  send  for  publication  th,e  following  case  of  tape-wonn,  wfaidi 
has  been  successfully  treated  by  me.  I  alao  send  yoa  the  mode 
of  preparing  the  empyreumatic  oil,  which  you  will  oUige  me  by 
publishing  in  connection  with  this  case. 

Ifr.  Deding,No.^l,  Avenue  C,  New  Yoik,.»t.  85,  had  for  many 
years  been  fldfflioied  with  tape- worm,  and  had  been  under  the 
treatment  of  several  physicians.  He  frequently  passed  large 
quantities  of  the  worm,  but  the  head  was  not  discharged,  and 
the  worm  accumulated  again.  I  put  him  under  the  following 
treatment,  which  expelled  the  entire  worm,  including  the  head. 
I  commenced  by  giving  him  a  mild  purgative  of  cream  of  tartar, 
sulphur,  and  confection  of  senna.  This  having  evacuated 
\na  bowels,  I  gave  him  the  empyreumatic  oil,  two  teaepoonfuh 
morning  and  evening,  for  three  days,  and  a  plentiftil  and  frequent 
use  of  barley  water.  As  is  usual  in  cases  where  the  empyreumatic 
oil  is  employed,  quantities  of  mucilaginous  matter  were  discharged 
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jM^ooii^paiued  with  portiona  ctihe  worm.  Aa  my  ol^eot  was  to 
diflcharge  the  worm  as  near  emtire  as  poflsible,  I  abandoned  my 
old  practice  of  giviag  calomel  and  jalap  as  a  cathartic,  and  sub- 
stated  koossOy  it  being  both  cathartic  and  anthelmintic.  I  gave 
him  three  doses  of  the  koosso,  3j.  €ach,  which  produced  a  power- 
ful catharsis  and  evacuated  the  worm  almost  entire,  including  the 
head.  The  worm  was  discharged  into  a  chamber  eontainiia^ 
water,  through  which  it  swam  freely.  My  object  in  giving 
kottsso  b,  that  as  it  is  both  cathartic  and  antiielmintic,  and  very 
rapid  in  its  cathartic  powers,  I  judged  it  would  expel  the  worm 
entire,  as  was  the  result.  I  measured  the  worm ;  it  was  over 
aixty-five  yards,  and  shall  be  pleaaed  to  let  any  medical  man  see 
it,  as  well  as  my  museuoii  which  contains  many  interesting  sub- 
>ect9  of  this  nature. 

I  have  tried  the  kousso  alone  in  some  cases,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  1  think  if  it  is  administered  after  the  empyreumatic  oil, 
it  will  be  found  a  useful  and  certain  auxiliary. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  making  the  empyreumatic  oil, 
which  is  here  given  for  tiie  information  of  the  profession,  tfc. 
Mix  one  part  of  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  hartshorn,  one  part  of  oil 
of  turpentine ;  let  them  stand  for  three  days,  and  then  distil  in  a 
glass  retort  over  a  sand-bath ;  let  three  fourths  pass  over,  smd 
destroy  the  rest. -^Boston  Med,  and  Surg.  Jour. 


^-^ 


COMPOUND  FLUID  EXTRACT  OP  SENNA  AND  DANDE- 
LION. 

BY  EUOBITK  DUPUT,  PHARMACEUnST,  KEW-TOEK  CITr. 

Aenna  (offieinal),        .        •        •        .  two  pounds. 

SVyrrefied  danddUon  neot,    .  one  pound. 

tShftmomUe, quarter  of  a  pound. 

Sugar, twenty  ounces. 

Oaitenate  of  potash  or  soda,  •  on«  ounce. 

Oil  of  gaultboria,        ....  half  a  drachm. 

Alcohol,  two  ounces. 

Water half  a  gallon. 

Mix  the  dry  plants,  previously  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  with 
the  water  holding  the  alkaline  oarbonate  in  solution :  let  the  mix- 
:ture  stand  twelve  hours ;  introduce  it  in  a  percolator,  and  grad* 
ually  pour  in  water  until  a  gallon  of  liquid  shall  have  passed  ; 
evaporate  it  to  twenty  ounces  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  then 
add  the  sugar,  filter,  said  make  the  addition  of  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  gaAltberia  when  cold.     By  following  this  proce&e^  I 
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believe  tlmt  a  kind  of  saponification  takes  place,  whick  allows  of 
the  more  ready  solution  of  the  active  principle  of  the  senna  in  the 
aqueous  vehicle,  probably  because  chlorophylle  being  united  to 
adried  essential  oil,  participating  in  the  properties  of  resins,  is 
rendered  soluble,  and  the  extractive  portion  being  denuded  of  its 
resinoid' covering,  is  more  readily  extracted  by  the  percolating 
liquid.  I  make  use  of  a  percolator  possessed  of  a  convenient 
hydraulic  power :  it  has  rendered  reaaily,  within  thirty  hours,  a 
highly  saturated  liquid,  containing  in  a  gallon  all  the  soluble  prin- 
ciples of  this  extract.  Ordinary  percolators  will  answer  also ;  but 
ihe  ingredients  needing  to  be  more  loosely  packed,  do  not  yield 
90  fully  or  so  readily.  The  addition  of  torrefied  dandelion  root 
is  intended  to  give  to  this  fluid  extract  sonte  greater  value  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  action  on  the  hepatic  system.  I  employ  in 
preference  the  German  chamomile  (Camomila  vulgaris),  becaoBe 
ef  its  pleasant  aroma  and  its  carminative  properties,  joined  to  a 
bitter  prinoiple,  which  seems  to  increase  the  purgative  effeot  of  the 
senna. 

This  extract  has  become  a  favorite  anti-bilious  purgative  with 
many  of  our  practitioners,  who,  some  of  them  at  least,  have  used 
it  with  success  with  children,  who  can  take  it  readily,  as  well  as 
for  aduUs,  where  an  anti-bilious  purgative  is  desirable,  seldom 
producing  pain  or  nausea,  and  not  UaWe  to  produoe  coiMtipa- 
taon« — Nem-  York  Jawr.  cfPtmrmacif. 


Abttfical  Fbgt. — Some  lime  since  reference  was  made  to  the 
ease  of  a  young  man  who  lost  both  feet  by  being  crushed  during 
the  tornado,  last  summer,  at  West  Cambridge,  Mass.  One  leg 
was  amputated  above  the  knee,  and  the  other  below,  by  Dr.  Town- 
send.  Artificial  legs  and  feet  have  been  fitted  to  the  stumps,  at 
Palmer's  establishment  in  Springfield.  We  saw  the  unfortunate 
sufferer  walking  about,  the  other  day,  in  Boston — and  we  are 
quite  sum  no  person  would  have  suspected  his  lower  extremities 
Were  made  of  wood.  The  success  attending  this  case  is  a  triumph 
«f  art,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  mannfaetarer. 
If  he  could  put  on  artificial  heads  as  well  as  feet,  perhaps  the 
State  would  be  a  gainer. — Boston  Med.  und  Surg.  /(Mr. 


•  » 


Philadelphia  Colleos  of  Physicians. — A  report  on  the  meteoro- 
logy and  epidemics  of  1851,  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the 
quarterly  summary  of  this  college  for  April.  It  is  exceedingly 
minute,  and  in  all  respects  must  be  acceptable  to  those  who  have 
a  t^te  for  such  investigations.    Dr.  Ruschenburger  has  omitted 
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nothing  that  was  necessary  to  make  the  tabular  statements  com- 
plete. The  other  papers  are  less  interesting  than  heretofore.  It 
is  not  possible,  however,  to  keep  up  an  uninterrupted  file  of  first 
class  articles  in  any  periodical.  As  a  whole,  we  consider  this 
publication  to  be  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  country,  on  ac- 
count of  the  originality  of  its  matter.  The  members  borrow  nothing 
— all  their  thoughts  are  their  own. — Boston  Med,  and  Surg.  Jour. 


'♦■♦■ 


Philadelphia  Medical  ahd  Surgical  Journal. — This  is  to  be  a 
bi-monthly-— a  neat,  respectable  sheet,  with  evidences  enough  in 
Ike  first  number  to  show  that  men  of  thought  are  the  conductors. 
Whv  don't  the  editor  place  his  name  on  the  frontlet  of  the  Jour- 
nal r  May  the  enterprise  thrive,  and  the  projector  get  something 
more  substantial  than  praise  in  exchange  for  literary  drudgery. 
The  printer  should  spell  correctly,  hereafter,  the  name  of  the  city 
in  which  he  resides. — lb. 


VBrERnrARY  Medicikb. — Some  progress  is  making  in  Boston,  in 
tfdi  important  branch  of  business.  Gentlemen  of  education  do 
not  think  it  beneath  them  to  study  the  diseases  of  cmimals.  All 
will  allow  that  it  is  an  eminently  humane  pursuit ;  and  when 
veterinary  practice  is  based  on  scientific  principles,  it  becomes  at 
once  a  dignified  profession.  Mr.  Wood,  the  writer  of  an  article 
two  weeks  since,  has  favored  the  Journal  with  another  on  scar- 
latina of  the  horse,  drawn  up  with  peculiar  care.  It  evinces  a 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  anatomy  of  that  noble  animali  and 
the  diseases  to  which  he  is  incident. — R. 


■♦' » 


MiDieAL  GoLLEOB  OP  SouTH  Caroloia. — The  large  attendance 
of  students  during  the  past  lecture  season,  at  this  College,  must 
have  been  gratifying  to  the  Faculty,  who  are  an  able  body  of  in- 
flCructors,  and  have  succeeded  in  raising  the  reputation  of  the  in- 
stitution to  a  commanding  position.  Two  hundred  and  twelve 
students  indicate  a  flourishing  state  and  a  growing  renown.  Prof. 
Agassiz's  name  appears  as  a  permanent  member  of  the  Faculty, 
in  the  chair  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  the  expenses  of  the  students  are  not  to  be  increased 
by  the  addition.  One  hundred  and  three  were  graduated  recent- 
ly with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  The  premium  of  a 
silver  cup  was  awarded  to  Dr.  T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  of  Charleston, 
for  an  excellent  paper  on  cod-liver  oil.  Prof.  Agastsiz  was  com- 
plimented by  the  class.    From  the  stress  laid  on  the  value  of  the 
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stady  of  comparative  anatomy,  in  the  circular  of  the  college,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  this  too-mach-neglected  science  is  destined  to 
be  held  in  better  estimation  for  the  future,  especially  in  that 
school.  Prof.  Agassiz  states  that  he  has  decided  to  complete  a 
work — a  text  book  of  Comparative  Anatomy — ^for  the  use  of 
American  students. — lb. 


♦■^ 


bfnovxD  SraQfoss. — A  medical  praetUkmer,  of  Boston,  has  de- 
vised an  improvement  upon  various  kinds  sjrnnges,  that  is  said  to 
be  of  peculiar  value,  the  particulars  of  which  will  at  a  piropar 
time  be  given  by  the  inventor.  He  is  confident  that  a  principle  •f 
great  utility  has  been  appliedi  and  a  considerable  outlay  of  capital 
has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  machinery,  and  the  pr^Mura- 
tions  for  manufacturing  extensively.  Druggists  know  very  wM 
that  the  annual  sales  of  these  simple  instruments,  even  in  a  single 
city,  amount  to  a  vast  sum.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  supplying 
every  market,  even  to  the  West  India  islands  and  CaUfornia,  pre- 
supposes enterprise  and  energy,  independent  ^rf*  money. — A. 


•  ■» 


CONNECTICUT  PHYSO-MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

[The  friends  of  true  medical  reform  in  Connectiout,  seem  to  be 
doing  ike  rigkt  thing.  From  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society  we 
learn,  that  they  ^*  are  united,  and  are  determined  to  go  akmd.** 
They,  a  year  since,  seceded  from  the  ultra  party,  by  which  tbey 
had  previously  been  clogged  in  all  their  efibrts  to  elevate  the  char- 
acter ot  the  profession ;  and,  having  put  their  hands  to  the  plough, 
tiiey  are  not  disposed  to  look  back.  Of  the  remnant  of  the  old 
Society,  one  of  the  Secretaries  writes, "  They  sent  a  Committee 
to  invite  us  to  reunite  with  them ;  but  the  Society,  by  their  vote, 
unanimously  declined  acceptance."  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Comparatively,  our  friends  had  nothing  to  gain  by  a  retreat,  but 
everything  to  lose.  Truth  is  elevated  in  its  character,  and  the 
profession  generally  will  be  affected  by  it.  Why,  then,  shouU 
an V  abandon  themselves  to  error  and  degradation  ? 

The  Secretaries  have  sent  us  the  following  abstract  of  the  doings 
of  the  Society. — Editob.] 

Officxbs  ELxcnn. 

Da.  O.  N.  LANODON,  of  Bristol,  Preiideni. 
**    O.  H.  JEWELL,  of  Guilford,  Ftee  President, 
J.  W.  JOHNSON,  of  Hartford,  Car.  Secretary. 
O.  ANDREWS,  of  Wallingford,  Sec.  Secrttmr^. 
J.  KELSBY,  of  Bridgeport,  Treamtrtr. 
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Board  of  Censors. 

De.  E.  burr,  of  Hlddleton.  Da.  a  SPKAOUE,  of  Kew  Haven. 

"    J.  W.  JOHNSON,  of  Hartford,  "  H.  I.  BRADLEY,     « 
Db.  L.  L.  DICKINSON,  of  Colchester. 

Finance  Committee. 

De.  M.  BBOCKWAT.  of  New  ^Britain,  Da.  BENJ.  WAT,  of  PlainTille, 

Db.'  Y.  L.  BALDWIN,  of  West  Meriden. 

The  foUowiBg  Reaolutions  were  adopted. 

1.  UstfoM,  That  it  shall*  be  the  aim  of  tUa  Society,  i&tril  ito 
deMbenlioin,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  medical  reform,  and  ahovr 
to  the  world,  by  om*  acta,  the  sincerity  of  oar  profoBsion. 
'  ii.  Resohud^  That  we  invite,  into  our  ranks  and  to  our  coop* 
ef  ation,  all  persons  who,  being  daly  qualified,  are  disposed  to  aid 
in  tiie  fulfilment  of  the  above  reeoiatioa. 

8.  Rdsolved^  That  we  believe  high  medieal  attainments  are 
reqaisite,  and  we  will  impress  this  upon  the  minds  of  all  students 
of  medicine,  who  may  receive  instruction  from  any  member  of 
this  Society. 

4.  Resolved,  That,  to  accomplish  those 'high  attainments,  we 
recommend,  that  every  student  of  medicine  shall  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  tlie  Worcester  Medical  Institution,  believing  that 
the  principles  taught  there  are  sound  and  scientific,  and  worthy 
the  confidence  af  all. 

[At  this  meeting,  we  learn,  that  a  Constitution  and  code  of  By- 
Laws  were  harmoniously  adopted,  and  important  measures  were 
taken  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Society.  We  trust,  that,  as 
time  rolls  on,  the  "litde  one  shall  become  a  thousand,"  and  the 
'*  small  one  a  strong  nation." — ^Editob.] — Worcester  Jtmr.  of  Med. 


♦■»■ 


I^cESs  or  Fbmalbb  ur  Gaeat  BiiTAtN. — ^'^In  1841,  there  were 
498,808  more  females  than  males  in  Great  Britain.  In  i^?6i,  the 
excess  is  550,157.  In  1842,  it  was'  654,420-an  increase  greater 
than  the  whole  increase  of  population  would  lead  one  to  e:^pect. 
This  showing  disproportion  of  the  sexes  has  lately  attracted  the 
attention  of  pbilan^optsts,  and  has  suggested  the  scheme  of 
conveying  such  women  as  are  qualified  for  it  to  colonies,  wherf" 
the  disproportion  is  the  other  way." — Eclectic  Jour,  of 'Med, 
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TREATMENT  OP  CHOLERA. 

For  tiie  benefit  of  those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  net  been 
informed  concerning  the  treatment  of  oor  Eclectic  physicians  in 
the  Cholera  of  1849,  '50,  '§1,  and  which  proved  so  decidedly  su- 
perior to  any  other,  we  republish  the  following  minutes  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  Cinoinoatiy  held  Sept.  17, 
1849.  The  treatment  herein  giren  is  the  same  as  that  pursued  at 
present,  no  material  alteration  for  the  better  haring  been  made,^ 
and  it  will  undoubtedly  prove  acceptable  to  those  physicians  in . 
wkose  neighborhood  the  disease  may  manifest  itself.  n. 


Eclectic  Medical  Society —  Treatment  of  Chdera. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Sooiety,  hdd  on 
Monday  evening,  September  17,  for  the  purpoee  of  discussing 
the  treatment  of  Cholera,  the  following  remarks  were  made  by  the 
members,  which  have  been  reported  by  the  Seewtary,  for  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Joomal. 

Dr.  Morrow  remarked  that  his  views  of  the  Baitnre  of  the  disease 
had  not  been  modified  since  the  commencement  of  the  I^idemie. 
He  still  considered  that  there  was  some  local  cause  of  irritation 
existing  in  the  alimentaiy  tract;  some  specific  cause  of  irritation, 
the  precise  nature  of  which  was  not  fully  understood ;  but  sup« 
poeed  however,  firom  the  efficacy  of  alkaUe»  in  the  treatment^ 
that  it  was  of  an  acidulous  charaot^.  He  wouU  not  say  that  all 
the  irritation  depended  upon  an  acidulous  pmson ;  but  believed 
that  there  were  other  influences  tending  to  determine  the  fiuids 
internally,  in  addition  to  the  local  cause  of  irritation ;  that  the 
morbid  impressions  were  owing  to  the  joint  agency  of  the  general 
inflnenee  of  the  disease  on  the  whole  system,  and  the  local  in* 
dependent  cause. 

Dr.  Morrow  further  remarked,  that  whatever  might  be  the  pri* 
mary  cause  of  the  disease,  the  first  efiect  appeared  to  be  the 
formation  of  an  acid.  In  Cholera  MorboB  there  was  an  aban-> 
danee  of  acid,  and  hence  that  disease  has  been  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  the  acid.  In  Asiatic  Cholera  we  have  great  indis- 
poritiou  to  action,  stupor,  indifiference  and  carelessness  about  hfe, 
otter  prostration  of  the  vital  energiee,  and  other  symptoms  show- 
i0g  TOt  the  brain  and  nervous  system  areimplicaledi&  the  disease^  - 
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Alkalies  have  acquired  an  established  reputation  in  the  treatment 
erf*  Cholera.  Dr.  Jordan^late  Physician  to  the  Cholera  Hospital, 
used  weak  ley  abundantly;  one  of  his  prescriptions  was  saturated 
tincture  of  prickly  ash  berries  and  weak  ley,  which  preparation  it 
was  believed  he  used  very  advantageously. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment^  he  considered  the  most  prominent 
indication  to  be  the  production  of  an  equilibrium  in  the  circulation 
and  excitability.  This,  beyond  all  question,  was  the  most  impor- 
tant and  urgent  indication  to  be  fultilled,  and  die  most  sucpesaful 
results  followed  its  production.  To  fulfil  this,  he  had  found  no 
other  single  preparation  to  have  a  better  influence,  in  most  cases, 
than  the  compound  tr.  guaiac.,  prepared  by  adding  gum  guaia- 
cum,  cinnamon  and  cloves,  of  each  pulverized  one  oonoe  to  a 
quart  of  best  brandy,  and  given  in  doses  of  iirom  a  tea-spoooful 
to  jEk  table- spoonful  in  hot  sweetened  water  and  brandy  every  15 
or  20  minutes  until  relieved.  This  had  been  found  to  be  an 
excellent  stimulant  and  astringent,  closing  the  mouths  of  the 
absorbents,  and  checking  the  discharges.  In  a  few  instances 
this  preparation  did  not  appear  to  answer,  but  as  a  general 
remedy,  he  considi  red  it  the  most  useful  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted. In  some  cases,  where  excessive  nausea  was  the  most 
prominent  symptom,  he  had  found  it  advisable  to  commence  the 
treatment  by  giving  an  emetic;  the  operation  of  the  emetic  relieved 
the  gastric  irritability,  equalized  the  circulation,  and  checked  the 
spasms.  As  an*  emetie  he  preferred  the  Acetous  Tincture  of 
Lobelia  and  Sanguinaria,  wim  the  addition  of  one-third  Spiritoua 
Tr.  Aralia  Spinosa.  This  was  given  in  doses  of  fi'om  a  tea-spoon- 
ful to  a  table-spoonful  every  ten  minutes  in  warm  catnip  tea, 
sweetened.  In  urgent  oases  it  was  given  in  larger  doses  and  fre- 
quently repeated. 

The  saturated  tr.  priddy  ash  berries  (Ximtkox^umfrax.  6ac.) 
had  been  used  with  great  benefit;  he  had  found  it  an  exceUent  and 
prompt  remedy.  When  given  in  the  earl^  stages,  it  would  fre- 
quently relieve  in  from  10  to  30  minutes.  He  had  used  it  in  doses 
of  from  two  to  three  table-spoonfuls.  In  cases  of  severe  spasnM, 
vomiting,  prostration,  and  profuse  rice-water  discharges,  be  had 
given  a  tumbler  half  full  at  a  dose  with  benefit.  Of  Tate  he  had 
used  the  Tr.  Xanthox.  Frax.  Bac.,  and  the  neutralizing  extract  aa 
prepared  by  Mr.  Merrell,  equal  parts  of  each,  and  had  found  this 
combination  prompt  and  efficient.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease,  would  consider  it  a  most  suitable  medicine.  Bottles  or 
hot  water,  hot  bricks,  etc.,  were  used,  and  if  much  pain  or  epasm^ 
extensive  sinapisms.  In  the  advanced  periods  he  had  found  it 
necessary  to  produce  full,  free  and  copious  perspiration,  which 
would  relieve  in  a  majority  of  cases,  say  19  out  of  20.  He 
thought  that  those  who  lost  sight  of  the  necessity  of  prodnctn^ 
this  determination  to  the:  surface,  would  fail  in  obtaining  tbe 
■uceessfttl  resolts  attending  thepraetiQe  of  those  who  regarded  U 
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In  cases  of  partial  collapse,  when  the  palients  were  saffering 
from  severe  spasms',  he  had  fonnd  Hutm^s  Antispamnodic  mixtnie 
an  excellent  remedy.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  one  oonee 
each  of  the  oils  of  cajepnt,  cloves,  pmpermint,  and  anise,  in  four 
ounces  of  alcohol.  He  had  given  thu  prqjMkration  in  cases  of 
violent  spasms,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  table-spoonfuls,  in 
hot  brandy  and  water,  sweetened,  every  ten  minutes,  with  great 
advantage,  and  considered  it  peculiarly  applicable  to  such  cases* 
but  found  that  it  did  not  succeed  so  well  where  there  was  great 
irritability  of  the  stomach. 

The  Hot  BlanketSy  notwithstanding  the  foolish  notions  of  some 
who  regard  their  use  as  barbarous  and  improper,  had  been  eos- 
^oyed  frequently  with  the  most  decided  beneficial  effect.  In  one 
case  the  patient  was  supposed  to  be  dead — he  used  the  blankets 
wrung  out  of  scalding  water,  she  recovered,  and  he  got  the  credil 
of  restoring  one  from  the  dead ! 

Camphor  was  used  beneficially  in  many  cases.  Dr.  M.  had 
succeeded  in  restoring  patients  who  were  pulseless,  by  the  use  of 
camphor  water,  prepared  by  adding  one  clrachm  of  camphoraied 
spirits  to  half  a  pint  of  cold  water.  This  was  given  in  doses  of  a 
tea-spoonful  every  three  or  four  minutes.  The  external  appUea» 
tions  were  always  well  attended  to  during  the  time  of  administsr- 
ing  the  camphor. 

Dr.  King  stated  that  he  had  used  the  following  preparation  verr 
extensively  in  the  treatment  of  Cholera  in  the  ewrly  stage.  It 
had  also  been  prescribed  frequently  by  other  Eclectic  practitioners 
wHh  advantage  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

»,    Ox  Gall,  Sj. 

Capsicum, 

Gm.  Guaiac,  oa,  6iv. 
Leptandrin«         3iv. 

This  was  given  in  doses  of  one  grain  and  repeated  two  or  Aroa 
times  a  day.  He  had  also  succeeded  in  many  oases  with  a  mbh 
tore  composed  as  follows : 

Vff    Sulphur  sub.  gr.  iv. 
Gm.  Guaiac.,  gr.  \j. 
Charcoal,        gr.  y. 
Camphor,        gr.j. 
Opium,  gr.  ss. 

l>oee,  one  to  ten  gruns,  repeated  every  ten  minutes  nntH  rettri* 
is  obtained.  In  some  cases,  however,  this  compound  did  net 
appear  to  exert  any  beneficial  influence. 

He  had  osed  the  spirit  vapor  bath  in  two  cases :  free  perspl* 
ration  was  produced  and  llie  patieataezperienoed  a  great  desM^ 
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both  f^co^vered. 

In  cases  of  osoosmTe  iiyitabOity  of  the  ftomaish,  oatmeal  cake 
oefec  was  giYen  for  the  purpoflo  q£  allaying,  and  it  answered  the 
fnrpose  adniiraUy. 

The  saturated  tr.  prickly  ash  berries  combined  with  tr.  opium 
was  used  in  some  eases  as  an  injection,  with  very  good  effect. 

9,    Saturated  Tr.  Xanthox.  Fraz.  Bae.  ,Ss8. 
Water,  Sj. 

Tr.  Opium,  gtt.  zx. 

"Used  as  an  izyection  after  every  alvine  discharge.  Sinapisms 
itoer.  the  bowels  a^d  spine  as  well  as  bottles  of  hot  water,  hot 
ilricksy  etc.,  were  used  with  benefit.  The  preparation,  made  by 
«dd]j|g  one  tea-spoonful  of  fine  black  pepper,  one  tea-spoonful  of 
ftie  {table  salt,  and  five  tea^spoonftus  of  vinegar  to  a  tumbler 
half  ^  full  of  hot  water,  was  used  in  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who 
was  menstruating  at  ihe.  time,  and  who  was  rapidly  approaching 
Ilia,  stage  <^  collapse.  The  injection  above  referred  to  was  also 
iised^  and  she  recoverect.  This  was  also  found  beneficial  in  those 
SMes,  attended  with  stupor  from  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  in  which  cases  he  had  always  found  opium  inadniissi- 

hie* 

Be  had  also  found  Honn's  Oolic  Drops  of  almost  universal  bene- 
fit in  the  spasms,  pain,  etc  In  the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease, 
in  a  number  of  patients,  a  mixture  composed  of  elixir  vitriol,  one 
ounce,  tinct.  xanthox.  bacc.  two  ounces,  ess.  lemon,  one- drachm, 
in  doses  of  a  tea-spoonfiil  in  a  gill  of  sweetened  cold  water,  and 
repeated  every  two  or  three  homs,  removed  the  symptoms  speedi- 
ly, without  any  other  treatment.  In  the  more  advanced  stages 
he  would  not  rely  on  it. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Newton  observed  that  as  to  the  genersLl  application 
of  remedies,  there  was  but  little  difference  in  his  practice  fh>m 
oUier  Eclectics,  but  he  might  hold  different  views  as  to  the  cause 
nf  ^e  disease.  He  did  not  doubt  but  thai  there  was  present  a 
Wundanc^  of  acid ;  but  thought  this  to  be  rather  an  effect  thaii 
the  cause  of  the  disease ;  he  bdieved  that  the  cause  acted  prim- 
arily on  the  nervous  system,  that  its  influence  passed  through  the 
circulation,  causing  a  weakened  action  of  1ke  parts,  relaxation 
and  consequent  escape  of  the  serum.  He  had  observed  symptoms 
in  cholera  patients  similar  to  those  exhibited  in  diseases  where 
the  remote  cause  acted  on  the  brain  or  nerves,  the  same  drowsi  • 
aess,  numbness  and  soreness  throughout  the  system.  The  symp- 
^(gmf  wei:€^  allied,  to  those  pit>duced  by  opium  or  some  other  nar- 
iqfHio  stimulant ;  the  patients  were  very  generally  careless  about 
death  and  had  litUe  or  no  s^prdiension  of  dying.  -Such  mental 
^angement  as  this  wi|s  not  produced  by  a  cause  acting  directly 
^  th^  alimeil^ary  ^i^>    Nai«otic  alunulants  should  therefore 
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be  avoided  in  the  treatment,  they  had  a  direct  tendency  to  incren^G 
the  difficulty ;  hence  the  fatality  of  the,  opinm  praotioe  in  cRo!** 
era. 

Dr.  N.  tested  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Hawtfiomc  to  the  full  ex- 
tent at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic*  iie  gave  one  man 
10  grains  <of  opium,  ^  pints  of  brandy,  «and  Dr.  Hawthome'e 
stimulating  mixture.  Tne  external  applications  recommended 
were  also  nsed*  as  well  as  some  other  powerftd  stimulants  and 
astringents^  but  the  man  died.  This  patient  had  had  rice-water 
discharges  four  hours  before  he  was  was  ..prescribed  for.  He  sue- 
ceeded  incgetting  up  reaction  at  one  time,*  but  the  opium  produc- 
ed a  narcotic  influence  subsequently,  and  he  coidd  neither  keep  up 
Che  circulation  nor  the  perspiration.  .Dr.  N»  adopted  about  tfie 
same  course  in  the  treatment  of  another  case,  and  he  recovered. 

He  had,  also,  used  a  preparation  composed  of  equal  par^,--« 
•tannin,  capsicum,  caniphor,  and  kino,  with  considerable  succes^s ; 
to  be  given  in  doses  of  four  grains,  and  repeated  at  short  inter- 
\  als  until  the  discharges  were  checked.* 

He  considered  the  saturated  tinctui^' prickly  ash  berries  (TV. 
XaTithox.  Fraz.  Btcc.)  the  most  valuable^of  all  the  remedies  for  c^l- 
era  which  he  had  tested.  When  the  stomach  would  not  retain 
it,  be  gave  it  as  an  injection.  It  had  a  peculiar  influence  on  tlic 
system,  and  having  taken  the  remedy  he  could  speak  from  expe- 
rience of  its  effects.  When  given  as  an  ii\}ection  the  effect  pro* 
dnced  was  almost  instantaneous;  the  sensation  was  as  if  he  had 
received  an  electric  shock ;  its  use  was  very  soon  followed  by 
i*opious  perspiration.  I  le  had  more  confidence  in  this  than  any 
either  one  remedy  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 

Dr.  N.  further  stated  that  he  had  treated  one  man  who  iKed 
Aithout  vomiting  or  purging.  The  patient  was  working  on  a 
boat;  in  the  afternoon  he  felt  a  little  sick;  at  4  o'ck>ck  he  had 
two  operations,  no  pain,  the  discharges  were  of  a  nataral  ap- 
pearance ;  in  the  nignt  he  was  foveriah  and  restless ;  at  4  o'clock 
an  the  morning  he  experienced  a  little  nausea;  at  9  o'clock  he 
was  in  a  collapsed  condition,  pulsrless,  eyes  sunken,  and  he  ap^ 
peared  to  be  as  much  wasted  as  if  he  had  had  copious  .discharges 
from  his  bowels.  He  tried  in  vain  to  raise  his  palse  or  produce 
perspiration,  and  the  patient  died  that  night  at*9  «'elock. 

Dr.  Wright  remained  that  hOvhad  been  more  sncoessiul  in  the 
treatment  of  cholera  towards  the  close  of  the  epidemic  than  pre- 
viously. He  was  not  aware,  when  he  commenced  treating  the 
disease,  of  the  importance  of  removing  morbid  accumulations 
from  the  stomach.     He  afterwards  used  emetics  more  frequently 

*  The  compoond  pills  of  camphor,  (see  Eclcctie  DispesBStory,  p.  ^4,)  h^ve 
recently  proved  very  beneficial  in  cholera,  more  especially  i^i  the  'first  stags  ; 
to  be  given  in  combination  with  the  compound  mixture  of  camphor,  if  nausea 
or  vomiting  be  present  They  will  also  be  fuond  very  useful  in  the  diarrhoia 
of  choline.  s-  * 
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and  With  grraft  8»c«ftw..  He  sAo  ««d^t1io  N^atraliziag  Extract^ 
<¥atarated  Tr.  Xan&ox.  Frax.  Bac.,  and  the  compound  tr.  guaiae. 
Ue  fftteceeded  beiil  wilfe  a  mizlure  fA  equals' paita  tinot.  prickly 
ash  bfsrriee  and  NeutraiUsiag.  ExiCratt.  He  had  always  found  it 
necessary  to  altciMl  stricdy  to  the  surface.  The  best  external 
applicatLon  he  fottad  was  eqUiU  parte  ofl  capsicum,  salt  and  mus* 
card.  In  the  qpaNtbodie  stage  be  used  Thompson's  third  prepara* 
tiiou  of  lobelia  with  advanta^.  He  used  ii^eetions  of  neutral- 
king  eordialy  tinct.  opiumt  aad  tittct.  prickly  ash  berries.  He 
a'a9  fuHy  coQTineed  of  the  necessity  of  getting  up  a  eopious  per- 
spirattoti.  In  typhoid  cases  he  pursaed  an  entirely  different, 
ooorse.  In  these  cases  he  first  gave  stimulants,  and  failed.  He 
afterwards  used  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,.  ice  and  ice  water;  he 
applied  externally  cloths  dipped  in  ice  water^  and  with  these  ap- 
plications succeeded  in  bringing  about  reactkm,  after  faibng  witl^ 
ordinary  hot  applications.  l5t,  W.  also  remarked  that  many 
cholera  cases  presented  symptoms  similar  to  those  desoribed  in 
WoocPs  Practloie,  as  belonging  to  pernicious  fever. 

Or.  S.  P.  Chase  rtated  that  the  general  outlines  of  thetraalment 
he  bad  pursued  resembled  that  of  other  Eclectic  practitioners.  la 
the  eariy  periods  of  the  disease  he  had  used  the  Leptandrtn, 
combined  with  Neutralising  Extract  very  successfully.  He 
thinks  opium  can  be  dispensed  with  in  the  treatment  of  cholera 
aHegether.  He  employed  Leptandrin  very  generally  in  mild 
casea-— he-gave  two  to  three  grains  dissolved  in  camphorated 
spirits  of  alcohol,  and  then  triturated  with  sugar,  and  repeated 
once  In  six  hours. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Hunt,  stated  that  his  experience  was  in  the  main  the 
same  as  that  of  those  who  had  preceded  him,  especially  was  he 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  emetics  in  all  cases  where 
there  was  any  evidence  of  morbid  accumulations  in  the  stomach 
pr  bowelSi  and  the  patients  not  too  much  prostrated  to  forlud 
Ihcir  use.  He  had  commenced  their  administration  in  the 
freatmeni  of  cholera  upon  ite  first  appear^ice,  and  oontin- 
^^A  to  employ  them  until  its  subsidence,  and  always  with  the 
happiest  effect.  A  good  thorough  emetic  seemed  to  change 
t^  whole  features  ^of  the  case,  removing  all  the  unfavorable 

Smptoma,  and  placing  the  patient  in  a  state  of  rapid  convales- 
l)ce ;  he  used  the  emetic  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Morrow,  composed 
{fy^  IM^etoos  emetic  %  parts,  tr.  aralia,  or  tr.  xanthox.,  I  part.  He 
'^pifi  accustomed  m.  the  commencement  of  its  administration  to 
jkynerse  the  feet  in  water  as  hot  as  the  patient  could  possibly 
b^ftT;  the  temperature  being  maintained  by  the  constant  addition 
^^  more  hot  water.  With  this  and  the  rx^e  of  bottles  filled  with 
'boiling  water,  and  sinapisms,  he  succeeded  in  allaying  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach,  removing  the  cramps,  checking  the  dis- 
jes,  and  producing  free,  healthy  perspiration,  which  was 
4ifterwarda  mamtained.  for  d  or  ID  hours  by  using  alternately  a 


frarm  lem  of  aentralisiiig  mixtore  ajid  goaSttc.  xompoimd  about 
^rery  20  minirtefl,  or  tr.  xandumjrloii,  BodcMnfictp.!  tlOiiiiVi  pre* 
paration,  or  tr«  camphor,  as  bo  tbought  mofet  applioaUe*  km^- 
wards  bo  direded  tbe  patient  to  be  wariied  off  milk  bot  iraU  and 
water  or  weak  ley  and  spirits,  Ibe  wet  eiotlung  to  bb  reoioved) 
tbe  patient  to  be  kept  warm  and  comfortable,  and  tbo  «Me  ^ 
ifioretica  and  mild  tonice.  He  bad  found  die  nee  of  tonicB  a^ 
iny>ortant  part  of  the  treatment;  their  use  frequently  pk^irentiiig 
relapse.  He  bad  found  much  benefit  result  frMi  ttie  use  of  tinct. 
camphor  in  allaying  extreme  irritabilily  of  *  tbe  etomiDMsb,  re* 
moving  nervous  depression  and  promoting  perspiratfoRr  When 
there  was  great  irritabifity  of  stomach,  no  evidence  of  moilMd  nie^ 
cumulation  and  a  sense  of  sinking  or  weight  andoppression'^otit 
tiie  heart,  he  used  with  advantage  compound  spirits  of  lavender, 
tinctarecamphor  oei  one  ounce,  Hofiman's  Anodyne  half  an  owaot ; 
dose  half  to  a  tea-spoonful  cTery  1 5  or  M  minutes  in  warm  tea. 

He  would  also  commend  to  the  sitlenlioii  of  his  mofestional 
brethren,  the  Phntago  mmw  (common  ivater  plaatatftX  he  ckh 
tained  a  smaR  portion  of  the  extrtet  from  Dr.L.  E.  Jonea,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  asertaining -as  accurately  ^as  possible  its  pro* 
perties,  had  used  it  alone,  and  seemingly  with  benefit.  Did  not 
know  whether  a  mere  extended  aee  would  jnst^  the  same  con- 
clusion ;  but  from  its  action  in  theee  cases  where  he  had  exhibited 
it,  would  judge  it  to  be  antieroetie,  anodyne,  and  antispasmodis, 
and  benefical  La  checking  diarrbsBa.  in  "extreme  cases,  he  use^l 
hot  blankets  or  ice  bath,  and  has  seen  patients  relievM  -by  them 
when  it  seemed  hoping  agaiitflt  hope  to  suppose  th^  might  re- 
cover. 

Dr.  B.  A.  IxHge  stated  that  hts  u^eatment  of  oholaia  ckMoly  cos- 
reepeaded  with  that  of  Professor  Morrow.  He  would,  howevaK» 
give  a  brief  account  of  some  remedies,  •the  ^ffioaey  of  which  hfk 
Sad  tested.  He  had  ased  the  compound  tinet.  guaiae.,  the^neu^ 
tralixiag  extract^  and  the  aatunUed  tinct.  of  prickly  a^  berries 
iTr.  Xan^.  Frmx.  Boe.),  in  eeveral  cases  separately;  but  after- 
wards prescribed  a  mixture  c<Hnposed  of  equid  parts  of  eaeh  of 
theee  articles.  This  compound  he  ased  in  doses  of  from  a  tea* 
epoonftd  to  a  table-spoontbl,  vepeated  every  quarter  or  half  hour. 
In  some  instances,  small  porlionB  of  Sndoififio  Tincture  and 
Compound  Syrup  of  Hsmatoxyion  were  added  with  advantage. 
These  articles,  given  alone  or  in  combination,  were  generally 
efficient  to  check  an  ordinary  diarrhcea.  In  cases  of  dysenteric 
diarrhoea,  he  had  used  Leptandrin,  combined  with  the  neutraUxing 
extract,  6  grains  of  Leptandrin,  ground  up,  with  one  drachm  d 


*  In  cases  of  irrkable  stomsfh  daring  the  esrjy  state  of  Uis  disease  tlte 
canopoood  mixture  of  camphor  (see  Cdec.  Dispeosatoty,  p.  510)  lias  been  fooad 
iBteff,  ot  mack  greater  meacy,  and  adapted  te  sMire  cssee  th^  mj  elksr 
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loaf-sogar,  and  added  to^foar  osucm  of  the  CwTtraet^hadbeea  suf- 

ficiettt  tO'rdlieve  a  m^ority  of^oMev. 

.    Be  bad  used,  the  emetic  referred  ta  by  Dr.  Morrow,  very  fre- 

quentfy.    Maay  cfases  were  relieved  ia  an  hour  or  two,  by  aa 

emetie  Ibllowed  by  some  stimulant  to  keep  up  the  perspiration 

prodaced  by  emeslB,  which  it  is  believed  might  not  have  ter- 

%iinated  favorably,  bad  the  emetic  been  omitted.     , 

Dr.  L.  made  ose  of  an  aromatic  plaster,  composed  of  the  in- 
gredient of  the  Conapoand  Tinct.  Gtaaiac.,  to  relieve  th^  iritability 
jef  the  stomaohk    This  would  very  fre(]uently  succeed — when  it 
did  not,  the  emetic  was  given,  the  operation  of  which  seldom,  if 
'«ver,  failed  to  dieck  all  naasea  and  sickness  of  stomach. 

Dr.  L.  had  used  camphor  quite  extensively  in  the  treatment 

ef  cholera,  and  was  inchned  to  regard  it,  when  given  in  minute 

doses,  afl  one  the    most  valuable  diffusive  stimulants   in  the 

BMiteria  medica*.    He  used  the  saturated  tincture  usually  in  doses 

#f  about  one  dropa  minute  until  free  perspiration  was  produced. 

ft  was  given  droppedtupon  sugar,  or^nixea  in  plain  or  sweetened 

•^wafen    Halving  fapoard  of  the  success  attending  the  use  of  cam^. 

''vphor  ia  the  hands  of  Homssopath%  he  was  induced  to  test  its- 

'  virtues,  and  to*  exhibit  it  akme  m  cases  where  no  other  medicine 

had  been  tiedsen  by  the  patients.    He  administered  it  in  the  dose 

mentioned,  t#  Mrs.  G.,  who  had  been  troubled  with  looseness  of 

i'tfie  bowels  for  about  24  hours  before  takiiig  the  camphor.     She 

eomplained  of  nausea,  great  distress  at  her  stomach,  slight  twitch-. 

mg  oCtbe  muscles,  etc.    The  discharges  were  large,  watery,  and 

very  frequent.    In  one  hour  after  takings,  the  camphor,  she  was>in. 

a  profuse  perspiration,  and  felt  perfectly  easy.    She  had  no  dis- 

.  chaige  from  her  bowels  for  three  dsjre  after,  whei^  she  took  a 

purgative.  In  another  day  she  was  out  to  meeting,  perfectly  welK 

The  camphor  treatoeni  was  used  also  in  the  case  of  Sliss  S. 

»Sbe  had  been  very  unhealthy  for  some  time  before  the  attack  of 

ebolera  under  whicb  she  was  labouring,  when  Dr.  L.  was  ealled 

in  to  see  her.    She  had  diasrhma,  nausea,  elight  cran^^  and  wa» 

^laocb  prostrated.    The  camphor  relieved  her  in  one  night;  tbe 

aext  dav  she  took  the  neutralizing  mixture,  and  the  third  day 

.was  weU.    She  has  ei\joyed  better  health  since,  than  she. had  be- 

,fore  lor  some  years.    He  had  «used  the  camphor  in  some  eight 

eases  of  mdd  cholera,  withvi  the>  sama  gqod  results  fotto wing  its 

administration.    He  also-  administered  camphor  in  connection 

'.with  ice  aod  ice  water,  inisome*  collapsed  cases,  which  resulted 

*  favorably. 

He  bad  used  the  compound ^ferred  to  by  his  friend,  Dr.  Kingr 
composed  of  sulphur,,  gfiaiac.,.  charcoal,  camphor  and  opium,  in 
several  cases,  but  did  not  succeed  as  well  with  it  as.  with  cam- 
•pbor  alone,  and  did  not  belie vei it  was  to-be  depended  upon  as 
much. 

Where  his  patients  were  suffering  front  violent  spasms^  he  used  t 


iigections  of  an  lAftnioli  df  coaknioii  tobiiooo  #Ml  beMBl*  Hi 
would  sooner,  bowevor,  rely  upoti  Humi't  preparatfon  as  an  atttt- 
spasmodic,  ^ven  by  tiie  mouth,  in  large  doses,  and  also  as  an  in- 
jection. The  first  case  of  cholera  that  be  treated  was  tbat  of  an. 
old  woman,  est.  75,  who  was  troubled  with  tiie  most  severe  spasma. 
of  the  arms,  hands  and  lower  extremities.  She  was  relieiml  bV 
hoge  sinapisms,  prepared  by  sprinkling  lobeUa  seed,  pnhreriMw, 
dxer.  the  mustard.  She  was  not  nauseated  at  any  time  duringf  tiftr 
progress  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  J.  Milot  stated  along  with  the  Tarioos  remedies  that  .htove 
been  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Morrow  and  oAers,  he  had  used  to  a  ymf 
Cood  advantage,  dry  cups  placed  along  the  qpin^  where  thapa 
was  a  great  deal  of  internal  congestion,  as  well  as  a  great  dft» 
terminatinn  of  blood  to  the  head. 

Dr>  J.  R.  Buchanan  had  relied  upon  the  Tindnva  of  Xantheaey- 
hm  imd  Compoimd  Tinctore  Guaiacuip  iit  ^ual  paits^  wUh  a  smnl 
portion  of  the  sudorific  tincture,  and  tinctuipe  of  kino.  He  was 
pleased  to  obs^ve  so  great  a  eoincideace  of  sentiments  amen 
Eclectic  practitionerB,  in  regard  to  the  treatmant  of  tiia  dissifi 
He  wished  to  call  the  attention  pf  the  me^nbers  to  the  qaeatkHi» 
as  to  what  extent  evacuations  should  be  attempted.  Thelmr 
was  commonly  supposed  to  be  involved,  and  old-sohool  p^siciaas 
*were  in  the  habU  ^  giving  large  doaoi  of  calomel  to  ikmr 
ents,  ai^d  when  Ihey  liad  brought  away  dark  or  biMooa-evt 
tions,  mought  that^  they  had  accomplished  an  imjportaat  port  of 
<he  treatment.  Yet  die  subgect  had  been  dtscassed  in  the  speiety , 
and  not  a  word  had  yet  been  said  about  evacuation  by  anv  ono  of 
the  class  of  physicians  who  had  been  most  successful  in  the  treal- 
tnent  of  jkhe  disease.  This  proved  that  the  notion  of  evaenatioas 
was  a  tremendous  humbug.  Dr.  B.  thought,  however,  thi^  the 
old  doctrine  was  not  entirely  destitute  of  truth,  that  ihem  mii^ 
be  necessity  for  purgation  in  some  cases.  He  believed  that  sos^e 
of  our  practitioners  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  an  effideat  cholii' 
gogue  after  reaction  had  been  produced ;  others  did  not  deem  it 
important.  He  would  consider  a  mild  cholagogue,  such  as  Lept- 
andrin,  desirable  in  a  majority  of  cases,  amr  efficient  reaction 
was  obtained.  The  kidneys  were  often  more  involved  than  the 
livery  and  he  believed  that  much  of  the  efficacy  of  the  alkaline 
treatment  of  cholera  depended  upon  the  diuretic  properties  of  the 
nlkalies  employed.  He  thought  that  the  cholera  remedies  used 
should  combine  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  cholagogue 
properties.  These  could  be  found  in  a  great  variety  of  remedies 
whMsh  might  be  successfully  used.  The  neutralizing  mixture  used 
M  abundantiv,  was  gently  laxative.  In  a  large  number  of  slight 
attacks,  a  mild  aperient,  or  even  a  mild  cathartic,  might  remove 
the  disease,  but  where  a  decided  cholera  epidemic  existed,  the 
most  wy^tifvl  stimulants  would  be  required.  There  werto  seyi^vl 
v^luabli^  remedies  which  had  not  been  mentibned  tttisevaoMt. 


>t|ijwirt<i  WM  tepcflMfl in 4)hol0M  m  aa  intimain  well  aa  aa 
extemal  remedy ;  itwas  valuabla  in  bowel  complalQts  generally. 
He  le^^etled  that  its  valae  had  not  been  more  tnorou^y  tested. 
The  simnla  pieaori|>tion,  pepfier,  salt  and  vinegar,  had  been  fiur- 
Ijf  tested,  and  buUk  ba-feBiamed  as  an  efficient,  prompt  and  ex* 
eellent  remedy.  It  is  an  agreeable  medicine  to  the  patient ;  it  is 
similar  to  his  every-daj  diet,  and  its  use  aj^ears  to  restore  the 
slomaoh  and  bowels  to  a  naloral  action ;  it  dbecks  the  nausea  and 
▼omiting,  as  well  as  the  purging,  most  effectually. 

'  Dr.  B.  rdfenred  to  llie  Cut  that  cold  applications  appeared  to 
snaeeed  better  than  warm  in  many  cases ;  he  tfionght  we  shoidd 
haire  some  distinet  idea  or  principle  to  regulate  dieir  use.  In 
eases  where  the  patients  sniik  rapidly  under  use  of  warm  appli- 
cations, cold  was  applied,  and  they  rerived.  Stimulants  and  ex- 
ternal heat  v$tn  used  in  the  case  of  our  deceased  friend,  Dr. 
Patker,  widiolit  any  benefit;  th^  did  not  appear  to  rouse  him, 
IM  cold  applieatioas  did.  Dr.  r.  had  lived  very  temperately,  in- 
deed too  awtemionaly,  and  it  appeared  that  his  system  had  ob* 
laifted  sodi  a  tobe,  it  would  not  bear  atimulants.  Stimulants  to 
eaeess  became  sedatives  to  tfie  feeble  and  debilitated,  and  he 
•qiposed  that  patients  destitute  of  any  consideraUe  amount  of 
irital  power,  would  be  iiyured  by  ordinary  stimulants  in  large 
4oaes,  and  benefited  l^oold  apphoations.  Hbe  use  of  chloroform 
had  been  recommended  in  cholera,  and  he  wished  to  know  what 
experience  the  meaJbers  had  had  in  its  use. 

Dr.  Newton  fbrther  remarked  that  he  would  consider  the  ordK- 
aary  reliance  upon  cathartics  in  cholera,  truly  a  humbug.  Af- 
ter reaction  be  might  use  a  slight  laxative,  as  neutralixing  cor- 
ral and  andbillous  physic ;  when  reaction  had  been  established, 
'he  would  not  fear  a  cathartic.  He  had  treated  one  case  where 
tfie  disease  had  been  reproduced  four  times,  and  was  not  fully  re- 
lieved until  after  the  use  of  a  cathartic.  The  xuises  requiring 
laxatives  he  should  suppose  were  rans,  as  he  had  given  them  in 
but  three  cases. 

Dr.  Morrow  stated  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  epidemic  be 
did  not  give  any  cathartic  worth  speaking  of.  In  the  last  ten 
eases  of  cholera  he  treated,  he  gave  evacuants,  and  they  operated 
weH.  As  far,  however,  as  his  experience  had  gone,  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  using  them  to  any  extent.  Since  the 
subsidence  of  the  epidemic,  he  had  used  very  large  doses  of  ac- 
tive cathartics  in  dysentery,  etc.,  with  signal  advantage.  He  had 
met  witii  some  cases  that  would  not  bear  stimulation,  they  wers 

Eersons  of  weak  constitution,  who  had  lived  poorly.    Where  there 
ad  been  much  irritability  of  the  stomach,  he  found  the  use  of 
ice  water,  in  small  quantities,  advantageous. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Chase  mentioned  that  he  had  met  with  cases  of  chol- 
in  persons  who  were  sQfiering  from  mercurial  salivation,  the 


•tatementB  of  cartaiu- medical  men  that  aalhratioii  waa  a  prayea- 
tive^  notwithstanding. 

T)t.  Newton  informed  the  meeting  that  he  had  oaed  chloroform 
in  one  case  which  terminated  fatally,  and  in  three  which  anrviTed. 
He  could  not  rely  upon  it  or  recommend  it ;  it  never  arrested  the 
discharges,  but  acted  as  a  gentle  stimulus,  increasing  the  drcula* 
tion. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Wright  used  the  chloroform  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  the 
only  surviving  member  of  a  large  family  who  died  of  cholera. 
The  boy  was  thought  to  be  dead,  he  was  coU  and  pulseless.  Af* 
isr  inhaling  the  chloroform  a  short  time»  and  taking  a  tea-spooA* 
All  I  he  had  several  muscular  contractions,  his  eyes  rolled,  tho 
pu[Hls  dilated  ;  he  became  maniacal,  and  was  sent  to  the  hospital, 
where  he  remained  some  time.  He  is  now  going  about  nearly 
well. 


■  ■>•  » 


IRBOR  IN  BIAGlfOfilS  OF  TWO  OP  OUR  QL]>^HOOL  FHT6ICIAK8  Of  TflIB  OTT. 

Not  long  since  a  gentleman  called  upon  us  to  visit  his  wife, 
whom  he  represented  as  having  a  cancer  of  the  breast.  Upon 
calling,  we  discovered  the  lady  to  be  young,  six  or  seven  months 
pregnant  with  her  first  child,  with  one  breast  quite  red  and  very 
much  swollen.  Upon  completing  our  examination  we  assured 
her  diat  she  had  no  cancer.  She  now  gave  us  the  history  of  the 
ease,  stating  "  that  about,  or  a  little  over,  two  months  since  her 
breast  commenced  swelling,  feeling  sore  and  giving  her  pain — 
that  she  called  in  a  physician  (Old-school)  who  applied  the  lini- 
ment which  caused  the  skin  to  crack  as  it  now  appears,  and  that 
in  a  few  weeks  after  he  had  three  other  physicians  called  in,  for 
consultation.  They  assured  me  that  my  case  was  one  of  cancer, 
and  that  the  only  remedy  was  the  knife ;  one  of  them,  at  the 
time,  drawing  a  circle  with  his  finger  [and  according  to  her  deli- 
neation of  it,  it  was  a  large  one]  to  show  me  how  much  would 
have  to  be  taken  ofi*.  They  added,  that  it  would  give  me  no 
pain,  inasmuch  as  they  would  give  me  chloroform,  and  finally, 
that  I  must  submit  to  the  operation  before  I  should  have  my 
diUd.'* 

We  took  charge  of  the  case,  and  to  abridge  an  otherwise  long 
sdoiy,  we  will  simply  add,  that  we  did  not  only  cure  it,  but  tiiat 
•be  suckled  her  child  with  it,  when  born. 

Now  it  h  proper  that  we  should  seriously  contemplate  tiiis 


To  a  healthy  young:  woman  ^hat  is  thoi^valoo  of  a  bniUt  ?  Some 
of  tfioae  medical  goOlemea  we  kiiow  Kve  in  fine  houaea — are  in. 
rery  indepeadenl  cureamatances.  Nttw,quer6  ?  would  tiie  uniled 
wealth  of  all  three  be  any  thing  IiIeo  jm  adequate  compenaation  ? 
Bnt  suppose  she  had  died  in  eoasequence  of  tiie.  operathm, 
could  fifty  such  fortunes  as  theirs  hq^ve  compensated  her  hnaband 
and  society. 

We  have  another  qoealion  whteh  we  would  like  to  have  an- 
swered, though  of  no  m<mi«Rt,  it  would  be  interestiag.  Did  thoae 
sons  of  Esculapius  believe  tfiat  h^  case  was  one  of  canceri  or  did 
they  expect  that  she  would  seek  no  other  aid>  submit  to  the  opera- 
tion, and  allow  them  to  stand  accredited  by  the  world  with  hav- 
ing cured  a  cancer — of  having  performed  a^i  importiint  surgical 
operation  ?  Gentlemen,  whieh  horn  of  the  dilemma,/io  you  pre- 
fer ?    No  one  will  envy  you,  take  whioh^you  please. 

Tbb  Effbot  op  th£  Cholbba  ArifospHaits  OK  AviMALA.n-Evideiioe 
has  been  produced  in  the  French  Academy,  to  show  that  during 
the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  France,  horses  were  observed  to  be 
affected  with  the  disease  in  a  like  manner  with  men,  and  diat  (^- . 
tea,  in  the  case  of  other  epidemics,  a  common  liability  of  men ., 
and  horses  had  been  noticed.. 

This  subject  has  frequently  been  referred  to  in  our  own  coun- 
try, yet  we  find  but  little  data  fi'om  which  to  form  a  correct  opin- 
ion. Having  passed  through  two  visitations  of  this  dreadfiil 
scourge  as  an  epidemic,  we  have  had  a  good  opportunity  to 
notice  some  of  the  peculiar  effects  produced  by  the  cholera  atmoa- 
phere.  In  this  city,  during  its  greatest  malignancy  and  fatality ». 
almost  every  member  of  this  community  was  more  or  less  afifect- 
ed.  In  1849,  firom  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  September,  there 
were  6450  deaths — 4114  were  of  cholera  and  2345  from  odier 
diseases.  The  greatest  mortality  for  a  single  day  was  the  15ih 
of  July^  which  was  154  deaths  i  this  day  was  the  most  gloomy  in  . 
every  sense  of  the  word  we  ever  witnessed :  the  weather  waa  not 
unusually  warm,  but  there  waa  a  degree  of  oppression  and  ap- 
.  parently  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  so  much  so,  that  there  waa  a 
disposition  to  sink  into  a  state  of  gloom  and  despondency.  At 
this  time  we  were  just  recovering  from  a  severe  attack  of  the 
epidemic;  not  being  able  to  leave  our  dwelling*  it  gave  ua  an  op* 
portunity  of  observing  the  effect  upon  the  common^  houae  fly 
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During  thia  day  altnoat  every  one  in  our  iiou^e  died;  they  moved 
or  flew  about  ivith  but  little  action  during  the  tke  fore  part  of  tbe 
day;  but  after  one  o'clock  their  motion  s  be«:ame  leas  active  and 
finally  all  died.  Whether  this  mortality  of  the  fly  waa  a  general 
thing  throughout  the  city  we  are  not  able  to  say.;  some  other 
persons  made  the  same  observation;  but  the  excitement  that 
pervaded  thia  community  on  that  day  vvau9  :?o  great  that  but  fcw 
thoiight  or  cared  for  a  matter  of  so  apparently  little  import,     k. 

AxExisniro  Inoompatibujty  b»wi;8>  Voc;^^  SuaoaoKS  akd  Pus- 
uc  HosHTALS.— Public  Hospitals  are  founds  i  Tor  the  public  good^ 
asMl  the  public  good  is  that  of  each  individual :  and  consequently 
it  is  exceedingly  inconsistent  to  emplov  an  individual  to  serve- 
the  individuals  of  a  community,  in  a  «:oilecTive  capacity,  whonv 
the  same  individuals  would  not  employ  in  iheir  individual,  and 
yet  this  is  precisely  the  caae,  as  a  general  fsu^t.  in  all  our  hospitiila. 
We  intend  no  reflections  upon  our  young  !)ospital  aurgeons — 
icbey  may  be  talented,  prudent  and  well  instmoted — ^thatia^  they, 
may  have  thoroughly  learned  their  profefision,  but. they  cannpt 
know  it  without  both  age  and  opportunity .  Their  position  ia  om 
of  delicate  and  high  reaponsibility ;  one  that  intrusts  them  in  a 
wholesale  manner,  wiA  the  lives  of  individuals,  who  as  individ- 
uals did  not  select  them,  and  most  pr<>bab)y  would  not  l^ave  done 
it  for  their  own  service. 

It.is(ae  honest  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  ignorn^t 
and  instructed,2!^vage  and  civilized,  thot  age  provides  opportii- 
nitiea,  maturea  the  judgment,  and  acquires  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence, consequently,  ceteris  paribus,  a  matured  man  ia  better 
qualified  as  a  physician  or  a  surgeon,  us  he  would  be  as  a  judge- 
or  legislator,  than  a  young  man  possibly  «*8d  be. 

Now  we  put  the  question  to  the  publit?  mind,  is  it  proper  or 
under  any  consideration  justifiable  to  place  a  young  m^n  in  a 
position  in  which  he  knowa  that  his  capacity,  on  the  acore  of 
experience,  will  be  doubted  by  those  who  mq«t  become  aubjact  to 
histruat;  and  whichdotAi  muat  exert  an  exteui^ive  influence  againit 
his  aucceas ;  an  influence,  which  in  casets  in  equilibrium  between* 
recovery  and  death,  will  determine  to  fbe  latter. 

Is  it  proper,  or  juat,  or  generoua,  that  those  who  are  fated  to 
become  ^pplicanta  for  hospital  aervices.  and  whq  conatitcilt  in- 
tegrant elementa  iriT.the.  body  politi^v  should  have  foroed  «por 
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their  aeoeisi^  one  whom  no  man  would  prefer,  for  Uie  reesmie 
before  stated? 

It  is  a  lamentable  matter  for  a  man  to  have  his  life  trifled 
with  even  by  one  of  his  own  selection ;  a  selection  which  he 
might  make  either  through  necessity  or  ignorance ;  bat  with  the 
public  there  is  no  necessity,  and  we  will  not  insult  those  in  author- 
ity, to  whom  all  the  sources  to  information  are  open,  diat  ignor* 
ance  had  the  least  agency  in  their  selections  in  such  cases. 

We  can  regard  the  matter  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  great 
outrage ;  one  that  savors  of  inhumanity  to  intrust  so  large  % 
proportion  of  the  public  health  in  hands  which  are  not  only  un* 
known  to  fame,  but  even  to  a  common  neighborhood  success. 

We  hazard  the  opinion,  without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
diose  in  office  who  have  done  it,  hitherto  and  for  tiie  present,  nol 
one  of  them  as  individuals  would  call  into  his  own  family,  the 
individual  wiUi  whom  so  much  life  and  usefulness  are  intnisted. 

We  have  been  induced  to  make  these  remarks  in  considera- 
tion of  a  fact  or  a  custom  which  prevails  throughout  the  West  and 
South  West,  and  possibly  throughout  the  United  States ;  it  is  that 
of  selecting  two  young  men  from  the  graduates  of  our  colleges 
and  placing  them  in  the  medical  and  surgical  wards  of  the  hoe- 
Itttal  for  one  year. 

To  look  at  this  practice  as  it  presents  its  face  to  us,  the  inference 
must  be  (it  is  unavoidable)  that  the  benefit  of  the  young  gradu- 
ates and  not  that  of  the  unfortunate  sick,  is  the  motive  for  the 
practice ;  or  in  other  words,  that  those  whose  misfortunes  com- 
pel them  to  seek  hospital  assistance,  are  only  fit  for  the  experimen- 
tation of  the  young  graduates,  consequently^  if  they  shall  only 
profit  by  their  errors,  no  matter  how  many  lives  may  be  lost,  the 
object  sought  has  been  gained. 

And  as  these  graduates  can  continue  but  for  one  year,  the  pre- 
sumption would  appear  to  be  that  they  will  have  done  mischief 
enough  to  avoid  doing  more,  when  they  shall  go  forth  to  seek  the 
confidence  of  society. 

We  have  not  so  bad  an  opinion  of  the  motives  of  our  race>  as 
to  suppose  that  we  have  really  represented  those  which  ha>r« 
governed  in  the  premises ;  but  still  the  facts  logically  sustain  the 
conclusions  we  have  drawn. 

We  trust  that  we  have  said  enough  to  set  the  public  to  think- 
ing upon  the  subject,  confidently  believing  that  when  it  shall 
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hmwe  thought,  it  will  prononnee  a  jadgment  of  condemnatioii 
apon  the  practice. 

OoR  PftosPBCTS. — ^Eveiy  indication  for  the  future  succeM  of  the 
Institute  is  flattering,  our  free^school  movement  has  been  the 
tfutyect  of  comment  by  the  public  press  throughout  the  land,  and 
universally  comnKended.  We  know  that  the  next  winter  session 
mil  be  large.  OThe  friends  of  Eclecticism  have  responded  noUy 
to  the  call  in  behalf  of  our  cause.  The  facility  offered  haa  in* 
dueed  many  young  men  of  superior  talent  to  engage  in  the  fita4f 
•f  medicine.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  leeorn,  we  believe  tksttlM 
oftuse  of  Eclecticism  is  now  taking  a  deeper  hold  upon  the  mindi 
of  the  people  throughout  the  country ;  our  practice  and  our  fnsti- 
tntion  are  being  more  duly  appreciated — all  of  which,  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  learn,  are  in  a  prosperous  condition^  and  we  hope  viJQ 
be.  liberally  patronized  the  coming  session.  ir. 

Taittar  EMETfc. — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  poisons  used 
ia- medicine.  This  is  admitted  by  all  schools  of  medicine,  and 
when  it  is  known  to  all  that  so  many  thouscmds  of  human 
have  been  killed  from  its  use,  even  under  the  most  careful 
Lslration  and  attention,  we  cannot  understand  why  any  man  in 
the  profession  will  continue  to  use  it.  It  caused  the  deadi  of  one 
of  the  most  lovely  children  in  this  city  a  short  time  since,  it 
was  given  in  smaU  doses  and  continued  too  long.  At  last  It 
produced  its  characteristic  efiect,  and  the  child  died  before  its 
parents  supposed  it  to  be  dangerously  ill. 

We  saw  another  child  a  few  days^since,  in  a  stale  of  perfeet 
insensibili^  and  prostration,  from  the  administration  of  half  a 
C#a-spoonful  of  Cox^s  Hive  Sjfrup.  This  is  a  very  common 
remedy.  It  has  killed  hundreds,  and  should  never  be  used,  for  it 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  this  most  deadly  poison. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  article  on  page  SIO,  that 
Dr.  Boling  is  now  condemning  this  drug,  and  the  same  is  en* 
dorsed  by  the  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Seienea. 
We  will  venture  the  opinion  that  tartar  emetic  will  be  striekett 
from  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Old  School,  as  it  always  haa 
been  ot  the  Ecleetic,  ii|  less  than  two  years.  h. 

Mild  Mboicaivts. — Our  readers  will  see  quite  a  similarly  be- 
tween the  "  Compound  Fluid  Extract  of  Senna  and  DandeUoa^'' 
on  page  314,  and  Dr.  W.  Beach's  «<  AntibiUoiia  Physic;*  caUed»  te 
the  Eclectic  Dispensatoiyi  the  **  Ck>mpoand  Senna  Powder.*'  a. 
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We  find  the  foUowi&g  in  the  *'  Herald  of  Refenn,"  edited  and 
published  by  W.  H  .Hathaway,  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  spirit  of  this  ie  correct.  We  see  do  reason  why  there 
should  4>e  any  disagreement  among  Eclectics ;  but  upon  the  other 
hand  we  should  willingly  lay  aside  all  prejudices  and  jealousies; 
atid  work  as  one  man  in  the  cause  of  Reform.  As  long  as  men 
are  differently  constituted,  %o  long  we  will  hold  different  view?, 
bat  all  can  and  should  be  consolidated  upon  this  point. 

^Unov  n  Strbvoth." — ^The  necessity  of  unity  amongst  Eclectics  i8  im- 
pswfcljye.    As  this  tbsorf  is  io  its  infancy,  it  may  be  that  in  the  investigatioiis 
y«k  to  be  Blade,  gresi  and  startling  positions  may  bs  adduced,  which  from  their 
wide  dissimilarity  to  anj  received  opinions  of  the  present  day,  will  have  the 
effect  to  create  confusion,  and  perhaps  disunion,  in  the  ranks  of  Eclectics, 
unless  each  member  with  a  spirit  of  charity  and  candor,  examines  whatever 
is  advanced  by  their  brother  reformers,  initead  of  blindly  yielding  to  prejudice, 
and  refusing  to  follow  any  but  preconceived  opinions.    As  a  means  of  promot- 
ing and  perpetuating  the  prosperiqr  of  this  body  of  Reformers,  let  each  one 
put  his  [riioulder  to  the  wheel,  and  by  constant  efforts,  endeavor  to  investigate 
and  explore  the  wide  fields  of  science  laid  open  before  them,  and  in  this  man« 
aer  continual  additions  may  be  made  to  the  conunon  stock,  of  such  infiNmtSr 
tion,  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  be  enabled  to  gather.    The  advantages 
which  some  possess  over  others,  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  ob- 
ject, is  very  superior;  stiH-it  is  not  an  unftequent  occurrence,  for  men  in  hum* 
Me  stations,  or  with  talents  not  above  mediocrity,  and  sorroundcd  by  many 
jspfsvorable  circumstouces,  to  hit  upon  some  important  and  valuable  truth  or 
principle,  which  will  prove  a  blessing  to  mankind,  and  which  will  eventually 
receive  the  support  of  men  of  sdence.    •«  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swiO, 
nor  the  bsttle  to  the  strong/*  yet  we  must  necessarily  expect,  that  the  most 
isipertant  disooveries  in  science   will   be   the  result  of  the    researches  of 
sMtt  of  scientific  attainments,  who  can  readily  bring  to  their  aid,  scientific 
weeks  in  other  languages,  ind  who  possess  every  other  requisite  advantage. 

The  weight  of  investigation,  which  must  invariably  rest  upon  such  men,  does 
aot  in  aqy  wise  cancel  the  obligations  of  those  less  favorably  situated  to  do  all 
they  can,  and  not  like  the  «inwise  stewsrd,  bury  their  talent  in  the  ground, 
because  they  have  but  one. 

EScleoticism  is  progressive  in  its  very  nature.  Its  origin  is  mainly  to  be  at* 
trifauted  to  that  spirit  of  progress  and  inquiry,  which  is  inherent  in  every  mi^d 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  which,  acting  within  the  minds  of  men,  directed 
them  forward  step  by  step,  untU  they  arrived  at  certain  conclusions,  fit>m 
^hich  a  tbeoiy,  consistent  with  the  teachings  of  reason  and  humanity,  has 
been  esUblished.  By  harmony  of  feeling  and  purpose,  and  unity  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  supporters  of  this  theory  of  medical  practice,  it  will  soon 
anive  to  a  height  of  prosperity  and  influence,  unsurpassed  by  any  other  sys- 
tsm  whatever.  Let  this  unity  and  harmony  be  cultivated  by  all  who  bear  the 
flame  of  Ecleetic*.  and.  wh«n  difi^rences  of  opinion  aiiser-as  dillhrvnees 
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«Mi90t  always  be  aydded^-4at  a  friendly  reconciliatioii  be  apeedlly  eflbeu 
edy  and  may  all  ever  remember  that  "in  onion  le  stren^.^ 

IwnMEtfTUfQ  Historical  Wobk. 

We  have  on  our  table  a  hanckoinely  bound  volume,  entitled 
**  History  of  the  Settlement  and  Indian  Wars  of  Tazewell  County 
Virginia,  by  Geo.  W.  L.  Bicklet,  M.D."  We  have  glanced  througl ' 
ita  pages,  and  find  it  to  be  a  concise  history  of  this  moat  impor-' 
tant  section  of  South-western  Virginia,  with  a  statement  of  itt' 
geographical  features  and  internal  resources.  Altliough  local  ir 
its  character,  it  willbe  found  a  work  of  much  interest  and  value 
every  where ;  and  an  important  addition  to  the  literature  of  tiie 
coontiy,  which  should  be  generally  circulated.  We  trust  dit 
time  is  speedily  coming  when  our  literary  men  will  write  anc. 
the  public  will  read  the  detailed  history  of  those  stirring  events 
which  attended  the  early  settlement  of  the  various  sections  of  this- 
country,  in  place  of  those  trashy  works  of  Motion  which  are  so 
profusely  spawned  forth  from  the  press  because  they  p(^,  to  the' 
exclusion  of  every  thing  valuable.  It  is  a  fact  which  speaks  not 
well  for  the  literary  enterprise  of  Virginia,*  that  although  she  nr 
the  boasted  mother  of  States,  less  is  known  of  her  history,  in^ 

'  fismal  features  and  resources,  than  of  almost  any  other  section  of 
the  Union.    Even  her  own  citizens  are  in  a  great  measure  igno- 

'  rant  of  the  details  of  her  hutoiy .  FoolisUy  supposing  they  have 
inherited  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  the  famed  ^*  F.  F.s"  of  this 
great  and  beautiful  State,  they  sit  quietly  in  the  midst  of  a  fog, 
while  close  to  them,  at  the  North,  the  East^  and  the  West,  the 
mighly  improvements  which  distinguish  the  age  are  thundering 
on.  But  Virginia  is  waking  up,  l^e  Rip  Van  Winkle^  from  her 
long  repose.  -  Railroads  and  other  improvements  are  talked  oU 
and  are  likely  soon  to  be  constructed.  Laterature  has  also  re- 
ceived an  impetus  in  south- western  Virginia,  and  through  the 
exertions  of  the  author  of  the  work  in  notice,  assisted  by  kindred 
spiriti,  a  Historical  Society  has  recently  been  established  in 
Tasewell  county,  of  which  this  history  is  the  promising  ofispring. 
Dr.  BicKLEV  undertook  the  work  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
Society ;  he  is  a  finished  scholar,  thoroughly  imbued  with  progress 
sivcr  ideas,  and  his  tastes,  obdervations  and  studies  have  well 
qualified  him  for  the  task.  He  has  undertaken  to  preserve  the 
iBteresting  records  of  ^  past,  and  given  to  his  fellow-citizens 
ftietii  in  relation  to  the  histoiy  and  resources  ef  soath-westem 
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Virginia,  which  must  prove  of  inestiinable  valae  to  them  and  to 
die  whole  country.  The  work  ia  written  in  a  simple,  pointed, 
attractive  style,  interesting  alike  to  the  general  reader,  and  to 
the  seeker  after  historical  truths.  The  author  purposes  to  follow 
tSbis  work  with  a  complete  history  of  the  whole  soudi- western  por- 
tion of  his  State.  The  book  is  published  by  Morgan  &  Co.,  of 
this  city,  and  for  sale  by  Tsuman  &  Spofford,  III,  Main  st.    h. 

Tbs  PsiNOirms  and  Illustrations  or  Morbid  Anatomy.    Justpnb- 
biished  by  J.  F.  Desilver,  Cincinnati,  O. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  issued  from  the  Ameri- 
can Press.  It  is  a  "  Western  Book,"  emphatically  a  Cincinnati 
Book ;  the  Lithographed  Illustrations,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number,  are  all  drawn  from  nature,  and  they  are  so  well  painted, 
that  the  most  critical  observer  who  is  acquainted  with  the  morbid 
changes  thev  represent,  can  find  no  imperfection  in  them. 

Mr.  Desilver  merits  the  gratitude  and  liberal  patronage  fiom 
the  medical  profession  for  bringing  out  this  work,  which  required 
ao  large  an  outlay  of  money.  n. 

A  GoMPLBTS  TrRATUS  ON  MmWIFBRY,  OR  THB  TuEORY  AND  PrACTICB  OV 

Tokology;  Including  the  Diseases  of  Paegnancy,  Labor, and 
THE  Puerperal  State,  by  Alf.  A.  L.  M.  Velpbau,  M.  D.,  Tt«ns- 
lated  from  the  French  by  Chas.  D.  Meigs,  M.  D. — fovxfk 
American  with  the  additions  from  the  last  French  Edition,  by 
Wm.  Byrd  Page,  M. 'D.,  with  numerous  Illustrations ;  Philadel- 
phia, Lindsay  and  blakiston  publishers,  1852 ;  8vo.  pp.  652. 
(from  the  publishers.)    For  sale  by  H.  W.  Derby,  Cincinnati. 

The  ivell  known  and  deserved  reputation  of  the  various  writ- 
ings of  Velpeau,  the  celebrated  author  of  this  work,  renders  it 
scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  notice  it  further  than  to  announce  the 
recent  publication  of  a  new  edition  with  additions,  etc.  fVam 
the  position,  experience,  in  a  ward,  the  fitnessef  the  author  tor  tibib 
execution  of  his  task,  the  work  is,  as  we  might  expect,  among  the 
very  best  expositions  of  the  present  state  of  Obstetrical  Science. 
In  this  age  of  progress  and  research,  each  day  is  marked  by  new 
wants,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  Elementary  works  on  Mediciaei 
though  like  this  excellent  in  its-  original  classification,  clear  said 
explicit,  often  revised  and  improved*  Velpeau,  conscious  of  tlua, 
has  brought  this  edition  in  most  particulars  nearer  up  with  the 
times  than  any  other  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
lengthy  chapters  upon  Auscultation,  the  use  of  Ergot  and  other 
means  of  assistance  which  the  woman  may  reqidre  in  natural  la- 
bor deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  American  E2dittir 
has  done  his  task  with  credit,  and  the  entmprising  puUishera  h»im 
#lflo  acted  well  their  part,  and  in  thus  presenting  to  the  Ameiicaa 
profession  ibiB  edition  have  placed  us  ail  under  lasting  obligationa. 
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MEDICAL  BOTANY— ITS  UTILITY  AND  CHARACTER. 


Br  G.   W.    h.   BICKLEri  M«   D. 


SciEircE  is  the  offspring  of  Order.  Where  tiie  latter  is  wanting, 
the  former  cannot  exist ;  and  as  order  seems  painted  in  living 
letters  upon  all  creation,  we  may  rest  assured  that  we  shall  most 
easily  unravel  those  "  hidden  mysteries "  which  have,  thus  far, 
baffled  all  attempts  at  explanation.  Nothing  relieven  the  mind 
in  its  researches  after  truth,  more  than  system,  arrangement,  and 
conciseness.  Habit  has  some  influence  upon  the  judgment  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  what  is  truly  systematic :  therefore,  in 
endeavoring  to  elucidate  a  particular  science,  it  seems  desirable 
to  use,  as  far  as  possible,  ^at  phraseology,  which  most  nearly 
accords  to  its  collateral  subjects.  For  this  reason  I  consider  the 
linnaean  specific  names  altogether  inapplicable  to  medical  bot- 
any. Medical  botany,  as  such,  does  not  usually  engage  the  at- 
tention  of  the  student,  before  he  is  occupied  with  studies  too  im- 
portant to  admit  of  a  waste  of  time  in  the  mere  acquisition  of 
words,  unsuited  to  the  practical  part  of  his  profession,  and,  hence, 
useless  in  any  other  application.  To  this  circumstance  may  be 
attributed  the  small  degree  of  interest  manifested  by  medical 
atodents  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  a  science  as  closely  eoa- 
Dected  with  the  healing  art  as  physiology. 

For  that  class  of  botanists  who  pursue  the  study  only  to  ob- 
merrt  the  beauty  of  the  vegetable  world,  the  Linncsan  system  ii, 
perhaps,  the  best  that  has  been  yet  devised.    Bat  for  the  medical 
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itadent,  who  muit  ezanune  and  call  from  Nature's  bouquet  the  re- 
medial agents  with  which  to  combat  disease,  the  improved  sys- 
tem of  De  CandoUe  is  decidedly  preferable.  Yet,  even  this,  af- 
ter passing  through  tiie  master  handi  of  Torrey,  Grray ,  and  others, 
Is  very  imperfect  and  unsnited  to  the  purpose  of  which  I  have 
made  mention.  Taking  into  consideration,  however,  the  recent 
development  of  botany  as  a  sdenoe,  before  which  it  was  shroud- 
ed in  die  chaos  of  conftision,  we  should  not  expect  its  terminol- 
ogyt  nor  the  order  of  its  arrangement  to  be  so  perfect  as  that  of 
anatomy  or  phy sidogy ;  because  the  years  of  labor  have  not  yet 
been  bestowed  upon  it,  which  was  necessary  to  the  peifection(?) 
of  anatomical  and  physiological  science. 

A  revolution  b  rapidly  unfolding  itself  in  the  dominion  of  the 
healing  art.  This  Abt,  great  because  humane,  is  but  the  cen- 
tralization of  a  number  of  sctmcef ,  vi4uch  must  likewise  undergo 
the  revolution  of  light,  which  is  now  rising  upon  the  medical  ho- 
rizon. As  American  character  developes  itself  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  no  other  than  the  embodiment  of  all  the  liberalism  of 
the  past,  so  it  demands  orl  and  sctmar  to  progress  with  all  the 
energy  exhibited  by  itself.  It  matters  little  in  what  department 
we  look  for  this  spirit,  we  shall  find  its  abundant  development 
Y  oung  as  our  country  is,  more  has  been  already  done  by  its  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  men  towards  the  perfection  of  ^eir  sev- 
eral departmento  than  has  been  accomplished  by  all  the  worid 
.  beside  in  the  same  time.  The  very  nature  of  our  institotions  is 
such  as  would  call  out  the  highest  energies  of  a  people  whose 
intellects  are  untrammeled  by  schools  and  sects.  In  this  oountiy, 
then,  which  was  but  a  few  years  ago  the  wild  home  of  still  wilder 
men,  we  are  to  lod(  tor  the  evolvement  of  those  great  truths 
which  now  lie^  hidden  under  the  contracted  policy  of  thoee  who 
have  inherited  their  ideas,  as  well  as  their  names,  from  European 
parents.  But  I  will  not  stop  to  discuss,  in  the  present  article,  the 
|K>ints  to  which  I  have  alluded,  for  the  important  sutgects  head- 
ing this  chapter  will  occupy  more  space  than  I  have  allowed  my- 
self. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  terminology  of  medical  botany ;  that  it 
is  imperfect  and  very  complicated  none  will  deny.  This  is  fully 
apparent  from  the  following  specific  character  of  Cephadts  fyt- 
coaionAa,  as  given  by  the  latest  work  upon  Medical  Botany, 
(Giifiith's) :  **  Aon,  ascending,  at  last  ereot»  somewhat  pubescent 
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towaids  the  top.  Lemoaj  oblong  ovale,  rough  above,  finely  pa* 
besoent  beneath.  StipuUs^  divided  into  Betaceoos  segments. 
BeadSy  tenninal,  erect,  at  length  pendnlous.  BrmcUy  four,  some^ 
what  cordate.''  To  him  who  haa  already  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  botanical  phraseology,  Ais  is  plain  enough;  bat  can  the  same 
be  said  as  regards  the  student  who  has,  perhaps,  never  in  all  his 
life  used  the  word  ^  cordaU  P*  To  show  that  it  is  not  positively 
necessary  to  retain  this  barbarous  terminology,  I  will  describe  the 
same  plant,  and  after  the  same  system,  only  changing  the  lan- 
guage : — Siem^  rising  or  upright  and  hairy ;  Leanes,  oblimg,  egg* 
shaped,  and  hairy  on  the  underside ;  Lm^U  (small  leaves),  di» 
Tided  into  bristled  segments ;  Fhwtrij  on  the  top,  which  are  up- 
right at  first,  but  droop  as  the  plant  matures ;  it  has  four  heart- 
shaped  floral  leaves. 

If  the  latter  description  is  not  more  simple  and  at  the  same 
time  as  definite,  then  I  must  acknowledge  the  English  language 
is  inadequate  to  convey  our  ideas.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  my 
selection  of  a  plant  1  have  made  choice  of  one  in  the  description 
of  which  there  occur  more  words  purely  botanic  than  in  that  of 
any  other,  ratiier  is  the  contrary  true. 

Why  it  is  thought  prefiurable  to  use  '^  apterous  "  for  udngUuy 
"arcuate"  for  feal,  *' arundinaceous''  for  reedliicy  ^'brumales^ 
for  winter-plaMf  ^*  campanulate  "  for  hdl-Mhapey  ''  comiculate  "  for 
kondike^  '*  papilionaceous"  for  hUterfif-shapcd^  '^  monocotyledo- 
nons  "  for  ane-Mted-lobedy  etc.,  I  am  unable  to  account.  The  En- 
glish language,  it  seems  to  me,  is  sufficiently  complicated  without 
introducing  other  words  less  adapted  to  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge, because  more  difficult  of  comprehension  and  pronunciar 
tion,  than  those  of  our  own  language. 

All  must  see  that  a  text  book  of  medical  liotany,  so  prepared 
as  to  avoid  the  use  of  foreign  words,  would  greatly  facilitate  its 
study  and  render  the  necessaiy  investigation  far  less  irksome. 
Too  much  disposition  to  swell  elementary  works  on  botany  into 
encyclopedias  is  manifested  by  those  who  are  now  laboring,  or 
have  labored,  in  that  department  of  natural  science. 

When  we  reflect  that  medical  botany  is  valuable  only  because 
it  spreads  out  Nature's  Maieria  Medica^  and  enables  us  to  choose 
tiliose  remedies,  which,  by  proper  application  or  adaiinistialioa« 
are  all-sufficient  in  restoring  the  system  to  a  normal  condition, 
4iere  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  rendered 
ae  systematic  and  simple  as  possible. 
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It  U  bat  reaBonable  to  snppoae  that  some  great  truths,  in  con- 
nection  with  this  subject,  remain  undeveloped.  The  character  of 
many  plants  is  almost  totally  unknown  or  very  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. Qualities  as  opposite  as  light  and  darkness  are  not 
onfreqnently  attributed  to  the  same  plant.  Medical  men  in  one 
eountry  condemn  a  plant  as  higUy  poisonous,  while  another 
equally  respectable  class  in  another  region  are  doubting  the  ex- 
istence of  any  active  principle  in  it  whatever. 

Then,  it  is  plain  that  our  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  proper* 
ties  of  plants  is  far  from  being  all  we  could  wish ;  and  as  he 
will  be  the  greatest  donor  to  medical  science  who  does  most  to 
develope  the  important  relation  between  Vegetable  Chemistry 
mad  human  Pathology  and  Physiology,  we  should  not  regard  as 
useless,  any  effort  made  to  accomplish  that  object.  That  the 
diseased  human  system  may  be  so  influenced  by  the  application 
of  certain  vegetable  compounds,  as  to  induce  a  normal  action  of 
its  organs  is  abundantly  proven  by  late  researches.  And  fartheri 
this  action  is  more  certainly  induced  by  vegetables,  with  less 
deleterious  results,  finally,  than  by  the  application  of  mineral 
substances,  insoluble,  in  many  cases,  by  any  chemical  action 
which  can  take  place  in  the  human  body.  That,  also,  action  as 
rapid  and  energetic  as  can  be  borne  with  impunity  by  the  healthy 
<M*gans,  may  be  produced  by  vegetable  as  well  as  by  mineral 
compounds,  none  will  deny,  who  are  capable  of  judging. 

In  no  branch  of  medical  science  is  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of 
the  /i^lmighty  more  apparent  that  in  that  of  botany.  For  eveiy 
disease  there  is  a  specific,  and  when  we  contend  for  the  influence 
of  climate  upon  the  human  constitution,  we  should  not  forget 
to  notice  this  remarkable  fact,  that  when  the  system  is  acclimat- 
ed to  a  particular  meteorological  district,  it  likewise  adapts  itself 
to  the  vegetable  and  other  remedies  found  in  the  specific  section. 
For  every  disease  of  a  given  locality  Nature  furnishes  firom  her 
vegetable  storehouse  a  specific.  Hence,  to  contend  for  the  use  of 
tropical  plants  as  remedial  agents  in  restoring  the  normal  action 
of  human  organs  in  a  nortiiem  latitude  is  not  only  unphilosophi- 
cal,  but  portrays  our  ignorance  of  the  provision  of  an  allwiso 
God. 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  plant  Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha,  a 
native  of  South  America.  All  who  have  witness^  its  action  al 
home,  or  on  those  of  its  own  latitudes  are  ftdly  agreed  that  it  is 
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much  more  satisfactory  than  in  the  northern  latitades  of  North 
America.  Why  this  is  so  cannot  now  be  answered ;  but  the  day 
is  not  distant  when  we  shall  have  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
We  have  in  this  country  a  plant  much  resembling  it,  (Ameri* 
can  Ipecac,  or  Uillena)  which  is  decidedly  preferable,  notwith- 
standing the  opinion  entertained  to  the  contrary  by  many  able 
chemists  and  therapeutics.  It  is  true,  that,  as  usually  adminis- 
tered, it  is  somewhat  objectionable ;  but  this  only  proves  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  properly  pnspared  for  use.  It  is  said  that  it 
sometimes  acts  harshly,  and  at  others  with  too  little  energy ;  this 
is,  however,  easilj  accounted  for,  as  it  is  an  established  law, 
ciBteris  paribu*^  that  certain  proper  remedial  agents  produce  cer« 
tain  effects.  Administered  to  a  dozen  men  laboring  under  differ- 
ent derangements  of  the  system,  we  should  have  as  many  modi- 
fications of  its  proper  action ;  and  yet  the  above  law  would  re- 
main true  to  its  proposition.  Was  such  a  law  not  known,  the 
most  scientific  application  of  agencies  to  restore  healthy  would 
be  little  better  than  charlatanism. 

The  healing  art  is  a  science  only  so  far  as  we  can  prescribe 
with  certainty,  and  this  cannot  be  done  without  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  our  remedies,  and  of  the 
human  organism.  If  this  is  true,  then  too  much  attention  can- 
not be  paid  to  this  branch  of  a  medical  education. 

I  would  not  contend  that  a  knowledge  of  medical  botany  is  the 
most  important  part  of  a  medical  education;  but  still  I  beg  to 
observe,  that  the  proper  application  of  such  an  education  de- 
pends upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  medical  botany ;  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  elementary  principle  on  which  Therapeutics  must  be 
built.  Too  much  exclusiveness  has  heretofore  been  exhibited 
in  the  several  branches  of  medical  science,  especially  that  of 
chemistry.  But  when  we  remember  that  the  omission  of  any 
branch  of  that  science  renders  the  whole  incomplete,  I  trust  I 
shall  not  be  accused  of  the  same  spirit  when  I  endeavor  to  urge 
the  claims  of  botany  as  an  essential  part  of  such  an  education, 

A  system  of  botany,  different  from  any  heretofore  taught,  ha* 
been  referred  to ;  what  that  system  shall  be  I  am  unwilling  to 
say  until  more  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  development  of  a 
eys  em  every  way  suited  to  the  reformed  schools  in  medicine. 
Sach  a  movement  cannot  be  tolerated  in  the  old  schools,  because 
the  very  admission  of  its  utility  would  stamp  imperfection  in  the 
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works  of  those  who  have  labored  under  the  anspicea  of  waeb 
schools. 

This,  however,  I  am  willing  to  snggest,  viz.,  a  medical  botany 
to  be  useful  should  be  concise,  simple,  devoid  of  that  botani- 
cal nomenclature  to  which  we  are  now  subjected,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  systematic  that  it  shall  be  strictly  scientific. 

To  teach  such  a  system  the  living  specimen  should  be  placed 
before  the  student,  because  we  should  then  assist  his  memcny  of 
its  description,  by  bringing  more  of  the  external  senses  to  bear 
upon  it.  He  could  see  it,  smeB  it,  and  fed  it.  And  though  he 
might  not  remember  the  name  of  the  plant  he  would  know  its 
uses  and  history :  nor  am  I  persuaded  that  he  would  not  in  moat 
cases  remember  its  name  to  the  end  of  life.  A  ramble  <^  one 
day  usually  does  more  for  him  who  is  studying  botany  than  sev- 
eral weeks'  close  application  in  the  study. 

It  is  not  botany  alone  that  requires  simplifying  in  the  manner 
alluded  to;  but  the  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Chemistry,  etc.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  such  n 
labor  would  be  appreciated  by  the  reform  schools  in  medicine,  aa 
they  alone  are  willing  to  remove  the  veil  of  mysticism  which  has 
so  long  covered  the  most  interesting  of  human  investigations. 

The  character  of  medical  botany  is  as  superior  to  botang^  as  the 
humane  is  to  the  beautiful.  One  may  be  a  botanist  without 
being  a  medical  botanist;  the  latter  embraces  the  pith  and  essence 
of  the  former.  With  all  due  deference  for  the  opinions  of  the 
many  scientific  gentlemen  who  have  treated  this  subject,  we  beg 
to  say,  little  has  yet  been  really  beneficial  to  the  medical  student, 
and  for  this  reason  I  would  urge  the  position  I  have  taken.  There 
is  a  vast  field  here  opened  for  the  reformer,  but  who  shall  occupy 
it  cannot  be  known  till  time  shall  be  allowed  for  the  diffusion  of 
the  proper  spirit. 


♦  » 
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In  my  effort  to  show,  in  a  former  article,  the  error  and  inconsist- 
ency of  tenaciously  and  blindly  adhering  to  any  one  law  in  medi- 
cine to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  whether  superior,  or  inferior 
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mud  rabofdiiMile,  I  am  aware  that  I  asmmedy  as  the  foondatioa  of 
dioee  remarka,  a  proportion,  ae  establiahed,  which  a  few  of  the 
girioteet  sec  tariete  aad  narrowed  parliaaae,  who  eee  in  Hahnemann 
a  divinity,  and  in  his  verieet  dogmas  die  profoundest  philosophy » 
wiU  rejeet ;  therefore,  in  the  further  prosecntion  of  the  subject,  it 
shall  be  my  aim,  First,  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  die  laws 
^  caniraria  amtrsriii  curaniur^"  and  ^  simiHa  simUAus  cunmUir^ 
and  to  show  that  both  have  been,  in  some  sense,  recognized  by  a 
£bw  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  profession  since  the  days  of 
their  discoverer,  Hippocrates ;  and  that  each  has  been  unwill* 
iagly  practice  upon  by  die  great  mass  of  the  unphilosophic  and 
imobservtng  adherents  of  the  other ;  and 

8ee<mdly,  to  define  their  appropriate  spheres,  the  perfection  of 
dieir  harmony,  and  the  incompleteness  of  either  alone. 

1st.  Do  such  laws  as  find  their  proper  eipression  in  the  terms 
Antipathic,  Allopathic,  (Heteropathie),  and  HomoDopathic,  really 
exist,  and  may  they  severally  be  acted  upon  in  the  treatment  of 
various  forms  of  disease  ? 

To  the  more  liberal  and  reflective  a  serious  and  demonstrated 
reply  will  appear  a  work  of  supererogation.  To  such  it  need 
only  be  said,  as  has  been  intimated  above,  that,  there  are  men  of 
pretended  science,  professedly  extended  views,  and  a  deep  insight 
into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  nature,  who  severally  declare  most 
xealonsly  for  each  of  these  laws  as  campleie  and  exdiuioe. 
K  Now  p^  necessity,  some  of  these  zealots  are  in  error,  as  I  hope 
to  show  of  all,  and  to  which  I  proceed  at  once,  without  any  at- 
tempt at  a  learned  disquisition  on  the  nature  of  disease,  which  in 
other  relations  might  be  appropriate  and  important.  Of  course, 
the  inductive  is  the  only  method  of  reasoning  applicable  in  ques- 
tions of  disease  and  cure :  theref<Mre,  to  the  facu : 

The  law  of  contraries,  which  first  found  the  expression  of  its 
principle  in  the  teachings  of  Hippo<mtes,  is  the  chief  guiding 
principle  of  the.common  practice,  and  is  not  only  implied  in  diat 
^ihoristic  injunction,  **  taUe  canuami^  but  also  applies  extensively. 
I  will  say  universally,  in  the  treatment  of  the  morbid  symptoms 
which  result  fi*om  that  cause. 

Thus,  in  case  of  a  fi*acture,  or  lacenilion  caused  by  some  fall- 
ing or  projected  body,  the  law  ^  oonUrwria  "  requires  not  only  the 
removal  of  the  cause,  but  also  of  every  moibid  symptom,  the 
separation  or  mobility  of  the  fractured  ends,  the  hemorrhage,  etc.. 
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and  to  accoinpluii  dieseend*  no  oiker  lam  is  offUcMe  ;  as  will  be 
observed  in  the  necemty  for  splints  to  oorreet  the  mobility  and 
onffore  a  state  of  faeUp^  and  fi»f  Ugatnres  to  prevent  tiie  flovr  of 
blood  from  the  divided  arteries.  Try  Heteropathyy  or  the  law  of 
^  similia,^*  in  these  cases — ^in  the  one  ease,  there  can  be  no  appU* 
Mtion  of  the  first  system  at  all,  and  in  the  second  all  efibrts  of  de- 
rivation will  be  auavailittg,  while  in  either  ease  an  application  of 
the  Homes  opathic  laws  amounts  to  the  grossest  absurdity — a  re- 
petition of  the  cause,  and  a  oonsequent  increase  of  the  disaster 
being  the  legitimate  restdt. 

A  sneer  at  this  apparently  confounding  HomiBopadiy  with  Is- 
opathy  can  avail  nothing,  for  although  theirs  is  properly  a  nice 
theoretical  distinction,  yet  practically  Homc^opathists  themselires 
make  none  at  all.  i\ow  be  it  remembered,  this  single  illustration 
is  not  isolated  by  necessity,  but  is  the  representation  of  the  entire 
class  of  purely  surgical  diseases. 

And  this  use  of  the  rule  ^  contraria^^^  indirectly  exposing  the 
remote  cause,  is  even  sanctioned  by  Hahnemann  himself,  who 
in  his  Organon  very  distinctly  and  graciously  says,  *^  That  any  in- 
telligent physician  will  first  remove  this  (the  occasional  cause), 
is  evident  to  himself:  then  the  disease  usually  ceases  of  itself.^* 
Again,  the  Central  Congress  (Hommopatbist),  says,  "  In  all  cases 
in  which  the  remote  cause  continues  to  act,  we,  as  well  as  the 
physicians  of  the  Old  School,  regard  as  the  Jirst  indication,  the 
making  it  to  cease  by  the  ordinary  remedies^  if  that  be  possible  for 
the  art."  So  that,  ih  most  instances,  when  the  cause  can  be  de- 
tected and  promptly  removed,  the  consequent  morbid  symptoms 
will  disappear  of  themselves,  thus  entirely  superseding  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  resort  to  any  odier  law ;  and  this  is  true  of  a  lai^ 
majority,  if  not  all  accidental  diseases  I  And  when,  without  any 
accident,  but  in  the  general  developm^it  of  disease,  aneurism  of 
some  large  artery  threatens  certain  destruction,  what  surgeon  ia 
there,  theories  and  party  spirit  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
who  could  hesitate  a  moment  to  appropriate  the  only  available 
law  ** contraria,^^  by  tying  up  the  artery? 

In  case  of  poisoning,  we  first  attempt  to  effect  the  ejection  from 
the  stomach  of  the  poisonous  substance,  and  then  proceed  with 
the  antidotes fOx^  alkalies  against  mineral  acids,  hepar  sulphnria 
against  the  metallic  poisons,  and  cofiee,  camphor,  etc.,  against 
opium — another  extensive  application  of  the  principle  ^  con- 
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Again»  in  cases  of  asphyxia,  snffoealmi,  freezing,  etc.,  our  fiivl 
e^ri  ie  to  reaoimate  the  feeling  and  irritability  by  antipathie 
measures,  such  as  slight  electric  shocks,  stimulating  odors  and  ap« 
plications,  iqjeotions  of  strong  coffee,  warmth,  frictions,  etc.  Here 
likewise  we  have  another  class  of  accidental  diseases  in  which 
the  law  "  simiiiff "  makes  no  proffer  of  aid  whatever.  The  rule 
of  contraries  is,  therefore,  adopted  in  these  cases  by  the  Homes- 
opathists,  of  whomi  however,  few  have  sufficient  magnanimity  to 
mkke  the  acknoH^edginent. 

At  the  head  of  this  meagre  list  of  honorable  exceptions  stands 
Ran,  of  ali  writers  on  the  principles  of  ilomcBopathy  the  most 
liberal  and  coasir^tent,  who  in  his  fifty- ninth  proposition  makes 
the  following  generous  concession  '  *'  The  salutary  effects  of  autu 
paihic  rant  dies  in  astphyxias  ought  to  encourage  us  to  administer 
them  in  oificr  antdojous  oa»ea^  in  preference  to  HomcBopathic  rem- 
edies, in  order  to  provoke,  at  first,  a  reaction."  And  again, ''  The 
principle  ^conlraria  canlrariii '  is  in  fact  too  natural  to  be  directly 
rejected.' 

In  a  like  spirit  of  truthfulness  and  candor,  Griesselich  and 
Schroen,  names  especially  familiar  to  the  liberal  branch  of  the 
medical  pr<>feti>ion,  the  best  of  homceopathic  authority,  ^ay  :  *^  The 
anU|>athic  method  opposes  to  the  morbid  action  in  the  diseased 
organ,  an  action  diametrically  corUrargy  and  seeks  thus  to  remove 
entirely  the  primitive  affection:  this  is  a  curaJtiw  mctl^i  founded 
ift  nature. 

Suppose  a  case  of  fever,  attended  with  obstinate  constipationp 
the  tiecretory  and  excretory  organs  have  lost  their  wonted  vigor, 
and  no  longer  properly  perform  their  ordinary  functions.  What 
shall  be  done  ?  There  can  be  but  one  rational  answer  :  First, 
remove  any  accumulation  of  effete  matter,  which  by  its  presence 
would  irritate  the  stomach  and  bowels,  thereby  inducing  fever  and 
inflammation,  and  deranging  the  entire  system,  and  then  adopt 
measures  calculated  to  restore  the  deranged  org<WB  to  their  nor- 
nEial  action.  And  the  most  efficient  means  for  accomplishilig 
these  ends  are  those  which  physiologically  produce  opposite  con- 
ditions, emetics,  cathartics,  diaphoretics,  etc 

For  a  time,  it  was  stoutly  maintained  by  the  stigmatizers  of 
these  systems  (Antipathic  and  Heteropathic)  that  evacuants  were 
not  only  altogether  unnecessary  but  absolutely  injurious;  but 
a  conviction  of  the  error  of  this  assumption  is  beginning  to  mani- 
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AmC  itielf  in  the  oooasional  use  ot  these  meaeuree  hy  their  former 
opponents,  and  the  forced  acknowledgment  that  they  may  jesif- 
times  be  resorted  to  with  advantage.  A  m^ority  of  them,  per- 
haps all,  Apply  cold  water  to  the  head,  and  warm  applieations  to 
the  feet,  in  cases  of  violent  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain, 
and  deem  this  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment ;  and  a  veiy 
respectable  class  and  proportion  of  its  former  adherents  are  leav- 
ing the  old,  narrow,  restrictive  system  of  HomoBopathy,  and  call- 
ing to  their  aid  water,  in  all  its  Antipathic  and  Heteropathie  rela- 
tions and  applications.  Indeed  the  most  illiberal  and  proscriptive 
HomoBopathists  are  constantly  mdcing  draughts,  conscioosly  and 
imconscioosly ,  on  the  law  *'  coniraria*^  and  yet,  not  a  few  have  the 
efiix>ntery  to  torn  about  in  the  very  act  of  theft,  and  with  a  sneer  of 
contempt,  and  such  arrogant  insolence  as  is  peculiar  to  hardened 
bigotry,  declare  with  an  oath,  (swearing  by  the  shades  of  Hahne- 
man !)  that ''  rimilia  smilibm  eurantur*'  is  the  onfy  law  of  cure ! 

Really  it  would  be  well  if  such  men  could  be  compelled  to  oc- 
casionally face  their  consciences,  and  be  induced  to  oftener  stop 
in  their  voyage  over  the  boundless  ocean  of  science,  and  by  the 
ud  of  the  proper  instruments,  determine  their  precise  where- 
abouts. 

To  specify  the  individual  cases  in  whidi  the  law  "  anUtaria '' 
applies  were  almost  an  endless  task,  requiring  not  only  an  enu- 
meration of  the  extensive  classes  already  noticed,  but  also,  that 
long  series  of  morbid  conditions  involving  the  use  of  the  pure 
tonics  and  astringents ;  few  or  none  of  which  are  capable  of 
producing  debility  or  relaxation  in  the  healtby  subject,  and  can 
therefore,  be  said  to  act  on  the  principle  of  homogenidty,  of 
sedatives,  anodynes,  many  of  the  nervines,  narcotics,  diuretics, 
refrigerants,  etc.,  capable  of  antipathicaliy  and  allopathically  fuK 
filling  a  number  of  indications  so  large,  that,  at  first  thou^t,  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  only  law  in  accordance  with  which  diseases 
may  be  rationally  treated. 

A  few  remarks  on  Allopathy  proper.  This  system,  as  its 
name  implies,  attos^  another,  and  pathos^  disease,  proceeds  upon 
the  principle  that  an  artificially  created  disease  is  often  capable 
of  controlling  or  so  modifying  another  of  a  mo^e  serous  nature, 
as  to  finally  efl!ect  its  arrest,  and  induce  a  restoration  to  health ; 
and  hence  it  has  been  very  properly  termed  «  ike  meAod  ofcutm  iy 
amversumJ^ 
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It  consiBtfl  in  the  employment  of  medicines  wldch  occasion  phe* 
nomena  neither  similar,  nor  exactly  opposite,  but  foreign  to  those 
of  the  disease,  and'has  its  model  in  nature.  For  instance,  it  has 
been  observed  that  varioas  internal  diseases  disappear  on  the 
appearance  of  cutaneous  eruptions;  and  observing  physicians 
have  taken  the  hint,  and  in  these  diseases  to  which  these  various 
eruptions  seem  to  bear  a  curative  relation,  established  a  similar 
artificial  disease  of  the  skin,  by  means  of  blisters,  irritating  oint- 
ments, etc.  An  analogous  relation  exists  between  diarrhoea  and 
various  internal  diseases,  which  relation  suggested  the  use  of 
cathartics  in  these  affections. 

It  is  to  this  system  of  cures  by  conversion,  ibat  belongs  that 
Tcry  general  and  useful  branch  of  treatment  designated  by  revul- 
sion^ derivation,  counter-irritation^  etc. ;  a  principle  of  immense 
value  in  the  treatment  of  a  large  number  of  acute  diseases,  and 
one  which  employs  a  very  extensive  list  of  medical  agents; 
among  which  are  emetics,  purgatives,  rubefacients,'  divisible 
stimulants,  cauterants,  issues,  and  all  agents  of  a  similar  charac* 
'  tar,  sinapisms,  frictions,  irritating  liniments,  baths,  hot  and  cold, 
etc.,  etc.  An  enumeration  of  the  diseases  in  which  these  meas- 
ures are  applicable  is  deemed  unnecessary,  as  they  will  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  every  experienced  physician. 

That  the  true  rationale  of  this  system  is  not  known,  so  far  as 
our  present  object  is  concerned,  cannot  affect  the  existence  of 
known  and  universally  acknowledged  faots.  For  whenever  cer- 
tain results  uniformly  follow  the  use  of  certain  medicinal  meas- 
ures, we  may,  as  I  have  often  said,  rest  assured  that  there  is  £iio; 
and  the  inability  to  discover  and  expose  its  essence — ^what  it  is— « 
does  not  imply  any  want  of  ability  to  show  what  it  is  not. 

Having  thus  seen  that  Antipathy  and  Allopathy  are  systems 
founded  in  nature,  let  us  briefly  direct  our  attention  to  that  law 
mrhich  finds  its  expression  in  **similianmlituscura7Uur,^  familiarly 
known  as  the  Homes opathic  (omotf,  similar^  pathos^  disease. y 

This  therapeutic  law  is  one  of  no  little  importance,  and  the 
general  recognition  of  it  should  be  hailed  as  a  glorious  era  in  the 
history  of  medicine ;  as  one  step  further  in  the  road  to  certainty, 
and,  therefore,  a  further  approximation  toward  a  condition  of 
true  science. 

The  great  groundwork  or  fundamental  proposition  of  Homoeopa- 
thy is,  that  all  medicines  succeed  in  curing  disease  by  virtue  of  a 
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power  in  them  to  produce  a  similar  disease  in  the  healthy ;  a 
proposition  which,  after  the  substitution  of  srane  for  ali,  should  not 
fail  to  obtain  universal  endorsement.  Let  us  see  wbetlier  fact 
will  warrant  this  concession.  What  physician  has  not  again 
and  again  tested  the  correctness  of  the  Ilippocratic  aphorbsmp 
^  dia  to  enieein  emelos  paucUd^^  bjf  cmesis  vamiling  is  made  to  cease^ 
or  what  physician  has  never  cured  certain  forms  of  diarrhoea  by 
the  administration  of  cathartics;  or  the  itch  by  sulphur;  or 
ophthalmia  by  strong  stimulating  washes,  as  Tine.  Cap.? 

Now  it  is  probably  known  to  all  that  sulphur,  when  repeatedly 
administered  to  the  healthy  subject,  is  capable  of  generating  a 
disease  very  similar  to  the  itch ;  and  that  mercury,  so  extensively 
used  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  is  itself  capable  of  giving  ri^ 
to  a  disease  so  nearly  like  that  as  to  be  sometimes  mistaken  for 
it.  Again,  hyoscyamus*  which  if  given  to  the  healiliy  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  mania  and  quite  a  number  of  t^erious  smd 
alarming  symptoms,  is  an  important  remedy  in  these  very  condi- 
tions, when  natural  nux  vomica  is  one  of  our  most  valuable 
tetanies,  and  yet  it  will  produce  the  most  violent  convuUions. 
Likewise  aconite,  so  extensively  and  successfully  used  by  the 
HomoBopathists,  as  a  febrifuge,  will  if  perseveriii^ly  takf  n  for 
some  little  time,  induce  a  febrile  condition  of  the  gencTal  >yetem. 
Again,  the  pathogenesis  of  belladona  led  to  ix^  I'lnpiuymeut  in 
scarlatina,  in  the  treatment  of  which  disease,  it  prrhaps  ha^  no 
equal.     And  so  on  through  the  whole  lie«t  of  ^'specifics.'' 

Thus  we  have  seen  indubitable  evidences  that  there  is  truth 
and  much  of  it  in  all  tlie  systems  jui!«t  enumerated  and  briefly 
illustrated.  At  least  enough  has  been  determined  to  convince 
eveiy  candid  mind,  and  every  seeker  after  truth,  that  restrictive 
bigotry  and  prescriptive  illiberality,  so  much  out  of  plucr  any- 
where and  everywhere,  are  especially  so  when  exercised  by 
members  or  sections  of  the  medical  profession. 

And  yet  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  in  the  science  of  mi^dicine, 
a  science  which  has  ever  lagged  in  the  rear  of  all  others,  u  hich  is 
but  just  emerging  out  of  chaos, — ^but  ju:#t  beginning  to  become  a 
science — and  whose  paramount  importance  should  command  the 
earnest,  untiring,  and  united  efforts  of  all  physicians  everywhere, 
of  its  professors,  men  to  whose  skill  is  entrusted  the  guardian- 
ship of  human  life,  and  who,  considering  tlieir  pre:»eut  exceeding* 
ly  limited  knowledge  of  the  laws  physiological  and  pathological, 
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which  control  and  are  related  to  that  principle  of  life,  should  be, 
of  all  men,  the  most  eager  to  increase  in  wisdom,  and  ready  to 
encourage  new  developments,  a  large  proportion  are  found  00  re- 
creant to  their  sacred  trust,  and  so  unwisely  and  so  basely  sel- 
fii^h,  as  to  endeavor,  for  the  sake  of  saving  their  craft,  gratifying 
their  pride  of  opinion,  and  hoarding  treasures  of  ill-gotten  gain, 
to  block  the  wheels  of  science  and  stay  the  progress  of  reform. 
And  HomcBopathbts,  as  a  class,  appear  doubly  deserving  of  re- 
proach, because  claiming  to  constitute  the  vcmgtMrd  in  the  great 
army  of  reform  and  liberalism,  they  really  evkice  less  liberality, 
less  generosity,  and  less  of  tiie  spirit  of  compromise  than  any 
other;  and  doubly  culpable  for  their  arrogant  assumptions,  as 
possessing  the  all  of  medical  science;  first,  because  while  the  ev- 
idences of  the  value  of  other  laws  are  constantly  before  their 
minds,  they  virtually  contradiet  their  own  statements  by  their 
practice ;  and  secondly,  beoause  by  their  very  assumption  and 
proscriptions  they  claim  what  they  manifestly  do  not  possess,  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  of  medicine.  1  say  manifest^ 
lyy  because  they  are  altogether  Ignorant  of  the  rationale  of  their 
law,  ^  similiaJ**  How  then  can  they  know  the  extent  of  its  appli- 
cation, and  that  it  is  aU-comprehensive  T 

This  subject  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  the  present  article, 
bat  in  a  subseciuent  one  I  shall  attempt  to  define  the  nature  of 
each  of  the  two  great  laws  of  cure,  and  to  draw  lines  of  demar- 
cation. 

Cincinnali^  My,  1853. 


■»  ♦ 


An.  v.— Peculiar  Ejects  ef  the  Root  of  ike  FodophgUum  Pdk^ 
tum^  or  May  Apple;  and  its  Alcoholic  Extract.  By  CaAaus  W. 
Wright,   M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati. 

Having  been  called  upon  to  make  an  analysis  of  some  cocoa, 
which  it  was  supposed  had  been  poisoned  by  having  been  pulver- 
ized in  a  mortar  m  which  canthandes  had  been  reduced  to  powder, 
a  short  time  previously,  and  which  it  was  believed  had  not  been 
properly  cleansed ;  but,  being  unable  to  detect  the  presence  of 
canthandes  by  any  of  the  proposed  tests,  or  the  scales  by  meaas 
cf  a  microscope,  I  was  induced  to  attribute  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning  to  the  presence  of  some  other  agent ;  and  upon  investigar 
tion  the  following  appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  symptome 
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Upon  inqmriag  ai  the  person  who  pulverized  the  coeoa  beane 
it  was  found  that  the  mortar^  a  short  time  before,  had  been  used 
to  pulverize  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  podophyllum  peltatum, 
•aUed  by  the  self-styled  Eclectic  practitioners  podcjphyUmey  and  by 
whom  it  is  almost  exclusively  used,  bmn|^  theur  substitute  for 
ealomel. 

Now  it  is  found  that  if  a  person  take  the  powdered  root,  or  the 
alcoholic  extract  of  the  May  apple  for  a  considerable  period  of 
tune,  a  peculiar  papular  eruption  makes  its  appearance  on  ths 
scrotum,  accompanied  by  an  irritation  of  (he  neck  of  the  bladder, 
especially  when  the  dose  is  not  snffieientto  produce  free  catharsis. 
This  eruption  not  unfreoueatly  makes  its  appearance  on  those 
employed  to  pulverize  me  root,  and  occurs  so  fraquently  in  the 
practice  of  the  Eclectics  that  they  have  given  it  the  name  of 
acrcUtilis, 

All  of  tiiose  persons  who  used  the  cocoa  containing  the  extract 
of  May  apple,  were  affected  with  irritation  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  ana  tenesmus ;  and  in  some  of  the  cases  the  pain  was  so 
severe  that  they  would  lay  hold  of  the  nearest  olgect  for  support 
until  it  subsided. 

The  powder  of  the  root  and  extract  is  excessively  irritating  to 
Ae  eyes,  producing,  in  considerable  quantity,  an  inflammation 
nrhich  is  extremely  difficult  to  treat. 

KEMARKS  ON  DR.  CHARLES  W.  WRIGHT'S  COMMXTNICA- 

TION. 

ST  mop.  J.  kutg,  m.  b. 

The  above  communication  from  Dr.  C.  W.  Wright  may  bs 
found  in  the  Western  Lancet,  for  May,  1852,  page  405.  The 
emact  olgect  of  the  communication  I  do  not  understand,  and  shall 
therefore  pass  a  few  remarics  upon  it 

It  seems,  from  the  tenor  of  his  article,  that  the  medicine  so 
extensively  employed  by  the  self-s^led  regulars,  cantharidesy  is  so 
poisonous  as  to  communicate  much  of  its  virulence  to  cocoa,  not 
only  when  mixed  with  it,  but  even  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
inside  of  a  mortar  in  which  the  fly  has  been  pulverized,  at  least, 
such  was  the  supposition  in  the  above  instance ;  and  on  such  s 
supposition,  the  cocoa  was  submitted  to  analysis,  but  without  ths 
detection  of  cantharides.  After  this  supposition  and  analysb,  a 
discovery  was  made  that  the  person  who  had  used  the  mortar,  a 
short  time  before  the  cocoa  was  powdered,  had  rubbed  podo* 
phyllin  in  it.  Why  did  not  the  person  name  this  before^  and  not 
have  permitted  the  investigators  to  remain  in  an  enor.  until 
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analjBU  proved  tfa«ir  suiqpoBitioiis  lobe  iooorreet?  If  he,  at  finrt* 
erroneooffly  iupposed  cantharides  to  have  remained  in  the  mortaft 
may  he  not  have  been  equally  mistaken  in  the  podophyllin  sap- 
position  ?  Or  did  Dr.  Wright  prove  the  ooirectness  of  the  podkK 
pyllin  sappotttion  by  the  same  earefol  analyMs  which  proved 
die  absence  of  caatharides  ?  Or,  did  he  admit  the  troth  ot  the 
podophyllin  supposition,  without  analysis,  on  the  same  ground 
which  led  him  to  analyze  for  the  detection  of  his  favorite,  can- 


There  appears  to  me  to  be  considerable  discrepancy  in  this 
matter,  whidi  renders  it  extremely  doobtfid  whether  podophyllin 
had  any  thing  whatever  to  do  with  thesymptoms  referred  to ;  and 
Uiere  are  likewise,  a  few  enois  in  the  doctor's  statement,  which  I 
will  notice,  as  he  does  not  ^pear  to  be  well  posted  up  in  the 
agents  and  practice  of  **  the  self-styled  Eclectics." 

He  states  that  a  peculiar  eraption,  etc.,  accompanies  the  use 
of  podophyllum,  or  its  extract,  and  seems  to  favor  tht  idea,  that 
these  are  the  common  results  of  its  internal  administration.  1 
have  freely  used  both  the  root  and  its  extract  for  the  last  seven- 
teen years,  in  various  diseases,,  and  have,  among  thousands  of 
patients,  never  observed  the  effects  named  by  Dr.  W.  And  as 
far  as  my  inquiries  have  extended  among  ^  the  self-styled  Eclectic 
practitioners  '*  such  symptoms  from  its  internal  use  are  unknown ; 
and  I  would  here  observe,  that  were  those  symptoms  to  manifest 
themselves  in  every  case  of  internal  use,  still,  the  article  would 
be  preferable  to  those  favorite  Allopathic  poisonous  mineral  agents 
^rluch  cause  the  teeth  to  decay,  the  nervous  system  to  become 
pstfalyzed,  or  the  scrft  tissues  of  the  face  to  slough  off,  producing 
^  attapaihic  cancrum  orisi^  a  disease  unknown  in  Eclectic  practice, 
eaceept  as  the  result  of  mercurial  treatment. 

That  this  eraption  appears  on  those  who  are  employed  in  the 

pmherixation  of  the  podophyllum,  or  its  resins,  is  trae,  but  it  is 

followed  by  no  sloughing,  no  loss  <tf  the  normal  function  of  the 

pAfts,  and  no  deleterious  constitutional  influences ;  and  it  is  on 

aocsoont  of  this  valuable  property  of  the  article,  irritation,  thai 

tre  nee  it  in  our  irritating  plaster,  a  highly  useful  preparation 

vrliieh  1  here  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  favorable  notice 

a£  Dr.  W.  and  his  Allopathic  brethren.  As  to  the  term^Srrol^itfif,*^ 

i^  xnay  be  very  i^plicable,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  never  heard 

of*  it  UAtil  I  read  the  Doctor's  comnwnication,  and  as  far  as  I 
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have  inquired,  the  same  ignorance  exists  among  my  Eclectio 
brethren. 

In  those  caaesy  where  podophyllnm  prodttces  the  symptoms 
referred  to  by  Dr.  W.,  they  become  manifested,  only  after  the 
person  has  been  exposed  to  the  external  influence  of  the  powder 
for  several  days  ;  and  that  its  hUemal  employment  must  be  for 
'^  a  considerdble  period  of  time,"  to  effect  these  resalts,  the  doctor 
himself  admits,  although  we  are  disposed  to  make  no  such  admis- 
sion. In  the  same  communication  in  which  this  concession  is  made 
he  holds  forth  the  Hahaemannic  Idea,  that  powdering  cocoa  in  a 
mortar  in  wliich  podophyllin  had  been  previously  rubbed,  was 
Mii&cient  to  produce  unpleasant,  (but  by  no  means  dangerous,) 
aymptoms,  in  off  of  those  persons  who  use  cocoa.  This  com- 
pletely beats  Homosopathy ;  and  if  the  doctor  has  become  a  disciple 
to  the  infinitessimal  system,  we  wish  he  would  say  so  distinctly, 
aad  not  insinuate  the  change  in  his  medical  belief,  by  su<  h  out- 
rageous attacks  upon  one  of  the  best  agents  of  the  **  self-styled 
Eclectics,"  and  one  d(  stined  eventually  to  drive  mercury  into  the 
grave  from  which  it  was  resurrected.  We  think  the  doctor's  attack 
upon  podophyllin  is,  truly,  a  very  lame  one,  and  has  not  been 
conducted  in  that  liberal  manner  which  usually  characterizes  his 
proceedings. 

Cmciiuui/t,  Juljfi  1652. 


•  m 
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Prop.  Nbwtom  : — ^Will  you  ask  the  readers  of  the  Jouraal  for 
the  results  of  their  observations  and  expenments  in  the  use  of  the 
seeds  of  the  Arctium  Lappa^  (Burdock.) 

It  is  as  ranked  officinal^  in  Wood  and  Backers  U.  S.  Diapensa- 
lory — ^and  the  seeds  are  said  to  be  diureiiCf  but  my  experience  has 
taught  me  to  consider  them  as  possessing  very  decided dugthoreOc 
and  stimulant  pn^rties,  aad  ako  that  they  are  probably  quite 
active  as  a  tonic,  I  am  yet  testing  their  effect  in  various  forms 
of  diseases,  and  wish  to  compare  my  observations  with  those  of 
other  practitionem ;  and  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  thought  they 
differ  in  their  medicinal  properties  from  the  root  of  the  plant. 
Very  respectfully,  C*  H.  CjiaAVELAim,  M.  D. 

Waterhtrt,  Vt^  JTimt,  ISfiS. 

We  mil  be  pleased  lo  hear  from  our  yactitiaBeie  <a  the  Ao^n 
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6£LS£MINUM  SEMPERYIRENS. 


BY     F.     D.     HILL,    M.     D.,     CINCINNATI 


GsLSEMiNaM  SEMPE&vmKNS — 8ex.  Sys.  Pentandria  Digynia.  GSm. 
Char.f  CalyXy  small,  five-leaved;  Corolla,  fbnnel-form ;  Border^ 
spreading,  five-lobed,  nearly  equal ;  Copstde,  two-celled ;  Sccds^ 
flat. 

Spe.  Char. — Stfom,  twining,  smooth  glabrous ;  Leaves,  opposite, 
perennial,  lanceolate,  entire,  dark  green  above,  pale  beneath; 
Petioles,  short. 

The  root  of  the  gelseminum  is  the  part  used,  and  it  is  known 
by  the  common  names  of  Yellow  Jassamine,  Wild  Jassatnine,  and 
Woodbine. 

Hab, — The  Gelseminum  is  indigenous  to  this  country,  and  is 
found  growing  wild  throughout  the  Southern  States,  and  is  also 
cultivated  in  gardens.  It  bears  a  gellow  flower  which  makes  its 
appearance  in  June  and  July. 

Mode  of  Preparation, — ^Take  any  quantity  of  the  fresh,  green 
roots ;  wash,  bruise,  and  cover  them  with  whiskey  or  diluted  4d* 
cohol.  Let  it  stand,  with  an  occasional  shaking,  until  the  strength 
is  thoroughly  extracted.  When  the  tincture  in  thus  prepared,  it 
is  of  a  dark  red  ci  lor,  presenting  a  blue-like  tinge.  I  refer  die 
reader  to  the  Eclectic  Disfensatort,  for  the  history  of  the  discov- 
ery of  its  medicinal  properties. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses, — Gelseminum  is  stimulant,  tonic, 
and  antispasmodic.  By  its  relaxing  efiect  it  produces  gentle  di- 
aphoresis, and  is  said  to  be  narcotic.  Its  efiect  in  large  doses,  or 
doses  too  frequently  repeated,  is  extreme  relaxation,  and  general 
prostration  of  the  whole  muscular  and  nervous  system.  It  will 
■ii^pcnd  and  hold  in  check  muscular  irritability  and  nervous  ex- 
citement with  more  force  and  power  than  any  other  known  rem- 
edy. It  is  of  a  pleasant  bitter  taste,  and  performs  its  wonder- 
working cures,  in  all  febrile  diseases,  without  eliciting  either  nao- 
0ea,  vomiting,  or  purging.  When  enough  has  been  given  to  pro- 
duce its  specific  efiect,  the  eye  is  dimmed,  the  vision  clouded  and 
double,  the  bead  light  and  dizzy.  When  these  efiects  follow  the 
administration  of  this  remedy,  no  more  should  be  given  until  the 
pAtient  has  entirely  recovered  from  ita  influence.    "  It  may  be 
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used  in  all  species  of  fevers,  nervous  and  bilious  headache,  colds, 
pneumonia,  hemorrhages,  leucorrhea,  chorea,  ague -cake,  asthma, 
and  many  other  diseases :  but  its  efficacy  has  been  most  admired 
in  all  forms  and  grades  of  fevers."  It  should  always  be  used  with 
great  care  and  caution.    The  root  is  said  to  possess  a  resinous 
principle,  which,  when  extracted  by  pure  alcohol,  will  produce 
death  in  very  small  doses.    But  no  such  elSfect  need  be  expected 
from  the  proper  dose  of  the  common  tincture.    There  is  danger 
of  carrying  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  suspend  involuntary  muscu- 
lar action,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  death  must  ensue.    *'  It  is 
incompatible  with  no  known  substance,  and  may  follow  any  prt- 
ceding  treatment  with  perfect  sqfetyj^    The  dose  is  forty  drops  fcr 
an  adult,  and  children  in  proportion  to  age  and  temperament,  it 
is  given  either  with  or  without  quinine ;  but  seems  to  have  a  bet- 
ter effect  when  given  in  connection  with  from  two  to  three  grains 
of  quinine.    It  has  been  used  alone  fin*  chronic  rheumatism,  in 
doses  of  forty  drops  three  times  a  day,  with  marked  effects. 
Three  or  four  doses,  with  a  mild  cathartic,  will  remove  the 
redness  and  swelling  attending  inflamed  sore  eyes.    Special 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  geneial  health  and  constiUi- 
tion  of  the  patient  before  giving  gelseminum.    If  the  bowels  be 
constipated  they  should  be  moved  by  a  gentie  aperient,  and  kept 
in  a  relaxed  condition.    It  requires  double  the  qiantity  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  on  some  that  it  does  on  others ;  and  should  the 
practitioner  ever  produce  too  great  a  degree  of  relaxation,  he 
should  lose  no  time  in  stimulating  and  toning  up  his  patient 
The  writer  has  overcome  the  relaxing  effects,  and  restored  the 
proper  vision,  by   giving  ten  grains   of   quinine.    Ihis    will 
strengthen  the  patient  quicker  than  anything  else.     Dr.  Fisk 
says,  "  he  wants  nothing  else  but  gelseminum  and  extract  of  cy- 
pripedium  in  all  cases  of  childbirth."    Dr.  Stockwell  says,  **  it  is 
one  of  the  most  quieting,  soothing,  and  relaxing  remedies  he  ever 
used."    By  giving  twenty-five  drops  three  times  a  day,  he  ha^t 
produced  gentle  diaphoresis  which  other  remedies  failed  to  do. 
He  gave  the  full  dose,  to  a  man  who  had  had  the  dysentery  for  a 
week,  together  with  two  grains  of  quinine,  three  times  a  day,  with 
happy  effect.    More  is  yet  to  be  learned  about  the  curative  ef- 
fects of  this  remedy.     The  field  is  open,  and  practitioners  must 
and  will  investigate  for  themselves. 
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OVARIAN  OPERATION. 


BT   D.   D.    FRAMKUM,  M.   D.,  TIFFIK,    OHIO. 


The  profession  has  freqaently  been  requested,  thpou^h  the 
"^  Eclectic  Medical  Journal,"  to  report  interesting  cases,  for  publi- 
cation in  that  Journal  (and  I  have  had  many  such),  but  my  prac- 
tice has  been  so  extensive,  as  to  have  prevented  me  from  doing 
90  as  often  as  I  would  like ;  but  I  recently  performed  an  operation 
for  the  extraction  of  an  ovarian  tumor,  which  is  too  important 
£ind  interesting  to  the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  to  the  public, 
to  be  lost ;  I  must,  therefope,  take  time  to  give  you  a  sketch  of 
the  case  in  question,  and  shall  be  glad  if  it  reaches  you  in  time 
for  publication  in  the  June  number. 

The  case  above  alluded  to,  is  that  of  Miss  Catharine  Steudeba- 
ger,  of  this  city  ;  her  age  is  about  46  years,  has  been  unwell  for 
twelve  months,  and  was  at  the  commencement  of  her  illness  under 
the  care  of  three  Allopathic  physicians,  whose  diagnosis  was 
**  ascites,"  and  who  abandoned  the  case,  and  I  was  then  called  up- 
on to  treat  it.  Upon  examination  I  pronounced  it  a  case  of 
ovarian  tumor,  and  could  distinctly  trace  the  outlines  of  three 
difierent  cysts ;  one  was  low  down  In  the  pelvis,  and  about  the 
size  of  an  infant's  head,  another  in  the  left  iliac  region  about  the 
^ame  size,  and  the  third  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  not 
quite  so  large.  At  this  time,  she  had  been  ill  about  nine  months, 
the  abdomen  was  very  much  distended,  and  there  were  probably 
more  cysts  than  the  three  I  could  trace,  or  else  there  must  ne- 
eessarily  have  been  considerable  ascitic  fluid  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity;  in  either  case,  the  only  method  of  relief  (in  my  opinion), 
was  to  perform  ovariotomy,  and  the  operation,  which  i  preferred, 
was  by  the  long  incision,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Clark,  of  MoM" 
chesUVy  England.*  This  was  consented  to  by  the  patient  and  the 
family ;  however,  as  it  was  a  veiy  hazardous  operation,  we  con- 
cluded to  postpone  it  as  long  as  possible ;  therefore,  the  tumor 
had  been  forming  about  twelve  months,  when  the  operation  took 
place,  which|was  on  the  11th  day  of  June,  1852. 

*  Dr.  H.  Kakn,  Md  Dr.  McFarland  and  Dr.  F.  Franklin  at  thiB  time  called 
in  to  ccoisuU  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  extracting  the  tomor.  Dr.  M cFar- 
Und  dissented,  tlte  other  two  were  in  favor  of  it,  and  we  then  concluded  to 
operate  by  the  long  incision,  wblch  as  yon  will  see,  was  saccessfol. 
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Having  made  all  the  neceeeary  preparations,  and  placed  the 
patient  in  as  favorable  a  condition  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, at  3  o'clock  P.  M  ,  she  was  placed  on  the  table,  with  her 
head  and  shoulders  considerably  elevated,  her  knees  flexed  so  a« 
to  allow  her  feet  to  rest  on  the  bottom  of  a  chair,  1  then  pro- 
ceeded to  operate,  assisted  by  Dr.  Kuhn  and  Dr.  F.  Franklin. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  also  invited  to  witness  the  oper- 
ation, Drs.  Fisher,  Bricker,  Chamberlain,  Stone,  Nolen,  Patterson, 
Wheat,  and  Kagy,  Kev.  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Judge  Ebert. 

The  ancesthetic  agent  used,  consisted  of  one  part  chloroform 
and  three  of  ether.  As  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently  under  its 
influence,  I  proceeded  to  make  the  incision  fi*om  the  ensiform 
cartilage  along  the  linea  alba  till  within  half  an  inch  of  the  um- 
bilicus, then  forming  a  semicircle  to  the  left  of  it,  come  as  quick- 
ly back  to  the  linca  alba  as  possible,  which  was  then  followed 
down  to  the  symphisis  pubes,  making  the  incision  (wcn/yont 
inches  'long  through  the  integments  and  fascia,  at  one  stroke  of 
the  scalpel. 

I  then  severed  the  peritoneum  near  the  ensiform  cartilage  suf- 
ficient to  insert  two  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  then  with 
a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  carried  down  between  the  fingers, 
made  the  incision  in  the  peritoneum  the  whole  length  of  the  ex- 
ternal one ;  at  this  stage  of  the  operation,  the  tumor  presented 
itself  in  a  very  formidable  manner.  We  now  began  to  search  for 
adhesions,  and  found  that  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus  wer^ 
attached  near  the  centre  of  the  anterior  surface,  and  exttrndiog 
down  along  its  side  ;  they  being  ligated  and  separated,  we  nexi 
discovered  a  cord  attached  near  the  centre  of  the  posterior  but 
face  of  the  tumor,  very  much  resembling  the  umbilical  cord  of 
afostus,  with  its  arterial  and  venous  circulation,  this  being  ligated 
in  two  places,  were  severed. 

There  were  other  slight  attachments  which,  however,  are  not 
worthy  of  notice,  as  they  were  easily  separated  with  the  fingere. 
The  attachments  now  being  all  severed,  the  tumor  was  laid  aside 
by  two  of  the  assistants.  The  operation  lasted  twenty  minutee, 
and  the  whole  amount  of  blood  lost  did  not  exceed  eighteen  ounces, 
and  most  of  that  was  venous.  The  peritoneal  cavity  was  now  care- 
fully sponged  out,  and  the  incision  closed  up  with  seven  interrupted 
sutures,  and  adhesive  straps  between ;  one  end  of  the  ligatures  hav- 
ing been  brought  out  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  incision.    We 
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then  put  compresses  on  each  side  of  the  incision,  and  then  a 
broad  bandage  with  the  ends  nearly  together  in  front  and  laced  up 
firmly  to  afford  artificial  support  to  the  stomach,  diaphragm,  etc. 

She  was  then  placed  carefully  in  bed,  mild  restoratives  were 
administered  ,and  reaction  promptly  took  place. 

I  fear  I  am  extending  this  article  too  long,  therefore  I  will  con- 
clude, and  if  any  further  details  would  be  thought  necessary  I 
will  cheerfully  give  them.  A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  tumor,  it 
tveighs  53fi>,  83,  apothecaries'  weight — measures /our/£V<  around 
its  greatest  circumference,  and  three  feet  three  and  a  half  inches 
around  its  smallest  circumference.  It  contains  ten  cysts  all  unit- 
ed in  one  cluster  like  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  some  of  the  cysts  contain 
a  fluid  of  an  albuminous  character,  and  some  contain  organized 
substances  of  a  long  or  cartilaginous  character. 

This  is  now  the  fourth  day  since  the  operation,  and  she  has 
been  doing  well  the  whole  of  the  time ;  the  incision  is  healing 
by  first  intention,  there  has  been  no  troublesome  inflammation, 
and  1  am  satisfied  that  she  will  recover. 

After  the  above  was  in  type,  Dr.  Franklin  writes  that  the  lady 
died  on  the  fdurteenth  day  ailer  the  operation,  of  general  dropsy. 

M. 


»  » 


PART  II.-MISCELLANEOUS  SELECTIONa 


I.   History  of  a  Successful   Case  of  Ovariotomy.     By  E.  W. 
DaFPiN,  Surgeon.     With  a  Description  of  the  Morbid  Anatomy 
of  the  Sac.     By  Robert  Lee,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.,  etc. 
•2.  An  Analysis  of  162  Cases  of  Ovariotomy,  which  have  occur- 
red in  Great  Britain.    By  Robert  Leb,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 
(Prom  the  'Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,'  Vol.  XXXIV.  Lon- 
<lon,  1851.) 

The  interest  which  has  been  recently  excited  in  the  profession 
on  the  subject  of  Ovariotomy,  has  induced  us  to  anticipate  a  little 
rhe  notice  we  are  accustomed  to  bestow  on  the  "  TransacUons  of 
t^he  Medico- Chirurgical  Society,"  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
cinder  the  consideration  of  our  readers  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible,  the  remarkable  statistical  paper  which  Dr.  Lee  has  con- 
^ribated  to  the  volume  that  has  just  appeared.   As  connected  with 
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it  also,  and  as  ushering  in  the  valuable  series  of  papers  which 
we  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  of  analyzing,  we  shall  now 
give  some  account  of  the  paper  which  stands  first  in  order  in  the 
present  volume.  The  operation  of  Ovariotomy  has  now  been  ao 
frequently  performed  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  that  we  pre- 
sume a  simple  record  of  a  successful  case  would  not  have  found 
its  way  into  the  "  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions,*'  except  as 
displaying  some  circumstance  of  unusual  interest  or  importance; 
and  accorctegly  it  is  to  the  Supplement  of  Dr.  Lee  that  we  must 
look  for  an  explanation  of  the  insertion  of  Mr.  Duffin's  paper,  as 
the  case  itself  dififers  little  from  many  others  that  are  familiar  to 
the  profession. 

On  the  23rd  of  August,  1850,  a  woman,  38  years  old,  applied 
to  Mr.  Dufiin  on  account  of  an  o^tirian  tumor  which  distended 
the  abdomen  to  the  size  that  it  attains  in  the  last  month  of  preg- 
nancy.   The  patient  was  in  good  health,  and  was  very  argent 
for  the  removal  of  the  disease,  in  consequence  of  severe  neu- 
ralgic pains  which  it  occasioned  in  the  right  thigh,  from  pressure 
on  the  sciatic  nerve,  as  was  afterwards  proved.     It  is  not  stated 
whether  she  had  ever  home  children.     The  surgeon  in  this  case 
quickly  made  up  his  mind  both  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumor^ 
and  what  to  do  with  it ;  for  on  the  fifth  day  from  his  first  seeing 
the  patient,  he  opened  the  abdomen,  and  fortunately  meeting 
with  no  adhesions,  quickly  relieved  the  suflerer  from  the  burden 
which  had  oppressed  her  for  between  seven  and  eight  months. 
Following  the  plan  which,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  has  been  at- 
tended with  considerable  success,  he  first  examined  the  nature 
and  connections  of  the  tumor  through  an  incision  in  the  abdomi- 
nal wall,  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  forefii^er ;  and  there  ye- 
ing  nothing  discovered  to  contraindicate  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
ease, this  opening  was  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  neai^ly  three 
inches;   and  the  contents  of  the  sac,  amounting  to   130   fluid 
ounces,  having  been  evacuated  through  a  trocar,  the  cyst  was 
drawn  through  the  aperture.     The  root  of  the  tumor  contained 
three  large  arteries  and  a  considerable  vein,  which  were  secured 
by  a  double  ligature  passed  through  its  centre,  and  tied  on  each 
side ;  another  ligature  was  then  passed  round  the  whole  neck. 
and  the  cyst  removed  by  dividing  its  attachment,  which   was 
about  an  inch  and  h  half  in  length.     The  ligatures  were  stitched 
in  the  wound  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  cut  surface  from 
i^ceding  into  the  pelvis  and  setting  up  inflammation  when  it  com- 
menced to  snppurate:  and  this  contrivance  was  found  to  answer 
its  purpose  in  every  way.    The  wound  closed  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, reopened  on  the  ninth  day,  and  on  the  fifteenth  the  ligature 
and  slough  escaped.     In  less  than  three  weeks  after  the  perfor- 
mance of  this  formidable    operation,  the    patient  was  moving 
about  again,  and  has  since  returned  to  htr  usual  employment. 

Dr.  Robert  Lee  carefully  dissected  the  tumor,  and  has  recorded 
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Bome  particalars  not  generally  noticed.  The  cyst  was  composed 
of  three  layers, — a  peritoneal  covering,  a  middle  fibrous  coat, 
and  a  thick  membranous  sac,  in  which  the  fiuid  had  been  con* 
tained.  The  peritoneal  coat  retained  the  usual  characters  of  that 
membrane.  The  middle  coat  was  composed  of  several  layers,  to 
which  arteries  and  nerves,  with  ganglionic  enlargements,  were 
distributed.  And  the  internal  coat  presented  the  interesting  ap- 
pearance of  being  composed,  like  the  Graafian  vesicle,  of  two 
perfectly  distinct  membranous  layers. 

The  following  paragraph  we  extract  in  Dr.  Lee's  own  words, 
aa  they  probably  best  explain  the  peculiarity  which  he  discovered 
in  the  formation  of  this  multilocular  cyst.  It  will  at  once  be  ob- 
served that  this  account  difiers  from  that  given  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  of 
the  usual  development  of  compound  cystoib  growths ;  whilst  it  ac- 
cords with  the  views  of  Rokitansky : 

"  Imbedded  in  the  middle  coat,  near  the  root,  is  another  and  much 
smaller  cyst,  nith  a  lining  membrane  which  presents,  on  the  inner  sur- 
face, precisely  the  same  appearances  as  those  seen  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  larger  cyst.  The  lining  membrane  of  this  smaller  cyst  is  likewise 
composed  of  two  distinct  layers,  like  that  of  the  larirer  cyst  and  the 
Graafian  vesicle,  both  before  and  after  the  escape  of  the  ovum.  From 
the  preparation  it  is  seen  that  a  thin  stratum  of  the  middle  coat  is  inter- 
posed between  these  two  cysts,  and  that  they  arc  independent  of  each 
other.  But  the  smaller  cyst,  though  not  adherent  to  the  outer  surface  of 
the  larger,  has  grown  so  as  to  encroach  on  the  eavity  of  the  latter,  the 
lining  membrane  of  which  [the]  smaller  eytt  has  protruded  before  it. 
From  this  dissection  it  is  obvious  that  the  smaller  cyst  did  not  gr^w  from 
the  inner  surfiace  of  the  larger,  nor  from  its  outer  surface ;  but  that,  in 
the  progress  of  development  of  the  smaller  cyst,  it  pushed  before  a  por- 
tion of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larger,  and  thus  acquired  the  layer 
of  reflected  membrane  from  the  Inner  coat  of  the  larger  cyst  by  which 
it  is  invested. 

"At  the  base  or  root  of  the  great  cyst  in  the  middle  fibrous  coat,  be- 
tween the  outer  surface  of  the  smaller  cyst  and  peritoneum,  there  is  a 
group  of  small  multilocular  cysts,  which  contained  similar  fluid,  have  all 
the  same  structure,  and  bear  the  relation  to  one  another,  as  the  two 
cysts  above  described.  These  multilocular  cysts  have  evidently  been 
formed  independently  of  each  other ;  but  in  the  progress  of  their  growth 
and  enlargement,  some  of  them  have  encroached  upon  the  cavities  of 
those  cysts  with  which  they  were  eontiffttous,  and  in  the  same  mechani- 
cal manner  have  acquired  reflected  portions  of  their  membranes."  (p.  8.) 

The  present  race  of  obstetricians  may  fairly  claim  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  set  the  profession  by  the  ears,  more  frequently 
and  with  greater  violence  than  any  other  class  of  practitioners. 
In  the  instrumental  department,  the  Speculum  and  the  Uterine 
Sound,  and  in  the  operative  one,  the  Csesarean  Section  and  the 
extraction  of  diseased  Ovaria,  have  each  engaged,  on  several 
occasions,  the  angry  attention  of  the  Royal  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society.    Whether  the  manner  in  which  these  disputes  have  been 
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conducted  can  claim  the  merit  either  of  contribating  to  the  ad* 
vance  of  truth,  or  of  increasing  the  respectibility  of  our  calling, 
constitutes  a  serioas  question,  which  we  shall  not,  at  present, 
attempt  to  determine.  Those  who  do  not  practice  midwifery 
may  well  be  excused,  if  they  suspect  a  little  exaggeration,  and 
a  little  lack  of  calm  good  sense,  when  they  obe^ve  the 
eminent  men  who  are  arranged  on  either  side  holding  diametri- 
cally opposite  opinion^  upon  the  value  of  particular  instruments, 
the  use  of  which  can  hardly  be  so  difficult  to  settle  as  some  dis- 
putants would  have  us  to  believe.  Other  departments  of  the 
medical  profession  are  not,  however,  so  pure,  tnat  we  feel  justi- 
fied in  holding  up  any  one  of  them  as  a  pattern  for  the  rest;  for 
it  is  very  certain  thai  jealousy  and  partisanship  are  vices  not  con* 
fined  to  the  champions  of  the  science  and  practice  of  obstetrics. 

'On  the  pi'esent  occasion.  Dr.  Lee  has  contributed  a  most  valu- 
able addition  to  the  statistics  of  an  operation  which  interests  every 
class  of  the  profession — the  physician  and  surgeon,  equally  with 
the  obstetrician.  The  subject  of  Ovariotomy  has  long  and  pain* 
fully  engaged  the  public  attention ;  its  results,  when  successsful, 
being  calculated  to  excite  wonder  and  admiration ;  whilst  the  fa- 
tal idsue  must,  in  many  instances,  have  filled  the  mind  of  those 
who  have  been  admitted  behind  the  scenes,  with  such  feelings  of 
disgust  and  horror,  as  the  recital  of  details  of  barbarity  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  science  could  not  but  excite.  The 
question,  however,  is  an  urgent  one,  which  admits  of  no  delay  in 
its  settlement.  Any  one  of  us  may  be  called  upon  to-morrow  to 
determine  for  some  unhappy  female,  whether  she  shall  pass  the 
short  remainder  of  her  life  in  a  condition  of  great  and  perma- 
nent discomfort,  if  not  of  actual  pain,  or  whether  the  improve- 
ment of  our  art  holds  to  her  a  reasonable  proepect  of  re  lief  by 
the  performance  of  an  operation.  It  is  impossible  to  think,  with- 
out feelings  of  the  deepest  responsibility  and  compassion,  on  the 
number  of  families,  in  this  country  alone,  to  whom  the  subject  is 
of  the  modt  vital  importance,  and  who  are,  at  this  moment,  look- 
ing to  us  for  some  solution  to  their  hopes  and  fears.  A  disease 
which  attacks  females  of  all  ranks,  just  at  the  time  when  their 
lives  are  most  valuable,  and  which  in  too  many  cases,  rapidly 
proceeds  to  a  fatal  termination  quite  unchecked  by  mediicine,  is 
one  that  naturally  claims  the  most  favorable  consideration  for 
any  plan  of  treatment  which  promises  certain  and  complete  re- 
lief. In  such  a  case,  it  becomes  us  to  cast  aside  every  vestige  of 
prejudice,  or  party  spirit;  to  weigh  deliberately  every  fact;  to 
judge  charitably,  yet  not  hastily  or  imperfectly;  and  to  decide 
only  after  the  most  careful  deliberation. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  without  anxious  thought,  that  we  pronounce 
an  opinion  that  the  table  of  Dr.  Lee  does  not,  in  its  present  state, 
furnish  us  with  the  means  of  fully  and  fairly  settling  the  question 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  ovariotomy. 
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We  admit  that  the  evidence  upon  which  the  question  is  to  be 
decided — whether  in  Great  Britain  any  more  women  should  be 
Bubmitted  to  this  operation — is  to  be  found  in  the  detail  of  cases 
that  have  already  occurred  in  this  country.  The  exclusion  of 
continental  experience  doubtless  militates  against  the  positive  cer- 
tainty that  we  may  hereafter  attain ;  but  considering  the  extreme 
difficulty  there  has  been  in  getting  together  a  body  of  facts  relat- 
ing to  this  country  alone,  it  is  not  reasonable  at  present  to  expect 
any  great  addition  to  our  information  from  foreign  sources. 

But  it  has  been  objected  that  while  we  have  accounts  of  all  the 
sQccessful  cases,  many  fatal  ones  have  been  kept  in  the  back 
ground ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  this  humiliating 
Htatement  is  founded  in  truth.  Would  that  all  our  brethren  count- 
ed themselves  *' debtors  td  their  profession,'*  and  that  opera- 
tors especially  were  imprened  with  this  great  truth.  Can  there 
be  a  more  flagrant  violation  of  a  solemn  duty,  than  the  practice 
of  keeping  in  the  background  what  experience  has  taught,  that 
may  be  unfavorable  tQ  any  peculiar  plan  of  treatment  or  unwont- 
ed operation?  What  is  it  when  a  man  knowingly  lets  his  fel- 
low carry  away  a  false  impression  on  such  subjects,  but  to  violate 
every  law  of  truth — to  indorse  a  lie?  What  means,  what  bitter 
anguish,  what  unavailing  regrets,  have  hot  these  men  to  answer 
for  in  a  world  already  so  full  of  tears?  Will  nothing  touch  their 
callous  mercenary  minds — no  consideration  compel  them  to  a 
tardy  honesty  ?  If  insensible  to  the  contempt  of  their  more  hon- 
orable brtthren,  do  they  never  think  of  a  yet  higher  responsibili- 
ty? Seldom  has  our  profession  exhibited  a  more  degrading 
acene,  than  on  that  me>norable  night  at  the  Medico- Chirurgical 
Society,  when  appeal  after  appeal  was  made,  and  made  in  vain,  , 
to  those  who  had  experience  of  ovariotomy,  to  come  forward  and 
boldly  speak  the  tmtn.  The  appeal,  which  was  then  scarcely  re- 
sponded to,  has  been  but  very  imperfectly  answered  since. 

We  must  be  cautious,  however,  not  to  attribute  too  much 
Mreight  to  this  circumstance.  We  have  162 — or,  as  will  be  seen 
by  and  by,  167 — facts  to  judge  from,  upon  which  we  can  rely — a 
much  greater  body  of  evidence  than  has  been  considered  suffi- 
cient to  determine  many  similar  questions.  If  the  operation  is  to 
be  judged  of  statistically,  figures  alone  are  admissible  into  our 
calculations,  it  will  not  do  to  trust  to  statistics,  so  long  as  they 
support  any  views  to  which  we  happen  to  have  a  leaning,  and 
tken  to  tlirow  in  a  make-weight  of  impressions  and  hearsay  re- 
parts.  Such  phrases  as  ''  I  suspect,"  "  1  understand,"  and  even 
**  I  have  reason  to  know,*'  are  very  apt  to  pass  for  more  than  they 
are  worth,  and  to  mislead  the  judgment  to  an  extent  that  has  al- 
ways been  very  destructive  to  the  exactitude  of  medical  science. 
We  make  these  observations  preparatory  to  entering  into  a  min- 
ute analysis  of  Dr.  Lee's  Table ;  but  before  doing  so  we  think  it 
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advisable  to  remind  our  readers  of  one  or  tviro  circumstances  im- 
portant to  be  bad  in  remembrance,  as  aids  to  our  judgment. 

In  tbe  first  place,  it  is  not  uninstructive  to  observe  the  vast  dif- 
ference that  exists  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  operations  for 
the  removal  of  a  diseased  ovarium. 

Contrast  the  third  case  in  which  this  operation  was  performed 
in  this  country,  by  Mr.  Lizars,  with  many  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  minor  operation,  as  it  is  called,  has  since  been  resorted  to. 

We  quote  the  account  given  in  Dr.  Lee's  Table. 

"  Casb  3. — March  22.  1825.    Patient's  age  26.     Ovarian  tumor*  sev- 
en pounds,  adhering  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvic,  colon,  and  abdominal 
uralls,  which  were  partly  overcome  by  dissection,  tension,  and  the  handle 
of  the  scalpel ;  incision  from  sternum  to  symphisis  pubis.     Gangrene  of 
the  intestine  followed."  (p.  14.) 

For  an  illustration  of  the  operation  by  the  small  incision,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  account  we  have  already  given 
in  Mr.  Duffin's  case. 

Now  we  quote  these  two  cases  with  no  other  object  than  that 
of  inducing  those  who  have  very  naturally  formed  strong  opin- 
ions from  what  they  heard  of  the  earlier  examples  of  ovariotomy, 
to  suspend  their  judgment,  until  they  examine  the  improvements 
which  experience  has  effected  in  its  performance.     We  cannot, 
indeed,  disguise  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  the  improved  opera- 
tion is,  to  a  certain  extent,  only  less  hazardous^  than  the  larger 
incision.    It  still  retains,  of  course,  that  greatest  of  all  dangers 
— the  wounding  of  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  and  is,  at  best,  one  of 
the  most  serious  operations  in  surgery.     It  is  fair,  however,  to 
judge  of  an  operation  by  a  reference  to  the  character  of  the  dis- 
ease for  which  it  is  performed.     A  disease  that  is  sure  to  end 
fatally,  will  justify  our  incurring  a  greater  hazard  for  its  removal, 
than  one  that  is  an  inconvenience  only;  and  it  is  thus  necessary, 
in  limincy  to  correct  the  notion  that  an  ovarian  tumor  belongs  to 
the  latter  class  of  cases.     It  is  not  correct  to  assert  that  in  many 
instances  a  person  may  live  for  years  with  a  dropsy  of  the  ova- 
rium, and  may  be  kept  in  comparative  comfort  by  being  occasion- 
ally tapped.     In  truth,  such  cases  are  exceedingly  rare.  Mr.  Saf- 
ford  Lee,  in  his  essay  on  ''Tumors  of  the  Uterus  and  its  Appen- 
dages,'^ states  that,  more  than  half  the  cases  (63  out  of  123)  ter- 
minated by  death  in!|two  years,  and  that 90  out  of  123  died  within 
four  years.    (Op.  cit.  p.  175.)    This  agrees  very  much  with  the 
general  impression  that  ovarian  disease,  like  other  organic  affec- 
tions, tends  to  run  its  course  in  something  like  a  space  of  three 
years — ^years  which  emphatically  require  in  this  case  patience, 
resignation,  and  sweet  temper,  to  render  them  even  tolerable  to 
the  sufferer. 

Tapping — the  best  means  of  alleviation  in  our  hands — is  also 
more  iatal  than  is  imagined  by  some,  who  make  too  much  of  the 
fact  that  persons  are  occasionally   tapped  for  the  thirtieth  or 
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fortieth  time.  Mr.  Soatham  has  collected  20  cases,  14  of  which 
died  within  nine  months  of  the  first  tapping — 4  surviving  it  only  a 
few  days.  Of  the  remaining  6,  2  died  in  eighteen  months,  while 
4  lived  for  periods  varying  from  four  to  nearly  nine  years.  Mr. 
Lee  also  has  recorded  the  fate  of  37  patients,  21  of  whom  died 
within  four  months;  18  of  these  were  only  tapped  once,  and  of 
these  again  15  died  within  the  month.  (Up.  cit.  p.  179.)  Mr. 
Lee  observes  that  it  is  possible  that  these  cases  are  published  be- 
cause they  were  fatal,  and  are  considered  peculiar,  and  that  they 
may,  therefore,  hardly  represent  the  real  mentality  of  tapping. 
But  on  applying  to  eminent  men  in  London,  he  found  that  the 
general  experience  of  the  four  whom  he  consulted  very  much 
bore  out  this  result.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  state  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Mr.  Lee's  assertions  on  this  point  are  controvert- 
ed by  Dr.  Atlee  (Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  No.  38) ;  who 
asserts  that  the  numerous  inquiries  he  has  made  of  surgeons  in 
large  practice,  convince  him  diat  death,  or  even  serious  symptoms 
never  lesult  from  tapping;  and  that  life  is  usually  prolonged,  not 
curtailed,  by  resorting  to  it;  while  in  several  cases  even  perma- 
nent recovery  has  resulted. 

This  seems  the  most  appropriate  place  in  which  to  allude  to 
certain  cases  that  were  communicated  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  Branch  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association,  in  December,  1850;  in  which  a  modification 
of  the  '* minor  operation"  had  been  resorted  to  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
formerly  senior  surgeon  to  the  General  Hospital  at  Bristol.  The 
principles  upon  which  Mr.  Wilson  proceeded  in  his  cases  are  thus 
stated  by  him : 

*'  1st.  To  make  as  small  an  ineision  as  possible. 

'*  2ad.  To  draw  out  only  as  much  of  the  oyst  as  could  be  extracted 
readily  and  withoat  displacement  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen. 

"  3rd.  To  endeavor  to  keep  the  wound  always  filled  with  the  cyst, 
so  that  neither  air  nor  fluid  should  be  admitted  into  the  eavity  of  the 
abdomen. 

**  4th.  To  cut  off  the  cyst,  not  close  to  the  wound,  bat  from  one  to 
two  inches  beyond  it,  so  that  when  the  portion  of  cysl  has  been  re- 
moved, the  cut  mai^n  could  be  carefully  examined,  and  the  vessels 
secured. 

"  5th.  To  secure  each  vessel  on  the  cut  margin  of  the  cyst,  separately 
with  fine  silk,  and  to  cut  off  both  ends  close,  so  as  to  have  no  ligature 
hanging  from  the  wound. 

"  6th.  To  close  the  external  wound  as  quickly  as  possible." 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us,  nor  indeed  is  it  our  object  at  this 
time,  to  make  any  comparison  between  the  various  methods  that 
have  been  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  ovarian  disease.  We  only 
mention  Mr.  Wilson's  cases  as  illustrations  of  our  observation, 
that  the  operation  of  ovariotomy  has  undergone  a  vital  change 
since  it  was  first  proposed  and  resorted  to.    Sufiice  it  here  to  say. 
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that,  including'tvvo  unpublished  cases,  with  the  details  of  which  Mr. 
Wilson  has  favored  us,  he  has  now  attempted  this  plan  in  five 
cases.  In  three  of  them  he  removed  large  portions  of  the  cyst; 
two  of  these  patients  recovered,  and  are  now  in  perfect  health; 
the  third,  a  person  addicted  to  habitual  but  not  excessive  spirit- 
drinking,  died  from  peritonitis.  In  the  two  other  cases  to  which 
we  have  referred,  the  cyst  had  contracted  too  many  adhesions  to 
the  neighboring  parts,  to  admit  of  the  removal  of  any  portion  of 
it;  and  Mr.  Wilson  very  properly  desisted  from  the  operation. 
Both  these  patients  rapidly  recovered  from  the  exploratory  inci- 
sions that  had  been  made  into  their  abdomens.  The  second  of 
these  afterwards  died  from  the  original  disease,  which  was  found 
to  consist  of  a  multilocular  cyst  with  solid  malignant  deposit. 

As  all  these  cases  will,  doubtlesFi,  be  published  in  the  '^Trans- 
actions of  the  Provincial  Association,"  we  take  leave  strongly  to 
recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

We  would  now  submit  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  establish 
the  following  propositions,  and  to  determine  exactly  the  ques- 
tions as  to  which  we  should  endeavor  to  obtain  information. 

Ist.  There  are  a  few  cases  of  ovarian  disease  which  remain 
stationary  for  years,  not  requiring  tapping  for  the  removal  of 
fluid,  and  consequently  not  calling  for  any  more  serious  opera- 
tion. What  is  the  real  proportion  of  these,  and  are  there  any 
means  of  forming  an  accurate  prognosis  ? 

2nd.  The  large  majority  of  ovarian  tumors  are  uncontrollable 
by  medicine,  proceed  from  bad  to  worse,  and  are  fatal  within  a 

Jieriod  of  between  three  and  four  years,  passed  in  great  discom- 
brt,  often  in  misery.     Can  the  cases  in  which  this  event  may  be 
looked  for  be  certainly  distinguished  ? 

3rd.  Cases  are  recorded,  in  which  an  operation  has  been  per- 
fprmed  for  the  complete  removal  of  the  diseased  mass.  Does 
the  success  that  has  attended  such  operations  justify  us  in  far- 
ther resorting  to  them  ?  In  answering  this  question  it  must  be 
premised  (A)  that  in  some  of  the  caset  the  ovarian  disease  has 
consisted  of  a  cyst  or  cysts,  with  or  without  solid  deposit,  quite  un- 
connected with  any  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and  attached  only 
by  its  base — in  other  words,  non-adherent;  whilst  (B)  in  another 
class  of  cases  there  existed  adficsinns  more  or  less  extensive.  In 
some  instances,  these  adhesions  were  torn  up,  and  the  tumor  cut 
out;  in  others,  after  various  attempts,  the  operation  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

4th.  Mistakes  in  diagnosis  have  occurred ;  sometimes  no  tumor 
being  present  at  all,  sometimes  disease,  which  had  been  mistaken 
for  an  ovarian  cyst,  having  existed  in  the  uterus  or  elsewhere. 

5th.  On  account  of  the  extreme  difficult}'  or  impossibility  of  deter- 
mining theexistence  of  adhesions,  an  incision  has,  in  divers  instan- 
ces, been  made  into  the  abdominal  cavity ,  through  which  the  nature 
of  the  tumor  and  the  extent  of  its  connections  were  examined. 
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Does  this,  wUch  we  propose  to  call  '^  The  Exploratoiy  Diagnostio 
Incision,"  afford  us  a  legitimate  means  of  verifying  our  diagnosis? 
To  class  such  cases  with  those  in  which  a  large  opening  ba^  been 
made  into  the  abdomen,  and  unsuccessful  efforts  made  together  to 
remove  the  tumor,  is  not  just;  nor  can  they  all  be  included  under 
one  head — ^^  cases  in  which  the  operation  had  to  be  abandoned." 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  the  fatal  cases  of 
every  kind,  care  must  be  taken  to  study  the  cause  of  death.  This, 
in  some  instances,  has  proceeded  from  circumstances  foreign  to 
the  operation;  in  others,  from  accidents  which  can  easily  be 
avoided  in  future,  or  from  such  as  are  common  to  every  operation, 
the  most  trilling  as  well  as  the  most  serious.  How  long  patients 
have  survived  and  remained  well  after  the  operation  of  ovarioto- 
my is  another  question,  upon  which  the  evidence  is  defective; 
hardly  more  so,  however,  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  other  operations. 

In  almost  all  the  cases  of  which  we  have  a  report,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  considerable  period,  that  report  is  satisfactory ;  for  in- 
fitance,  case  8,  in  Dr.  Lee's  Table,  in  which  the  operation  was 
performed  in  the  year  1835,  and  the  patient  is  still  alive,  havingsince 
given  birth  to  live  healthy  children.  Case  27  :  Operation.  1843; 
still  living:  has  had  one  dead  and  one  living  child.  Case  24: 
Operation,  1844;  died  two  years  after,  of  stricture  of  the  rectum. 
Case  26:  Operation,  1844;  now  living.  Case  50:  Operation, 
1846;  now  perfectly  well.  And  so  likewise  in  cases  11, 12,  46, 53, 
59,  62,  63,  64,  66,  69,  70,  71,  72,  81,  97,  and  so  on,  where  the 
result  is  stated  after  the  lapse  of  several  years.  For  a  consider- 
able number  of  cases  operated  on  by  Dr.  F.  Bird,  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  second  volume  of  the  "Lancet,"  for  1850;  but 
the  details  given  are  lamentably  meagre. 

It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to  us  a  valid  objection  to  the  oper- 
ation, that  we  do  not  know  the  final  issue  of  the  cases.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  cure  is  entire  and 
complete,  ^where  the  patients  have  survived  the  immediate  ef* 
fects  of  the  removal  of  the  tumor. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  operations  undertaken  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  removal  of  an  ovarian  tumor,  taking  into  account  the 
cases  in  which  there  has  been  a  mistaken  diagnosis,  and  also 
those  cases  which  have  been  subjected  to  the  exploratory  diag- 
nosis incision,  more  than  a  third  have  died — truly  a  startling  and 
frightful  result. 

According  to  Dr.  Lee,  the  exact  number  of  operations  has  been 
162,  of  which  61  were  fatal;  but  correcting  this  table  by  the  ad- 
dition of  Mr.  Wilson's  5  cases,  the  number  stands  thus :  Opera- 
tion.s  167 ;  deaths  62. 

In  8  of  these  patients,  the  disesse  was  not  ovarian ;  and  two  of 
tiiem  died  from  the  effects  of  what  had  been  done,  the  third  surviv- 
ing for  only  a  few  months.  In  3  cases,  the  disease  was  a  fibroos 
tumor  of  the  uterus;   in  one  inatancey  an  enlarged  mesenteric 
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gland  had  misled  the  operator;   and  in  the  4   remaining  cases 
there  was  no  tumor  at  all. 

The  results  of  these  8  cases,  numbered  as  they  occur  in  Dr. 
Lee's  Table,  are  as  follows : 


RXCOVERUS. 

No.  1.  Fat. 

4.  Fibrous  tumors  of  uterus. 
6.  Fat  and  wind. 
10.  Tumor  not  found. 
106.  No  tumor. 


DKATBS. 

7.JFibrons  tumor  of  uterus — remored. 

9.  Enlarged  gland  in  mesentery — not 
removed — died  in  a  f«w  months. 
90.  Fibrous  tumors  of  uterus — re- 
moved. 


In  five  of  the  eight  cases,  heretofore,  where  the  wound  was 
closed  on  the  discovery  of  the  mistake,  the  patients  recovered. 

Non-adherent  ovarian  tumors  were  removed  in  35  instances, 
including  among  them  Mr.  Wilson's  8  cases,  in  which  he  intended 
to  excise  only  such  a  portion  of  the  cyst  as  could  easily  be  drawn 
out  of  the  wound. 

Of  these  cases,  unquestionably  the  most  favorable  for  the  opera- 
tion of  ovariotomy,  10  died,  or  1  in  3^  cases. 

The  numbers  referring  to  these  cases  are : 

Recoveries, — 8,  11,  13,  16,  23,  26,  28  (health  good,  but  motion 
of  hip-joint  interfered  with),  44,  52,  54,  82,  93,  97,  98,  104,  109, 
110,  111,  115,  116,  160,  161.  Add  to  these,  two  cases  by  Mr. 
Wilson. 

Deaths. — 16,  20,  49,  85,  94,  95,  113  (tumor  14  lbs ;  erroneously 
stated  by  Dr.  Lee  to  be  24  lbs),  124,  156;  and  one  case  by  Mr. 
Wilson. 

Two  of  tlie  fatal  cases — viz.,  Nos.  19  and  94 — may,  however, 
fairly  be  excepted  from  our  calculations.  In  No.  19,  a  favorable 
one  for  the  operation,  the  patient  died  (Mr.  Phillips  states)  from 
a  choleraic  form  of  inflammation  of  the  large  intestine — shaving 
been  purged  twenty  times  the  day  before  the  operation,  unknown, 
of  course,  to  him,  (Vide  '  Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  sucvii.  p.  83).  In 
case  94,  operation  by  Mr.  Solly,  the  ligature  slipped,  and  the 
patient  died  from  secondary  b£emorrhage.  (Vide  *  Medical 
Gazette,'  vol.  xxzviii.)  Such  a  result  can  manifestly  be  avoided 
in  future. 

Our  mortality  is  therefore  reduced  to  eight  cases  out  of  35. 
Now,  surprising  as  the  statement  may  be,  this  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  an  excessive  mortality,  when  compared  with  that  of 
other  capital  operations.  Many  more  patients  die  after  a  serious 
operation,  than  most  persons  are  aware  of.     We  are  all  dis- 

Sosed  to  picture  the  hazards  of  an  operation  from  the  result  of  in- 
ividual  experience,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious. 
If  we  estimate  the  perils  of  lithotomy  from  its  results  in  the  hands 
of  Frere  Jacques,  or  Mr.  Martineau,  we  should  involve  ourselves 
in  great  errors ;  and  as  an  illustration  of  thevariation  of  individual 
experience  at  different  times,  we  may  mention  that  a 
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surgeon  of  our  acquaintance  operated  Bucceasfully  for  hernia 
forty  consecutive  times  in  private;  but  coming  tc  •* 
hospital,  he  lost  a  great  proportion  of  his  cases.  In  Paris,  it  is 
said,  that  every  second  hernia  patient  dies ;  and  this  statement 
would  not  greatly  exaggerate  the  unfavorable  experience  of 
English  hospitals.  Malgaigne's  statistics  of  amputations  are  well 
known.  Calculating  the  result  in  852  cases,  he  showed  that  in 
the  whole  number  two  out  of  every  five  died ;  while  in  the  case  of 
the  removal  of  the  lower  extremities  alone,  the  mortality  was 
even  higher,  amounting  to  upwards  of  a  half.  It  would  be  easy 
to  prove  the  same  thing  from  other  statistics. 

The  next  class  of  cases  we  shall  notice  includes  those  in  which 
the  tumor  was  removed  in  spite  of  the  existence'  of  adhesions ; 
and  here  we  meet  with  facts  that  make  us  blush  for  our  profession. 
We  are  cognizant  of  thirty-five  such  cases,  and  of  these,  15,  or 
more  nearly  a  half  than  a  thirds  perished  from  the  direct  efiects  of 
the  operation.  The  details  of  some  of  these  cases  are  distressing 
in  the  extreme.  According  to  Dr.  Lee's  Table  they  stand  thus : 
Recoveries.— CsLses  24,  35, 36,  38,  42,  45,  46,  53,  55,  77,  81, 89, 
96,  99,  117,  120,  121,  122,  126,  157. 

Deaths, — Cases  3,  7  (already  referred  to  as  fibrous  tumor  of 
uterus),  21,  22,  39,  47  (tumor  free  from  peritoneal  attachments, 
but  adherent  to  Fallopian  tubes  and  uterus),  48, 56, 83, 90  (already 
quoted  as  fibrous  tumor  of  uterus),  100,  107,  108,  159,  162. 

As  specimens  of  some  of  these  operations  take  the  following : 
Case  48. — Both  ovaries  and  uterus  were  removed,  converting 
the  vagina  into  a  cul-de-sac. 

Case  108. — Long  incision;  extensive  and  strong  adhesions, 
which  were  violently  torn  up.  A  personal  friend,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  operation,  communicated  all  the  details  to  Dr  Lee. 
Death  speedily  followed.    (Unpublished.) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  one  of  the  fatal  cases — viz.  No. 
88,  as  well  as  in  No.  158,  included  in  a  subsequent  table — ^the 
adhesions  were  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  be  discovered  until 
the  operation  had  proceeded  a  considerable  length ;  in  this,  there- 
fore, the  exploratory  incision  would  not  have  answered  its  pur- 
pose. The  operations  in  this  class  speak  for  themselves,  and  no 
comments  can  make  them  appear  more  outrageous  than  do,  in 
some  instances,  the  simple  details.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
a  single  instance  which  has  lately  been  brought  prominently  before 
the  public  eye — ^the  case  operated  on  by  Mr.  Baker,  at  the  Birming- 
ham General  Hospital,  and  standing  fast  in  Dr.  Lee's  Table. 

The  rule  may  be  laid  down,  that  whenever  toe  discover  adhesions^ 
except  such  as  are  of  the  most  trifling  character y  the  operation  must  be 
forthwith  abandoned. 

Our  next  table  will  include  the  cases  in  which,  on  the  discovery 
of  adhesions  the  operators  proceeded  no  farther  in  their  attempts 
to  femove  the  tmaor ;  those,  also,  in  which  they  were  obliged 
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to  content  themselves  with  the  partial  removal  of  the  tumor,  to- 
gether with  all  the  known  cases  of  the  simple  preliminary 
diagnostic  incision. 

From  Dr.  Lee's  data  we  gather,  that  under  this  head  there  were 
17  deaths  and  43  recoveries;  but  adding  the  two  cases  com- 
municated to  us  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  another  case  of  the  late  Mr. 
Aston  Key,  mentioned  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Arnott's  fatal  case  io 
the  PathologicalTransactions,  for  1848,  the  number  of  recoveries 
is  increased  to  46,  thus  making  one  death  in  rather  more  than  two 
and  a  half  cases.     The  particulars  are  as  follows: 

Recoveries, — Cases  1  (already  mentioned  as  no  ovarian  tumor), 
2,  4,  and  5  (no  ovarian  disease),  6, 10  (no  ovarian  diseai^e),  14,  24, 
29,  30,31  (recoverecl  from  the  operation,  but  died  five  weeks  after, 
probably  from  fatty  disease  of  the  heart),  32, 33,  41, 43, 51,  75, 76, 
77,  78,79,  92,  103, 105  (died  from  subsequent  tapping),  142,  143, 
144, 145,  155. 

We  have  not  hesitated  to  include  under  the  head  recoveries,  in 
this  class,  cases  1137,  38,  and  139;  although,  according  to  Dr. 
Lee,  the  result  of  the  (ii*st  is  not  stated,  and  of  the  two  others  un- 
known ;  for  the  operator  (Dr.  Bird)  mentions  that  all  these  patients 
were  tapped  many  times  afterwards,  the  inference  from  which  is 
obvious. 

Deaths. — Cases  6  (already  referred  to  as  no  tumor),  17,  18, 
27,  34,37,58,  80,84,  88, 101,  102,  105,  128,  132  (lived  six  weeks), 
141,  168. 

An  important  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  those  cases  in 
which  the  exploratory  incision  was  employed  with  the  object  of 
discovering  adhesions,  and  those  in  which  every  effort  was  made 
to  remove  the  tumor,  the  operation  being  desisted  from  ouly 
when  this  was  found  to  be  impossible.  Surely  these  two  caaes 
are  nut  to  be  classed  together. 

"Mrs.  P-  Married  in  1841 ;  never  pregnant.   January,  1844,  first 

perceived  enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  In  1843  had  stiong  presavre 
applied  to  the  abdomen,  after  being  tapped  by  Mr.  J.  Brown.  A  second 
tapping;  the  operation  of  ovariotomy  undertaken  by  Dr.  F.  Bird,  Sth 
Januaiy,  1848;  present,  Dr.  Bigby,  Mr.  Holt,  two  assistants,  and  Dr. 
Hogg,  who  has  communicated  these  details  to  Dr.  Lee.  *  An  incision  of 
two  inches  was  made  in  the  linea  alba,  midway  between  the  nmbiliciis 
and  pubes,  and  twenty  pints  of  liquid  were  drawn  off  by  a  large  canula; 
the  opening  was  then  fairly  made  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  solid  tumor  seized  by  forceps  ;  the  size,  however,  of  the  tumor  was 
such,  that  the  opening  was  of  necessity  extended  to  ten  inches  before  it 
could  be  drawn  forth ;  tumor  then  found  adhering  strongly  behind  the 
small  intestines,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  the  abdominal  viscera.  Dr.  F.  Bird 
attempted  to  separate  it*from  them,  by  conveying  his  hand  behind  it,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  succeeded  in  so  doing ;  bat  on  the  tnmor  advancing 
through  the  opening,  it  brought*  the  eolan  wi^  it^  rather  before  it,  whicS 
'waaao  finnly  adheiuig  thatU  defiad  all  aMtmpCs  at  separation,  aren  witk 
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the  handle  of  the  scalpel ;  the  removal  being  impossible,  it  was  replaced 
in  the  abdomen,  and  the  external  opening  sewed  up.  rhe  operation  oe- 
cupied  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  she  wis 
kept  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  The  unfortunate  patient,  on 
recovering  herself  from  the  effects  of  the  chloroform,  stated  tW  ;ihe  had 
heard  all  that  was  said,  but  suffered  very  little.  She  eipired  twentj- 
eight  hours  after.'  (Unpublished.)''  (p.  30.) 

And  the  following: 

"  An  incision  first  made  of  one  inch,  the  finger  introduced,  and  noadhi^- 
ion  felt ;  opening  extended  to  three  inches  4  the  sac  tanped ;  a  secoYld 
cyst  detected  and  tapped,  both  cysts  firmly  adhering.  Operation  could 
not  be  completed.  (Middlesex   Hospital — Pathological  Transacdons.)" 

With  reference  to  the  cause  of  death  also,  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  case  9,  where  there  was  no  tumor,  recovered  from  the 
operation  and  died  a  few  months  after,  from  the  original  disease. 
It  U  therefore  now  fairly  included  in  the  Kst  of  recovef ies  from  the 
exploratory  incision.  So  case  141  died  next  day,  from  the  burst- 
ing of  a  large  hepatic  abscess. 

Considering  it,  therefore,  of  great  mom<»nt  to  ascertain  the  re- 
mits of  the  exploratory  incision,  beyond  which  the  operation  did 
not  proceed,  we  arrive  at  the  following: 

It  was  employed  in  cases  14»30, 34,76, 77, 78,79,80, 103, 129,1^:0, 
132, 133, 134, 135, 136,  137,  138,  139, 11),  141  (already  referred  to 
a^  hepatic  abscess),  142,  143,  144,  145,  and  in  two  cafles  by  Mk. 
WiUon  and  one  by  Mr.  Key.  Out  of  these  28  cases  four  died,  or 
one  ill  li^;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  of  the  fatal  cases.  No. 
132  lived  six  weeks,  and  No.  141  died  from  the  bursting  of  an 
hepatic  abscess;  so  that  in  only  tioo  cases,  or  one  in  fourteen, 
could  the  death  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  operation.  We  wiaiv 
we  had  the  means  of  making  this  table  more  complete ;  at  present- 
it  speaks  favorably  of  the  result  of  the  *^  exploratory  diagnostic 
incision.**  Dr.  Bird,  indeed,  stated  at  the  celebrated  discussion 
ia  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  that  he  himself  had  employ^ 
it  in  between  thirty  and  forty  instances.  We  need  hardly  say  tliie 
assertion  is  not  borne  out  by  the  tables  he  has  since  published. 

There  yet  remain  35  of  Dr.  Lee's  cases,  which  with  all  our  efforts 
to  obtain  their  details,  we  have  been  unable  to  classify.  In  these 
there  were  15  deaths. 

The  task  we  proposed  to  ourselves  is  now  nearly  accomplished; 
It  remains  to  draw  such  conclusions  as  will  guide  us  in  our  prae- 
tice,  and  may,  we  would  fain  hope,  prove  useful  to  others  also. 
We  do  not  by  any  means  suppose  that  our  statements  are  en- 
tirely free  from  error;  they  must  be  taken  only  as  approximations 
to  the  truth,  but  they  are  as  near  correctness  as  care  and  honest 
intentions  can  make  them,  la  every  instance  in  which  we  couM 
do  so,  we  have  referred  to  the  original  sonrees  from  which  Dr. 
Lcc's  table  has  been  constructed  ;  but  a^  a  cnnsiderftbic  number 
of  his  cases  are  unpublished  and  communicated  privately  to  hfjD» 

VOL.  rv.  24 
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many  of  tbern  rest  upon  his  own  aatbority.  In  the  course  of  oar 
inveDtigAtion  we  have  been  more  inconvenienced  than  we  dare  aaj 
Dr.  Lee  will  believe,  by  a  little  carelei^sneafl  on  his  part  in  giving 
his  references. 

Thus,  case  62  is  not  in  *  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medical 
and  Surgical  Association,'  but  in  the  ^  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  for  1845,'  and  20  is  in  the  '  New  Series  of  Guy's 
tlospital  Reports.'  But  these  and  other  such  defects  may  well  be 
excused)  in  our  gratitude  for  the  substantial  good  which  Dr.  Lee 
haa  conferred  upon  the  profession  by  the  publication  of  his  paper. 

The  impression,  then,  which  the  attentive  consideration  of  the 
subject  has  left  upon  our  minds  is  to  the  following  effect: 

'  Ist.  That  in  any  case  in  which  it  is  considered  advisable  to  re- 
move an  ovarian,  tumor,  it  is  justifiable  to  make  a  small  preliini- 
nary  incision  into  the  abdomen,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  tumor  be  adherent  or  not. 

2nd.  If  the  tumor  is  adherent,  the  incision  is  to  be  inunediately 
closed  entirely,  or  to  such  an  extent  as  merely  to  leave  an  aper- 
ture the  size  of  that  made  by  an  ordinary  trocar,  and  we  may  then 
expect' that  this  operation  will  not,  on  the  average,  be  followed  by 
much  more  fatal  result  than  common  tapping. 

dd.  That  where  the  tumor  consists  of  a  simple  cyst  or  cyslSy 
with  but  small  solid  deposit,  it  may  be  extirpated  with  as  good  a 
chance  ofsuccess  as  attends  the  performance  of  the  more  serious 
fiunrical  operations,  and  with  the  further  prospect  of  the  cure  re- 
maining permanent. 

4tli.  The  existence  of  much  solid  deposit,  or  of  extensive  adhe- 
nions,  absolutely  forbids  the  operation,  which  should  be  brought  to 
A  termination  immediately  upon  the  discovery  of  either. 

Finally,  we  may  add  our  belief,  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wilsoni  of  tying  each  bleeding  vessel  separately,  so  as  to  dispense 
with  the  ligature  round  the  pedicle,  is  an  important  improvement ; 
and  that,  iS  experience  should  show  that  it  is  sufHcient  for  the 
cure  of  the  disease  to  remove  only  a  part  of  the  cyst,  the  operation 
will  be  rendered  considerably  more  hopeful. 

We  cannot  bring  our  notice  of  this  subject  to  a  conclusion,  ivith- 
0ut  again  expressing  our  deep  regret  that  it  should  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  so  much  of  acrimony  and  party-spirit,  and  that  the 
iusknowledged  heads  of  the  surgical  and  obstetric  departmeBti 
of  our  profession  should  have  left  the  operative  treatment  of 
ovarian  disease  in  the  hands  of  a  class  of  men,  who  have  taken 
it  up  chiefly  with  the  vievi'  of  gaining  for  themselves  notoriety  with 
the  profession  and  the  public,  and  who,  by  the  unscrupulousness 
in  the  performance  of  ovariotomy  at  all  hazards,  and  by  their 
want  of  openness  in  the  publication  of  their  results,  have  greatly 
ebntri*nited  to  prevent  the  renl  merits  of  thifi  plan  of  trcatTien* 
Irom  being  duly  apprceiated.     We  trusit  tliat  the  opcratioa  \^l\i 
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not  long  remaia  under  the  stigma  which  at  present  attaches  to  it;, 
but  that  experienced  and  intelligent  surgeons,  like  Mr.  Wihon  of 
Bristol,  will  at  any  rate  take  it  upon  trial,  and  endeavor  to  devbe 
means  for  the  diminution  of  its  fatality,  and  for  that  improve- 
ment of  the  preliminary  diagnosis,  which  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant conditions  to  its  legitimate  success. 


NURSES. 

We  copy  from  the  Herald  of  Reform  the  following  communi- 
cation from  our  valued  contributor,  C.  H.  Gleaveland,  M.  D.,  of 
Waterbury,  Vt.  The  subject  is  of  a  highly  interesting  nature  t* 
every  one,  for  none  are  exempt  from  sickness.  How  greatly 
would  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  be  alleviated,  and  how  muck 
more  speedily  would  a  recovery  be  effected,  if  the  services  of  a 
competent  and  judicious  nurse  could  at  ail  times  be  secured. 
Great  and  fatal  mistakes  have  occurred  from  the  ignorance  or 
conceit  of  those  who  have  had  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  evils 
to  which  all  are  exposed  from  this  cause  called  loudly  for  a  remedy. 
We  trust  our  readers  will  attentively  peruse  the  article,  and  hope 
that  numbers  may  be  inclined  to  act  upon  its  suggestions.  We 
give  the  entire  communication  our  most  cordial  sanction  and  ap- 
proval, and  confer  upon  our  readers  the  benefit  of  its  perusal 
with  pleasure. 

How  often  are  the  best  directed  efforts  and  the  most  unremitted  exer- 
tions of  the  scientific  physician  entirely  nullified,  by  the  want  of  proper 
aUention  or  the  requisite  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  nurae !  The 
physician  cannot  spare  the  time  necessary  to  watch  the  varying  phases 
of  the  disease,  or  the  minor  but  important  wants  and  annoyance  ii 
eauscs  in  the  patient,  and  therefore  must  rely  on  the  nurse  for  mforma- 
tion,  as  well  as  for  carrying  out  his  plans  and  prescriptions  for  the  relief 
c»f  these  as  well  as  the  graver  features  of  the  malady ;  yet  it  is  but  sel- 
dom that  he  can  find  a  nurse  on  whose  knowledge  and  judgment  he  caa 
rely  with  confidence.  Kind-hearted  and  attentive  uxmien  are  usually  to  be 
found  in  all  communities,  and  in  most  families,  but  the  knowledge  and 
udgment  requisite  to  constitute  the  nurte  is  a  very  rare  endowment. 

All  are  liable  to  sickness,  and  while  suffering  from  disease,  all  can  ap- 
>reciaCe  the  value  and  necessity  of  that  knowled^  which  is  rsqaisite  \m 
he  proper  management  of  the  sick  room,  yet  there  are  few  who  will; 
vhile  in  health,  take  pains  to  inform  themselves  in  physiology,  or  the  na* 
ure  of  disease,  suflBciently  to  be  trusted  with  safety  in  the  eare  of  the 
ick,  neither  will  they  encourage  others  to  give  the  aeeessary  attealHNi  t# 
hese  subjects. 
Or  l::*c  the  public  mind  b*«:  b^en  aroused  to  the  cuvantagea.wWclr 
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must  accrue  from  having  females  educated  as  physicians ,  and  while  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  this  matter,  the  one  or  more  immediate  impor- 
tance, the  nursing  the  sick,  has  been  allowed  to  slumber  in  oblivion. 

Almost  every  community  and  village  should  encourage  one  or  more 
young  persons  (females  should  be  preferred)  to  devote  themselves  espe- 
eially  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  nurse,  and  then  afford  them  the 
pecuniary  encourasement  necessary  to  induce  them  to  follow  the  calling 
as  a  vocation.  It  is  true  that  in  many  instances  ftuUe  nurses  are  indis- 
pensably  necessary,  but  in  most,  females  are  preferable.  All  young  wo- 
men should  be  taught  to  make  a  bed  for  the  sick,  how  to  prepare  gniet 
and  drink,  how  to  administer  medicines,  and  attend  to  the  usual  duties  of 
the  sick  room ;  for  all  must  expect  to  be  called  upon  for  the  exercise  of 
this  knowledge,  and  that  too,  in  so  sudden  and  unexpected  a  manner  thai 
they  will  have  no  time  to  learn ;  but  snrns  should  obtain  a  larger  amcHmt 
of  knowledge  than  would  be  requisite  for  the  mass  of  women.  The  mors 
a  person  knows  of  the  human  system  in  health  and  disease,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  remedies,  the  less  that  person  will  be  inclined  to  tamper  with 
medicines,  or  to  interfere  with  the  physician.  It  is  only  the  ignorant 
nurse  or  mother  who  presumes  to  give  nostrums  and  quack  medicines,  of 
whose  action  they  know  little,  to  cure  diseases,  of  the  nature  of  which 
they  know  still  less. 

No  enlig;htened  philanlhropic  physician  can  object  to  females  extend- 
ing their  information  further  than  is  requisit8  in  the  nurse,  so  as  to  b« 
fitted  for  the  entire  charge  of  attending  women  and  children  in  sicknef^ 
if  they  choose  so  to  do,  but  at  the  present  time,  the  objectors  to  their  » 
doing  are  to  be  found  mainly  among  the  females  themselves.  It  it  Iruv 
these  ancient  ladies  can  claim  as  allies  many  in  the  profession  who  are  a? 
ancient  in  their  notions  and  as  deserving  long  skirts  about  their  netki  r 
extremities,  as  are  their  more  voluble  comfrsres,  but  fortunately  such  old 
fogyism  is  becoming  too  obsolete  to  exercise  much  influence  upon  the 
public  mind. 

We  are  far  from  endorsing  the  many  charges  that  have  been  mad« 
ngidnst  the  moraWy  or  cjiostity  of  male  practitioners  of  midwifery,  for 
we  believe  the  mass  of  the  profession  will  compare  favorably  in  that  re- 
gard as  any  other  body  of  men,  not  even  excepting  the  clergy,  but  w« 
,  would  earnestly  advocate  the  propriety  of  giving  to  all  females  who  de- 
sire it,  an  opportunity  to  be  thoroughlv  instructed  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  care  of  the  sick,  aod  the  preservation  of  health,  that  is  now  affonkd 
to  males,  and  where  a  person  is  found  possessed  of  the  requisite  quali£- 
eations  it  would  seem  but  the  dictate  of  the  commonest  justice,  to  admti 
the  fact,  and  an  equal  amount  of  pecuniary  recompense  for  the  serrlee* 
rendered  irrespective  of  the  sex  of  the  person  employed. 

Females  have  been  taught  that,  whatever  the  calling  they  arc  cngram^ 
is,  they  are  not  entitled,  and  should  not  claim  an  amount  of  pay,  tbai 
would  be  accorded  a  man  for  the  same  labor,  and  thus  many  who  by  ma- 
ture and  education  have  become  fitted  for  some  of  the  duties  of  the  pbj^; 
eian,  have  dedined  to  engage  in  that  calling,  because  the  cominnni:; 
wonld  not  pay  ihem  enough  to  ensure  them  a  support. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  time  will  soon  arrive  Wh^i  service  in  the  ski 
WMI9  whethsr  as  nnne  or  physician,  wiK  be  better  appreciated  thaun  \%  ir 
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at  present ;  and  wlien  the  people  will  be  able  to  judge  between  tbe  ijgpQr- 
ant  pretender  to  science  and  skill,  and  the  person  who  is  really  deserving 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  public.  To  ensure  the  advent  of  this  period 
it  is  necessary  that  those  who  are  qualified  should  take  upon  themselves 
the  task  of  teqchert,  and  use  all  proper  methods  of  reaching  the  minds  of 
the  public. 


♦■♦ 


CENTRAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  Spring  Course  of  Lectures  in  C.  M.  College  proved  a  very  pleas- 
ant one,  and  to  those  in  attendance^  we  believe  also  very  profitable. ' 
Althoui^h  our  numbers  were  not  as  great  as  during  the  winter  past,  they 
were  siiU  largo  in  view  of  the  immediate  succession  of  the  Course  on  the 
regular  one  for  the  year.     All  things  passed  agreeably.     In  fact,  har- 
mony and  mutual  interest  on  the  part  of  ali«  toward  all,  seem  about  to 
become  proverbial  among  the  classes  in  our  Institution.     And  while  W6 
are  obliged  to  keep  up  a  "  running- fire"  with  our  Allopathic  coutem-  ^ 
poraneosides,  and  while  too  many  of  the  veterans  in  the  Eclectic  ranks  ^ 
have  not  paid  sufficient  heed  to  that  goodly  admonition  of  the  nursery, 

•"  Let  doffi  delight 
To  bark  aad  bite/' 

it  is  certainly  pleasant  to  gather  ourselves  and  those  that  be  "  of  us*'  into  * 
the  College  term-time,  as  into  an  oasis  in  a  great  desert,  or  a  green  island  ' 
in  a  tempestuous  sea  1    We  look  forward  with  satisfaction  to  the  coming 
Winter  Session,  concerning  which  we  have  already  had  many  inquiries, 
and  a  fair  share  of  promises  of  attendance. 

The  cIoMng  exercists  of  the  term  Just  past  were  held  in  the  College 
Rooms.  After  the  Degrees  were  conusrrea,  an  excellent  and  well-timed 
Vah*:lictory  Address  was  delivered  by  F.  A.  Wauoh,  M.  D.,  a  member 
3f  riie  Graduating  Class,  and  the  exercises  closed  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  premium  ordered  by  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Socie^, 
&nd  which  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  M.  C.  Merrick,  M.  D.,  and  with  remarii 
\>j  members  of  the  Faculty. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  graduates,  with  the  subjecta  of 
:heir  respective  Theses : 

SAVR8.    •  TBBSKS. 

AxsLA  F.  BowsK,  Pathology  and  Hygiene. 

Qfeoaos  A.  Carbon,  Medical  Seienee. 

Mrs.  Mtra  K.  Mxbbiok,  Chemistry  in  its  relations  to  Medi*  • 

cal  Science.  ' 

OuvxR  0.  Pri800tt»  The   Physician's  Duties  and  Re- 

sponsibilities. 
Frsdxriok  A.Wauoh,  The  Laws  of  Nature. 

Edcctic  Journal  of  Medicine. 
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A  Feat  in  Chxmibtrt. — Daring  a  recent  lecture  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor B.  Silliman,  Jr.,  in  New  zork»  he  solidified  carbonic  gas.  This 
was  effected  by  bringing  sulphuric  acid  in  contact  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
in  a  strong  iron  vessel,  capable  of  resisting  an  expansive  pressure  of  /4»r- 
ij^  four  atmospherea,  or  610  pounds  to  theincnl  Prof.  8.  states  that 
this  experiment  had  been  given  up  entirely  in  France,  in  consequence  of 
the  bursting  of  several  iron  vessels,  by  which  several  persons  Lad  bet^n 
killed.  But  he  stated  that  the  iron  vessel  used  on  this  occasion,  had  never 
keen  known  to  burst,  and  the  experiment  was  considered  not  at  all  dan- 
gerous. As  the  liquid  (it  being  in  a  liquid  state  in  the  vessel)  was  drawn 
eff,  a  larce  portion  instantly  evaporated,  and  by  the  evaporaticm  reduced 
the  remainder  to  the  freezing  point.  In  this  way  several  pounds  of  solid 
earbonic  acid  was  obtained.  It  had  the  appearance  of  the  whitest  snow, 
■ad  was  so  cold  that  by  holdinfir  it  only  three  seconds  the  hand  would  be 
frozen.  He  placed  a  portion  of  it  around  a  long  vessel  containing  mercu- 
ry, and  froze  the  mercury  solid  !  The  mercury  was  then  taken  out  and 
hammered  like  lead. — Albany  Regaier. 

Vkostablb  Skrpxnt. — According  to  some  Italian  journals,  a  new 
organized  being  has  been  discovered  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  which 
•eems  to  form  an  intermediate  link  between  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
This  singular  production  of  nature  has  the  shape  of  a  spotted  serpenL 
It  drags  itself  along  on  the  ground  ;  insteadof  a  head,  has  a  flower,  shaped 
like  a  bell,  which  contains  a  viscous  liquid.  Flies,  and  other  insects, 
attracted  by  the  smell  of  the  juice,  enter  the  flower,  where  they  are 
eaught  by  the  adhesive  matter.  The  flower  then  closes  and  remains 
ehut  undl  the  prisoners  are  bruised  and  transformed  into  chyle. 
The  indigestible  portions,  such  as  the  head  and  wings,  are  thrown 
•ut  by  two  spiral  openings.  The  vegetable  serpent  has  a  skin  resem- 
bling leaves,  a  white  and  soft  flesh,  and  instead  of  a  bony  skeleton,  a 
•artilaginous  frame  filled  with  yellow  marrow.  The  natives  consider  it 
a  delicious  food.— £^. 

Wateb  DaiNKura. — Prof.  Stillman  closed  a  recent  Smithsonian  lecture 
in  Washington,  by  giving  the  following  sensible  advice  to  young  men. — 

"  If,  therefore  you  wish  for  a  clear  mind,  strong  muscles,  and  quiet 
aerves  and  long  life  and  power  prolonged  into  old  age,  permit  me  to  say, 
although  I  am  not  giving  a  temperance  lecture,  avoid  all  drinks  but  water, 
and  mild  infusions  of  that  fluid;  shun  tobacco  and  opium,  and  every  thing 
else  that  disturbs  the  normal  state  of  the  system  ;  rely  upon  nutritious 
food  and  mild  diluent  drinks,  of  which  water  is  the  basis,  and  you  will 
■eed  nothing  beyond  these  things,  except  rest  and  due  moral  regulation 
of  all  your  powers,  to  give  you  knig,  happy  and  useful  lives,  and  a  serene 
evening  at  the  close."— J^. 
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THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

SomeUiijig  over  a  half  aeore  of  years  have  passed  since  the  establish* 
■i€Bt  of  the  medical  deputnent  of  the  WorthingtoD  College*  m  OhiA,. 
The  tshool,  by  its  opposition  to  the  restrictiTe  policy  of  the  old  estab]i8h<- 
ed  institutions,  its  choice  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  freedom  of  thought,  was  well  entitled  to  the  designation  of  aa 
Eclectic  institution.  This  we  have  been  disposed  to  regai^  as  the  finU 
well  organised  medical  institution  in  our  country,  advocating  the  favorite 
principles  and  views  of  those  who  gave  origin  to,  and  have  sustained  ih^ 
llational  Eclectic  Medical  Association.  Since  the^establisbment  of  thi 
Worthington  school  and  its  removal  to  Cincinnati,  institutions  applying 
to  themselves  the  name  Eclectic,  and  claiming  the  same  liberality,  bav^ 
made  their  appearance  in  various  parts  of  our  eountry.  .Many,  if  not  all 
these,  were  of  premature  birth.  Those  who  gave  them  birth  were  as  ill 
fitted  to  give  them  life  and  healthy  nourishment,  as  were  the  ignv>ranoe 
and  prejudice  of  the  public  at  large.  Two  or  three  of  these,  oj  great 
care  and  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  guardian  friends,  still  survive,  show 
yearly  more  vigor,  and  promise  for  their  future,  health  and  l#ngevity. 

Bat  what  admonitions  are  given  in  the  fate  of  others,  as  the  Peters- 
burg School,  in  Virginia,  the  Memphis  School,  in  Tennessee,  and  the 
Louisville  School,  in  Kentucky  ?  These  several  movements  survived 
briefly,  and  died  unwept  The  reasons  are  obvious.  Those  who  origi- 
nated them  not  only  greatly  mistook  the  real  wants  of  the  profession, 
4>at  were,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  unfitted  by  their  deficiencies  ia 
iotellcetual  and  moral  stamina,  and  sound  medical  philosqphy,  properly 
to  instruct  and  win  the  favor  of  those  who  aspire  lo  eminence  in  the  pro- 
f«.*>aion. 

Notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  fate  of  so  many  ill-timed  and  super* 
flnons  college  movements,  and  the  very  evident  fact  that  the  welfare  *tf 
tfae  cause  at  large  demands  a  reduction  instead  of  an  increase  of  thft 
present  number  of  Eclectic  schools  in  our  country,  many  are  still  laboring 
writh  remarkable  aeal  to  start  new  and  separate  college  interests.  To  ae- 
eomplish  their  ends  and  satisfy  an  ambition  to  be  known  as  ProfeMMor^ 
^^hottt  any  correct  appreciation  of  the  labor,  the  talent,  and  saerificM 
necessary  to  build  up  and  sustain  institutions  of  the  kind,  *even  under 
fiuTorable  circumstances,  they  are  constantly  worrying  their  friends  witk 
xneetings  and  conventions,  and  are  laboring  to  enlist  the  coqperaiion  of 
enough  of  the  less  wary  and  suspecting  in  their  various  localities  to  make 
cure  their  prize. 

Many  who  give  their  influence  to,  and  labor  to  erect,  new  ce^leges,  fiel 
£irom  honorable  motives,  but  the  motives  of  others  are  merocmaiy  and 
i»<?ihsh.  The  interests  of  other  institutions  and  the  cause  at  large  are  net 
oonsalted.  In  fact,  many  seem  to  have  no  fixed  views  of  what  name  or 
pATiy,  or  particular  interest  they  would  represent,  and  are  anxioas  only 
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to  beTp  theneelves  to*  the  konari,  em^e  and  opulence  of  professorsbips.  O, 
the  "loayes  and  fishes  !"'  We  are  terj  sorry  to  see  some  who  have  ex- 
pressed,  and  do  occasionallj  still  express  to  those  of  Eckctie  preferences, 
great  satisfaction  with  the  Eclectic  principles  of  policy,  counting,  when 
occasion  presents,  the  favor  of  Phjsopaths  and  others,  by  denonncing 
the  cause  of  respectable  and  rapidly  increasing  Eclectieisai,  as  decidedly 
^opathic  in  its  character  and  tendencies — a  no-system  reform,  etc.,  etc. 

Whether  ignorance  or  dishonesty  instigates  the  ootane  of  such,  a  timely 
aftd  w^l-meaning  rebuke  seems  equally  aeeessary.  As  to  those  who* 
charge  Eclecticisn»  with  having  no  fixed  principles  dtstinct  (rom  those  of 
AJlopatblsts,  we  have  oflly  to  say,  we  hope  that  before  they  manifest 
fhrther  such  culpable  ignorance,  they  will  examine  the  annual  addresses 
tff  the  National  Ecleetic  Association,  in  which  our  principles  have  been 
sat  forth.  We  hope  they  will  attend  the  annual  meetings  of  this  Association, 
or  the  lectures  of  some  EdecUc  institution,  and  become  acquainted  wttk 
intelligent  graduates  of  the  same.  EcuonGisii  bas  wkix-dsfinbo  psiit- 
diPLVs,  and  none  should  prejudge  or  condemn,  until  thev  have  examined 
them.  Too  many  regard  the  Eclecticism  of  our  class  of  reformers  as  am 
^discriminate  selection  of  remedial  measures,  without  any  fixed  princi- 
ples to  control  us  in  our  choice.  This  is  truly  a  great  and  fatal  error. 
We  hope  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  our  friesds  and  our  enemies  will 
understand  us  and  our  object  better.  The  facilities  for  such  knowledge 
are  becoming  more  abundant.  Those  who  call  themselves  Eclectics 
should  do  so  understandingly ;  and  those  who  think  Eeleclfcism  has  no 
);>nnciples  and  no  system,  we  kindly  urge  to  look  about  themselves.  Thej 
will  find  such  most  definite  and  unmistakeable.  Will  such  persons  please 
examine,  and  if  they  cannot  endorse  them,  please  withdraw  to  I'hyso- 
patfay,  AHopathy,  Hydropathy,  or  some  other  exclusive  system  more  in 
harmony  with  their  individual  views.  We  would  that  they  were  cither 
hot  or  cold. 

To  those  who  would  start,  or  see  started  at  pfiesent,  new  colleges,  we 
would  say,  count  well  the  coet.  Every  effort  of  the  kind  which  fails  in* 
jures  the  established  institutions,  and  the  cause  at  large  most  seriously. 
CTnless  you  are  pvepared  to-labor  long  and  diligently,  and  Btgrtat  petutti- 
ary  natrifice^  ei^ge  net  in  the  matter.  If  you  engage  all  this  is  in  re- 
serve for  yon,  at  least  se^says  the  experience  of  those  who  have  made  tbe 
attempt.  l.  c.  n. 

We  find  the  above  article  ia  the  Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine  . 

We  agree  in  Ibe  main  with  the  editor  upon  tbi^  subject,  but  as 

this  queatioa  of  Neiv  Schools  has  been  a  fruitful  field  of  trouble 

fn  the  ranks  of  the  faithful  it  would   perhaps  be  aj?  well   to 

touch  the  subject  as  lightly  as  possible.     We  make  it  a  matter 

df  principle   to  protect  our  own   rights,  as    well   as  to   defeud 

oor  own  works.    We  allow  no  one  to  impugn  or  put  their  coa- 

fltruction  upon  our  motives  or  acts,  any  further  than  tl>oee  of  & 

public  character  will  justify.  Th'a  is  our  only  reason  for  referring  to 

the  above  article^and  we  would  not  now,but  the  same  remarks  have 

been  made  several  times  before,  and  that  too  bv  those  who  had  no 
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rea^^on  for  indulging  in  any  such  feeling.  As  to  the  Petereburg  and 
Loui:svilie  Schools  we  know  bat  little,  but  if  we  are  correctly  inform- 
ed,  there  never  has  been  a  full  course  of  lectareB  of  four  niontha  with 
a  fall  faculty  delivered  in  either,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  the  Pe- 
tensbarg  school  was  ever  fully  organized.  Now  we  can  assure  the 
editor  that  he  knows  but  little  about  the  Memphis  Institute,  yet 
his  remark  that  they  ^' died  unwept "  may  all  be  true;  but  one 
thing  we  know,  that  is,  whether  the  school  at  Memphis  was  called 
for  or  not,  no  Eclectic  College  ever  had  the  patronage  or  support 
that  this  bad  in  its  beginning,  and  for  the  two  years  it  continued. 
Our  second  session  numbered  47,  of  whom  37  paid  the  full 
cour:«e  $125  each,  the  others  took  a  part  of  the  tickets  only,  about 
t>venty-3ightof  the  thirty-8even]were  second-course  students,  having 
attended  their  first  course  at  the  Louisville  University,  New  Or- 
leans, Charleston,  and  St.  liouis.  We  were  in  possession  of  the  best 
college  edifice  in  the  United  States:  either  of  the  rooms  would  ac- 
commodate four  hundred  students,  all  furnished  by  the  city  froe 
of  charge,  with  a  fine  influence  in  its  favor.  This  institution  done  a^ 
mu^h  for  the  dissemination  ofEolecticism  by  the  means  used  as  any 
achool  in  the  same  length  of  time.  The  location  is  in  every  res- 
pect desirable  for  such  an  enterprise,  and  it  is  now  our  conviction 
that  Memphis  is  the  best  point  for  a  Medical  College,  West  or 
South  of  Cincinnati,  for  there,  like  other  large  cities,  the  students 
can  obtain  anatomical  material  in  abundance,  and  that  too  with- 
out having  to  pay  the  expense  of  importation  from  larger  cities, 
as  has  to  be  for  many  of  our  interior  Colleges,  but  where  it  is  plenty 
and  cheap,  the  student  is  a  great  gainer,  that,  too,  saves  the  dese- 
cration of  private  burying  grounds,  as  well  as  the  danger  of 
mobs  from  dealing  summarily  with  such  wilful  ofienders  as  in 
times  past. 

Whether  other  schools  have  been  more  successful  in  their  begin- 
ning than  this  was,  I  cannot  say,  but  we  find  by  referring  to  the 
catalogue  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  in  this  cit}'  that  it  did  not 
have  this  number  of  students  before  its  third  session.  It  may 
then  be  asked  why  this  Institution  was  let  "  die  :"  our  answer  is, 
the  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  at  Cincinnati,  de- 
sired the  assistance  of  a  part  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Memphis  In- 
Btitute  ;  also,  a  union  of  these  Schools,  believing  it  best  to  have 
but  one  principal  School  for  the  West  and  South  for  the  present ; 
the^'  made  arrangements  for  five  of  the  latter  Faculty  at  Cincin- 
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nati,  but  four  only  accepted,  Professor  William  Byrd  Powell 
preferred  to  retire  from  teaching,  and  did  not  accept.  Thus 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Memphis  Institute  moved  to  Cincin- 
nati, for  it  then  ceased  to  exist.  Sinc«  which  time,  however, 
the  same  charter  has  been  used,  and  a  partial  organization 
has  been  had  as  an  Allopathic  school,  but  which  we  learn  has 

not  been,  nor  will  it  be,  able  to  accomplish  much.  And  now  our 
Northern  brethren  will  see  that  a  union  of  these  schools  has  been 

productive  of  good,  and  as  we  have  been  thought  *'  dead,'^  you  will 
not  ill  these  days  of  ^*  spirit  rappings,"  think  hard  if  a  friend  among 
the  departed  communicates  with  you,  but  if  he  did  he  would  say, 
^*  unite,  unite,"  make  one  or  two  mighty  schools  if  you  can  in  the 
North,  this  will  protect  the  interests  of  the  cause,  and  will  roll  back 
the  flood  of  medical  despotism  which  Allopathy  has  spread  through- 
out the  land.  We  will  work  in  the  West  and  South,  aud  once  a 
year,  as  this  appears  to  be  our  glorious  privilege,  we  can  meet  and 
have  a  general  review  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  our  work  of  re* 
form. 

We  feel  no  disposition  to  arrest  the  progress  of  any  reform  or 
school,  the  world  is  large  enough  for  all,  if  not,  some  may  labor 
for  the  "  rest  of  mankind."  There  are  various  wing^  of  thts  re- 
formatory  movement,  and  at  this  time  there  is  a  more  friendly 
feeling  existing,  a  greater  disposition  manifested  to  form  one  gen- 
eral bond  of  union  than  ever  before  known.  Nothing  would  be 
a  greater  achievement  than  to  see  all  the  reform  schools  and  phy- 
sicians to  adopt  one  general  platform  (as  this  is  a  day  of  plat- 
forms), based  upon  true  Eclecticism.  This  would  encourage  all 
to  work  harmoniously  for  true  reform.  n. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Brown,  of  Lordstown,  Ohio,  writes,  July  12, 1852: 
**  The  health  of  this  county  is  good  at  present,  though  I  have  as  much 
business  as  I  wish,  as  all  Eclectics  may  have  in  this  region.  The  old 
Uood-letting  and  mercurializing  system  has  but  few  advocates  (except 
the  Doctors,)  on  the  Western  Reserve,  I  assure  you.  Prof.  B.  L.  Hill, 
ealle  1  on  me  last  week  ;  he  is  in  good  health,  and  fine  spirits ;  he  claims 
to  be  bo  h  Eclectic  and  Homoeopathic ;  says  he  cannot  get  along  ik  ithout 
many  of  the  Eclectic  remedies ;  infinitessimals  will  not  do  with  him  in  a 
great  many  cases.  He  visited  some  patients  not  far  from  here,  and  advised 
very  large  do^jes  of  medicine." 
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This  corresponda  with  our  views  of  Prof.  HilFs  HomcBopathy, 
for  during  last  fall  he  remarked  to  me  that  he  had  never  tested 
**  it  much  in  obstetrical  practice,^''  And  it  is  well  known  that  his 
practice  generally  speaking,  up  to  the  time  he  left  this  city,  was 
upon  the  Eclectic  plan,  as  his  prescriptions  now  on  file  in  our 
several  Drug  stores  show.  n. 

Dr.  A.  T.  How,  of  the  last  winter's  graduating  class,  writes  from 
New  Orleans,  July  10,  1852. 

"  Dbar  Sib  : — I  am  located  as  I  expected  before  leaving  Cincinnati— 
at  lir.  Bebb's— and  I  am  very  well  pleased  so  far.,  I  have  had  consid- 
erable to  do»  and  have  been  as  yet  quite  successful.  Restored  two  chil- 
dren to  health,  who  were  afiBicted  with  an  epidemic  disease,  which  had 
proved  £stal  in  every  case,  so  I  learned.  The  physician  in  the  place 
ksiag  eight,  and  as  many  lost  by  physicians  from  the  other  side.  This 
circumstance  has  made  considerable  in  my  favor.  The  difficulty  was 
congestion  of  the  lungs  succeeding  the  measles — and  can  you  think  it 
possible,  that  reputable  physicians  in  the  great  city  of  New  Orleans, 
would  cross  the  great  Mississippi,  in  the  ninteenth  century  and  pre- 
scribe calomel  for  this  affection,  as  long  as  the  little  sufferer  had  strength 
to  swallow  it — this  is  even  so— I  kept  up  instead,  slight  nausea,  which 
gave  freedom  almost  instantly  to  the  lungs,  while  diaphoresis  and  gener- 
al relaxation  was  carefully  kept  up  until  their  convalescence,  with  the 
warm  bath,  artificial  heat,  etc.,  arguments  to  the  diaphoretic  influence  of 
the  nauseants.    This  controlled  the  disease  like  magic." 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  communication  of  Jas.  F. 
X.  M'Closkey,  M.  D.,  dated  PhUadelphia,  July  17,  1852. 

"  DsAB  Sir  :  —  •  ♦  •  ♦  ♦  The  superiority  of  the  Eclectic  system  over 
Che  Aold  llopathic  practice,  has  not  been  so  readily  admitted  by  myself 
and  others,  hitherto ;  yet  when  the  most  positive  evidences  of  its  real  su- 
I  ericr'tiy  has  been  repeatedly  manifested,  it  is  unjust  and  ungenerous  to 
withhold  merited  commendation. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  investigation  of  the  Eclectic 
system.  After  closeand  critical  scrutiny  of  its  principles  f>nd  rules  govern- 
ing its  practice.  I  unhesitatingly  confess  it  to  be  superior  to  any  system 
Xkow  extant.  The  secession  from  the  old  opinions  propagated  by  my  alma 
wutier  was  at  first  somewhat  difficult :  yet  the  positive  evidences,  thai 
calomel  was  not  the  Sampson  of  the  materia  medica,  were  incontestible. 
T  will  not  trespass  upon  your  time  in  detailing  the  course  pursued  by  me 
in  the  treatment  of  cases  similar  to  those  in  question,  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
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a  strictly  (orthodox)  AUopathic  course  has  been  followed  for  the  last  eight 
years.  Permit  me  to  offer  as  an  opinion^  that  many  Allopathic  practition- 
ers are  deterred  from  the  investigation  of  the  Eclectic  system  of  medicine 
from  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  masked  Thompson!- 
anism,  aided  by  Hom(£opathy  and  Hydropathy,  and  that  its  object  is  the 
subvi^rsion  of  every  principle  of  Allopathy.  The  late  valuable  Dispensa- 
tory, published  in  your  city,  has  done  much  to  dispel  such  erroneous 
impressions ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  induce  many  (as  in  my  own  case), 
not  to  prejudge  the  system  as  erroneous  before  heanng  the  testimony  in 
its  favor.  Apart  from  this  digression  I  desire  then  to  make  some  atone- 
ment to  Eclectic  medicine  for  my  past  neglect,  and  would  solicit  the  col- 
umns of  some  established  and  respectable  journal  for  communicating  the 
result  of  my  experience  not  only  to  my  professional  brethren,  but  to  the 
community  at  large.  One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  is  thatof  chloro-* 
sis — indeed  all  to  which  I  would  refer  pertain  particularly  to  females  and 
children — a  case  of  scarlatina  resisting  nearly  all  the  old  established  Al- 
lopathic remedies,  will,  I  am  assured,  be  of  benefit  to  the  profession." 

CoRXECTiON. — A  very  serious  error  was  allowed  to  pass  unno- 
ticed in  the  April  number  (1852)  on  page  158  and  159.  We  hope 
that  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will  all  mark  these  prescriptionv, 
as.  some  may  use  it  without  noticing  the  correction,  we  will  now 
give  both  recipes  again  : 

Incorrect. — Sr.    Quassi®  exoels.,        3sb.  ; 

Magnes.  Ustse,  Sj. ; 

Aq.  Bull.,  Oj  ;  M.  f.  infus. 

Correct. — V^,    Quassia  excels.,        ion. ; 

Magnes.  Uate,  2ij.  > 

Aq.  Bull.,  Oj.i  M.  f.  infus. 

Incorrect, — flr.     Potass,  cyanide,    gr.  ij, ; 

Ext.  bellad.,  gr.  j . ; 

Aq.  camph.,  f  3  vj.; 

M.  S.  f  3  i.  quaque  sexta  hora. 

Correct. — Vi.    Potass,  cyanide,  gr.  ij. ; 

Ext.  bellad.,  gr.  j  ; 

Aq.  camph.,  f3  ij. 

M.  S.  f  3i.  quaque  sexta  hora. 

Incorrect. — Su    Vin.  colch,,  f3j. 

Tr.  nuc.vom.;       fSij. 
Tr.  belladonns,    f  3  j . 
Aq.  purse,  f  3  iij. ;   M.  f.  sol. 

S.  f  3  j.  every  six  hours,  and  continue  the  lupulin. 
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Correct, — Br.    Vin.  colch.,  f  3  i. 

Tr.  nuc.  vom.,  f  3  ij. 

Tr.  belladoDn®,        f3j. 

Aq.  puree,  f  3  iy.  M,  f.  boL 

S.  f  3j.  every  six  hoars,  and  continue  ttie  lupulin. 

Another  Correctiok. — In  the  article  on  the  Treatment  of  Cho- 
lera; on  page  326,  of  the  July  number,  instead  of  the  Plantago 
Major^  or  common  water  plantain,  as  given  in  the  remai^  of 
Dr.  Hunt,  it  should  have  been  the  Plantago  Cordata.  k. 

New  Books. — We  have  received  from  Lea  tx,  Kandiard 
Philadelphia,  the  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery, by  Bransby  B.  Cooper,  which  we  will  notice  in  our  next  No. 

CR0AKEB8  v«.  £.  M.  INSTITUTION. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  last  fall  one  who  pretended  to 
be  very  friendly  to  our  Institution,  took  occasion  to  say  many 
smart  things  about  our  school — ^that  there  was  no  orgaaization, 
no  harmony,  and  but  little  prospect  of  the  Institution  being  able 
to  hold  another  session ;  at  the  same  time  informing  the  paUie 
at  large,  *'  and  the  rest  of  mankind,'*  that  then  was  but  one 
Eclectic  Medical  School  in  the  United  States,  and  that  had  its 
location  in  a  city  South  of  Cincinnati,  at  the  same  time  inviting 
all  students  to  come  there  at  once.  This  tirade  of  misrepresenta- 
tion was  refuted  promptly  at  that  time.  The  effect  it  had  on  die 
minds  of  the  friends  of  the  school  was  not  what  the  sapient  editor 
wished  to  produce,  for  the  condition  of  the  Institute  was  never 
more  prosperous,  as  the  report  of  the  winter  and  spring  classes 
show,  there  having  been  212  matriculants.  And  now  we  see  tliat 
the  same  parties  have  issued  another  ^bulletin"  stating,  among 
other  tbings,  in  regard  to  our  Free-School  movement,  that  '^  Ibe 
belief  is  it  will  not  be  continued  more  than  the  coming  winter 
session."  To  this  we  will  say  that  all  such  croakers  are  at  liberty 
to  say  what  they  please,  for  so  long  as  they  are  understood  they 
cannot  injure  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  and  our  only  object 
of  noticing  this  oft-repeated  slander  is,  that  our  fnends  may  bt^ 
placed  upon  their  guard.  We  attack  no  persons  or  institutions 
belonging  to  the  New-school  organizations,  and  those  who  wish 
to  build  up  themselves  and  their  schools  by  soeh  a  course  will  soon 
meet  their  merited  reward,  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken  in  this  ca^* 
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some  are  already  saffering  a  liUle  chagrin  and  mortification  ai 
their  abortive  efforts  to  establish  the  only  "  True  Reform  school  '* 
in  the  United  States,  by  destroying  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute 
of  Cincinnati.  We  pity  such  persons  for  they  are  the  sul^ects  of  a 
blind  delusion ;  to  such  we  would  recommend  to  peruse  Don 
Quixote  with  care,  and  perhaps  in  this  they  may  find  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  their  gigantic  minds — and  like  the  dietinguished  character 
of  that  abU  work,  see  the  folly  of  their  ways  and  cease  to  strike 
or  war  vrith  a  supposed  enemy — '\he  Eclectic  Medical  Institute. 
Now  friend  C,  let  your  Southern  chivalry  prompt  you  to  more 
noble  deeds.  v. 

IN  TROUBLE  AGAIN. 

Our  old  neighbor,  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  is  in  deep  trouble 
again,  as  usual,  in  consequence  of  a  "  few  young  outsiders  with 
Prof.  R.  D.  Mussey  at  their  head,'*  having  organized  another  Med- 
ical College  (Old  School),  in  this  city,  with  the  Axil  detennination 
of  running  a  tilt  against  the  ^'  old  war-horse, '  with  what  success 
time  wUl  reveal.  But  we  must  say  that  we  never  have  seen  a 
more  belligerent  feeling  manifested  between  medical  men  than 
is  commenced,  in  tius  case,  crimination  and  recrimination  is  now 
the  watchword.  We  consider  it  a  shame  for  medical  men  to  act 
in  this  way.  Why  not  allow  all  men  who  are  pregnant  with 
medical  lore  to  be  relieved  by  the  provision  nature  has 
made  for  such  cases?  Why  have  not  these  *' other  men"  the  same 
right  to  teach  the  use  of  calomel  and  blood-letting  as  the  Profs, 
of  the  Ohio  Medical  College.  So  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  practice  among  Old-school  physicians,  and  we  know 
tfiere  is  no  d^erence  in  their  teaching,  it  is  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Hence,  we  say,  be  quiet,  and  let  the  ** other  schools"  go  on.  We 
■ay  go  on  ''young  men,*'  the  victory  is  not  always  to  the  strong. 

As  we  once  heard  one  of  the  present  faculty  of  the  Ohio  Med- 
ical College  say ,  in  the  National  Medical  Convention,  that  he  had 
been  connected  with,  and  turned  out  of  more  medical  colleges 
than  any  other  man  in  this  country,  we  are  induced  to  inquire  if 
his  late  politico- medical  movement  is  not  the  cause  of  this  difficul- 
ty. There  certainly  appears  to  be  some  fatality  attending  all 
medical  colleges  that  Prof.  Drake  has  anything  to  do  with. 

We  are  truly  sorry  that  Professor  Cobb  should  be  brought  into 
this  difficulty  by  the  influence  of  tho?e  who  have  neither  ptability 
or  influence,  and  no  higher  aims  than  selfish  gratification.     lie 
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was  connected  widi  one  of  the  most  flourishing  school  in  the 
West  (Louisville) ;  why  he  came  to  this  old,  sinking,  and  ever- 
source  of  war  and  trouble  among  the  Allopathies  of  this  city,  I 
cannot  understand. 

Thirty  odd  years  of  legislative  action  with  exclusive  hospital 
privileges  has  barely  kept  it  alive,  and  now,  as  there  are  two 
other  Allopathic  schools  in  the  city,  and  a  fine  prospect  for  ano* 
ther  this  winter,  we  have  no  doubt  but  their  gradual  decay  will 
continue,  until  we  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  it  has  de- 
parted this  mortal  existence  in  much  pain  and  sufleting.  A  friend 
at  my  elbow  suggests  that  these  ^^  other  men,"  or  some  other  men 
of  a  more  liberal  and  progressive  school  of  medicine  are  snugly 
occupying  the  fine  tenement,  made  desolate  by  the  death  of  its 
former  occupants.  This  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  tendency  to  which 
this  movement  is  fast  leading,  and  such  a  movement,  too,  will 
ever  receive  our  warai  and  hearty  cooperation.  The  finale  will 
be,  the  opening  of  the  Commercial  Hospital  to  all  medical  stu- 
dents of  the  several  schools  in  this  city.  •         k. 

JouRSAL  or  Oboahio  ahd  Medical  Cmmsmr.  Designed  for  the  stn- 
deat,  the  physician,  and  the  people.  Edited  by  WiUiam  Elmer,  M.  D. 
and  A.  D.  Hendrickson,  Chemist.  New  York:  published  monthly,  by 
B.  BrowQ  Williams,  M.  D.,  536,  Broadway. 

We  have  received  the  first  No.  of  the  above  work,  its  t^'pograph- 
icid  and  mechanical  qualities  are  complete, — fine  paper,  32 
pages,  and  a  cover,  and  published  monthly,  at  $2  per  year. 
This  work  is  well  worthy  the  patronage  of  every  Eclectic  phys- 
ician. As  we  consider  the  importance  of  the  work  merits  a 
lengthy  notice  we  extract  the  introductory  notice,  and  in  our  next 
number  will  extract  several  articles.  v. 

The  leading  object  ef  this  publication  is  to  supply  the  student,  physi- 
cian, and  reiuiiaff  public  with  a  succinct  treatise  on  the  Science  of  Or- 
ganic and  Medical  Chemistry,  with  its  relations  to  analysis,  hygiene,  the 
principles  of  foreign  and  indigenous  plants,  and  the  cure  of  disease. 

Works  on  inorganic  chemistry  are  numerous,  while  but  very  few  have 
appeared  on  organic  and  medical  chemisUry.  Indeed,  until  within  a  few 
yean  but  little  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  subject.  The  stand* 
ard  works  on  Chemistry  and  Jfoieria  Mtdica  have  only  superficially  no- 
ticed the  active  principles  of  a  few  vegetable  remedies.  Prof.  Liebig 
says,  '*  few  of  these  have  been  sufficiently  examined,  and  the  whole  sub- 
ject requires  a  thorough  investigation,  which  would  certainly  throw  much 
light  on  or^nic  chemistry." 

lAo  periuJ  in  the  pns^t  lis^.  been  more  proliGc  in  Tiiluntlc  dixovcries 
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than  th«  present ;  and  we  tUiik  Uiat  we  are  justified  in  saying,  that  in  no 
Ibnncr  age  has  more  desire  been  manifested  for  thorough  and  entical  in- 
Testigation  in  every  department  of  knowledge.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
scienuiic  subjects  involving  the  highest  interests  of  mankind,  (hat  hav« 
not  been  sufficiently  examined,  and  sprend  out  before  the  eye  of  the  pitb- 
lie.  A  knowledge  of  Chemistry  applied  te  Medicine  is  of  the  highest 
importance  in  U^  treatment  of  disease.  Its  nature  and  influence  od 
physical  and  mental  health  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  means  besi 
adapted  to  prevent  disease,  alleviate  pain,  and  cure  the  sick,  are  surely 
worthy  of  patient  research,  diligent  and  untiring  study. 

The  great  reason  why  ehemistry  has  not  become  more  generally  a 
branch  of  popular  education  is,  that  it  has  ever  been  considered  exceed- 
ingly intricate,  mysterious,  and  incomprehensible.  The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, lies  not  in  the  subject  itself,  but  in  the  character  of  the  teaching, 
and  in  the  text-books  tisually  employed.  Works  on  chemistry  for  ibi 
jDOst  part  lack  simplietty,  and  so  abound  in  useless  chimerical  and  sym- 
bolic language,  multiform  characters  and  formulae,  as  to  render  them 
repul.sive,  and  sre  as  '^sealed  books"  to  all  who  are  not  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  nomenclature  of  the  science. 

This  Journal,  as  our  title-page  indioates,  is  intended  not  only  for  the 
profestitm,  but  for  the  p^fJfU.  The  time  has  ceme  when  physiology, 
chemistry,  botany,  and  other  branches  of  natural  science  are  beginning 
to  be  taught  in  our  publie  Schools.  The  rising  generation  will  better  un- 
derstand the  laws  of  health  than  our  fathers  have  done.  The  publit 
generaHy  are  beginning  to  think  and  aot  for  thenaselves,  not  being  fully 
aal&sfied  to  follow  every  new  notion  or  theory  that  some  new  theorist  i* 
di^)osed  to  palm  off  upon  them.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  And  to  do 
what  we  can  to  promote  this  state  of  things,  we  shall  aim  to  adapt  our 
matter  and  style,  especially  Part  Second  of  each  number,  to  this  class  of 
the  community.  What  we  mean  is  this :  we  shall  avoid,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, technicalities,  long,  unmeaning  phrases,  that  only  tend  to  confute 
and  fog.  the  mind,  and  thus  create  a  disrelish  for  scientific  reading.  The 
illttstrarions,  as  far  as  the  subject  will  admit,  will  consist  of  references  to 
what  is  familiar  to  every  person  of  common  observation,  leaving  theories 
and  speculations  to  those  who  delight  in  them. 

Writers  upon  any  department  of  knowledge  ess^itial  to  a  medical  edo- 
oation,  and  especially  in  this  exacting  age,  should  strive  to  mskc  it  ss 
clear  and  easy  of  attainment  as  possible,  in  this  connection  the  fullov- 
ing  observations,  taken  from  the  Boston  MsmcAL  awn  SiTHoioaL  JouaNii, 
are  notirrevelant: — "It  is  one  of  the  misfortones  of  the  times,  that  we 
waste  much  of  our  lives,  at  the  very  commencement,  in  learning  the 
namcB  of  things,  instead  of  the  ihmg$  th^.msel^es.  In  learning  the  exsct 
sciences  embarrassments  are  sometimes  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  veiy 
persons  who  teach  and  expound  them.  In  ehemistry,  this  is  particularly 
Use  case.  Efibrts  should  be  made  to  render  this  study  more  charnnng 
to  the  American  student."  The  truth  is,  that,  with  a  proAiMon  of 
words,  there  is  but  little  teaching  on  the  part  of  teachers;  and  with 
much  toil,  there  is  but  little  advaneemeiit  on  the  part  of  students. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  under  these  embarrasnneBts  the  study  oi" 
ehemistry  should  be  avoided,  or  consid^^red  dry -and  irkpome;  nortitst 
the  little  which  the  student  does  acquire,  should  be  f(»-gotten  almost  <» 
soon  as  he  leaves  the  leetore  room  or  closes  the  door  of  his  study. 
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Reveiusno  the  order  of  the  text  so  as  to  fully  prepare  the  mind 
of  the  reader  for  the  Rberal  \ie\vs  I  shall  ^voeate,  it  will  be  a 
duty  to  hold  in  review  the  science  (?)  of  medicine  as  it  tenaciously 
clings  to  the  world>  notwithstanding  the  light  which  is  now'beam*' 
ing  from  every  crevice  in  the  moral  kingdom  of  human  intellect. 
I  am  well  convinced  of  the  impression  which  the  article  must 
have  upon  those  who  entertain  opposfte  views  to  my  o:vn  ;  and 
know  very  well  that  I  shall  not  raise  myself  in  the  estimation  of 
«ach,  so  far  as  appemrances  indicate  feelings.  But  when  the  hon* 
est  and  intelligent  physician  shall  withdraw  from  the  world  of 
prejudice  which  surrounds  him,  and  retire  to  his  closet,  where 
bright  Truth  may,  by  shining  in  her  pristine  glory,  attract  aiten* 
tion,  the  Rberal  policy  I  shall  advocate  will  gain  his  respect ;  and 
though  he  may  frown  at  my  views  in  public,  he  will  ckerish  them 
in  secret. 

Experience  has  taught  me  to  conclude  thus  from  parallel  cases. 
If  this  shall  be  a  true  prophecy,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  no  lit- 
tle moral  courage  is  neceeisary  to  promulgate  the  liberal  policy  of 
'  this  enli^teaed  fxge.  Were  the  views  here  inculcated  reversed 
and  sent  to  a  djhfl(erent  channel  to  lind  entiance  into  the  world. 
they  would  pkM^e  me  in  a  very  different  position,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  01d*school  physicians.    These  remarks  are  made  only  to 
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show  that  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  eonflleting  opinions  which 
must  be  b<-ought  to  bear  upon  the  truth  of  the  statements  which 
I  shall  make. 

I  have  long  been  an  anxious  observer  of  progressive  medical 
science,  and,  therefore,  feel  that  I  am  not  treading  on  strange 
ground.  Every  fact  or  statement  I  shall  make,  I  am  fully  pre- 
pared to  sustain  before  the  enlightened  people  of  this  age  ajui 
country.  Did  I  not  see  occasion  for  the  article,  I  am  confident  it 
would  not  be  suSered  to  go  before  the  public;  as  the  labor  of 
preparing  a  paper  would  be  an  extravagant  price  for  its  perusal 
in  type.  But  for  the  trouble  of  preparing  it,  I  shouM  conceive 
myself  highly  remunerated  by  the  eonsciousness  that  I  am  labor- 
ing to  bring  light  where  darkness  has  lasted  for  centuries  ;  and 
that  the  veil  of  mystery  so  long  spread  over  the  first  of  human 
sciences,  can  be  removed,  so  tl>at  every  man  may  observe  the  de- 
formity of  a  science,  naturally  clothed  in  beauty,  but  deformed  by 
illiberality  and  selfishness  until  no  mark  of  Us  once  beautiful  fea- 
tures can  now  be  traced.  Then,  an  honest  desire  to  do  good  to 
suffering  humanity  alone  actuates  me ;  and  let  no  roan  eay  self- 
ish motives  impel  my  pen. 

To  discharge  the  task  before  me,  I  must  give  a  concise  history 
of  medicine  from  its  first  appearance  as  an  art  among  men  to  this 
time.     In  this  way  only  can  I  show  up  medical  science  as  it  is. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  healing  art  sprung  from  the  im- 
pulses of  instinct :  many  thousand  reasons  might  be  given  for  ar- 
riving at  this  conclusion ;  c.  g.  he  whose  body  was  first  fired  with 
fever  would  likely  tlirow  himself  into  some  cool  pool,  or  retire  to 
a  place  where  the  degree  of  temperature  was  much  lower  than 
that  usually  surrounding  him.  Such,  is,  at  present,  the  first  im- 
pulse of  the  untutored  savage  of  the  American  forest ;  and  as  hu- 
man nature  has  ever  been  the  same  when  uninfluenced  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  the  conclusion  is  decidedly  that  which  would 
be  sanctioned  when  applied  to  other  conditions  of  human  action. 
The  example  thus  set,  and  aided  by  natural  impulse  or  instinct, 
would  be  followed  by  the  next  person  similarly  affected.  At  a 
somewhat  later  pericd— say,  afler  the  establishment  of  the  priest- 
hood— the  healing  art  was  confined  mostly  to  the  priests ;  who, 
seeing  the  power  it  gave  them  over  the  ignorant  masses,  care- 
fully concealed  the  manner  they  came  by  the  knowleige  which 
they  pretended  to  possess,  by  mixing  with  it  enchantments  un 
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lawful  for  any  to  practice  but  themselves^.  It  is,  therefore,  seen 
that  the  practice  of  medicine  by  the  priesthood  was  but  the  veri- 
est form  of  charlatanism  :  because  none  of  us  like  to  acknowl- 
edge our  ignorance.  So  we  may  conclude,  that  the  priest  who 
began  to  prescribe,  because  he  saw  the  extra  importance  which 
it  gave  to  him  as  one  of  a  community,  would  hardly  acknowledge 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  any  case  brought  to  him.  If  the  infer- 
ence is  correct,  the  priesthood,  no  doubt,  prescribed  in  every  case*; 
and  in  many  without  the  least  knowledge  of  the  effect  which 
would  be  produced.  If  the  person  recovered,  of  course,  the  same 
remedy,  under  similar  circumstances,  was  again  brought  into  re- 
quisition. Acting  thus,  and  aided  by  robust  constitutions,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  must  necessarily  acquire  great  reputation.  As 
the  priesthood  was,  to  a  certain  extent  hereditary,  so  was  the 
practice  of  medicine ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  to  be  true  at 
the  present  time,  injurious  as  it  may  be.  That  the  priesthood 
arrived  at  something  like  eminence  is  plain  enough  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  priest  to  prescribe  in  more 
than  one  class  of  diseases.  This  proves  very  conclusively  that 
he  who  most  excelled  in  a  particular  branch  received  most  of  the 
practice  in  that  class  of  diseases  which  brought  it  into  requisition. 
The  same  ia  true  at  the  present  day.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
wise  arrangement  to  place  this  art  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood : 
because  their  vocation  was  such  as  to  afford  them  opportunity 
for  reflection  ;  besides  bringing  them  in  contact  with  human  na- 
ture and  disease  in  all  their  forms.  Like  their  theology,  however, 
medicine  in  their  hands  gave  them  importance  only  so  far  as 
mystery  could  be  made  to  operate  on  the  imaginations  of  those 
around  them. 

Several  works  throw  light  upon  the  state  of  medicine  at  an 
early  day,  but  until  we  are  satisfied  that  the  writers  were  much 
more  advanced  than  those  of  their  time,  we  should  place  but  lit- 
tle reliance  upon  their  statements.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
they  escaped  the  superstition  of  the  early  ages ;  yet  lliey  might 
otherwise  have  given  truthful  representations. 

The  most  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  antiquity  of  medical  sci- 
ence do  not  usually  date  back  farther  than  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates, as  the  era  of  perfection  in  the  healing  art.  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  mean  ttiat  medical  science  was  so  perfected  as 
to  merit  what  would  now  be  required  of  a  science ;  but  as  many 
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ook  on  Hippocrates  as  the  Father  of  Medicine,  they,  of  course, 
indirectly  contend  that  he  reduced  the  healing  art  to  a  9citnce. 

The  truth  is,  that  Hippocrates  is  no  more  entitled  to  be  called 
the  Father  of  Medicine  than  some  of  the  Egyptian  priests  and 
magicians ;  for  much  of  his  knowledge  was  borrowed  from  them* 
That  he  should  have  improved  upon  them  is  to  be  expected  firom 
the  progressive  tendency  of  human  nature ;  he  was,  more  than 
likely,  a  man  of  much  talent,  and  had  he  lived  in  the  present 
age,  blessed  with  his  superior  intellect,  he  would,  in  all  human 
probability,  have  improved  the  systems  and  theories  of  this  age 
as  much  as  those  of  his  own.  Admitting  the  received  opinion 
upon  this  su1>ject,  we  may  say,  medical  science  rose  in  Greece 
about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war;  and  that  most  of  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  were  natives  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  Medical  science  was  ushered  into  existence 
amid  ceremonies  and  incantations,  and  the  same  god-parents 
still  hover  around  it.  It  was  begat  in  ignorance,  bom  in  mys- 
tery, nursed  in  illiberality,  and  cultivated  in  bigotr)'.  All  this  is 
seen  by  viewing  the  character  of  the  first  native  Greek  physi- 
cian, Chiron, 

Chiron^  who  was  probably  a  prince  of  Thessaly,  taught  medi- 
cal science  to  the  Argonauts  thirty-one  centuries  ago ;  and  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  from  the  present  state  of  the  science, 
that  it  was  a  tremendous  system  of  charlatanism,  that  he  could 
impose  upon  the  superstitious  ones  who  received  instructionfl  from 
him ;  or  that  medical  science  has  fallen  far  short  of  keeping  pace 
with  other  sciences  of  more  recent  date.  Chiron  was,  perhaps, 
a  surgeon,  and  but  little  more,  while  his  pupil,  iBsculapius,  at- 
tained something  like  eminence  during  his  life  as  a  practitioner. 
The  Greeks  paid  a  superstitious  reverence  to  him,  and  finally 
*  converted  him  into  the  God  of  Physic.  The  temples  built  to  hb 
memory  by  the  Greeks,  and  mentioned  by  many  of  their  best 
writers,  are  the  only  evidences  we  have  of  his  skill.  His  temples 
were  so  frequently  the  resort  of  those  laboring  under  disease,  that 
they  soon  wore  the  appearance  of  hospitals,  or  we  might  say, 
they  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  some  of  our  watering  places 
in  modem  times. 

It  is  probable  that  the  remedies  used  by  iEsculapius  and  his 
descendants,  in  whose  hands  the  healing  art  remained  for  ages, 
were  of  the  simplest  kind,  taken  principally  from  the  vegetid>ie 
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kingdom,  and  in  no  instance  from  the  mineral.  After  the  age  of 
the  AsclepiadeSy  a  long  blank  occurs  iii  medical  science.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  practitioners  to  operate 
so  successfully  upon  the  imagination  as  had  iEsculapius  and  his 
eons,  Machaan  and  Poddirious.  The  little  truth  which  had  been 
brought  to  light  by  these  men  was  carefully  concealed  by  their 
descendants,  who  had  charge  of  the  temples  erected  in  honor  of 
jEsculapius ;  their  object  being,  no  doubt,  the  acquirement  of 
gain  and  the  satiation  of  a  peculiar  ambition  known  to  a  few 
others  than  their  followers  in  this  age.  The  first  schools  of  med- 
icine were  the  iEsculapian  temples,  and  the  first  professors  the 
priests.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Hippocrates,  who  flour- 
ished next  in  turn  to  the  Asclepiades,  and  who  was  educated  in 
their  schools,  made  much  use  of  their  records  in  forming  his  the- 
ory and  system  of  practice. 

The  rivalry  and  sectarian  spirit  of  the  present  age  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  schools  of  Cos  and  Guidas,  two  iEsculapian 
temples.    But  semi- barbarous  as  they  were,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  their  rivalship  was  so  bitter  and  implacable  as  those  of 
our  own  day  and  time.  , 

It  might  have  been  proper  to  have  noticed  Pythagoras  before 
referring  to  Hippocrates ;  but  as  he  gave  most  of  his  attention 
to  the  acquirement  of  natural  knowledge,  or  a  knowledge  of  na- 
tural sciences,  it  would  be  attaching  an  importance  to  him  which 
should  not  be  contended  for  :  Pythagoras  was  a  philosopher,  but 
not  a  physician,  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  term, 

It  is  to  the  works  of  Hippocrates  that  I  shall  resort  to  find  the 
budding  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Practice.  In 
noticing  the  difierent  theories  as  they  rise  their  correctness  will 
be  tested. 

Hippocrates,  like  other  Pythagoreans  of  the  school  of  Heradi- 
tos,  held  that  fire  was  the  prime  origin  of  all  matter.  This  doc- 
trine lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  his  medical  hypotheses.  He 
believed  in  a  natural  principle  which  influenced  every  pait  of 
the  frame,  superintended  its  motions,  possessed  a  kind  of  intelli- 
gence, and  tended  to  produce  a  healthy  equilibrium  in  the  sys- 
tem. The  body  itself,  according  to  him,  was  composed  of  the 
four  known  elements^  differently  combined  in  difierent  indivi- 
doals.  Here  was  a  foundation  for  the  four  temperaments,  re- 
ceived to  a  certain  extent  even  till  the  present  time.    I  shall  not, 
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for  want  of  space,  trace  his  physiology  into  its  various  ramifica- 
tions ;  though  by  so  doing  I  should  most  easily  show  that  Hip- 
pocrates had  been  much  influenced  by  the  mystical  school  of 
Heraclitus. 

Hippocrates  first  taught  the  doctrine  of  Humoral  Pathology 
(the  doctrine  of  the  fluids),  which  gained  credence  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  taught,  also,  the  doctrine  of 
periodical  crises, — likewise  acknowledged  to  the  present  time. 
His  knowledge  of  anatomy  was,  perhaps,  little  eupericr  to  that 
of  his  contemporaries.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  his  sys- 
tem of  practice  must  have  been  quite  imperfect.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  Uiis,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  Hippocrates  rose  like  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  to  cast  beams  of  light  and  truth  on 
the  dark  age  in  which  he  lived.  Then  let  all  honor  the  name  of 
a  man  who,  with  the  little  light  around  him,  touched  medical  sci- 
ence only  to  beautify  it.  It  is  true  that  he  taught  much  error, 
but  we  should  respect  him  for  his  boldness  in  promulgating  what 
he  believed  truth. 

Chrysippus  attained  to  some  eminence  ;  but  as  he  was  not  of 
the  Regulars^  or  Asclepiades,  he  met  with  stern  opposition.  For 
his  innovations  in  practice  he  was  regarded  by  the  family  of  As- 
clepiades as  a  Regular  (?)  would  now  regard  a  Reformer — a  quack. 
He  diflfered  from  the  school  of  Hippocrates  by  denouncing  bleed- 
ing, and  the  administration  of  very  active  cathartics.  Hence,  he 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  reformer  of  medicine.  The  Dogma- 
tic or  Hippocratean  school  was  for  a  long  while  regarded  as  the 
regular  system  of  practice,  none  others  being  respectable.  But 
from  the  very  nature  of  its  construction  it  will  be  readily  seen, 
that  ignorance  and  presumption  would  soon  enter  pretty  largely 
into  iu  composition.  Such  being  the  case,  the  Dogmatists  were 
soon  opposed  by  the  followers  of  Chrysippus,  who  were,  by  the 
Dogmatists,  contemptuously  styled  Empirics.  Let  us,  for  a  mo- 
ment, notice  the  Empiric  of  former  times,  that  we  may  discover 
whether  any  traces  of  the  sect  still  remain.  But  before  proceed- 
ing, allow  me  to  state,  that  all  the  sects  of  the  present  age  may 
be  traced  to  one  of  these  schools.  The  Hippocratean 
or  Dogmatic  school  embraced  all  who  were  then  termed  Rcguleirs; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  who  have  since  made  innovations 
upon  the  doctrines  of  Hippocrates  are,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, Empirics.  The  diflerence  between  the  Dogmatic  and  Em- 
piric theories  has  been  given.    I  have  shown  how  and  with  whom 
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Empiricism  (ajcoording  to  the  views  of  the  Dogmatists,)  started 
It  is  now  a  duty  to  show  what  became  of  the  two  sects  thus  early 
arrayed  against  each  other. 

It  was  not  a  hard  task  for  the  school  of  Chr^ gippufl  to  disprove 
the  doctrines,  or  a  part  of  the  do<itrines,  of  the  Hippocratean  sect. 
Hence  they  rapidly  rose  into  inipcrtancc,  and  became  the  greats 
of  the  two  branches  of  medical  science. 

Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  AlexandiW.^  ichool  became  the  ynn- 
cipal  seat  of  learning.  Among  its  professors  were  Erasistr:  ....  < 
and  Ilerophilus,  two  pupils  of  Chrysippus  the  Empiric.  Thou  i 
our  knowledge  of  the  personal  history  of  these  two  men  is  \ci7 
imperfect,  I  feel  wairanted  in  saying  they  were  more  advanced 
than  othei-8  of  their  time,  or  they  would  not  have  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  first  medical  school  in  the  world.  Besides,  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  by  all  schools  and  sects  at  the  present 
day,  that  they  were  eminent  in  comparative  anatomy.  Soon  af- 
ter the  establishment  of  the  school  at  Alexandria,  the  science  of 
medicine  (if  the  term  may  be  used)  was  divided  into  different 
branches — a  movement  very  conducive  to  the  progress  of  medi- 
cal knowledge. 

[to  be  cohtuiued] 
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XII.   Class.    I,  Order. 

This  plant,  although  possessing  the  most  valuable  medical  pro- 
perties, is  but  little  known  to  the  majurity  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. The  most  eminent  medical  writers  have  not  even  given  it 
a  passing  notice.  The  Nupkar  Advena  is  found  in  neariy  all  the 
Western  States  and  in  some  parts  of  New  England ;  but  it  is 
more  abundant  in  the  Miami  Valley,  than  anywhere  else. 

It  flourishes  in  wet  swampy  lands,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  it  is  growing  along  the  banks  of  the  Miami  River. 

It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  White  Pond  Lily,  {Nympbae 
Odorata)  but  the  fomier  is  much  larger  and  the  flower  is  yellow. 

The  root  is  larger  and  spongy,  growing  sometimes  to  the  lengtk 
of  ten  or  twenty  feet,  and  from  one  to  three  iaches  in  diameter. 

The  flower  blooms  in  July. 
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Properties, — ^It  i8a8triiigeat,.tomCy  discutient  and  Anti-scrofu- 
Ioub;  a  sptcific  in  the  well  known  dij^ease  white  swelling. 

It  has  cured  the  most  inveterate  and  obstinate  cases  of  thb 
disease,  of  long  standing,  even  where  they  had  resisted  tke  most 
popular  remedies  from  skillful  and  experienced  hands. 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  its  use  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  and  in  no  single  instance,  according  to  the  best  recollection 
has  it  failed  ta  effect  a  complete  and  permanent  cure^  when 
properly  adnuDistered. 

Scrofulous  tumors  of  every  grade  seem  to  yield  under  its  in- 
fluence like  magic.  In  tfie  King's  Evil  it  has  proven  itself  a 
sovereign  remedy.  We  have  used  it  in  several  cases  of  tlie  latter 
disease  with  complete  success.  In.  gwellingof  the  Thyroid  gland, 
it  has  been  found  to  be  very  effectual. 

In  old  chronic  sore  rj'es,  chronie  mlccrs  of  every  kind,  and  in 
fact  in  every  dii<ease  resulting  from  impurity  of  the  blood  and 
scrofulous  state  of  the  system,  it  is  unparalleled. 

It  u  generally  used  in  the  form  of  cataplasm,  yet  ulcers  and 
fistulous  pipes  should  be  washed  with  a  strong  decoction  of  the 
article. 

For  intemaTuse  it  is  valuable  in  diarrhcea  and  all  relaxed  states 
of  the  system,  also  used  as  a  local  remedy  in  Prolapsus  Uteri  and 
Ani.  Its  alterative  properties  can  be  obtained  by  forming  a  syrup 
of  it. 

Middkiom,  Obioy  AuguH  5ikj  1853. 


^■» 


SIFDEKTS  VALEDICTORY. 


BY    W.   SHERWOOD,   M.  D. 


Mr.  FkESiDcirr  AHiy  Gentlemew  op  the  Faculty: — In  behalf  of 
the  members  of  this  class,  I  solicit  your  attention  for  a  few  min- 
utes; a  desire  to  give  expression  to  their  sentiments  has  prompt- 
ed  them  to  select  one  of  their  number  to  address  you  in  their 
names  and  by  some  unaccountable  circumstances  this  honor  has 
been  conferred  upon  me. 

And  now  that  I  have  undertaken  this  duty,  what  can  I  say  that 
will  express  the  feelings  of  my  classmates  and  myself  under  cir- 
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cumstances  bo  peculiarly  interesting ;  how  can  I  in  ah  adequate 
manner  unfold  to  you  the  eentiments  of  profound  respect,  of 
filial  reverence,  with  which  'we  regard  the  learned  and  efficient 
Faculty  of  our  **  alma  mater." 

We  have  eat  under  your  instructions,  enjoyed  the  honor  and 
benefit  of  your  society,  and  have  been  allowed  access  to  those 
stores  of  knowledge,  which  your  toil  has  collected,  and  >our  ex- 
perience has  tested  as  truth,  and  we  have  been  permited  to  draw 
from  thence  capital  with  which  to  engage  in  the  enterprise  of 
professional  life.  And  now  we  hold  in  our  hands  an  assurance 
of  your  approbation,  and  generous  confidence,  which  will  operate 
tiss  a  bond  of  union,  cementing  and  perpetuating  the  interesting 
relation  which  has  subsisted  between  yourselves  and  us,  since 
our  matriculation  in  your  college. 

And  shall  I  now  say  that  we  thank  you  for.the  kind  forbearance 
patient  perseverance  and  untiring  industry  which  have  character- 
ized your  efforts  for  our  advancement?  Shall  I  affirm  that,  as  a 
cla£>s,  we  unanimously  express  entire  satisfaction  with  the  course 
of  instruction  with  which  we  have  been  favored  ?  I  will  say  more 
than  that.  We  honor  the  noble  Institution,  and  we  honor  its 
enlightened  Scientific  and  Gentlemanly  Profesnors,  and  it  is  with 
feelings  of  exultation  that  we  receive  at  your  hands,  testimonials 
of  your  willingness  to  number  us  among  the  alumni  of  "  The 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute.''^ 

We  would  not,  however,  make  the  impression  that  we  regard 
«  our  medical  education  as  finished,  we  consider  it  but  fairly  com- 
menced. You  have  given  us  a  view  of  the  vast  field  of  research 
which  we  have  entered,  have  instructed  us  in  regard  to  the  great 
principles  by  which  as  scientific  enquirers  after  truth  we  are  to  be 
guided,  you  have,  in  short,  taught  us  all  that  preceptors  can  teach, 
the  art  of  learning  ;  and  for  us  to  profit  by  your  instructions,  and 
to  become  in  any  degree  proficient  in  the  profession  will  require 
of  each  of  us,  a  course  of  industrious  and  persevering  study. 
A  judicious  writer  has  said,  "When  a  physician  ceases  to  study 
he  should  cease  to  practice,'*  and  the  remark  applies  with  peculiar 
pertinency  to  the  young  practitioner ;  we  intend  to  be  students 
for  life. 

We  now  go  forth  to  the  world,  candidates  for  public  patronage, 
and  we  intend  to  deserve  it,  for  the  land  is  covered  with  men  bear- 
ing the  title  of  "  Doctor  f  and  some  of  our  fKends  have  expressed 
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doubts  of  our  success  among  such  a  host  of  competitors.  But 
in  the  language  of  one  of  our  American  Statesmen,  who  when 
young  was  reminded  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, we  reply,  "there  is  plenty  of  room  above  theq:i.*'  If  the  advan- 
tage of  graduating  at  a  college,  characterized  by  energy,  science, 
and  liberal  principals,  followed  by  a  course  of  persevering  and 
highminded  study  and  practice  can  elevate  us,  we  are  resolved 
to  be  above  all  who  cling  to  the  antiquated  formula  of  a  routine 
practice. 

And  now  as  recruits  in  the  ranks  of  "  1  oung  Physic  '*  permit 
us  to  make  a  declaration  of  our  faith,  to  "define  our  position," 
as  politicians  would  say. 

We  are  "Eclectics,"  and  if  any  man  ask  what  we  mean  by  the 
term,  we  reply  it  signifies  in  medicine ^  what, "  Democracy  "  does  in 
Politics  and  *•  Tolerance  "  in  religion ;  and  we  refer  him  to  the 
pages  of  history  for  its  illustration.  Wherever  he  shairfind  men 
contending  for  the  right  to  be  men,  to  think,  and  speak,  and 
choose,  and  act  for  themselves  he  will  have  its  meaning  elucidated. 
Every  blow  which  has  ever  been  struck  in  battle  against  ex- 
clusivism ;  every  effort  that  has  been  made  to  unshackle  the 
human  mind,  and  let  truth  contend  with  error  on  equal  terms ; 
Every  drop  of  blood  which  has  been  spilled,  every  tear  which  has 
fallen,  and  every  prayer  that  has  risen  in  behalf  of  souls  civil, 
and  religious  liberty  has  been  in  sympathy  with  the  great  principal 
which  characterizes  our  reform. 

We  are  Eclectics  and  we  glory  in  the  name.  We  had  imbibed^ 
its  spirit^before  we  left  our  homes,  for  that  spirit  ia  becoming 
widely  diffused  over  the  land.  Our  fathers  it  is  true  were  educated 
in  the  faith  of  "  Old  Physic,"  and  did  not  dream  that  what  all  the 
world  thought  right  could  be  wrong.  They  were  of  course  inclined 
to  follow  the  beaten  track  and  adhere  to  inherited  prejudices. 
Still  they  mourned  that  so  little^could  be  done  to  foil  the  "  cruel 
monster."  They  saw  those  they  loved  struck  down  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  explained  by  the  manifestations  of  disease ;  and  suspicious 
thoughts  would  intuitively  steal  upon  their  minds  that  such  things 
ehould  not  be.  ' 

In  the  nineteenth  century  such  thoughts  are  not  permitted  to 
fall  to  the  ground  and  lie  there  unprotected.  The  day  of  reform 
has  dawned  and  its  warmth  and  light  cause  thought  to  germinate 
and  bring  forth  fruit.     And  the  fruit  in  this  instance  is  a  boon 
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which  shall  make  the  world  rejoice.  It  is  a  rational  eystem  of 
medical  practice  which  is  commending  itself  to  common  sense 
and  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  mankind.  Like  every  valuable 
reform  however  it  is  opposed  with  bitter  hostility. 

When  we  had  seen  something  of  its  superiority,  and  turned  to 
congratulate  the  physicians  whom  we  had  regarded  as  the  guar- 
dians of  our  health,  we  saw  the  frown  of  anger  or  the  sneer  of 
contempt  on  their  face,  and  heard  from  their  lips  language  of 
demonstration  against  those  who  had  promulgated  the  new  medical 
faith,  and  when  we  were  resolved  to  test  the  claims  of  the  reform 
by  candid  investigation  and  experiment,  we  were  denounced  as 
the  friends  of  "  Quacks  *'  and  foes  of  the  "  Regular  Profession." 

Thus  the  war  waged  against  medical  reformers,  has  been 
prosecuted  to  the  very  hearth  stones  of  private  life,  leaving  us  no 
alternative  but  to  assume  the  defensive  or  tamely  consent  to  allow 
others  to  dictate  to  us  in  regard  to  our  medical  faith.  This  made 
ua  Eclectics  in  private  life.  We  had  tested  the  merits  of  the  new 
system,  by  contrasting  its  results  with  those  of  Allopathy  in  our 
experience  and  observation.  Of  course,  then,  when  we  decided 
to  enter  the  profession  ourselves  we  sought  an  institution  whose 
halls  were  open  to  the  friends  of  medical  reform.  Many  of  us 
reside  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  reputable  medical  colleges 
where  we  might  have  matriculated  and  graduated  at  much  less 
expense  and  personal  sacrifice  than  was  required  to  enable  us  to 
do  so  in  this  institution.  But  as  a  prerequisite  to  admission  into 
those  colleges  we  were  required  to  forsake  the  offices  of  our 
preceptors,  (many  of  whom  are  graduates  of  leading  colleges  in 
the  land,)  and  tacitly,  at  least,  renounce  the  opinions  we  had 
deliberately  formed.  We  live  in  the  wrong  times  and  in  the 
wrong  country  to  do  that. 

We  therefore  came  to  your  institution  predisposed  and  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  medical  reform.  And  now,  after  the 
lapse  c^  the  time  prescribe  for  a  full  course  of  instructions : 
Since  we  have  been  induced  step  by  step  into  the  intricacies  of 
the  various  subjects  which  make  up  the  science  of  medicine. 
Since  we  have  had  unfolded  to  our  understandings  the  rationale 
of  the  results  which  attracted  our  attention  at  home,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  aver  that  every  degree  of  progress  we  have  made  has 
developed,  new  evidence  of  the  sterling  truth  of  the  doctrines 
which  received  our  assent  originally  on  the  evidence  of  simple 
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experiment.  We  leave  the   Institution)  **  Confirmed  Eclectics." 

We  do  not,  however,  go  forth  to  our  respective  localities,  mere 
representatives  of  a  single  idea,  nor  of  a  medical  party  or  sect. 

We  have  learned  to  honor  the  high  minded  and  scientific  authors 
and  practitioners  of  every  school.  We  have  dedved  much 
advantage  from  the  labors  and  writings  of  medical  men  entertain- 
ing opinions  difiering  widely  from  each  other  and  from  us.  We 
will  continue  to  seek  knowledge  from  every  source,  and  like  true 
'^  Eclectics,"  sdtct  the  truth  wherever  we  may  find  it.  All  we  shall 
contend  for  are  <' Equal  rights  and  free  Toleration."  On  this 
platform  we  shall  be  ready  to  exchange  personal  and  professioDal 
civilities  with  all.  But  no  scowl,  nor  sneer,  nor  anathema,  shall 
drive  us  from  this  position. 

Such  worthy  Professors  is  our  confession  of  faith,  and  although 
you  have  exacted  from  us  no  pledge^  yet  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
assure  you  that  the  indorsement  with  which  you  dismiss  us,  shall 
involve  yourselves  in  no  embarrasmentWe  shall  in  a  few  hoars 
bid  you  each  farewell,  perhaps  to  meet  not  again:  on  earth. 
But  wherever  we  may  wander,  in  whatever  spot  our  lot  may  be 
cast  we  shall  carry  with  us  a  sense  of  the  obligatton  we  are 
under  to  you,  and  not  to  you  only  but  to  the  world,  and  to  Al* 
mighty  God,  faithfully  to  discharge  the  responsibilitiy  of  our 
profession. 

And  now  my'classmates  I  know  you  will  bear  with  me  if  I  address 
a  ivord  to  you.  Very  pleasantly  have  passed  our  College  days. 
Many  are  the  ties  formed  here  which  while  memory  lasts,  will 
remain  unbroken.  Unity  of  sentiment,  identity  of  porsoit,  and 
above  all  a  brotherhood  of  spirit  have  bound  many  of  us  together 
too  closely  for  an  estrangement  to  be  easily  effected. 

"  Our  bodies  will  asunder  part, 

To  different  climes  repair. 

But  still  we  will  be  one  in  heart.*' 

there  will  exist  a  bond  a  kind  of  Eclectical  con nection^of  union,  in 
the  reminiscenses  of  our  personal  interviews,  which  will  enable 
us  to  beguile  many  a  lonesome  hour  with  the  Society  and  exercises 
of  the  College  Halls,  We  shall  remember  one  another,  and  I 
trust  we  shali  hear  from  each  other.  The  organs  of  our  views 
will  be  open  to  our  pens,  and  I  hope  these  will  be  a  means  of 
perpetuating  our  acquaintance. 

And  now  let  us  for  a  moment  realize  our  position.    We  have 
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selected  a  calling  which  is  burdened  with  responsibility.  We  go 
forth  bearing  the  insigniaof  the  profession  and  the  indorsement  of 
a  College  to  give  us  access  to  the  confidence  of  community.  We 
shall  ask  for  patronage  and  shall  doubtless  obtain  it. 

How  important  that  we  be  prepared  to  sustain  the  responsi- 
bility which  will  then  rest  upon  us.  In  selecting  us  as  medical 
advisers  our  patrons  will  intrust  us  with  interests,  compared  with 
which  all  the  wealth  of  earth  is  a  babble,  their  health,  their 
happiness,  their  lives.  We  must  be  thoroughly  equipped  in  the 
panoply  of  our  profession.  Death  the  terrific  fire,  disguised  in  all 
the  protean  forms  of  disease  in  which  he  can  approach  the  cita* 
del  of  life,  must  be  met,  foiled  in  his  aim,  and  compelled,  to  re- 
treat or  those  who  shall  favor  us  with  patronage,  our  friends  whose 
partiality  will  call  as  to  their  bedside,  yed,  even  the  members  of 
our  households,  the  objects  of  our  aflection,  will  fall  beneath  his 
stroke.  And  what  a  bitter  thought  would  that  be,  which  would  in* 
trade  upon  our  subsequent  days  of  sorrow  ;  ''  You  assumed  a 
calling  without  due  preparation  and  this  is  the  tremendous  pen* 
alty.^' 

Our  position  as  physicians  will  add  to  our  responsibilities,  by 
ezfeending  the  circle  and  increasing  the  power  of  our  moral  in- 
fluence.   No  man  in  a  community,  except  perhaps  the  Clergy- 
man, wields  so  much  power  for  good  or  evi   as  the  physician  in 
full  practice.     He  is  the  familiar  friend  and  confident  of  the 
faoiilies  he  visits.    All  look  to  him  for  those  rules  of  life  which 
regard  the  preservation  of  health,  at  least,  and  by  a  natural  as- 
sociation his  habits,  his  language,  and  his  sentiments  in  every 
respect  are  likely  to  be  copied.    How  great  is  the  obligation  for 
him  to  square  his  life  by  the  undeviating  rules  of  niioral  rectitude. 
I  trust  we  shall  follow  the  advice  of  our  honored  professor  to 
whom  we  have  just  listened;  and  particularly  that  we  shall  heed 
his  admontti<m  in  regard  to  intemperance.    Let  us  shun  the 
intoxicating  draught  which  ''biteth  like  a  serpent  and  slingeth 
like  an  adder/'  and  let  us  bid  others  beware  of  the  ruin  that 
sparkles  in  the  ^wine   cup.      Pernicious  drugs  have  slain  their 
thousands,  but  alcoholic  drinks  their  tens  of  thousands. 

Let  ub' fortify  oar  virtue  by  the  bulwark  of  a  well  grounded 
Religious  faith.  Let  us  ourselves  eqjoy  and  commend  to  others 
and  especially  to  the  dying  and  the  bereaved,  the  animating  hope 
of  a. better  life,  baded  upon  thefglorioiMi  goipel  of  the  Son  of  God. 
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The  phygician  is  also  to  an  important  extent,  responBible  for 
the  intellectual  developement  of  society. 

His  is  called  a  learned  profession  and  he  is  expected  to  be 
prompt  in  pushing  forward  every  enterprise  for  the  increase  of 
knowledge  and  the  promotion  of  science.  He  is  expected  to 
know  more  of  philosophy  and  practical  science  than  any  other 
man ;  and  to  him  are  referred  many  questions  requiring  a  correct 
and  familiar  acquaintance  with  scientific  subjects.  How  much 
isthecharacter  of  a  physician  derogated,  when  he  is  compelled 
to  confess,  or  by  a  blunder  demonstrate  his  ignorance.  Let  ub, 
my  clasmates,  adopt  the  motto  "whatever  man  has  done  man  can 
do,  and  resolve  never  to  be  behind  the  times  in  any  of  the  scien- 
tific developements  of  the  age. 

Especially  in  those  sciences  connected  directly  with  our  adopted 
calling,  let  us  be  constantly  '<  posted  up,"  and  seek  to  be  not  only 
accurate  but  profound.  Let  us  familiarize  ourselves  with  the 
histoiy  and  the  gradual  developement  of  the  faets  and  principles 
which  constitute  the  land  marks  of  enlightened  practice.  Even 
the  field  of  polemic  medical  literature  is  well  worth  a  careful 
exploration  that  we  may  profit  not  only  |by  the  wisdom,  but  also 
by  the  errors  and  follies  of  our  predecessors.  And  not  only  to  the 
past  should  we  confine  our  attendon.  The  present  should  engage 
our  efibrts,  and  futurity  should  derive  advantage  from  our  labors. 
The  Hill  of  Medical  Science  is  before  us.  The  mists  of  error  and 
prejudice*  congealed  by  the  frost  of  conservatism  have  covered 
its  side  and  its  summit  with  snow.  But  the  Sun  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  melting  the  snow  and  cleaving  the  way  for  medical 
reform.  Let  us  enter  with  boldness  the  vast  field,  and  posh  our 
researches  to  the  very  verge^of  the  forest.  Let  us  range  the  sur- 
face with  the  Botanist,  and  familiarize  ourselves  with  every 
vegetable,  from  monarch  oak  to  **  the  Hyssop  on  the  wall."  Let 
us  accompany  the  Hydropath  to  ravines,  and  bath  in  the  rivulets 
and  take  douches  in  the  cascades.  Let  us  estimate  with  Homeo- 
pathic patience  the  potency  of  matter  in  its  infinitessimal  divis- 
ibility. Let  us  analyze  the  fossil  remains  which  the  successive 
strata  of  medical  progress  have  treasured  up  for  our  use.  Let 
us  wash  away  the  sand,  and  search  for  golden  truth,  from  eveiy 
kingdom  of  nature  let  us  gather  treasures  to  enrich  the  cabinet  of 
scientific  medicine. 
Thus  shall  we  illustrate  the  principles  of  our  Eelectioiam.    Thus 
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aliall  we  assist  in  the  renovation  of  our  profession,  and  demon- 
strate the  harmony  of  true  science  with  rational  medication. 
And  although  the  verdict  of  public  opinion  has  been  well  nigh 
written,  condemning  medical  science  as  a  blighting  curse,  we  shall 
show  that  science  has  not  been  at  fault,  but  that  error  and  illosiott, 
under  the  guise  of  "  Regular  practice  "  have  poisoned  her  health 
giving  waters,  and  converted  them  into  fountains  of  disease  and 
death.  And  we  shall  be  able  to  purify  those  fountains.  To  go 
like  the  Prophet  of  old  "  to  the  spring  of  the  waters."  and  heal 
them  ^  that  there-  shall  not  be  from  thence  any  more  death  or 
barren  land." 

Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  pardon  me  for  trespassing  so  long 
upon  your  patience ;  and  permit  me  now,  in  the  name  our  class 
to  bid  you  farewell.  You  will  we  trust  from  your  central  position 
observe  our  cause  as  individuals  and  we  know  you  will  take 
an  interest  in  our  well-fare.  Let  us,  we  beseech  you,  have  the 
benefit  of  a  continued  acquaintance,  and  of  your  advice  and 
admonitions  as  occasion  may  occur.  And  may  the  Great  Dis* 
poser  of  events  bring  us  all  at  last  to  a  reunion  "  in  those  health- 
ful regions  where  'Mhe  inhabitants  never  say  we  are  sick,''  and 
where  life  immortal  beams  in  every  eye. 


PART  IL-MISCELLANEOUS  SELECTIONS. 
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HYDROCHLORIC  ACID,   AS  A  REMEDY. 


IT   6.   W.   DAVIS,  M.  D. 


I  propose  in  a  few  brief  remarks  to  call  the  attention  of  prac- 
titioners to  the  article,  Hydrochlorio  Acid,  as  being  a  valaable 
remedial  agent  in  the  treatment  of  many  forms  of  disease, 
especially  in  derangements  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  to 
^ive  ihe  result  of  its  employment  in  my  own  practice.  I  regard 
it  as  a  valuable  tonic  and  astringent,*  always  operating  prompt- 

*Pereira,  Vol.  I,  page  369,  considers  this  article  a  laxative.  He  says  it  is 
**  tonic,  refrigerant,  and  diuretic,'*  and  it "  loosens  the  bowels.'*  In  cases  of 
chronic  diarrhcea.  ulceration  following  typhus,  etc.,  we  may  suppose  that  its 
antiseptic  and  anUlkaline  properties,  and  the  aid  it  aflfbrds  in  difsstion,  ac« 
count  for  its  good  efi^ets. — Ens. 
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ly  and  kindly,  and  with  perfect  safety  txj  the  patient,  when  odi  r 
remedies  have  failed  to  produce  the  desired  result.  In  nearly  all 
derangements  of  the  digestive  organs,  where  there  is  a  debilitat- 
ed and  relaxed  state  of  the  tissues,  or  a  preponderance  of  alka* 
line  secretions,  and  not  attended  with  febrile  or  inflapunatoEy 
symptomsy  I  have  found  the  muriatic  acid  to  act  with  a 
promptness  and  certainly  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other 
article. 

The  first  case  which  induced  me  to  prescribe  the  acid,  was  that 
of  a  lady,  who,  six  months  previous  to  my  seeing  her,  had  an  at- 
tack of  acute  dysentery,  and  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  **  hard- 
ware" system  of  practice,  and  came  out  not  unscathed,  but,  with 
mucous  discharges  of  the  bowels,  occurring  from  6  to  12  times  a 
day.  The  patient  was  very  much  emaciated  bv  the  continual 
drain  from  the  system,  with  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  dryness  of 
skin,  and  all  the  symptoms  common  to  chronic  dysentery. 

The  usual  remedies  employed  in  such  cases  were  used  for  some 
length  of  time,  with  but  little  if  any  improvement,  when  I  con- 
cluded to  try  the  acid,  as  an  experiment. 

One  drachm  of  the  commereial  acid  was  diluted  with 
half  an  ounep  of  water,  and  the  patient  directed  to  take  20 
drops  in  a  half  gill  of  sweetened  water  every  sixth  hour.  This 
soon  lessened  the  frequency  of  the  discharges,  created  an  appe- 
tite, and  in  a  very  short  time  produced  a  marked  improvement 
in  all  the  symptoms.  The  acid  was  continued  for  several  weeks, 
but  only  in  sufficient  quantities  to  control  the  action  of  tii'e  bow- 
els till  they  recovered  their  usual  tone,  an  I  resumed  their  accus- 
tomed regularity.  No  other  remedy  was  used,  and  the  patient 
enjoyed  a  rapid  convalescence. 

Since  using  the  acid  in  the  above  case,  I  have  prescribed  it  in 
a  large  number  of  cases  of  chronic  dysentery  and  diarrhcea,  be- 
Bides  many  other  affections,  as  thickening  and  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal;  enlarged  tonsils;  acid 
eructations;  ulceration  of  Brunner's  and  Peyer's  patches  in 
typhus ;  colliquative  sweats,  eto. ;  and  in  my  hands  the  result  has 
been  highly  satisfactory. 

I  regard  the  hydrochloric  acid  as  being  far  preferable  to  sul- 
phuric or  nitric,  in  eases  where  an  acid  is  indicated. 

From  a  somewhat  extensive  experience  with  the  muriaied  imc^ 
tyre  of  iran^  I  am  incUned  to  the  belief  that  in  some  cases  it 
ivould  be  preferable  to  the  diluted  acid,  especially  in  those  cases 
wheve  the  fi^TUginous  preparations  are  admissible. — JEc,  Jour,  of 
Med. 

{Prof.  J.  Kiiig  has  used  the  tr.  of  iron,  somewhat  extensively, 
and  has  found  it  highly  useful  in  many  forms  of  the  dis- 
eases above  named,  as  well  as  in  many  others.  See  £c.  Med. 
Jour.  vol.  iv.  p.  141.     n.] 
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IHOPE  AND  HAPPINESS. 

in  tke  old  phrenological  system,  a  large  portion  of  the -superior 
surface  of  the  brain  is  assigned  to  an  organ  which  is  called  Hope. 
In  this  there  are  two  errors,  although  not  of  a  fundamental  charac- 
ter. The  space  assigned  to  the  organ  is  too  large  and  too  remote 
from  the  median  line,  occupying  nearly  the  region  of  Love,  while 
tke  function  which  is  ascribed  is  t>f  rather  too  intelleotualu  char- 
acter. 

There  is  undoubtediy  sudi  an  element  as  hope  in  human  nature;, 
but  much  of  what  is  commonly  called  hope  does  not  bcflong  to  the 
organ  wthich  is  called  by  that  name.  The  imaginative  looking  to  the 
future^  the  scheming  and  ideal  reveries  vrfiich  are  indulgeriin  by  those 
of  broad  foreheads,  arise  from  the  activity  of  the  intellect,  rather 
than  from  any  affettffveDrgan.  There  is  also  a  species  of  hope 
which  arises  from  the  strength  of  the  impulses,  and  energy  of  the 
desires:;  every:  Strang  desire  or  impuhe,  creating  a  disposition  to 
hope  for  the  acc(nn]9lishment  of  its  purposes. 

The  true  function  of  the  coronal  organ  called  Hope,  is  not 
merely  to  form  pieasine  anticipations,  but  to  produce  a  happy  and  ^ 
pleasant  mood  of  mind,  which  may  enable*  us  to  enjoy  all  thxt  is 

tood,  either  in  the  future  or  in  the  present.  If  the  development  of 
(ope  be  associated  with  large  intellectual  organs,  especially  with  a 
broad  forehead,  the  effect  will  be  to  produce  a  constant  indulgf'nce 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  audpleasing  of  pict'ures  of  future 
life.  But  if  the  intellectual,  imaginative  and  foreseeing  organs  are  de> 
iective,  the  org.int>f  Hope  shows  itself  chiefly,  not  in  brilliant  an- 
ticipations, but  in  a  calm,  cheerful  andhappy  spirit,  which  renders 
the  pnesMit  agreeable  without  reference  to  future 'anticipitions.  In 
fact,  tke  organ  of  Hope  should  be  regarded,  not  as  the  organ  of  an- 
ticipatioji,  but  as  the  or^^n  of  contented  serenity  and  happiness. 

The  common  conceptioa  that  the  oi^on  of  Hope  leads  to  bold  and 
hazardous  adventures,  or  eives  a  pr0dispo:^ition  to  gambling  and 
recJiless  adventure,  is  highly  erroneous.  If  this  were  the  case,  the 
organ  would  not  he  entitled  to  its  high  position  in  the  moral  region. 
But  for  from  favoring  the  gambling  propensity,  it  produces  a  degree 
of  serenity  and  moral  elevation,  ^aik  would  be  entirely  adverse  to 
framing.  Indeed,  the  word  hope  is  scarcely  an  appropriate  name 
lor  the  function  of  the  organ.  The  word  happiness  is  perhaps 
jaearer  its  true  character. 

In  looking  over  the  brain,  we  find  that  every  function  or  tend- 
ency culminates  to  its  highest  development  at  a  particular  locality  ; 
Tor  example,  in  reference  to  happiness,  we  find  that  while  the  in- 
ferior half  of  the  brain  contains  many  organs  which  originate 
positive  misery,  its  superior  and  anterior  portions  are  the  sources 
of   emotions  and  iaculties  which  all  pronste  our  happiness,  the 
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inentiil  action^  being  more  and  more  pleasant  as  we  approach  the  up- 
per surface  of  the  brain,  and  enbninating  to  fbe  highest  degree  of 
pleasure  or  ecstasy  in  the  region  wHicb  we  recognize  as  Hope. 

The  character  of  this  organ  may  be  described  by  reference  to  those 
m  whom  it* predominates.  Withia  large  organ  of  Hope,  the  mind* 
is  in  a  more  active  and  buoyant  condition  ;>we  are  slow  to  recognize- 
unpleasant  and  depressing  influences,  and  consequently  our  thoughts 
are  pleasant.  Whatever  evils  may  exist  in  society  make  but  little 
impression  upon  our  minds,  because  if  we  even  distinctly  recognize 
their  existence,  we  recognize  also  the  laws  and  principles  of  natufe,. 
which  ensure  their  ultimate  removal.  With  a  predominant  organ' 
of  Hope,  we  do  not  recognize  anything  in  nature  as  essentially  or 
pennanently  evil,  nor  can  we  believe  that  a  future  life  in  the  spirit 
world  will  present  much  of  anything  horrible,  or  truly  miserable. 
In  short,  a  predominant  organ  of  Hope  leads  to  Universalism  in  re- 
ligion^.and  to  Optimism  m  philosophy^  as  well  as  to  many  other 
peculiar  views  and  courses  of  action. 

The  proper  understanding,  therefore,  of  the  organ  of  Hope  requires- 
that  we  should  contemplate  its  existence  in  each  of  its  several 
spheres  of  manifestation,  viz : 

1.  Hope  as  an  organ  of  Philosophy  j^nd  Scisncb. 

2.  Hope  as  an  organ  of  RELiojkoN. 

3.  Hope  as  an  organ  of  Virtue  or  Moral  Excellencx. 

4.  Hope  as  an  organ  of  Happiness. 

5.  Hope  as  an  organ  appertaining  to  Phtsioloqt. 

6.  Hope  as  an  organ  affecting  Gov  ERNMEicr,  Society  and  Educa-^ 

TIOW. 

7.  Hope  as  an  organ  of  Eteriial  PRooRESsioif. 

1.     As  an  organ  of  Philosophy  and  Science,  I  might  quote  the 
sentiment  of  Herschel,  that  the  true  philosopher  should  be  ready  to 
Believe  all  things  not  improbablcr  and  to  hope  all  things  not  im- 
possible.     If  the  world  be  in  reality  full  of  the  works  of  Divine 
Benevolence,   and  if  all  nature   be  full   of  an  intense  upsoaring 
vitality,  the  manifestation  of  which  demonstrates  the  law  of  pro- 
gress,  no  one  is  capable  of  comprehending  the  divine  plan  and  in- 
terpreting in  the  right  spirit  the  phenomena  of  life,  of  nature,  and 
of  histbrv,  who  has  not  in  himself  the  faculty  or  emotion  which  en- 
ables ana  induces  him  to  recognize  readily  and  with  pleasure  the 
evidences  of  that'  divine  benignity,  and  the  ever  new  and  varied  forms 
in  which  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  progress  of  the  race.    The  stem- 
and  gloomy  spiriti  devoid  of  Hope,  is  not  in  harmony  with  a  world 
of  sunshine  and  ^owth.     Philosophy  and  Science,  cultivated  in 
fuch  a  spirit,  are  incapable  of  rising  above  a  dead  and  ice-bound 
materialism.  The  antagonist  of  Hope,  the  animal  organs  of  the  base 
0   the  brain^  are  therefore  continually  at  war  with  the  progress  of 
elevated  philosophy.    They  may  tolerate  the  cultivation  of  the 
physical  sciences,  but  they  detest  all  knowledge  which  is  bajrond  or 
at  ove^direct  demonstration  to  the  senses. 
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[  Hope  assists  us  iu  recognizing  the  possibility  that,  among  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  properties  of  matter  we  may  find  the  means 
of  improving  our  mechanic  arts,  attaining  results  which  machinery 
',  has  not  heretofore  attained,  bringing  new  agents  into  the  aj^rvice 
^  of  man,  diminishing  the  necessity  for  labor,  and  increasing  our 
I    success  in  resisting  disease,  poverty,  and  all  the  evils  of  society. 

With  such  a  feeling,  eagerly  desiring  and  prepare  to  received  or 

f    recognize  such  improvemento,  the  intellect  becomes  vigilant  in  seek- 

[    ing  them  and  ready  to  recognize  every  hint  which  may  assist  in  at- 

,    taining  such  results.    But  when  the  opposite  feeling  prevails,  there 

is  no  presentiment  that  great  and  beneficial  improvements  are  possi- 

,    ble,  no  willingness  to  perceive  their  tnith  when  demonstrateo,  and 

no  capacity  to  gather  up  the  illustrative  facts  and  hints  by  which 

nature  invites  us  to  farther  research.     Thus  it  is  that  the  organ  of 

Hope  becomes  a  constant  stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  elevated 

philosophy  and  to  the  progressive  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of 

science. 

In  the  absence  of  Hope  we  may  have  science  more  exact  than 
comprehensive — and  philosophy  so  deficient  in  compreheastveness 
as  to  be  essentially  false — systems  of  philo80{rfiy,  whieh  take  no 
cognizance  of  the  highest  faculties  of  numan  nature,  and  systems 
of  morals  based  upon  the  idea  that  all  men  are  intensely  and  purely 
selfish,  or  opon  the  still  greater  delusion  that  moral  science  or  moral 
principles  should  contemplate  merely  inflexible  laws  or  rules  of  ac- 
tion without  any  regard  whatever  to  human  happiness. 

All  of  these  lamentable  errors  have  heretofore  prevailed  in  the 
world  with  an  extensive  and  pernicious  influence,  and  all  of  them 
are  in  active  operation  at  the  present  time.  They  must  continueto 
be  influential  for  evil  until  a  vast  amount  of  enlightenment  has  been 
diflRised,'or  until  in  the  progress*o(  the  world,  and  the  moral  eleva- 
tion of  the  race,  the  animal  organs  become  less  active  and  cease 
to  pervert  the  operations  of  the  reflective  intellect. 

At  the  present  time,  science  (and  especially  anthropological  set* 
ence)  lacks  comprehensiveness.  Anthropology  is  indeed  so  deficient 
in  comprehensiveness  as  to  be  fall  of  glarinjg  errors.  There  is  no 
generally  esteemed  system  of  philosophy  which  takes  cognizance  of 
the  highest  powers  of  the  human  mind  and.body,  or  pretends  to  ex- 
plain the  clairvoyant  and  other  forms  of  intuitive  power— the  spnU 
ual  faculty  and  other  powers  that  transcend  the  limits  of  daily  and 
familiar  experience. 

The  speculation  that  all  men  are  purely  selfish,  although  it  may 
not  be  the  doctrine  of  the  majority  of  philosophers,  has  a  vast  deal 
of  practical  influence  amonff  men  of  political  and  business  pursuxtSy 
irho  often  cultivate  the  seifisn  and  gloomy  passions  until  they  lose  the 
!>ure9  elevated  sentiment^  of  dieir  early  life,  and  by  learning  to  regard 
iVBvy  man  as  essentially  selfish,  beeome  eraentially  semsh  them- 
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The  same  stern  and  gloomy  spirit  operating  upon  moral  philosO' 
phy,  destroying  the  warm  feeling  of  benevolence,  teaches  us  to 
regard  morals  as  a  matter  of  stoical  or  puritanical  rules,  instead  of 
being  the  science  of  human  happiness.  Hence,  at  the  present  time, 
our  political  and  religious  fanatics — our  uItra*conscientious  men, 
who,  having  convinced  themselves  that  the  great  duty  of  the  moral' 
ist  is  not  to  render  mankind  as  happy  as  possible,  but  to  establish  a 
set  of  cast-iron  rules,  are  determined  as  the  very  desperadoes  of  AxxtXy 
who  love  to  exclaim,  *^  Fiai  jusiitia  rtifl/ e«/«m,'' (Let  justice  be 
done  though  the  heavens  fafl) — are  determined  to  maintain  eveiy 
jot  and  tittle  of  their  principle  or  rule  of  action,  although  it  should 
result  in  the  destruction  of  that  human  hawiness  for  which  alone 
moral  rules  exist.  They  forget  in  their  zeal  that  a  principle  which 
in  its  aggregate  operation  is  destructive  to  the  welfare  of  society,  is 
not  a  moral  principle  at  all|  but  merely  a  subordinate  rule  of  action 
which  may  be  in  some  cases  clearly  o^>osed  to  the  highest  moral 
law. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning — ^a  moral  desperado,  adopting  temper* 
anceas  his  favorite  virtue,  becomes  convinced  that  every  act  tending 
to  intemperance  is  absolutely,  totally  and  universally  sinful  or  wron£« 
To  partake  of  light  wine,  cider^  or  beer,  he  considers  essentially 
wrong,  and  therefore  he  attaches  to  such  an  act  almost  as  great  a 
degree  of  odium  as  to  crimes  against  property  or  life.  The  glass 
t  wine  may  be  entirely  harmless  or  even  beneficial  to  the  person 
who  drinks  it,  and  may  have  no  otjectionable  effect  upon  him,  out  the 
moral  desperado  has  no  disposition  to  judge  of  an  act  oy  its  good  or  bad 
results,  ne  considers  the  act  as  either  right  or  wrong,  according  to 
tills  iron  rule — if  right,  no  combination  of  circumstances  can  make 
it  wrong,  and  if  contrary  to  his  rule  of  action,  he  would  rather 
sacrifice  the  welfare  of  a  nation  than  permit  the  violation  of  a  rule 
which  he  elevates  to  the  dignity  of  a  moral  principle.  He  forgets 
that  moral  rules  are  only  generalizations  from  experience  and  rea- 
son, to  teach  us  what  course  of  action  is  really  and  permanently 
conducive  to  the  general  welfare  of  our  fellow-beings,  and  that  when 
any  moral  rule  of  action  produces  a  preponderance  of  evil,  we  are 
eitner  mistaken  in  the  rule  or  mistaken  in  its  application. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  fanatical  advocate  of  iioerty  of  individual 
action  lays  it  down  as  an  inflexible  rule  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  in- 
dividual shall  never  be  violated,  and  that  government  has  no  riahi  to 
interfere  with  the  consumption  of  alcohoL  Hence  W  is  aknost 
ready  to  rise  in  arms  to  prevent  government  from  violating  indi- 
vidual riffbts,  by  arresting  the  liquor  traffic.  To  enforce  his  ideas  of 
liberty,  he  would  sustain  a  traffic  which  destroys  thousands  of  lives 
and  millions  of  property. 

The  stem  sfHrit  to  which  I  have  alluded,  as  the  source  of  this 
conscientious  and  puritanical  bigotry,  does  not  originate  exclusively 
in  the  gloomy  and  desperate  region  of  the  kuin,  but  is  also  largely 
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derived  from  the  region  of  combativenes?,  which  expressly  tends  to 
produce  stern,  stubborn,  unpitying  rules  of  action,  instead  of  the  mild 
and  genial  principles  suggested  by  true  benevolence. 

The  antagonists  of  the  combative  and  desperate  organs— the 
benevolent,  hopeful  and  social  sentiments,  teach  us  to  love  our  fel- 
low-beings ana  to  pursue  their  welfare  under  all  circumstances  and 
in  everj'  variety  of  modes,  not  discarding  either  moral  principles  or 
moral  rules,  for  they  point  out  the  best  means  of  attainingthe  object, 
but  adopting  principles  of  a  comprehensive  character  which  are 
universally  true,  and  varying  our  modes  of  proceedure  with  infinite 
tact  and  delicacy,  as  varying  circumstances  may  require,  attaching 
to  every  act  an  importance  proportioned  merely  to  its  bearing  on 
human  welfare. 

We  have  an  example  of  the  same  error  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine ;  the  influence  ot  the  animal  organs  of  the  combative  and  desper- 
ate region,  in  perverting  benevolent  principles  into  absurd  and  inflexi- 
ble rules.  Evils  of  ad  incalculable  amount  have  been  inflicted  onman- 
kind  by  the  indiscriminate  administration  of  powerful  drugs,  produc- 
ing in  many  cases  poisonous,  rather  than  sanative  effects.  To  coua 
teract  these  evils,  a  large  number  of  practitioners  in  America  have- 
adopted  a  reform,  which  proposes  to  dispense  with  poisonous  prac- 
tice. The  most  judicious  reiormers  simply  adopt  the  rule  of  reject- 
ing every  method  of  treatment  which  produces  inferior  and  unsatis- 
factory results,  rejecting  positively  remedies  which  cannot  be  safely 
used,  and  rejecting  in  every  case,  remedies  and  measures  which  do 
not  produce  the  best  attainable  results.  These  are  the  principles  of 
the  party  known  as  Eclectics.  Others,  however,  notproperly  ap- 
preciatine  general  principles,  but  adopting  instead,  inffexible  rules, 
decide  that  it  is  moralty  wron^  to  administer  remedies  called 
poisons — ^forgetting  that  the  administration  of  medicine  is  ri^ht  or 
wrong  only  as  it  produces  good  or  evil  effects.  All  medicines  if 
used  to  excess  become  poisonous  or  destructive,  and  a  rejection  of 
all  substances  capable  of  producing  poisonous  effects  would  be  a 
rejection  of  all  medicines.  A  blind  assault  upon  valuable  medi- 
cines, for  which  no  substitutes  have  been  provided,  manifests  the 
same  animal  impulse  which  pulls  down  churches  and  convents,  be- 
cause the  buildings  have  been  used  for  corrupt  or  superstitious  pur- 
poses. The  moral  sentiments  never  prompt  to  any  such  indis- 
criminate warfare,  and  as  the  world  becomes  better  and  wiser,  all 
the  medicinal  agencies  in  nature  will  be  rendered  tributary  toman. 

I  need  not  farther  multiply  examples,  every  one  can  find  in  his 
his  own  experience  examples  of  individuals  who  endeavor  with 
dogmatic  violence  to  enforce  an  arbitrary  code  of  duty,  entirely 
regardless  of  the  good  or  evil  that  results.  The  inferior  organs 
cannot  rise  above  the  conception  of  arbitrary  rules,  to  the  concep- 
tion of  benevolent  principles  of  action.  This  subject  is  but  partially 
developed — I  must  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
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2.  Hope,  as  m  organ  of  Relioioiy. — ^The  stem  and  gloorov 
spirit,  which  perverts  and  contracts  Science  and  Philosophy,  is  still 
more  efficient  in  perverting  Religion;  for  Hope  is  one  of  the  high- 
est religious  organs,  and  when  its  antagonist  rules  the  character, 
Religion  assumes  a  Satanic  form. 

The  antagonist  of  Hope  is  Desperation,  an  organ  which  looks 
upon  everything  as  evil — upon  nature,  man  and  God,  as  combined 
against  us — which  renders  life  an  unceasing  struggle  against  ene- 
mies, difficulties  and  dangers,  and  which,  disabling  us  from  the  per- 
ception of  anything  goo^  or  pleasing,  leaves  us  either  overwhelmed 
by  difficulties  and  oespair,  or  struggling  with  convulsive  energy 
against  overwhelming  obstacles.  The  character  produced  is  ex- 
pressed by  our  familiar  words  Desperado  and  Wketch.  As 
Hope  is  the  organ  of  the  highest  happiness,  calmness  and  serenity; 
Desperation  is  the  organ  of  the  lowest  and  most  intense  forms'of 
misery,  ever  restless,  fierce  and  forced  on  by  Satanic  passion  to  un- 
scrupulous crime. 

The  influence  of  this  gloomy  passion  upon  Religion  is  such 
as  almost  to  reverse  its  proper  character.  Instead  of  beholding  in 
nature  a  system  of  progressive  divine  benevolence,  it  recognises  hu- 
man life  as  a  period  ot  painful  toil,  transacted  beneath  the  horrible 
shadow  of  ever-impending  death.  Instead  of  recoc^nizing  death  as 
a  natural  step  of  transition  to  a  higher  spiritual  lile,  it  looks  upon 
death  as  the  sum  of  all  evils,  and  the  grave  as  the  concentration  of 
all  horrors.  Instead  of  regarding  the  future  spiritual  life  as  better 
than  the  present  material  existence ;  it  sees  in  the  spirit  land  a  realm 
of  cloudy  horrors,  where  miserable  souls,  if  they  exist  at  all,  wan- 
der about  amid  chaos  and  darkness  harassed  by  legions  of  demons, 
and  exposed  to  the  crushing  thunderbolts  of  an  angry  and  malig- 
nant Deity. 

The  God  suggested  by  the  organ  of  Hope  is  a  being  whose  love 
extends  through  the  universe  like  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  God 
suggested  by  Desperation  is  a  powerful  but  malignant  being  who 
takes  a  delight  in  creating  man  for  endless  misery — who  creates  him 
expressly  with  a  view  to  vicious  conduct  during  his  uncultivated 
ignorance,  and  who  makes  the  errors  of  his  own  CTeatiire,  which 
were  brought  about  by  himself,  a  pretext  for  inflicting  unlimited 
misery. 

Whether  the  God  of  Desperation  or  the  God  of  Hope  most 
resembles  the  God  of  the  Universe,  may  be  determinedT  by  the 
question,  whether  the  religious  or  the  criminal  organs  are  best 
adapted  to  teach  us  the  nature  of  the  Deity?  If  none  but  the  pure 
in  heart  see  God — ^if  holiness  of  life  may  elevate  us  to  spiritual 
communion,  the  attributes  of  Deity  must  be  those  which  are  conso- 
nant with  our  highest,  not  our  lowest  organs. 

How  much  or  this  Satanic  religion  the  world  has  had,  and  how 
terribly  this  Devil-God  of  the  animal  organs  has  led  the  worid  in 
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its  past  career  of  anrar,  butchery,  degpotism  and  ignorance,  history, 
alas!  too  fully  reveals.  We  need. not  goHo  histoid.  The  nations 
that  now  prdfess  reli^on,  and  pay  millions  to  church  establish- 
ments, profess  to  believe  that  God  sanctions  the  employment  of 
millions  of  men  as  hireling  homicides,  spending  their  lives  in  bru- 
tal ignorance,  knowing  no  other  end  in  life  than  to  slaughter 
'whomsoever  they  are  commanded  to  kill. 

The  conception  of  the  Deity  as  a  bein?  who  governs  the  world 
by  arbitrary  and  malignant  rules,  instead  of  benevolent  principles 
and  plans,  is  a  conception* to* which  the  animal  organs  clin^  witk 
tenacity.  Mow  much  the  popular  theology  is  perverted  by  this 
conception,  I  need  not  discuss.  The  influence  of  an  evil  dogma  ia 
not  confined  to  the  o[nnion8,  but  extends  'to  the  lives  of  those  who 
receive  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  depravity  of  God  necessarily  tends 
to  produce  depravity  in  man.  He  who  worships  a  tyrannical  and 
malignant  being  cannot  well  escape  becoming  rather  t)rranmcal  and 
malignant  himself.  The  great  example  which  he  keeps  continually 
before  his  mind,  and  endeavors  to  imitate  insensibly  modifies  his 
nature.  Hence  the  believers  in  the  tyranny  andtmalignity  of  God 
necessarily  become  tyrannical  and  malignant  in  their  own  disposi- 
tions. They  delight  to  uphold  their  church  by  the  power  of  the 
bayonet,  and  if  they  are  not  sustained  by  military  power  they  will 
Jiate  and  persecute  in  private  life  all  who  do  not  submit  to  their  dic- 
tatorial absurdities.  On  the  contrary,  all  whose  ideas  of  Deity  are 
derived  from  the  inspiration  of  the  moral  and  religious  organs  of 
which  Hope  is  the  centre,  are  characterized  by  toleration  and  gen- 
tleness; using  moral  power  instead  of  brute  force,  to  propagate 
their  opinions,  and  deriving  from  their  religion  a  continual  impulse 
to  deeas  of  true  philanthropy. 

3.  Hops,  as  an  organ  of  Virtue  or  moral  excellence,  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  group  of  organs  from  which  our  4iighest  and  best  im- 
pulses arise,  and  by  its  activity  it  sustains  all  the  surrounding 
organs  in  pleasant  activity.  Hope  ever  points  upward  and  onward ; 
and  however  difficult  the  task  which  duty  imposes,  it  enables  us  to 
approach  it  in  a  pleasant  and  happy  spirit  Hopt*  is  the  organ  of 
moral  heroism — not  of  military  adventure,  but  of  that  consecration 
of  self  to  the  weliare  of  others,  which  is  possible  only  to  him  in 
whom  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  happiness  exists,  rendering  kim 
independent  of  the  necessity  of  devotmg  his  energies  to  procuring 
luxurious  gratifications.  The  man  whose  fierce  and  gloomy  nature 
keeps  every  selfish  passion  in  constant  activity — whose  avarice, 
ambition  and  sensuality  are  strong,  and  who,  void  of  internal  re- 
sources, depends  entirely  upon  external  means,  upon  feasting,  fine 
equipage,  flattery  and  public  honors  for  his  happiness,  is  incapable 
of  doing  much  good  to  his  fellow-beings;  his  energies  are  mortgaged 
to  his  selfishness,  and  his  life  is  useless  to  mankind.  It  were  bet- 
ter for  the  world  that  he  had  never  lived* 
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Iri'speakiii^  of  Hbpe  as  an  organ  of  \Qrtue,  we^ay  reftlisethot 
the  name  which  has  oeen  retained  for  if  is  inadequate  to  conveying 
a  correct  conception  of  its  functions.  Its  trne  character  is  ven^ 
nearly  akin  to  universal  love,  a  love  which  embraces  all  things,  and 
sees  God  in  all.  With  such  a  sentiment  we  can-scarcely  avoid  ke. 
inpr  kind  to»all,  as  w^^see  nolhing  to  excite  any  unkind  fetlings,  and 
if  the  path  of  duty  be  one  of  self-sacrifice,. as  itns  commonly  called,, 
this  glorious  faculty  conveits  an  act  of  self-sacriA^e  into  an  act  of 
iuRurious  pleasure.  The  renunciation^  of  lftxtiri«s  and  external 
aids  to  enjoyment  only  developes  morefuU^  our  internal  resources, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself  is  welcomed  witb^entlrusiasni. 

Hope  is  preeminently  the  ovgan^of  AfXamiDou.  It  reveals  a 
spiritual  immortality,,  which  renders  adeparture  from  this  mnterial 
sphere  far  from  sad  or  painful.  Na}\.  more,  in  its  highest  excite- 
ment it  produces  an  ecstasy  or  trance,  in  which  we  become  uncon- 
scious of  the  body,  and  pass  into  an  apparent  or  sometimes  even  a 
real  death.  The  martyrs  of  religion «  who  have  in  times  past  {^one 
(riumpHantlythroughithe  ordeal  of  death  at  the  lie ry  stake  were  sus- 
tained by  the  high  enthusiasm  of  Hbpe,  and  in  some  cases  also  by 
its  ecstatic  power  in  lifting  them  above  tile  consciousness  of  bodily 
sufferihg. 

4.  That  Hope  is  preenrinently  the  organ  of  Happinrss,  and  that 
by  cultivating  the  gtonp  of  organs  to  wmcH*it  belongs^  we  promote 
our  own  true  interests,. and  immediate  as  well  as  permanent  enjoy- 
ment, constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  propositions  of 
Neurology. 

As  happiness^  either  is  or  should  be  the  supreme  aim  of  every 
human  being,-,  mankind  are  deeply  interested  to  understand  the 
secret  of  its  attainment  and  retention.  And  if,  as  D  can  demoxv 
strate,.the  highest  degree  of  bappiness  of  which  the  huma»>coB6ti- 
fiition  is  susceptible^arises  from  the  action  of  the  coronal  ot^ds  in 
the  midst  of  which*  Ht)pe  is  located,  this  fact  becomes  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to*  the  cause  of  good  morals,,  and  social  happiness 
Moreover,,  as  Hope,,  Virtue,  and  Happiness  are  thus  intimately 
associated^,  it*  becomes  obvious  that  it*  is  our  duty  to  cultivate  a 
Ittppy  temperament,,  as  well  as  to  do  deeds  of  kindness.  We 
should  regard  all  harsh,  stem,  gloomy  feelings  as  positively  vicious 
in  their  tendency,  and  be  ashamed  of  our  discontent  and  melancho- 
ly, as  well  as  of  our  vices.  Happiness  belongs  to  the  higher  or- 
gans alone,  and  is  itself  a  virtue,  for  it  is  continually  doin:^  ^ood ; 
not  only  is  the  happy  man  enabled,  as  already  explained,  to  be  a 
hero  in  benevolence  and  self-sacrifice,  but  he  is  continually,  with- 
out effort,  pourino;  forth  a  stream  of  beneficence.  Every  human 
quality  is  inevitably  contagious,  and  as  the  mirthful  man  propa- 
gates smiles,  or  the  combative  man  quarrels  throughout  the  com- 
munity;, so  the  happy  man  imparts  happiness,  and.  is  an  unconr 
scioos  blessing,  wherever  his  inHueniiie  is  felt^ 
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The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  a  state  of  the  highest  virtue  or  hap« 
p  nessi  and  he  who  bj  his  own  moral  elevation  reaches  this  king- 
dom and  brings  down  its  blessings  abundantly  to  his  fellow-beings, 
I  crforms  the  noblest  service  in  his  power. 

5.  The  organ  of  Hope,  as  an  organ  appertaining  to  physiology, 
exerts  a  verv  important  and  peculiar  influence  upon  our  bodily  con- 
st itution.  The  region  of  Hope  has  a  happy  or  anodyne  influence 
upon  the  body  as  well  as  upon  the  mind;  it  produces  a  tranquil 
serenity,  removing  irritation  and  restlessness,  substituting  pleasant 
for  unpleasant  sensations.  Narcotic  and  anodyne  medicines  oper- 
ate upon  tlMS  region  of  the  brain,  and  thus  by  the  pleasure,  good 
n-Hure,  happiness  and  tranquillity  which  they  produce,  become 
verv  attractive  to  those  who  acquire  the  habit  of  using  them.  This 
re|;ion  bein^  pleasant,  and  exhilirating  to  the  mind,  is  calculated 
to  sustain  the  coi>stitution  against  nervous  depression,  by  sustain- 
ing the  cerebral  and  mental  powers,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  ant 
tagonistic  or  sedative  to  animal  life,  tending  to  exalt  the  mental,  a- 
^he  expense  of  the  pbysical,  which  is  the  general  tendency  of  nar- 
coti ;  or  nervous  stimulants.  Indeed,  the  speciflc  antagonist  of  phys- 
iological vitality  lies  in  the  region  of  Hope.  Desperation  and 
Vitality  lie  together  in  the  basis  of  the  brain,  locating  externally 
an  •  nch  behind  the  body  of  the  mastoid  process  (or  two  inches  be- 
hind the  lower  extremity  of  the  ear,)  while  Hope  and  Mortality 
lie  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  brain  exterior  to  Religion,  be- 
tween Philanthropy  and  Love — Integrity  lying  behind— Sociabil- 
ity,. Faith,  and  Benevolence  before  it. 

1  llus  we  perceive,  that  by  the  constitution  of  the  brain,  animal 
life  and  passions,  with  their  violent,  gloomy  tendencies,  are  antag- 
onistic to  that  moral  and  spiritual  power,  wlfiich,  in  proportion  as  it 
i  s  developed^  subdues  and  regulates  the  animal-  force.  Tnis  spiritual 
powe  ,  when  sufiiciently  excited,  entirely  arrests  the  animal  force, 
as  we  observe  in  trance  and  ecstasy,  produced  by  religious  excite . 
ment  or  Mesmeric  processes. 

These  philosophical  facts  enable  us  to  understand  why  extreme 
joy  suddenly  and  pleasantly  arrests  the  progress  of  life,  and  why 
the  tender  emotions  are  so  subduing  to  the  physical  constitution ; 
why  mental  excitement  exhausts  the  physiological  vitality,,  es* 
pecially  when  the  hif(her  emotions  are  involved,  ami  why  the  sterner 
passions  invigorate  the  corporeal  frame» 

In  these  hasty  sketches  of  the  functions  of  the  region  of  Hof-e, 
based  upon  experimental  investigations  of  the  brain,  I  am  aware 
there  may  be  much  that  will  be  somewhat  strange,  and  not  alto- 
gether  clear  to  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  which 
would  indeed  require  a  long  and  elaborate  essay  for  their  thorough 
demonstration. 

6.  Hope,  as  an  organ  affecting  Go<vkrnmknt  and  Education,  is 
stlU  the    same  Lene&cent  agency.     The  gloomy  dogmas  wb'cb 
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teach  that  mankind  are  incapable  of  self-government,  and  ieq[oire 
despots  with  annies  assisted  by  the  terrors  of  a  gloomy  superstitian 
to  Keep  them  in  abject  servility,  are  dispelled  by  Hope,  which 
teaches,  like  Thomas  JeflSgrson,  and  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, a  reliance  upon  the  self-protecting,  and  self-elevating  power 
of  mankind.  It  substitutes  moral  for  {Hiysical  force,  alike  in  gov- 
ernment and  in  education,  and  conjures  up  no  spectres  of  anarchy 
and  ruin,  to  frighten  us  into  the  crushing  circle  of  despotism. 
Hope  suggests  the  possibility  of  every  species  of  improvement,  and 
delights  in  Utopian  anticipations.  The  sense  of  future  elevation 
and  improvement,  which  it  gives  us,  may  be  fallacious,  as  all  ether 
sentiments,  if  not  guided  by  a  discriminating  judgment,  but  when 
cooperating  with  a  vigorous  and  enlightened  reasoning  faculty,  it 
enaoles  us  to  enjoy  that  truthful  anticipation  of  future  improvements, 
from  which  the  majority  of  mankind  have  heretofore  been  debarred. 
7.  Hope  is  the  organ  of  Eternal  Prooaessiok  and  elevation; 
not  only  pointing  upward,  but  sustaining  our  elevation  Tihrougb- 
out  life  it  subdues  tne  animal,  and  elevates  the  spiritual  nature,  and 
finally,  it'perfect$  its  terrestrial  mission,  by  sevenng  from  the  worn- 
out  body  the  soaring  spirit,  which  it  has  fitted  for  its  new  home, 
in  which  unclogged  by  terrestrial  obstructions,  Hope  or  Happiness 
reigns  supreme,  pouring  back  a  benignant  influence  upon  the 
dwellers  of  Earth,  but  still  rising,  in  tiie  progressive  ascension  of 
spiritual  life,  to  serener  spheres  of  being  more  remote  from  mat- 
ter and  passion,  and  nearer  to  God,  to  unmeasured  happiness «  and 
to  the  infinity  of  creation,  and  creative  power. — Jouraal  of  Man. 


CITY  BILLS  OF  MORTALITY  FOE  1860-61. 

Populalion.  Deaths.  per  ct 

New  York,   1860, 515,597  20,865  1  in  25 

Philadelphia,  1850, 408,815  8,841  1   in  46 

Baltimore,  1851,         .     .  '  .     .     .     .     186,048  4,539  1   in  3a 

Boston,        1851 136,871  2.851  1   in  35 

New  York  and  Boston  are  ports  which  receive  the  direct  emigration 
•of  foreigners  to  a  greater  extent  than  Philadelpha  and  Baltimore,  and 
the  greater  mortality  in  that  class  of  inhabitants  explains  the  fact  of  th« 
greater  per  centage  of  deaths  existing  in  those  cities. 

Quadruple  Bibth. — A  young  woman  in  Cork  was  lately  deliver(;d  of 
two  boys  and  two  girls  at  one  birth.  The  mother  is)  reported  well,  and 
the  little  ones  all  still  "  kicking." — Exchange. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  a  Mrs.  D.,  of  this  State,  (Ohio,)  who 
gave  birth  to  five,  four  of  whom  lived  to  adult  age. 

We  also  know  another  lady,  Mrs.  C,  who  gave  birth  to  tbb£k,  all  of 
whom  as  well  as  the  mother,  died  before  the  third  day.  K. 
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ECLECTICISM  AND  EXCLUSIVISM. 


BT   M.    M.    ROGERS,   M.  D. 


What  is  Eclecticism?  It  means  selecting,  from  various  sys- 
tems and  sources,  such  principles  as  are  considered  sound  and 
correct,  without  being  limited  to  any  speciality  or  exclusive  the- 
ory. In  medidlnCy  in  means  selecting  from  various  exclusive  sys- 
tems of  practice,  such  as  HomoBopathy,  Hydropathy,  Botani- 
cism,  Uroscopia,  et«.,  all  such  principles  as  are  well  established, 
and  applying  them  in  practice. 

Who,  then,  are  the  Eclectics?  (1.)  Certainly  those  who  draw 
from  all  the  fields  of  science,  from  all  systems,  and  from  all  the 
kingdoms  of  nature,  all  substances  and  resources  by  which  dis- 
ease can  be  cured  or  alleviated;  those  who  reject  no  truth,  and 
refuse  no  useful  remedy. 

The  "Old  School,"  or  rather  the  on/y  scfuxJ  of  medicine,  em- 
braces the  teaceings  of  all  true  science,  and  is  not  a  system 
founded  upon  narrow  or  exclusive  theory. 

Who,  then,  are  the  exclusives?  (2.)  Certainly  not  those  who 
accept  all  medical  truths,  but  those  who  reject  certain  well  estab- 
lishe J  principles  and  practices ;  those  who  reject  and  condemn 
certain  remedies,  such  as  mercury,  arsenic,  antimony,  venesec- 
tion, etc.,  and  confine  themselves  to  exclusive  means  and 
medicines. 

But  here  arises  a  question,  (which  we  shall  not  attempt.to  dis-> 
cuss,)  as  to  what  is  trucy  and  what  is  cnvncons  in  our  creed 

If  a  very  small  minority  of  the  members  of  a  church  take  ex- 
ception to  certain  articles  in  the  creed,  and  then  recede  and  form 
the  new  church,  which  excludes  the  offensive  articles — who  are 
Exclusives,"  and  who  are  the  "liberals?"  (3.)  And  does  not 
secession  prove  the  majority  to  be  infidel  or  heretical?  Does  it 
not  rather  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  schismatics  are  in 
error?  and  must  the  majority  be  forced  to  follow  them  ?  or 
adopt  the  new  faith,  or  be  denounced  as  hypocrites  or  fools,  or 
shall  they  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  enjoy  their  own  humble  con- 
victions, until  honestly  convinced  of  error?  What  matters  it 
that  a  proposition  is  true  or  false,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concern- 
ed so  long  as  not  one  in  a  million  knows  the  truth  in  the 
premises? 

Now  the  "Old  School "  does  not  wish  to  steal  the  *<  New  School's" 
thunder,  or  adopt  its  name ,  but  still  it  does  not  intend,  quietly 
to  renounce  all  claims  to  correct  science,  so  long  as  it  furnishes 
to  the  "New  School"  all  the  scientific  discoveries  which  it  has  to 
use  in  building  up  its  speciality. 

The  term  "  Ola  School,"  is  applied  to  the  regular  profession,  ap* 
prcpriatly  in  order  to  mislead  tne  public,  and  give  the  impression 
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that  our  school  is  not  only  oU,  bat  that  our  practices  are  injuri* 
ous  and  our  theories  obsolete. 

True,  we  are  M.  We  date  our  origin  from  an  epoch  more  than 
twenty-three  centuries  gone ;  but  we  are  also  modem.  We  em- 
brace in  our  creed  all  the  discovered  facts  from  Hippocratee  to 
Pressnitz,  and  Btill  our  system  is,  lilce  all  others  of  human  origin, 
imperfect ;  together  wilh  much  truth,  we  have  at  times  mingled 
error.  While  the  blaze  of  science  is  constantly  dispelling  the 
gloom  of  medical  chaos,  new  facts  are  clustering  about  the  poles 
of  our  system,  and  arranging  themselves  into  a  beautiful,  har> 
monioud  and  symmetrical  whole. 

I'hosi,  at  some  future  period,  though  far  distant  beyond  our 
time,  the  world  may  behold  a  triune  creation^  consolidated  from 
discovery^  tlicory  and  practice.  The  science  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine will  then  embrace  as  few  questionable  dogmas  as  mathema- 
tics, or  any  other  science.  Physicians  themselves  shall  then  no 
longer  confirm  the  people  in  their  medical  skepticism,  by  con- 
tending about  creeds  wluch  all  may  know  to  be  true. 

Rochester^  May,  1852. 

Remarks. — When  the  various  medical  isms  of  the  day  will 
coneent  to  meet  on  open  ground,  and  for  fair  discussion,  our 
prognosis  in  the  case  of  suffering  humanity  will  be  easily  made, 
and  we  may  as  well  say,  it  will  be  very  favorable !  An  inter- 
change of  views,  and  an  overhauling  of  old  platforms,  may 
prove  profitable  business  for  all  parties.  Those  who  are  in  the 
right,  will  feel  it  highly  advantageous  that  the  fact  should  be- 
come more  generally  known,  while  those  who  are  in  the  wrong 
will  be  very  ungrateful  if  they  do  not  as  heartily  rejoice  to  be 
set  right !  W*e  look  upon  the  above  article  as  one  of  the  hope- 
ful signs  of  the  times.  But  as  we,  no  less  than  our  Allopathic 
brother  and  brethren  generally,  have  come  upon  the  stage  with 
sundry  streaks  of  individuality  in  our  composition,  they,  the 
brother  and  brethren  aforesaid,  will  hardly  think  it  strange  if  we 
difier  with  them.  A  few  thoughts,  then,  upon  the  passages  nuu*k- 
ed  in  the  foregoing  article. 

1.  "Who  are  the  Eclectics?"  An  Eclectic  is  one  who  selects. 
He  not  only  takes  remedies  to  relieve  the  sick,  but  he  takes,  with 
his  eye  on  a  principle.  He  chooses,  guided  and  controlled  by  a 
a  principle.  We  call  ourselves  Eclectics.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  our  Allopathic  brethren  taking  the  same  appellation,  pro- 
vided they  will  but  confess  and  promulgate  the  difference  be- 
tween their  Eclecticism  and  ours.  They  are  Eclectic — guided  by 
the  principle  of  pbesent  success  in  their  attempts  at  lualing  the  sick. 
We  are  Eclectic — ^guided  by  the  principle  of  tlie  grsatest  ulti- 
mate GOOD  to  the  patient  we  would  Iteal.  Their  Eclecticism  ia  the 
selection  of  every  agent  that  will  cure.  Our  Eclecticism  is  the 
selection  of  agents  enough  for  all  purposes  of  cure,  without  any 
admixture  of  such  as  are  equally  or  more  likely  to  do  present  or 
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ultimate  harm.  They  use  destroying  agencies,  poisons,  what 
not,  to  effect  a  purpose  now.  We  use  the  safest  effectual  means 
to  be  had,  to  establish  a  fund  of  constitutional  power  that  may 
last  for  life.  Theirs  is  an  indiscriminate  appropriation^  limited 
only  by  the  range  of  science ;  oarj  a  discriminate  se/ecliony  con- 
trolled by  the  demands  of  philanthropy.  ^ 

We  admit  therefore  that  our  "Old-school"  friends  are  Eclectics 
as  well  as  ourselves ;  but  we  are  Eclectics  "  with  a  variation." 
And  we  cannot  but  feel  like  exclaiming,  as  did  a  certain  pious 
deacon  when  a  certain  exciting  subject  was  under  consideration 
in  the  good  pastor's  sermon, "  Bless  God  for  the  variation  P' 

5.  "Who  are  the  Exclusives?"  All  of  us.  Doctor.  Not  one 
can  escape.  The  HomcBopathist  is  exclusive ;  he  sweeps  the 
board  of  all  your  gross  pharmacopcBia,  and  subscribes  to  noth- 
ing stronger  than  "  mother  tinctxu'e,"  but  he  doats  on  the  virtues 
of  Luchesisy  the  poison  of  rattlesnakes!  The  AUopathist  is  ex- 
clusive ;  he  despises  the  whole  generation  of  "  pellets,"  and  re- 
ligiously abominates  Lachesis :  but  he  knows  of  nothing  that 
will  give  so  beautiful  a  "fillip"  to  the  liver  as  Uydrar^rum^  the 
great  Quack's  invention — abused  mercury.  The  Eclectic  is  ex- 
clusive ;  he  aims  to  walk  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way  between 
**  moonshine^^  and  "  murder  y'*  and  of  course  excludes  every  agency 
that  savors  of  either.  And  so  I  might  go  through  the  list  of  the 
isms.  But  softly,  Doctor,  this  is  not  the  exclusivism  we  complain 
of.  We  are  shut  out  from  equal  i  ights.  When  we  ask  charters 
and  colleges  such  as  others  no  better  than  ourselves  have  receiv- 
ed, our  officious  brethren  get  up  a  remonstrance,  go  to  the  legis- 
lative halls  and  oppose  and  tnwart  us,  as  if  we  were  not  men, 
and  as  if  they  who  had  the  impudence  to  employ  us,  if  they  for- 
feit their  lives  on  account  of  our  lack  of  medical  science,  pay 
but  the  fitting  penalty  with  the  lives  they  lose.  And  yet.  Doctor, 
none  of  our  students  can  study  in  your  offices,  for  here  private 
feeling  debars  them ;  nor  can  they  graduate  in  your  colleges,  for 
there  a  wide  and  well  known  amspiracgy  dignified  with  the  tide  of 
an  act  of  the  "  American  Medical  Association,"  meets  and  men- 
aces them  with  certain  failure.  And  what  is  all  this?  equal 
rights?  the  opportunities  of  men?  the  privileges  of  freemen? 
No !  it  is  the  "  exclusivism"  of  which  we  sometimes  have  occasion 
to  speak  and  write  I 

3.  The  gist  of  the  Doctor's  argument  here  is,  that  they  who 
secede  from  the  church  are  "  exclusives,"  while  they  who  "  walk 
in  the  old  paths,"  are  the  genuine  "liberals."  Admit  this  doc- 
trine, and  what  follows  ?  Why  this  follows — That  the  Church  of 
England  is  an  improvement  on  Methodism,  because  it  is  more 
liberal  than  the  latter,  and  that,  for  the  same  reason,  the  Romish 
Ckurch  is  an  improvement  on  the  Church  of  England ;  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadduees  an  improvement  tm  Roman- 
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idm,  and  Antediluvian  Paganism  the  true  church,  and  moat  liberal 
depository  of  divine  truth  on  the  earth !  Well,  we  always  sus- 
pected the  Doctor  and  his  compeers  of  a  leaning  toward  the 
''good  old  days  of  Adam  and  Eve,"  but  we  did  not  e:Kpect  to  see 
it  so  frankly  avowed. 

Other  points  might  be  considered,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  "dark- 
en counsel."  We  have  made  three  points,  and  leave  them  open 
for  discussion  and  criticism:  Ist.  That  our  Eclecticism  is  based 
on  Philanthropy.  2d.  That  the  Exclusivness  we  complain  of  is 
another  name  for  Tyranny.  3d.  That  Liberality,  in  me  estima- 
tion of  our  opponents,  is  a  virtue  in  which  the  primitive  races  of 
men  excelled,  but  which  is  dying  out  in  the  world  in  a  constant 
ratio  with  the  progression  of  the  human  family  ! — Eclectic  Jour^ 
nal  of  Medicine, 


♦  » 


THE  AGE  OF  REFORM. 

*'  This  is  the  Age  of  Reform,**  was  the  language  of  Prof.  Bitohahak, 
in  his  Introductory  Lecture.  Jn  the  lecture  of  Dr.  Dubbin,  it  was  shown 
that  the  great  feature  of  modem  Reform  was  the  triumphant  progress  of 
the  idea  of  individual  liberty,  and  the  decline  every  where  of  the  Papal 
element,  and  the  nations  which  adhered  to  it.  Freedom  alone  is  com- 
patible with  proffress  and  prosperity.  The  sacred  freedom  of  every 
individual  to  judge  and  act  for  himself  in  matters  of  conscience  is  the 
only  condition  compatible  with  true  prosperity.  Cincinnati,  at  this  time, 
presents  a  curious  illustration  of  this  law  of  progress. 

The  old  re^lar  orthodox  system  of  the  medical  profession  hold  on 
to  the  Papal  idea,  lays  down  a  certain  standard  of  faith,  and  condemns  all 
wlio  deviate  from  that  standard,  aiming  to  ezoluddthem  from  the  medical 
church  as  unworthy  members,  and  refusing  to  recognise  them  as  physicians 
at  all.  On  the  other  hand  the  American  Eclectics  adopt  the  rrotestant 
principle — ^they  refuse  to  adopt  any  creed,  and  claim  the  right  to  make 
as  many  improvements  as  they  please,  while  they  recognize  every  freely 
educated  radical  man  as  a  physician,  no  matter  what  creed  he  may  adopt, 
or  what  course  of  practice  he  may  conscientiously  approve*  Mere  are 
the  Papal  and  Protestant  principles  arrayed  in  open  conflict— of  which 
our  citv  has  been  the  principal  field. 

We  have  a  regular  orthoaox  school  endowed  handsomely  by  the  State, 
and  fostered  also  by  exclusive  privileges  granted  to  no  other  school.  The 
most  celebrated  men  that  the  Trustees  could  procure  have  been  selected 
from  the  West  and  the  East,  and  the  moral  inflnenee  of  a  vast  number 
in  Physicians,  has  idso  been  exerted  to  uphold  the  school,  which  has  been 
of  operation  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  has  no  doubt  graduated  pupils 
enough  to  seowe  it  a  very  large  class,  if  they  give  it  an  effiden^  support. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  an  Eclectic  school  without  any  patronage 
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om  the  State,  deprhred  of  the  privilege  accorded  to  the  other,  and  rely 
mg  upon  nothing  bat  the  energy  of  its  professors,  and  the  merits  of  their 
lectures.  The  Eclectic  school  has  been  chartered  scarcely  six  years,  and 
has  been  opposed  by  the  united  'energies  of  the  Old  school  profession. 
Yet  instead  of  being  depressed  by  these  disadvantages  it  has  shot  ahead 
of  all  competition,  and  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  has  attracted  a 
larger  number  of  medical  pupils  than  any  other  college  in  the  city. 

Its  professors  do  not  undertake  to  dictate  a  creed  to  any  body,  but 
lecture  with  open  doors  and  invite  every  one  to  listen  and  judge  for  them- 
selves. Students  and  physicians  of  other  schools  are  always  received 
with  courtesy,  and  the  Eclectic  students  are  recommended  to  hear  and 
read  everything  and  judge  for  themselves.  The  Old-school  pursues  the 
opposite  course — ^lectures  with  closed  doors — recommends  its  pupils  to 
s^y  at  home,  and  if  a  student  should  reciprocate  any  courtesy  received  in 
other  schools  by  inviting  any  of  their  pupils  to  hear  his  lecture,  the  un- 
welcome visitor  is  soon  expelled  from  the  hall.  A  case  of  this  kind  oc- 
curred last  winter. 

We  need  not  ask  the  question  which  of  these  two  systems  suits  the 
genius  of  the  American  people  best.  That  question  has  been  answered 
by  the  comparative  results — by  the  fact  that  the  free,  liberal  college  is 
the  largest  of  our  five  medical  schools,  and  has  been  in  the  lead  for 
several  years  past.    <*  This  is  the  age  of  Reform." — Cin.  Non. 


♦  » 


TREATMENT  OF  INTERNAL  HEMORRHOIDS. 

Dr.  I.  P.  Garvin  has  recently  published  a  very  interesting  paper, 
in  which  he  states  that  he  has  treated  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  of  internal  hemorrhoids^  some  of  them  very  severe  and  of 
long  standing,  by  the  use  of  cold  water  in  the  following  manner; 
He  directs  about  a  gill  of  cold  water  to  be  thrown  into  the  rectum 
immediately  before  every  attempt  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  and  that 
this  enema  be  retained  several  minutes,  if  possible.  This  usually 
produces  an  evacuation  of  the  fsBces,  which  have  been  so  far 
softened  on  their  surface,  as  to  permit  their  escape  without  the 
least  straining  or  irritation.  After  every  evacuation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  use  ablutions  of  the  parts,  more  especially  in  such  cases 
as  are  attended  by  some  protrusion  of  the  bowels.  The  treat- 
ment is  to  be  continued  until  some  days  after  all  uneasiness  is 
removed.  In  old  or  very  severe  cases,  to  effect  such  amendment 
generally  requires  several  weeks.  It  is  highly  important  to  im- 
press upon  the  patient  the  absolute  necessi^  of  perseverance  in 
the  use  of  cold  water,  even  though  he  should  be  so  far  relieved 
as  to  feel  almost  well,  for  if  it  should  be  suspended  too  soon,  a 
very  slight  cause  will  bring  on  a  relapse.  So  decided  is  the  relief 
afforded  by  this  treatment,  that  few  persons  would  be  disposed 
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hastily  to  abandon  it,  bul  for  the  inconveaieace  of  applying*  4t 
daily.  The  ordinai'y  apparatus  for  enemala<are  so  unwieldy,  that 
they  cannot  be  carried  about  conveniently.  AH  difficulty  from 
this  source  may  be  obviated  by  the  employment  of  a  small  pew^ 
ter  syringe  with  a  ring  handle  to  the  piston.  One  which  will  hold 
two  onces  is  very  convenient,  and  may  be  caried  in  the  pocket 
when  necessary.  When  such  enemata  of  cold  water  fail  to  pro 
cure  sufficient  alvine  evacuation,  the  quttntity  of  fluid  may  be  in- 
creased to  hall  a  piilt,  brit  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  mild 
laxatives.  Active  purg^ion  must  *be  cai-efully  avoided.  The 
patient  should  be  advised  never  to  aid  the  natural ^^^ukive  ac* 
tion  of  the  bowels  by  sti^aining, — SouUiam  Med.  and  Sur.  /ou9\ 
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TREATMENT  OF  APHONIA  BY  STIMULATING  INHaTLATIOI^S. 


BY    DR.    PANCONST. 


The  form  of  aphonia,  here  alluded  to,  is  that  following  no  or* 
dinary  cold  without  leaving  any  perceptible  organic  lesion  in  the 
pulmonary  apparatus.  The  voice  is  reduced  to  a  faint  hoarse 
whisper,  distinguishable  only  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet ;  and 
a  continued  attenipt  to  talk,  though  it  gives  no  pain,  becomes 
quickly  attended  with  a  feeling  of  fdtigue,  as  though  thel'e  were 
some  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air  through  the  larynx.  In 
breathing  merely, *there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  ;  ae  the  individuals 
are  capable  of  undergoing  consideratble  exertion  without  any  un- 
usual signs  of  fatigue.  Having  had  an  opportunity  several  years 
ago  of  observing  the  movement  of  the  vocal  chords  in  a  person 
who  had  attempted  suicide,  and  was  left  with  a  cicatrized  wound 
opening  hito  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  Dr.  Pancoast  watched 
with  great  interest  the  play  of  these  vocal  chords  which  were  fully 
exposed  to  view,  and  was  astonished  at  their  frequent,  varied,  and 
extensive  movements.  From  the  evidence  he  obtained  with  re- 
gard to  their  motion,  he  was  led  to  infer  that  this  form  of  aphonia 
arose  from  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  to  be  cured  by  stimulating  to  action.  His  first  case  oc- 
cuired  eight  years  ago.  The  patient  was  a  healthy  young  country 
girl ;  the  aphonia  had  lasted  for  six  months,  resisting  all  treat- 
ment. She  was  made  to  inhale  chlorine,  gradually  liberated  from 
chloride  of  soda  or  lime  by  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  com- 
mon glass  retort.  The  inhalation  was  continiied  for  some  min- 
utes, and  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  imtation  produced  in  the  throat  ^and  laiiynx.    FVom  the 
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fint  trial  the  patient's  voice  improved,  and  in  lliree  days  had  be- 
come nearly  as  strong  a^  ever.  Two  months  a|ter.^har  r^t^ra  to 
the  country^  another  cold  was  followed  by  ah  attack  of  aphonifi 
which  also  yielded  to  a  few  inhalation^  of  chlorine  v^por.  Dt. 
Pancoast  has  since  treated  a  case  in  a  medical  jpractitioaer,.who 
had  tried,  among  other  remedies,  repeated  applications  of  strong 
solution  of  lunar  caustic,  without  any  good  effects.  The  voice 
was  restored  to  itis  natural  strength  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  He 
suggests  that  3are  should  be  taken  that  the  chlorine  be  not  devel- 
oped too  rapidly.  He  believes  that  It  acts  merely  as  a  local  stim- 
ulant, and  that  iodine,  or  any  "bther  exciting  vapor,  would  pro- 
dace  similar  results. — Trans,  of  the  Am.  Med.  Association. 


PART  III  BDITORAL. 
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8TATB  JCBDICAL  COII¥SNTION. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Eclectic  Physicians  of  Oj^io 
should  hold  a  Convention,  and  form  an  Eclectic.  Medical  State  So- 
ciety,  which  should  meet  at  some  central  and  convenient  point.-^ 
The  advantages  of  such  a  society  are  well  understood  by  all  OMf 
friends,  and  no  doubt  would  be  one  of  the  best  movements  at  ^lir 
time.  We  have  many  important  measures  which  shpnld  be  c.flf^ 
ried  out,  in  order  to  obtain  and  sjistain  our  rights  fts  medical 
men.  We  are  prevented  from  eiyoying  these  by  a^  combinatiom 
of  illiberal  and  ui\just  medical  men  in  this  State.  ITirti  State  Med- 
ical Society  (Allopathy)  has  continued  to  make  these,  nusrepflre; 
eentations^  until  the  community  are  made  in  many  inat^oes,  .tf 
believe  them,  from  the  fact  that  we  have  not  met  these  chaises, 

^  1 1  •  t         •  1.5.  ^^  ' 

This  could  not  well  be  done  in  consequence  of  not  having  orgaa- 
iaed  as  a  society. 

Now  we  will  propose  tp  hpld^  this  qoAventipu  pn  the  thinjl  Ti^ee* 
day  in  November^  ,18^2|  at  the  Eclectic  ]M(edical  CpUege  of  t|iis 
city»  and  we  hope  to  hiiivi^  the  opin^na  a^d  eo-operatioii  oC  qor 
friends  upon  this  suggestion  ijouned^t^y  •  N. 
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BIjAUTIES  OF  DRUGGING. 

"Tfie  foHowing  ptitk^ph^  copied  fi^tnthe  Boston  JDomesi^ 
^fburfiftlof  Medicine,  w^icb,^  by  the  way,  goes  for  «cte6ticiflm,  aiid 
iSbb't'deal  in  anytliihg  in  the  least  injurious  .to  the  conefiUitioii, 
)ifidWfii  the  infrinsic  liature  abd  character  of' the  whole  druggmy 
«]j^atcm:— 

C6&iEt^TioN. — In  ttelastisiiue  of  the  Journal,  on  page  105,  ihc 
iekdfir  will  notice  that  the  receipt  would,  iradnuniBtered  accoi|d- 
ing  tb'directioif ,  cettainly  produce  death.  It  would  be,  well  fof  uU 
ilt^no  do  not  titiderstiitid  the  nature  of  that  prescription  to  mari  it, 
ife>  th'atit^mliy  not  be  l^eedliessly  taken.  /The'  dose  should  have 
been  oM  tea-spoon  fidl,  once  in  six  hours/and  not  one  ocnCe.  The 
error  originated  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  of  Cincinnati, 

This  is  very  ^uinsoling,  certainly.  The  Eclectic  Medical  Jour* 
iial«  fyom  -which  the  prescripttoh  was  taken  blunderingly  and 
^^outeKsminatian,  is  an  advocate  for  ^'selecting  the  good,"  and 
''rejecting  the  bad,"  of  all  systems,  while  it  repudiates  poison* 
altogether;  and  yet  if  an  orer^asef  Ojf  its  Imv^cent  medicine  b  ta- 
Icen,  it  produces  death  just  as  the  awful  poisons  of  the  allopath^ 
ics  would !  Such  are  &e  consequences  of  building  houses  with' 
ont  foundations." 

We  find  the  ftbbve  rem«^»in*lhe  "^WkterCtfre  Journal,"  pub- 
lished by  Fowler  &  Wells,  N.  Y.,  No.  2,  Vgl.  XIV,  page  46,  and 
it  ^v^n'cbs  ^'ither  a  degree  of  ignbrcunce' or  'iiialiciousness  w&ch 
was  Wt  pr^i^timed  id  hate  existed  iir'the  minds  of  the  editors.  Ift 
IsVto  ^ay  the  t^d^t  of  it,  a  stnaiH,  pitiful  kffair,  and  unworthy  meA 
Wfic/ljE^r^^^i  liberality' anclptift^ 

*  In  'i^piy  to  ihe  ^biove'  fhvidibus  i^efnarks,  We  would  enqu^ 
whether  'it  is  an  Uncommon ''oc<iiiirrfehce'  for'  fevtfn  themselves* (o 
'  have  '£n  'bceasion&l  typographicivt  error  'in  their  pubCcatiohs? 
fhdebd,  We  JIq^I  In  this  Isatne  number  of  the  Water  Cure  Journal, 
'^iaige  M;  £n  ddmiwlBn  by  juhr.  J.  ^A.  Hanafotd,  Hot  that  there  are 
errori  bftjr^e,  butdtffi  WoT^e,  errors  Irt  die  Water  cure  treatment. 
Ite  iremat&8,  '^hkt'  etVorcT^lfl  watbr  treatment  h^ve  Occurred,  is  too 
evidi^nt to'  admit  of  a  single  doubt.^  Yet  \Ve  have  no  disposition 
ib  make 'tiny  uhcatr^d  fbr  Attack,  or  ihalicious  insinuations 'in 
coniequence  of  such  acknowledgement.  We  know  veiy  well, 
Ibat  faoif  bnly^  tnahy  erf '6iur  l^est  wd^ks  of  scTetice,  but  likewise  our 
ibienfifie  JouWiats,  present  ^^btriata"  to  their  teadetis  from  time  to 
iUhe,  cmd  Without  the  crffidsms  or  bnarlin^^  Ot  woutd  le  grtkl 
meft.  Why  these  editon^liafve  s^lfec^rid  dur  typographical  errohi 
instead  of  the  great  principles  of  our  cause,  as  marks  at  which  to 
direct  their  venom,  we  leave  our  readers  to  decide^:  The  error  in 
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^ar  Journal  coptisted  not  in  the  unpardoirabte  offence  of  thtert- 
ing  ''one  ounce'*  for  ^'one  teanipoon-fuH,"  but  in  an  ovensiighl 
which  often  happens  with  Che  printer  of  mistaking  the  character 
^  for  Zi  and  which  we  corrected  in  a  subsequent  number  of  ^e 
Joomal,  as  soon  lU  ascertained*  Bat  it  is  not  so  much  the  error. 
-or  its  correction,  wlitch  we  Would  here  regard,  as  the  false  statie- 
«nent8  which  these  have  elicited  from  the  editors  of  this  Hydro- 
f>athic  organ 

They  say,  and  with  i^erfect  trudi,  that  our  Journal  ^*is  an  advo* 
cste  tot  selecting  thegood'  and  'rejecting  the  bad,'  of  aH'systems/' 
4)Bt  tkey  say  wrong,  and  we  must  think,  wilfully  so,  when  thdy 
4idd,  ''while  it  re|)udiate8  poisons  altogether."  We  do  not  know 
what  meaning  Ibeae  genHcbaen  attach  to  the  term  pmsan^  but  if 
(faej  mean  artidee  which  eamse  death  uiien  improperly  adminis- 
ieied,  then  we  would  like  them  to  point  to  us  an  attide  which 
will  not  •  produce  this  result  under  such  circumstances.  Even 
tfaair  favorite,  water,  has  done  it,  and  will  do  It  again.  Individ- 
uals have  lost  fife  by  drowning  in  water,  by  being '  s<^lded  widi 
4ot  water,  by  pluagiogor  washing  in  cold  water  wheh  the  system 
was  too  much  heated,  by  drinking  cold  water  under  similar  dr- 
cttmstances,  6lc.  So  that  under  such  a  signification,  water  is  as 
dangerous  a  poison  as  any  other  article. 

But  if  by  thn  term^Knjon  they  mean  articles  which  may  pro- 
duce death  in  overdoies,  but 'which  are  perfectly  safe  and  saluta- 
ry m  proper  medidnal  doses,  then,  have  tfiey  wilfully  misrepre- 
tinted  us.  We  recommend  and  use  ih  various  forms  of  disease 
many  articles  whicjh  in  minute  doses,  are  capable  of  Effecting  the 
most  beneficial  results,  but  whieh,  will  certainly  cause  death, 
if  thcFe  medicinal  doses  or  limits  are  transcended,  and  whidi 
»  iordeed  the  enak^  with  all  medicinal  agents,  and  we  desire  iAeee 
gentlemen  especUdly  to  recollect  it,  as  well  as  all  those  Crodi* 
ers,  who  stand  ready  with  open  mouths  to  misrepresent  and  mis- 
construe our  statements, — ^we  repudiate  all  such  articles  as  pio- 
doce,  even  in  the  medicinal  doses  recognised  by  those  who  em- 
ploy them,  permanently  ii\jurious  efiects  upon  the  system,  as  mer- 
eary,  arsenic,  and  some  other  mineral  agents,  which  it  is  well 
known  to  every  medical  maa»  effect  deleteriote  consequences  in 
Ibe  human  system,  not  to  be  overcome  by  any  known  treatmea^. 
nese  are  semer  of  the  peisoito  we  rsp«diate  and  ainy  otker  sfiste* 
mnnti  no  matter  from  what  semtv  itmajr  emanate,  Is  emfiha^ieai- 
ly  tn  ontruth. 
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V^ain,  these  cbse  inveBtigaton  of  error,  say  ^'aad  y^t  if  an 
orerdose  of  its  medicine  is  taken,  it  produces  deadi,  just  a^  tbe 

*  awful  poisons  of  the  allopathies  vronldl"  and  they  migfal  hare 
added,  or  ^  the  hydropathics^  for  we  know  that  water, ,  as  akeady 
stated,  «vben  jinproperly  used,  will  cause  death.  Aow> .  attfceugfa 
wc  use  the  articles  named  in  the  selection  in  which  the  error  kap- 
pened,yet  the  prescriptions  were  not  onrs,  nor  was  the  QommuBi* 
cation  an  original  one.  It  came  under  our  head  of  ^Mi^ceDane- 
ouB  Selections,"  and  was  accredited  to  die  Sew  Jersey  Afedical 
Reporter,  as  condensed  from  the  New  Hainpefaire  Journal  oi  Med- 
icine for  November.    Both  of  these  are  Allopathic  Joumalii,  aad 

^  even  a  superficial  glance  at  our  journal  would  have  shown  these 
medical  wiseacres,  that  so  far  irom  being  tied  lo  our  own  %'ie«» 

.  and  ideas,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  extracting  fr<Hn  Allopathic  jour- 
nals such  articles  as  we  believe  may  interest  onr  readers,  aad  if 
we  occasionally  present  a  prescription  containing  calomel,  or  die 
dose  of  which,  "independent  of  a  ^pographlcal  error,  might  p^^o- 
duce  death,  our  Eclectic  readers,  as  well  as  all  who  know  ovr 
principles,  have  too  much  good  tenae  to  believe  that  we  mnvt, 
therefore,  endorse  fither  as  proper  or  beneficiaL  Thus,  gentletr 
men,  you  may  perceive  whose  house  it  is  that  has  been  rented 
**  without  a  foundation." 

As  the  editors  of  the  American  Maga^ne,  devoted  to  Home- 
opothy,  have  also  seen  fit  to  bark  at  thb  lypog^pbical  error  in 
their  August  No.,  page  344 — we  apply  the  above  remarks  like- 
wise to  them,  in  reply.  Really,  gentlemen,  the  cause  of  EclectL- 
cism  must  be  rapidly  progressing,  and  your  own  as  rapidly  retro- 
gressing, when  you  stoop  so  low  in  your  attempt;  to.iiyure  our 
'^ause,  as  to  attack  errors  of  type  instead  of  its  g^eat  and  fundsL 
mental  principles,  and  to  present  wrong  statements  and  interpre- 
tations  to  your  readers,  instead  of  the  hopest  truth !  N. 


^immrn  •  — 


COUNTY  (ELECTIC)  SOCIETIES. 

We  have  learned,  indirectly,  that  several  flourishing  sotieties 
have  been  formed  in  the  State.  To  such  we  will  say,  that  if  the 
notice  for  their  regular  meetiiigs,  dte-r  in^  handed  to  ue  in  timis, 
they,  with  all  other  meiter  of  Mb  kind,  will  be  noticeA  in  die 
Journal.  J^ 
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ECLECTIC  ME0IC4L  COLLEGE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

r  ".  ^  .    ;      .  •  '  ...  . 

We  hav9  received  th^  Scoond  Aimoid  Anaount em<mt  and  Cat-    . 
alagae  of  atadentB,  of  Ike  Eelactie  Medtcai  College  oTPenh.,  Se«^ 
flion  1851^^^  at  Pkihidelptiia,  Pa. 

We  have  often  referred  to  this  Institution  during  the  laat  year. 
We  know  it  is  in  the  h^nds  of  safe  and  efficient  men,  tibosc  who  . 
labor  for  the  ele  v.ation  of  the  profession  and  the  promulgation  of  * 
Eclecticism.    We  extract  the  folioifiriiig  from  their  eircnlar:    N. 

''It  is  with  no  inconsiderable  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  pride, 
that  the  Faculty  of  the  ^^Edectic  Mediad  College  of  Ptnnsyh^iniay^ 
are  enabled,  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  to  issue  their  second  An- 
nual Announcement  of  this  Institution.  And  we  flatter  our- 
selves, nay  we  are  sure,  that  all  who  properly  appreciate  the 
cau^e  of  true  medical  reform,  can  rejoice  with  us,  that  our  College, 
has' passed  its  days  of  trial,  and  stands  but  oil  the  high  road  to  . 
medical  usefulness. 

The  past  winter  session  of  four  months^— being  our  first  annual ' 
term — has  given  us  the  unmistakeable  evidence.  We  number 
sixteen  matriculating  students ;  and  from  these,  four  have  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  This  met  our  most  sanguine 
expectations,  and  fully  compares  with  the  Sr^t  course  of  any  of 
the  old  school  colleges,  even  in  their  palmiest  days,  which  how 
have  passed  and  gone.'* — 


PHYSO-MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL, 

This  Jonrnal  has  been  edited  and  published  by  Prof.  E.  H. 
Stockwell,  for  several  years,  and  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
of  liberal  Reform  in  Medicine.  Prof.  S.  has  concluded  to  discon- 
tinue the  Journal  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts^ 
which  we  copy  from  his  notice  to  his  patrons: 

''  I  shall  discontinue  the  publication  of  the  Physo-Medical  and 
Sargical  Journal,  and  seek  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  my 
views,  that  will  more  immediately  favor  harmony  among  the  par- 
ties of  the  New  School. 

'^  To  meet  my  obligations  to  the  present  subscribers  of  the 
Journal,  1  have  made  an  arrangement  with  Prof.  R.  S.  Newton, 
M.  D.,  of  this  city,  to  furnish  them  with  his  valuable  Medical 
Journal  for  the  balance  of  the  year.^ 

^The  editorials  of  the  Eclectic  Journal  embody  the  current 
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medical  newt  of  the  United  States;  afret,  fiberal,  progressive 
Spirit,  and  a  worthy  devotion  to  the  great  Anierican  movement 
for  a  niore  safe,  and  successflil  medical  practice,  lis  selections 
are  made  witha^  eye  to  the  cause  it  .advocates,  and  its  contriba* 
tions  reveal  the  nionthly  improvenpicaitp  in  m^icatiQn,as.dwcQVT 
cr^d  by  Jhe  members  of  the  ^ew  ScbooL 

'''I  cietn,  and  do  cordially,  recommend  to  the  old  and  ti:ae  friends 
of  th(B  Phy so-Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Journal.  You  will  find  it  advocating  the  cause  you  love,  ad- 
vocating the  science  oforgat^ic  life,  and  a  medical  practice  in  ac- 
cordance with  thfit  which  this  unerring  guide  teaohes,  as  revealed 
by  the  most  devoted  students  of  the  >ge. 

"I  shall  contribute  to  its  pages/ and  hope  to  see  the  old  writers 
of  the  Journal  monthly  in  it,  as  1  have  been  accustomed  to  see  in 
the  Physo-Medical\  and  Surgical  •Journal.  Its  liberal  conduc- 
tors will  cordially  receive  you  into  its  columns,  for  their  medical 
principles  and  measures  render  t*hem  the  warm  friends  of  jthe  en- 
title New  School,  and  only  the  opponents  of  medical  sectarian- 
iBip,  and  deleterious,  unmanageable  medical  agents.^'' 


♦  ♦■ 


1 RAHSACTIQNS   OF  TII&  NaTIOMAL  EcLECTIC   ASSOCIATION,  Hi  fte 

Annual  Meetings  hdd  at  Rochester^  New  York,  Atay  II,  1852;  to- 
gether with  the  accepted  Reports  presented  by  the  Members.  Ro- 
chester; Published  by  £.  Darrow. 

This  work  contains  146  pages,  got  up  in  good  style  and  well 
bound  in^  paper,  for  sale  by  the  publisher,  and  in  this  cit^  by  H. 
W.  Derby  &l  Co.;  price  50  cents. 

\ye  can  re^ommenA  this  book  tp. every  Bclectip  pbysiciani  be- 
ing.satisfied  that.he  wjll  receive  much  informatioi^  from  its  pero- 
ral. We  are  greatly  encouraged  from  the  results  of  the  laat 
meeting  of  the  Afsociatipn.    We  find  it^  contents  as  follow^ : 

Report  of  Proceedings — Address — Report  oil  Medical  litera: 
ture,  &c.  —  Obstetrics  —  Medical  Statistics  — Surgery— Circula- 
tidn,  &c.— ^Eblecticism,  dec. — Surgerj' — Materia  Medica  and  The- 
rapeutics—Chemistry--Address — list  of  Members.  Jf. 


PREUMINARY  COURSE. 

The  preliminary  course  of  Lectures  in  fhe  EcLectio  Medical 
Institute  w,ifl  cpmraence  on  the  15th .October,  whetn. the ^ Anatomic 
cai  department  wU  be  ready  to  receive  students.  N. 


I  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE, 

(DISKDZniliLTI,  9>. 

Chartered  in  iStB.   Total  Nmaber  of  Matricalaatt,  1966. 

The  Eighth  Winter  Session  of  this  Institute  will  commence  on  the  first 
llo>wlay  of  Novemberi  and  continue  four  months. 

TACVVTY. 

L.  E.  JONES,  BL  D^ 

rKOrsitOB  or  rac  tbsost  aid  pftAcnbv  or  KftMciNB. 

R.  B.  NEWTON*  M.  D., 

rsorsMOK  or  DBacurnvB  aiw  onimATiTi  •vkovit. 

W.  SHERWOOD,  M.  D., 

rSOrSf tOS  or  f rtCIAL,  •VBOIOAC.,  AITD  rATBOLOOlOAt  AHATOIIT.' 

J/KINO,M.D., 

rsoraifoB  or  obstbtuo*  AsoBifiMsg  or  woxm  isB  SHiuami* 

J.  R.  BUCHANAN,  M.  D., 

norsstoR  or  rHTtioLooT  aiio  thb  imnTima  or  mbdichpi. 

G.  W.  L.  BICKLKY,  M.  D., 

PBOrSISOB  OP  MATKRIA  MBMCA  THBRAPBUTICI  AMD  MBDICAL  BOTANT. 

J.  W.  HOYT,  M.  D., 

|nU>rBUOB  or  dHBHUTBT  FHABMACT  ABB  TOBIOBLOOT. 

This  Instituto  was  chartered  is  1845,  and  has  been  the  most  flourisliing  school  in  Cineiu 
iftti,  hsYing  already  had  twelve  hundred  and  Bizty-five  Matriculants.  It  cortinues  ss 
eretolbiev  the  principal  collegiate  source  of  liberal  and  progressive  jeyBtem  of  Mediem! 
aM>oe«  and  has  recently  sdopted  the  generous  measure  of  dispensing  with  all  charges 
r  the  lees  of  itssereral  profeeeors,  leaving  only  a  charge  of  $15  per  seseion,  for  Mstricu- 
doo,  and  dsseetion.  This  smount  is  required  of  sll  who  attend  a  part  or  all  of  the  Lee- 
-es  of  tne  Institute.  Students  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  be  in  attendance  as  early 
C6e  1 5th  of  October,  for  the  preliminsry  lectures.  Students  upon  their  srnval  in  the  city 
U  cmII  St  the  office  of  Prof.  R.  S.  Newton,  No.  89  West  Seventh  st  For  further  infer- 
.Uon,  address  P^.  R.S.  Newton,  or  J.  R.  BUCHANAN,  M  D., 

September,  1852.  jOeaa. 


TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  following  works  are  recommended,  m  Text  BodcfC 

SuBOKBT. — Hill's  Eclectic  Surgery. 

Matbbia  Midica. — United  States  Eclectic  Dispen^tory. 

Obstbtbics  and  Disbabes  or  Wombn  and   Cbildbkv,  — .  Ql^urchill, 

Ramsbothmm's  Leetaves,  Meigs,  Dewees. 

Thbobt  and  Pbacticb. — ^Wood,  and  Eberly. 

Obbmibtbt. — Gregory. 

Pbtsioloot. — DttDglison,  Kirk  &  Padget,  Carpenter. 

Anatomt.— 'Pancoast,  Wistar,  Homer. 
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Ohio. 

Blecher,  John. 

Dr,  W.  N.  Blecher, 
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Be,  Rom.  A,  N, 
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Ohio. 
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G.  Bungan  M.  D. 
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Ohio. 

Bums,  John  B/ 
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Ohio. 
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Miss. 
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Jos.  R.  Buchanan,  M.  D. 

Ohio. 

Baker,AnthQny  Constantine 

Dr.  Petersoh, 

Ala. 

Briggf ,  Gilbert  Adam 

r 

Chaae,  Wm, 

Dr.  A«  B.  I^msQ, 

Kjr, 
Ohio* 

Toulter,  John  Phillips 

Dr.  HubbiUr 

C^lary,  Wm..  James 

0.  W.  Arnold,  M.  D. 

Ohio. 

(''allaban,  Deimia 

J.  W.  Norris,  M.  D. 

«     Ohio. 

To  wan,  Austin  M. 

P.  U,  Judd,  M.  D. 

Pa. 

Oisler,  B^ni.MiMer 

C  lements  Wm.  Montgomery 

•                           r 

Ky. 

H.  M.  Clements^M.  D. 

Teim, 

r handler,  Edward  Alphonso 

W.  S.  Merrill,  A.  M. 

Ohio, 

Cox,  Wm.  Sfaotwell 

Matson  O.  Wilber,  M.  D. 

Ohio. 

Dakia,  Geo!  McManis 

J.  W*  Ssroggs,  M.  D. 

Ohio. 

Dodge,  James  Russell 

Dr.  Kezdette. 

Ohio. 

Dickinson,  SimjBon 

Dm.  Btone  ahd  Hamlin. 

Ohio. 

Darah,  James 

Wm.  P.  R.  Judd,  M.  D. 

Ohio* 

Davenppn,  J.  A. 

•         * 

Faris,  Michel 

Ky. 

Fisk,  Harrison  Dearborn 

Dr.  8.  Donghty, 

Wis. 

J^ox,  John 

A.  Pratt,  M.  D. 

Pindley,  Robt.  S.,  M.  D. 

,  Piractitloaer. 

Ohio. 

fyallowav,  Jos.  fltevenson 
Gilroy,  Patrick 

Ohio, 

Ohio, 

GUder,  James  Csirl 

Samuel  Fair,  M.  D. 

8,C. 

Harrison,  Hprlan 

Drs.  Braffet  dt  Peek. 

Oiiio, 

Howe,  Alex,  Theodore 

Dir.  D.  S.  Pinnell, 

Va. 

ffastiocs,D.  Crocket 

Dr.  Wjd.  H..MiMck, 

111.^ 

H  err,  Levi  S^JJi; 
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CHLOROFORM. 


BY  O.   B.  NEWTON,  M.D. 


The  sal^ject  of  adminUtering  ansBsthetic  agenta  in  surger}',  con* 
tinuea  to  reoeive  the  attention  of  all  classes  ^physicians,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  notwithstanding  some  opposition 
Wkt  first,  these  agents  are  at  present  emplo^'ed  in  many  instances 
of  disease,  but  more  especially  during  the  performance  of  surgi* 
cal  operations.  As  there  are  some  physicians,  particularly  those 
engaged  in  a  country  practice,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  for 
studying  their  specific  influences  on  the  human  system,  nor  die 
Advantages  resulting  from  their  use.  The  following  few  brief  re- 
marks, of  a  practical  bearing,  may  not  come  amiss: 

The  history  of  these  agents,  is,  I  presume,  well  known  to  all 
medical  men,  and  will  need  no  reference  here.  The  Letheon  or 
£ther,  was  the  first  article  made  known  to  the  medical  profession, 
and  was  introduced  into  Cincinnati  some  six  years  since^  The 
first  person  who  employed  it  in  this  city  was  Dr.  Darling,  Dentist, 
%vho  administered  it  to  an  individual  about  to  have  one  or  more 
teeth  extracted,  being  assisted  by  my  brother.  Dr.  R.  S.  Newton, 
it  was  found  to  produce  insensibility  to  pain  during  the  opera- 
tion, and  was  succeeded  \^  no  bad  results.  After  this,  it  became 
in  general  use  among  our  surgeons  and  dctntiste. 

Originally,  the  Lethepn  was  placed  within  an  instrument  or 
inhaler,  from  which  it  was  inhaled,  but  this  was  soon  ascertained 
to  be  an  impsoper  mode  of  inhalation,  in  consequence  of  the 
«mall  amount  oif  atmospheric  «ir  inhaled  with  it — ^a  certain  por- 
doa  of  which  is  necessary  to  be  present,  in  order  to  overcome 
any  unpleasant  or  serious  efi*ects  which  might  ^ensue  from  inhala- 
tion of  the  pure  Iietheon,  undiluted  with  air.  This  instrument, 
was,  therefore,  generally  laid  aside,  and  the  sppnge  or  napkin 
substituted. 

Tbe  article  more  generally  preferred  by  physicians  for  the  pur- 
US 
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potc  of  inducing  anscpthesia.  is  chloroform,  an  agent  which  indu- 
ces this  condition  more  readily  than  the  Letheon,  and  with  less 
cerebral  excitement;  it  is,  also,  more  easiJy  inhaled,  and  main- 
tains greater  legularity  of  action.  A  few,  however,  etill  prefer 
the  Lethcon. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Newton,  as  well  as  myself,  have  employed  this  agent 
in  hundreds  of  instances,  and  invariably  with  success,  without  any 
dangerous  symptoms  either  during  its  influence  on  the  system,  or 
subsequently.  Our  usual  mode  of  administering  it,  is,  to  have 
the  patient  lie  down,  in  preparation  for  the  operation  ;  the  chlo- 
roform is  then  poured  upon  a  napkin  or  cup-shaped  sponge,  the 
former  being  preferred;  which  is  held  to  the  nose,  not  too  closely, 
and  the  patient  requested  to  slowly  and  regularly  breathe  or  inhale 
it ;  generally,  in  from  one  to  five  minutes,  anssthesia  is  produced. 
However,  the  time  and  quantity  of  liquid  necessary  for  effecting 
this,  will  be  found  to  vary  in  different  individuals,  owing  to  their 
susceptibility  to  its  action.  In  some,  the  smallest  amount  will  be 
lound  sufficient  to  answer  the  intended  purpose,  and  in  others,  it 
will  require  a  large  quantity,  even  to  two  or  three  ounces,  and 
an  inhalation  of  it  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  In  a  few  of  my 
own  operations,  and  some  in  which  1  assisted  my  brother,  the  in* 
halation  has  extended  to  forty  minutes,  before  its  influence  was 
made  manifest. 

During  its  inhalation,  the  patient  must  be  carefully  watched ; 
the  condition  of  the  pulse,  especially,  must  be  attended  to,  and  if 
it  becomes  weakened,  fluttering,  or  irregular,  the  chloroform  must 
be  immediately  removed  from  the  nose,  and  another  napkin  ap- 

Elied  to  it  for  inhalation,  on  which  some  strong  aqua  ammonia 
as  been  poured,  or  the  ammonia  may  be  inhaled  from  the  mouth 
of  the  vial  containing  it;  this  will,  as  far  as  my  experience  has 
determined,  invariably  restore  the  strength  and  normal  frequency 
of  the  pulse;  after  which,  the  chloroform  may  be  again  applied 
if  sufficient  insensibilit}'  has  not  been  produced.  In  applying  the 
ammonia  be  very  careful  not  to  get  it  upon  the  surface.  The  on- 
ly death  that  has  occurred  frcm  anesthetic  agents  in  this  city,  an 
far  as  I  am  informed,  was  when  a  dentist  failed  to  have  ammo- 
nia on  hand,  and  before  it  could  be  obtained  it  was  too  late.  The 
precaution  of  having  on  hand  a  three  or  fbur  ounce  vial  of  strong 
ammonia,  should  be  rigidly  observed  by  every  individual  who  at- 
tempts the  administration  of  chloroform ;  to  neglect  this  I  consider 
highly 'reprehensible,  as  it  will  be  found  absolutely  necessary  in  all 
instances  where  sinking  manifests  itself,  to  prevent  and  overcome 
it.  Indeed,  I  am  confident  that  I  have  seen  several  persons  under 
the  infiuence  of  chloroform,  in  which  symptoms  presented  them- 
selves that  would  have  led  to  a  fatal  termination,  but  for  the  pre- 
cautionary measure  of  having  within  reach  a  vial  of  ammonia. 
The  serious  results  which  we  occasionally  observe  on  record, 
are  no  doubt,  in  many  instances,  attribotable  eiAer  to  a  neglect 
4of  this  matter,  or  to  the  untimely  application  of  the  stimulant  ^ 
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the  influence  of  the  chloroform  having  been  allowed  to  proceed, 
until  the  application  of  remedial  meaaurea  were  made  at  ioo  late 
a  period  for  beneficial  results.  I  have,  several  times,  noticed  an 
entire  suspension  of  the  action  of  the  pulse,  which  has  been  spee- 
dily overcome  by  the  careful  inhalation  of  the  aqua  ammonia. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  several  cases  reported  of  death  from 
the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  statistics  show  us,  that  taking  an 
equal  number  of  operations  performed  witli  the  use  of  this  agent, 
and  wilAoiUy  there  have  been  more  deaths  among  those  in.  which 
it  was  not  employed,  from  tJic  nervous  shock  alone  caused  by  a  pre* 
paration  to  endure  the  inevitable  sufferings  of  the  knife,  together 
with  the  horrors  of  the  imagination,  than  have  followed  the  induc- 
tion of  aneesthesia.  Besides  which,  1  am  thoroughly  satisfied,  that 
many  operations  have  been  successfully  performed  with  th^  chlo- 
roform, which  could  not  have  been  undertaken  without  it. 

Some  few  weeks  since,  there  came  to  this  city,  from  Madison, 
Georgia,  Mr.  S.  Floyd,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  tumor  removed 
from  the  side  of  his  neck.  My  brother,  Dr.  R.  S.  Newton,  was 
induced  to  operate,  sdelj/  from  the  fact  that  the  patient  was  wil- 
ling to  give  him  the  only  assurance  of  success,  perfect  quietness^ 
by  inhaling  chloroform.  The  tumor  extended  from  below  the  ear 
to  the  chin  below  the  inferior  maxilla,  was  attached  to  the  jaw 
and  passed  in  under  the  tongue ;  as  the  carotid  artery  passed 
through  it,  and  the  jugular  vein  also  being  involved,  the  opera- 
tion was  difficult  and  more  painful  than  could  have  been  enaured 
by  the  patient  without  this  agent.  Though  with  it,  he  has  been 
relieved,  and  will  soon  return  home  to  fill  his  position  as  a  public 
officer. 

In  the  year  1849,  my  brother  removed  a  cancerous  breast  from 
a  lady  residing  in  Kentucky,  which  measured  twenty  seven  inch- 
es in  circumference,  and  which,  when  removed,  weighed  eleven 
pounds.  A  few  days  previous  to  the  operation,  several  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  of  the  country,  pronounced  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  remove  it  mthont  the  loss  of  life.  However,  as  she 
expressed  a  great  desire  for  its  removal,  and  knowing  the  advan- 
tage of  chloroform  in  such  cases,  my  brother  determined  to  ope- 
rate. The  operaticm  occupied  but  three  minutes,  and  the  lady 
on  recovering  from  the  influence  of  the  agent  was  astonished 
and  could  hardly  believe  that  the  tumor  had  been  removed,  as  she 
experienced  no  pain  whatevdr  daring  its  removal.  He  ultimate* 
ly  effected  a  cure,  and  the  lady  iaatili  living  in  Kentucl^. 

A  few  days  since,  my  brother  and  self,  removed  a  schirrous  to- 
mor  that  was  growing  very  rapidly  on  the  breast  of  a  timid  young 
girl  of  fifteen,  who,  I  am  satisfied,  must  have  died  under  fear  of 
an  operation,  had  she  not  been  fully  convinced  that  it  could  be 
performed  without  pain. 

From  what  observations  I  have  made  relative  to  the  use  of 
chloroform,  1  can  fully  sustain  the  statement,  "that  the  patient  is 
not  likely  to  be  troubled  with  consecntive  fever."    And,  it  is  cer- 
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tainlv,  quite  remarkable  to  witness  the  extensive  operations  in 
which  this  article  has  been  employed,  without  any  subsequent 
troublesome  symptoms,  or  in  which  but  little  medication  is  re- 
quired to  combat  after  effects. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  reputed  bad  effects  of  chloroform,  I 
honestly  believe,  tiiat  it  is  safer  and  superior  to  the  Letheon ;  and 
that  its  employment  is  attended  with  but  a  fraction  of  danger 
when  compared  with  the  results  following  a  use  of  the  various  ar- 
ticles of  the  materia  medica,  claimed  as  the  '^principal,  promi* 
nent,  and  important."  Likewise,  that  if  the  skilful  physician  will 
pursue  the  above  course  for  its  administration,  he  will  find  it  the 
safest  and  most  successful.  And  in  all  operations  where  the  ab- 
sence of  pain  is  an  important  item,  the  physician  who  would  hes- 
itate to  use  chloroform,  would  prove  himself  devoid  of  all  that 
kindliness  of  feeling  and  sympathy  which  should  characteriae 
every  member  of  the  profession,  and  l^  allowing  prejudice  to 
take  precedence  of  duty,  is  unworthy  the  honorable  title  he  has 
assumed. 

CincinTuUif  September ^  1852. 
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A  MEDICAL  REFORMER. 


BY  PALBMOM   JOHK,  M.D. 

Half  a  century  has  passed  and  gone  since  the  rise,  and  dawn- 
ing of  the  light-giving,  darkness-dispelling  sun  of  Medical  Reform 
and  now,  standing  as  we  do  on  the  axis  of  the  Nineteenth  centoiy 
we  may  take  boSi  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  past,  and  a  per- 
spective one  at  the  future.  And  what  then  must  be  ihe  thoughts 
and  anticipations  of  the  faithful  and  devoted  reformer — he  that  has 
spent  the  best  years  of  hb  life  in  working  for  the  advancement 
and  success  of  the  cause  he  has  espoused ;  who  can  fatliom  them 
who  *'  tieir  depths  portray  ?** 

Yes — ^the  Medical  Refonner,— -but,  who  is  he?    Be  patient 
Readers  and 

•«  r  U  tell," 

or  write  at  least  of  mie,  in  my  mind's  eve,  who  is  '^  of  our  faith/ 
and  an  honor  to  his  profession  and  kind. 

^  Some  men  are  bom  to  greatness 

And  some  have  greatness  thrast  upon  them,** 

but  our  Reformer  preferred  achieving  it.  He  became  disgusted 
with  Old  grey  haired  Medicine,  because  of  its  short  comings,  con- 
trarieties and  horrible /atetieief.  Instead  of  diminishing  tbe  fre- 
quency of  disease  and  prolonging  human  life 
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"  *til  like  ripe  fruit  men  drop 
Into  their  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  ease 

Gathered,  not  harshly  plueked,  in  death  mature*** 

he  found  it  to  be  a  prolific  source  and  cause  of  disease,  maldiig 
fiightful  additions  to  the  painful  catalogue  of  ills,  and  hastening 
ittf  millions  of  all  ages  and  from  all  conditions  of  life  into  the 

<«  undiscovered  eountiy.** 

He  felt  that  all  was  not  right,  that  there  was  *<  something  wrong.'' 
He  had  thought  it  the  designs — ^the  aims  and  objects  of  medical 
science  to  benefit  and  bless  the  race,  and  with  this  belief  he 
embarked  in  the  profession  with  energy  and  zeal ;  went  through 
the  routine  of  study  required  by  the  schools,  and  commenced 
practice — ^an  important  epoch  in  a  medical  mans'  life,  the  com- 
mencement of  practice— perfectly  bewitched"  with  the  bright 
and  dazzling  theories  beat  into  his  attentive  tympanum  by  some 
oracular  Professor — who  by  the  way  never  tested  their  truthfulness 
or  falsitv  where  all  theories  should  be  tested,  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  sick  room.  But  alas!  in  their  application  he  found  them 
to  fail-^aye,  fail  too,  where  he  had  most  expected  and  most  desired 
them  to  succeed,  to  prove  true.  The  lives  of  a  valued  friend — a 
wife,  a  mother — an  onlf  child  were  at  stake,  and  tearful  friends 
with  pent  up  anguish 

'•  too  big  for  words,** 

begging  of  him  to  stay  the  march  and  loose  the  grasp  of  the 
merciless  monster.  He  tried — made  a  powerful  efibrt,  but  alas  ! 
all  in  vain.  A  sad  and  mortifying  disappointment  was  but 
the  result,  his  patients  died.  Oh  I  how  it  abated  his  ambitious 
but  generous  enthusiasm  in  his  profession ;  how  his  confidence 
in  the  beneficent  tendencies  of  medicine  waned,  and  how  nearly 
was  he  ready  to  pronounce  the  whole  an  imposition,  a  kumbugt  a 
curse. 

His  ideas  of  what  medicine,  its  tendencies  and  results  shotddbe, 
vrere  correct.  After  a  time  he  heard  of  Medical  Reform.  He 
examined — investigated  it,  and  with  a  moral  heioism  characteristic 
of  the  Philanthrophist  and  Friend  of  man,  despite  of  professional 
ostracism  and  the  sneers  and  coldness  of  friends  that 

"  Bowed  where  thrift  might  follow  (iawmng,** 

he  enlisted  under  its  banner.  And  oh !  the  change,  no  pathogenetic 
medication,  no  salivating,  no  mercurial  felory  gangrenous  gums  nor 
loosened  teeth:  not  any  of  these,  nor  does  a  horrme  death  close  the 
scene ;  his  patients  speedily  recover.  Now,  what  before  was  obscure 
and  dark,  is  luminous  and  bright,  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
he  bore  in  earlier  years  for  his  profession  revived,  his  "first  love '' 
returned,  and  with  all  the  spirit  and  energy  of  a  man  he  struggles 
as  he  has  been  struggling  for  years,  against  influences  the  most 
disheartening  for  the  universal  adoption  of  the  humanity  blea- 
siuff  principles  of  Medical  Reform. 
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And,  I  repeat,  as  he 

<<  a  moment  halts'* 

at  this  era  of  Reform's  eventful  history,  the  fifty-eecond  year  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  retrospects  the  past,  and  beholds  the 
glorious  and  mighty  achievements  won,  and  reflects  upon  tbe 
gratifying  fact  that  the  gospel  of  Reform  which,  at  the  ushering 
in  of  this  century,  was  preached  only  by  an  insignificant  and 
humble  few,  already  numbers  its  millions  of  believers.  How 
must  it  encourage  him,  how  must  it  inspire  trust  and  hope  in  the 
future^  that  ere  another  fifty  years  are  buried  in 

"  The  tomb  of  Time  " 

the  medical  horizon  of  our  land  will  be  no  longer  darkened  by 
the  murky  clouds  of  Allopathy,  but  that  the  benign  radiance  of 
Young  Physic  will  be  shed  upon,  and  appreciated  by  all.  Glori* 
ous  and  ipuch  desired  period.  But  he. — ^the  devoted  Medical  Re* 
former,  from  past  experience  knows  this  "  good  time  "  will  never 
come  without  sacrifice  and  toil.  He  does  not  quietly  fold  his 
arms  and  sit  idly  down,  as  doth  the  shggixrd  in  Reform,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  medical  millenium  soon  appearing  uithoul  action  or 
eflfort,  that  because  our  reformation  possesses  such  intrinsic  merits, 
its  foundation  and  basis  being  the  eternal  rock  of  Truth,  it  must 
triumph  whether  its  friends  work  or  sleep.  No — ^no.  He  has 
been  a  close  and  faithful  student  of  the  Past,  and  he  finds  the 
History  of  the  world 

"  From  times  first  dawn 
To  the  present  hour," 

teaching  no  such  lessons.  All  the  movements  of  change  or 
reformation  that  ever  blessed  mankind  did  not  accomplish  ati^iking 
until  they  received  the  aid  of  mauy  and  that  just  in  proportion  to 
the  co-operative  exertions  of  men  did  they  benefit  and  bless.  He 
believes  tbe  cause  he  has  espoused  to  be  as  noble  and  as 
magnanimous,  and  that  this  reformation  is  as  loudly  demanded 
as  were  those  in  the  ages  of  the  Luthers  and  the  Fox^,  and 
hence  the  need  of  the  same  incessant  and  vigilant  action  which 
ever  characterized  them.    He  does  act — works  and  worts  an 

**  Slumbering  not 
Nor  weary  growing/' 
In  "  battling  for  the  Right," 

This  short  sketch  of  a  Medical  Reformer  is  drawn  from  life;  no 
fancy  sketch  but  a  reality.  And  tell  me,  are  there  not  a  number 
of  those  that  have  enlisted  under  the  New  School  banner  to  whom 
this  short  portraiture  will  apply  ?  men  who,  for  the  "  good  of  all," 
forsook  positions  where  they  could  have  basked  at  Uieir  ease  in 
the  very  sunshine  of  prosperity  and  popular  applause?  These 
possess  the  Archimedian  lever  by  which  they  will  shake  Old  hoazy 
headed  Physic  to  its  very  foundation,  and  move  the  world  of 
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human  thought  and  intelligence,  as  with  an^'  earthquake  impube," 
from  circomkerenee  to  centre. 

Let  all  untte,  oo*operate  and  work  together  in  thli  great 
movement.    Let  each  member  of  our  Profeaaion 

**  Hii  mission  fill 
Anddu^do" 

and  then  will  a  Medical  Temple  be  reared 

"  Whose  lovely  colamns  will  stand  sublime 
Casting  their  shadows  from  on  high, 
Like  dials  which  the  wizard  Time 
Has  raised  to  count  the  ages  by.'' 
MiBviB,  Pa.,  18&2 
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GELSEMINUM  SEMPERVIRENS  (WILD  JASMINE.) 

— T* 

BY  J.   B.   HICKMANy  M.D. 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  several 
years  without  contributing  any  to  its  pages,  but  believing  the 
above  article  to  be  novel  to  the  medical  profession  in  general,  I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  itj  in  a  laconic  and  explicit  manner, 
through  your  journal,  its  properties  and  uses,  which  doubtless  will 
be  of  some  importance  to  the  medical  fraternity  and  an  invaluable 
article  in  the  Materia  Medica.  Having  used  it  nearly  one  year 
in  about  one  huudred  cases  of  fever  without  a  failure  in  any  case 
I  will  proceed  to  give  the  description,  locality,  medical  properties, 
and  uses  in  a  brief  manner. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  the  G^lseminum,  one  the  Grelseminum 
Sempervirens,  the  other  the  Gelseminum  Nitidum.  The  Semper- 
virens  is  the  one  mostly  used  although  both  appear  to  have  the 
same  properties.  The  Gelseminum  Sempervirens  is  of  the  fifth 
class  and  second  order,  stem  twining,  smooth  glabrous  leaves 
opposite,  perennial,  lanoeolate,entire  dark  green  above,  paler  be- 
neath ;  petioles  short.    It  is  mostly  found  in  the  Southern  States. 

Medical  properties.  Antispasmodic  and  slightly  Anodyne,  it  la 
rather  peculiar  in  its  action  as  an  Antispasmodic  The  nervous 
system  being  gradually  brought  under  its  influence,  and  it  ceases 
to  have  its  effect  in  like  manner.  It  neither  produces  nausea  nor 
vomiting  in  any  case,  so  far  as  I  have  tested  it 

A  good  way  to  prepare  it  is  with  the  Hydro- Alcoholic  Extracter 
bat  a  more  convenient  and  entirely  efficiemt  way  is,  to  take  the 
^reen  roots  well  cleansed  and  bruised  and  make  a  simple  saturated 
tincture  by  filling  a  light  vessel  of  any  size  with  them,  and  pour- 
ing on  good  whisky  till  they  are  covered,  then  let  it  stand  and 
macerate  tea  days,  when  it  will  be  ready  to  strain  and  bottle  for 
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use.  I  generally  give  an  adult  80  drops  of  this  tincture  every  two 
hours  till  three  dopes  have  been  taken,  males  frequently  require 
a  lew  drops  more,  but  30  is  as  much  as  most  females  reqaire. 

When  I  wisli  to  bring  them  under  its  influence  quickly,  I  give 
larger  doses,  and  at  shorter  intervals.  In  all  cases  of  fever  I 
give  from  three  to  six  grs,  of  quinine  with  each  dose  of  the  Gelsemi- 
num.  This  tincture  given  with  the  quinine  generally  prevents  the 
rush  of  blood  to  the  brain,  for  it  has  its  antispasmodic  effect  before 
the  quinine  effects  the  system.  The  whole  nervous  system  will 
become  relaxed  without  tlie  fumtn^  and  the  fever  will  abate,  but  in  a 
few  hours  the  system  will  relapse  again,  henoe  it  is  always  advan- 
tageous to  use  it  in  connection  with  the  quinine. 

The  above  course  has  never  failed  to  break  up  any  attack  of 
Remittent  fever  in  from  6  to  10  hours  by  first  giving  some  mild 
Cathartic.  I  have  given  it  in  some  bad  cases  oS  Typhoid  fever 
where  the  liver  was  very  torpid  and  it  failed  to  have  the  desired 
effect,,  till  1  gave  a  Cbolagogue  Cathartic,  such  as  the  Podophy  llin 
or  Leptandrin,  and  when  this  had  its  effect,  I  repeated  the  quinine 
and  Gelsenainum,  and  they  have  never  failed  under  any  circum- 
stances to  produce  convalescence.  It  frequently  produces  great 
relaxation  of  the  whole  nervous  system  with  dimness  of  vision  but 
no  deleterious  effects  follow,  forit  passes  offin  a  few  hours;  it  should 
be  given  in  all  cases  till  it  produces  drowsiness  and  heaviness  of 
the  eyes,  the  patient  being  scarcely  able  to  hold  them  open.  I  wiU 
give  the  manner  of  treating  a  few  cases  in  detail. 

Case  1.  I  was  called  to  see  Mr.  C.  aged  about  86  years,  at  2 
o'clock  P.  M.  who  was  laboringunder  a  severe  attack  of  Remittent 
fever,  I  gave  a  cathartic  and  ordered  his  feet  bathed  and  left  for 
him  15  grs.  quinine  and  90  drc^  of  (Telseminum,  with  directions 
for  them  to  be  taken  in  3  doses  one  every  two  hours  commencing 
as  soon  as  catharsis  was  freely  produced.  I  called  on  him  next 
morning  and  found  him  sitting  up  free  from  fever  but  a  little  weak  ; 
this  is  only  one  case  out  of  a  large  number,  but  answering  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  duration  of  all  cases  of  Remittent  fever 
so  far  as  my  experience  extends. 

Case  2  . 1  was  called  to  see  Mr.  G.  aged  39  years,  at  4  o^clock 
P»  B(.  and  found  him  laboring  under  severe  symptoms  of  Pneu- 
monia, dull  deep-seated  pain  and  tightness  in  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  difficult  respiration,  frequent  coughing  with  blood  expectora- 
tion, headache,  great  heat  and  drynesus  of  the  skin,  pulse  10&. 

On  percussing  the  chest  I  found  the  inferior  half  of  the 
left  lobe  of  the  lungs  hepatized.  I  gave  the  acetous  emetic  tine- 
fure  tUI  I  produced  emesis,  the*i  ordered  sinapisms  to  the  chest 
and  warm  bricks  to  his  feet  and  left  him  gr.  2  quinine,  and  90 
drops  of  the  above  tincture  to  be  taken  in  3  doses,  one  at  5  o^clock 
ana  repeat  every  2  hours  ;  I  called  early  next  morning  and  found 
&im  in  the  act  of  setting  down  to  the  table  to  take  some  nourisb* 
menty  but  very  weak,  the  pulse  was  natural  >  the  cou^  had  near^ 
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eeaaedy  and  he  had  retted  well  daring  the  night,  and  in  2  or  8  days 
he  was  able  to  perambulate  the  streets. 

Case  3.  Mr.  E.  aged  09  years,  had  an  attack  similar  to  the 
above  case  of  Pneumonia,  only  the  pain  was  located  on  the  right 
side  just  under  the  nipple,  respiration  more  difficult  and  the  pulse 
more  frequent,  expectoration  the  same.  I  gave  some  diaphoretic 
teas,  had  his  feet  bathed  and  warm  bricks  laid  to  them,  and  gave 
the  quinine  and  gelseminum  as  above  named.  He  rested  well 
during  the  night,  had  no  fever  next  morning,  sat  up  some  during 
the  day  and  was  well  in  a  few  days  without  further  medication 
except  a  few  doses  of  expectorant.  All  cases  which  I  have  treated 
have  resulted  in  like  manner.  I  consider  the  Gelseminum  one  oi 
the  most  valuable  remedies  in  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Pneumonia.  I  gave  no  cathartic  in  either  of  the  cases 
of  Pneumonia  as  they  informed  me  that  they  had  taken  some 
poi^ative  pills  the  previous  night,  and  that  they  had  their  effect. 

Case  4.  I  was  called  in  great  haste  to  see  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  M.  aged  14  years,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  F.  who  was  the 
familyphysician,  and  found  she  had  been  quite  ill  for  about  2  weeks 
with  Typhoid  fever,  and  unable  to  turn  herself  in  the  bed,  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  she  could  articulate  audibly  even  monosylla* 
bles,  lay  with  her  eves  nearly  closed  and  was  indifferent  to  sur- 
rounding objects,  pulse  very  feeble  and  frequent. 

After  hearing  what  Dr.  F.  had  given,  I  proposed  giving  some 
Gelseminum  with  a  few  grs.  of  quinine  in  each  dose,  to  which  he 
readily  acceded  from  my  description  of  its  effects,  although  he 
had  never  Been  it  used.  We  had  it  given  and  some  external  applica- 
tions used.  This  was  on  Tuesday  and  next  moniing  there  was  an 
amelioration  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  on  Thursday  the  quinine  and 
Gelseminum  were  repeated,  on  Saturday  she  evinced  a  strong 
desire  for  food,  and  continued  improving  rapidly  till  she  was  weU. 
Mrs.  S.  nearly  50  years  of  age  and  plethoric,  was  taken  with  the 
worst  attack  of  Nephritic  Colic  I  ever  witnessed,  I  gave  her  a 
small  portion  of  Morphia  and  relaxed  her  system  with  this  relaxant 
and  kept  her  under  its  influence  a  few  hours,  when  the  calculus 
which  was  formed  in  the  kidney  seem  to  pass  through  the  Ureter 
into  the  bladder,  and  she  was  quickly  free  from  pain  and  well. 
I  also  gave  it  to  Mr.  J.  (who  had  been  the  subject  of  several 
attacks  of  Bilious  Colic,)  relaxing  his  system  till  catharsis  was 
as  easily  produced  as  in  other  diseases,  and  he  was  quickly  re- 
stored to  health.  It  has  generally  taken  the  Allopaths  from  three 
to  six  days  to  act  on  his  bowels  with  their  Mercurial  cathartics 
and  clysters.  I  merely  mention  the  last  two  cases  ibat  others  may 
test  it  in  similar  ones  and  report,  for  I  have  only  used  it  in  these 
two  cases.  It  is  also  valuable  in  DysmenorrhcBa  and  Nervous 
headache,  it  may  be  given  with  safety  to  all  ages,  sexes  and  con- 
ditions in  life. 

Canton,  Mo.  1852. 
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SYMPATHETIC   ACTION    OP  SIMILAR  STRUCTURES. 


BY   C.   H.    CLEAVELAMD,  M.    D. 


I  liave  recently  obeerved  a  somewhat  curious  illustration 
of  the  sympaifielic  action  of  similar  or  identical  structures  in 
different  parts  of  the  system,  when  laboringunder  a  local  disease. 

Some  time  during  the  past  winter  Mrs.  S.  was  attacked  with  an 
inflammation  at  the  root  of  the  nail  of  one  of  her  fingers,  which 
produced  suppuration,  and  finally  the  nail  sloughed  off,  leaving 
the  end  of  the  finger  nude  until  the  new  nail  grew.  As  this  new 
nail  advanced  it  was  rough  and  irregular  as  is  usual  in  such  casef, 
and  what  was  noteworthy  all  the  nails  on  both  hands  grew  after  a 
similar  irregular  manner^  and  now  present  an  appearance  almost 
exactly  like  the  one  that  was  diseased. 

This  roughness  of  the  other  nails  commenced  near  their  roots 
and  grew  towards  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  as  the  new  nail  was 
formed,  and  the  irregularity,  progressed  in  all  the  ten  nails  alike. 
At  the  present  time,  the  nails  have  grown  out  entirely  to  the  end 
of  the  fingers,  which  all  present  the  appearance  of  having  recently 
lost  their  nails. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  pain  or  disease  was  transmitted  to 
similar  structures  in  distant  parts  of  the  body  through  the 
nerves  distributed  to  those  parts,  which  were  said  to  have  a  com- 
mon origin ;  but  such  cannot  have  been  the  case  in  this  instance, 
unless  it  can  be  proved  that  n^rws  enter  into  the  structure  of  the 
nails.    How  shall  the  phenomenon  be  explained? 

Waia-bury^  Vt.  June  1852. 


♦  ♦ 


A  CASE  OF  SUPPRESSION. 


BT  JAMES  F.  X.  MCCLOSKEY,  M.  D. 


^^  There  be  deeper  things  than  these  lyinz  in  tlie  twilight  of  truths  bat  few  can  disoem 

tbeni  orijjht,  from  surrounding  dinuieas  o\  error/^ 

The  present  case  is  not  without  considerable  interest,  as  tend- 
ing to  show  the  mistaken  views  of  certain  practitioners  of  the  old 
school  as  well  as  exhibiting  the  value  of  Eclectic  remedies  when 
judiciously  administered.  It  were  needless  to  occupy  a  large 
space  in  your  columns  by  enumerating  the  different  processes  of 
medication  to  which  this  case  was  subjected,  and  the  utterly  futile 
attempts  at  cure  until  effected  by  means  which,  however  much  they 
may  excite  the  ridicule  of  our  dissenting  brethren,  yet  evidently 
bear  the  impress  of  truth  and  success.     I  shall  therefore  content 

--•-  ••  •-  '^*'-^'-  to  vnu  some  of  the  more  prominent 
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symptoms  exhibited  by  the  case  upon  my  first  interview.  I  should 
premise  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  patient  and  her  family,  the 
case  was  considered  hopeless,  and  to  use  tlic  expression  of  the 
invalid  herself,  she  declared  that  "  life  is  to  me  a  burden,  would 
that  I  might  lie  down  and  die."  She  has  been  the  subject  of  va- 
ried medical  treatment  for  the  space  of  nearly  five  months. 

Miss  Jane  C — ,  aged  17 ;    the  face  and  lips  were  pale  and 

cedematous,  aa  well  as  the  hands,  legs  and  feet;  the  abdomen 
tumid ;  slight  exercise  induced  palpitation  and  dyspncea,  there 
was  an  indisposition  to  move  about  the  house;  loss  of  ap- 
petite, disturbed  sleep;  the  pulse  small,  irritable  and  frequent ;  the 
bowels  obstinately  constipated  ;  a  constant  metallic  taste  in  the 
mouth;  night  perspiration  occasionally;  a  total  absence  of  the 
menstrual  How,  and  a  settled  melancholy  seemed  to  brood  upon 
all  her  faculties. 

The  patient  was  ordered  Leptandrin,  grs.  viii ;  Podophyllin 
grs  xvi;  divided  into  four  parts;  one  to  be  taken  in  syrup,  morn- 
ing and  evening — no  improvement  upon  the  second  day  after, 
Leptandrin  grs.  iii.,  Podophyllin  grs.  vi.,  was  ordered,  together 
with  an  enema,  of  warm  water  one  pint,  common  salt  3ss.  ol.  Tere- 
binth 3  iii,  one  half  to  be  given  immediately,  the  rest  if  required 
in  four  hours  after.  This  treatment  procured  a  small  evacuation 
of  indurated  and  fetid  feces.  The  urine  before  pale  and  fcaniyy 
were  now  more  coloured  and  copious.  The  Leptandrin  and  Po- 
dophyllin were  continued,  but  at  longer  intervals,  while  the  dose 
was  gradually  diminished.  20  drops  of  ess.  Cypriped.  pubes. 
were  administered  at  bed  time,  which  produced  quiet  and  refresh- 
ing sleep,  to  which  she  had  hitherto  long  been  a  stranger. 

Upon  the  fifth  day  of  this  course  of  treatment,  the  bowels  were 
exonerated  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  greenish  black  feces,  pos- 
sessed of  some  considerable  consistency  and  of  a  most  intolera- 
ble stench.  This  producing  some  degree  of  exhaustion  wine 
was  found  necessarj'^  and  the  patient  was  likewise  ordered  beef 
tea,  ad  libitum.  From  obstinate  constipation,  the  reverse  en- 
riued,but  yielded  to  Rhusine  grs.  ii  ess.  Cyprip.  gtts.  v.,  every  two 
hours.  The  bowels  having  been  regulated  after  a  few  days,  the 
patient  was  directed  to  take  of  Hydrastin  grs.  iv.  Macrotin  grs. 
iii.,  morning  and  evening,  while  a  strong  infusion  of  chamomile 
was  given  in  wine-glassful  doses  in  the  interim.  A  sensation  of 
weight  and  pain  in  the  loins,  together  with  the  appearance  of  a 
very  pale  and  scanty  discharge  from  the  vagina  induced  the  ex- 
hibition of  Macrotin  and  Scnecin  a.  a.  gr.  i.,  every  third  hour 
conjointly  with  the  warm  semicupium. 

The  discharge  disappearing  after  a  few  hours,  no  attempt  was 
made  directly  to  renew  it.  Hydrastin  gr.  i,  Stillingia  grs.  ii, 
Sulph.  Ferri  gr.  i,  Ext.  Gentian  grs.  iii,  to  be  taken  in  syrup,  thrice 
daily — a  well  regulated  and  generous  diet  was  reconunended  and 
under  this  treatment  the  patient  began  to  convalesce  rapidly,  con- 
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•idering  the  length  of  time  she  had  been  an  invalid.  I  must  con- 
fess that  after  the  first  few  days,  my  patient  was  veiy  particular  in 
complying  with  the  directions  given  her. 

In  a  short  time  the  treatment  proclaimed  for  itself  the  victory 
it  had  obtained  over  the  previous  attempts  of  Allopathy  and 
Homoeopathy.  The  treatment  was  continued  until  the  next  ap- 
pearance of  the  menstrual  flow,  which  occurred  in  18  days  after 
Its  previous  "  scanty  show,"  since  which  time  I  have  been  in- 
formed of  its  almost  regular  return  at  a  certain  time,  and  the 
young  lady  has  resumcfd  her  ordinar}^  duties  with  renewed  heal& 
and  vigor.  She  has  at  the  same  time  purchased  a  lesson  which 
however  dear  the  price,  will,  I  am  assured,  prove  most  salutary; 
and  in  order  that  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  otiiers,  I  will  simply  state 
that  the  cause  of  her  suffering  was  to  be  attributed  solely  to  her 
own  imprudence.  An  attempt  was  made  to  postpone  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  menstrual  flow,  by  making  use  of  a  very  cold 
foot  bath  during  the  month  of  February,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  its 
annoyance  upon  an  approaching  occasion  of  high  festivity. 

This  course  of  treatment,  will,  I  presume,  bear  even  the  scni- 
tiny  of  the  Botanico-Medical  Recorder.  The  assertion  (how- 
ever unwarrantable, unjust  and  ungenerous,)  that  "Eclectics  care 
not  a  fig  for  principles,  or  practice,  only  so  far  as  they  take  in 
the  community,  or  render  a  practitioner  popular,  and  give  him 
plenU  of  money  and  business,  is  untrue,  if  they  posseaa 
popularity,  they  must  necessarily  have  business,  and  if  they  be- 
come wealthy,  it  is  the  reward  of  toil — a  public  remuneration  for 
the  slanders  of  envious  and  les»  successful  competitors  for  the 
•elf  same  honors,  which  they  so  loudly  decry,  because  mental 
imbecility  places  them  beyond  their  attainment.  "  Flat  justitia 
mat  coBlum ;"  if  Eclectism,  or  more  properly  speaking.  Eclectic 
Medicine  be  a  "humbug,"  let  it  be  shown;  the  field  is  open  to 
investigation,  the  subject  to  discussion.  I  must  beg  pardon  for 
even  this  passing  notice  of  such  gross  misrepresentationB  as  those 
contained  in  the  Journal  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  would  re- 
mind my  professional  brethren,  that  on  such  occasions  and  to 
such  persons,  their  "  silent  scorn  doth  deeper  aggravate  the  foe 
than  loud  cursing  malice." 

PhUaddphia,  Sept.  1852. 
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PERMANENT  STRICTURE  AND  A  NEW  INSTRUMENT 
FOR  ITS  CURE  ACCORDING  TO  THE  DI- 
LATING PRINCIPLE. 


B7   O.   X.   NEWTONy  MJ). 


STRICTURE  DILATOR. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Q     This  insirament  measures  thirteen 
inchf'B  in  length. 

The  smaller  end  one  tivelfth  of 
an  inch, 
r^     It  tapers   from  the  thumb  pieee 
martied  ''D"  to  the  smaller  end. 

The  instrument  as  marked  at'*  A'' 
shows  it  dilated  in  a  case  where  the 
urethra  would  be  upon  the  stretch. 

''B.*'  shows  the  same  instrumeat 
dosed,  ready  to  be  introduced. 

*'  C."  The  screw,  by  the  turning  ot 
which  you  dilate  the  instrument  to 
just  tibe  amount  of  pressure  you  de- 
sire. Upon  refering  to  *' A"  you  will 
observe  five  upright  distendere  the 
lower  ends  of  which  are  pemienantly 
attached  to  the  inferior  half  of  the  in* 
strument.  The  upper  ends  are  fixed 
to  a  small  screw  running  in  a  ^hpove 
situated  in  the  lower  side  of  tike  up 
per  half.  The  small  screw  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  C."  by  the  turning  of 
which  to  open  tiie  dilator,  you  fcwee 
the  tapered  portion  of  the  screw 
along  the  groove,  which  when  open* 
ed,  makes  the  upright  pieces  perpen* 
dicalar.  When  it  closes,  the  screw 
is  again  turned  the  o|^KMite  way, 
and  they  are  drawn  bade  allowing 
the  imtnunent  to  dose;  as  repre* 
salted  by  fi. 

[The  prindpal  olgect  of  this  article  is  to  ftvnbh  a  cmI  of  the  in* 
Btniment  latety  introduced  to  our  phyddaMs,  by  Mr.  W.  Z.  Ribs, 
manufacturer  of  Sui^cal  Instruments,  No.  71,  West  Sxth  street, 
Cincinnati. 

In  looking  over  Ae  diflTerent  authors  upon  this  disease,  I  find 
none  so  accurate  in  tiieir  description,  as  Mr.  Bameby  B.  Cooper, 
in  his  late  work,  *  Cooper's  Lectures  on  Sargeiy.''-^>p.  141 
and  144.] 
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**  Permanent  Strictures. — The  kind  of  stricture  termed  permanent 
consists  in  a  contraction  of  some  part  of  the  m*ethral  canal  from 
the  formation  of  an  adventitious  deposit.  It  does  not  exist  in 
the  urethra  itself,  but  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  mucous 
membrane  and  corpus  spongiosum,  the  mucous  membrane  being 
pressed  inwards  so  as  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  canal  at  the  point 
at  which  the  deposit  is  produced.  This  deposition  of  matter,  and 
consequent  morbid  contraction  of  the  urethra,  may  result  from 
various  causes,  which,  either  in  an  acute  or  chronio^form,  may  give 
rise  to  the  stricture.  Protracted  gonorrhcsa,  is,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  most  frequent  cause ;  but  external  injury,  an  acrid 
state  of  the  urine,  or  anything  that  can  produce  an  irritable  stric- 
tnre,  may  also  be  the  means  of  establishing  a  permanent  one. — 
The  bulb  of  the  urethra  is  the  part  most  liable  to  stricture,  as  it  is 
not  only  the  most  vascular,  but  composed  also  of  a  large  quantity 
of  cellular  tissue :  it  likewise,  from  the  close  vicinity  of  the  ducts  of 
Cowper's  glands,  is  very  subject  to  become  implicated  in  the  dis- 
eases that  attack  them.  Some  surgeons  state  that  the  mem> 
branous  part  of  the  urethra  is  often  the  seat  of  stricture ;  but  such 
is  not  the  case  ;  and  anatomically,  it  will  be  readily  seen  why  it 
should  not  be  so,  owing  to  the  small  quantitj'^  of  cellular  tissue 
which  surrounds  it,  and  the  absence  of  corpus  spongiosum :  it 
may,  however,  be  subject  to  temporary  constriction,  from  the  con- 
traction of  Wilson's  muscles,  wlueh  completely  encompass  it. 

^'  The  result  of  stricture  is  necessarily  a  difficulty  in  passing  the 
urine ;  and,  therefore,  increased  muscular  action  is  required  in 
the  bladder  and  abdominal  parietes  to  force  the  fluid  through  the 
coi^plcted  urethra.  The  violence  with  which  the  urine  is  pro- 
DgHed  against  the  stricture  tends  to  excite  further  irritation : 
tl^ obstruction  consequently /beeoines' increased;,  and  if,  at  the 
same  time,  the  subject  of  the  disease  pays  no  attention  to  dietetic 
rules,  and  exposes  himself  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  the 
difficulty  of  micturition  increases,  and  every  symptom  is  aggra- 
vated :  still,  it  is  surprising  to  remark  to  what  an  extent  patients 
will  allow  the  disease  to  proceed  before  they  consult  a  surgeon. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unwise  than  such  procrastination  ;  for  du- 
ring^he  delay  the  bladder  beoomes  thickened,  its  capacity  corres- 
pondingly reduced,  the  nret^v  enlanged,  the  pelvis  taf  the  kidney 
distended,  its  secreting  portion  compressed,  and  the  secretion  of 
urine  diminished, — all  which  effects  are  more  or  less  the  conse- 
quence of  not  early  seeking  medical  advice;  the  result  being,  that 
in  addition  to  these  symptoms  of  the  disease,  itself,  the  general 
health  of  the  patient  is  hkely  to  become  affected.  The  delay  oa 
the  part  of  individuals  suffering  from  this  complaint,  can  only  be 
%(|oounted  for  by  the  insidious  manner  in  which  the  symptoms 
follow  each  other ;  and  I  haye  known  persons  submit  so  long  to 
the  difficulty  in  passing  the  urine,  that  the  urethra  baa  at  length 
given  way  behind  the  stricture,  and  extravasation  of  urine  into 
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the  perineum  had  occurred  before  any  medkal  aBsietance  had  been 
sought. 

''The  first  complaint  of  a  patient  in  this  disease  is'generally/that 
he  experiences  adifficulty  in  passing  his  water,  which  act  requires 
a  much  longer  time  than  is  natural ;  and  after  he  believes  that 
the   bladder  is  emptied,  the  desire  for  further  evdcnation  im- 
mediately returns,  and  an  additional  portion,  equal  in  quantity  to 
the  first,  is  voided,  the  stream  in  which  it  escapes  from  the  urethra 
being  remarkably  small  and  tortuous.    The  frequent  inclination 
to  make  water  is  almost  invariably  an  early  symptom  of  strictures 
and  sometimes  an  involuntary  dribbing  comes  on,  which  causes 
great  inconvenience  and  annoyance.    These  symptoms  vary  verj* 
much  in  degree,  and  are  increased  by  any  kind  of  intemperance, 
and  by  exposure  to  wet  and  cold :  abstinence  and  quietude  are, 
however,   sure  to  afiTord  relief.    It  is  this  fluctuating  character, 
and  the  occasional  cessation  of  the  systems,  that  probably  induce 
the  patient  to  defer  so  long  any  application  for  medical  assistance. 
When  consulted  under  such  circumstances,  the  first  step  will  be 
to  make  an  examination  of  the  urethra,  by  passing  a  bougie ;  this 
is  generally  done  while  the  patient  is  standing  with   his  back 
against  a  wall,  but  I  think  this  a  bad  plan,  for  patients  are  ver>' 
liable  to  faint  upon  the  introduction  of  the  instrument,  even 
although  thev  do  not  experience  pain.    I  therefore  consider  it 
better  that  the  individual  should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent 
posture  on  a  sofa. 

*^The  patient  being  placed  in  the  proper  position,  a  bougie  or 

silver  catneter  (No.  6)  is  well  oiled,  and,  raising  the  penis  to  an 

an^le  of  about  40o  from  the  abdomen,  the  instrument  is  pasFod 

gently  down  to  the  stricture,  against  which  it  is  slightly  and 

equably  pressed  for  the  space  of  a  minute,  or  perhaps  rather  more 

according  to  the  degree  of  pain  the  patient  experiences.    It  may 

happen  that  the  instrument  soon  passes  the  obstruction  ;  if  that 

be  tne  case  I  do  not  advocate  its  ftirther  introduction,  so  that  it 

may  enter  the  bladder,  but  think  it  better  to  be  satisfied  with  the 

process  already  made." 

[I  cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Cooper  objects  to  pass  the  cathe- 
ter into  the  bladder.  As  it  has  already  passed  the  point  of  Lm- 
tation .] 

'^  AAer  the  employment  of  the  boogie,  the  patient  should  be 
kept  extremely  quiet  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  should  live 
abstemiously,  and  at  bed  time  take  the  following  draught: — 

9.    Liq.  potass  gtts.  xx. 
Tinct.  opii,  gtts.  x. 
Mist.  Camphors,  Siss. 
Ft.  baustus." 

£i  viroald  use  broken  dosei  of  diaphoretic  powder.] 

«« An  aperient  should  likewuie  be  taken  the  next  morning.   The 
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iastruaMnt  shoold  be  again  passed  alKmt  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  first  examination,  and  it  may  now  be  passed  into  the  bladder 
and  left  there  for  ten  minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  unless  it 
causes  great  irritation.  In  soch  cases,  as  far  as  this  instroment 
has  been  used,  its  remaining  does  not  produce  the  above  dncribed 
ifTiteUiojiy  for  1  have  always  found  the  cure  to  be  greatly  expedited 
by  the  continued  pressure  which  the  instrument  keeps  up." 

f  The  reader  will  by  referring  to  the  previous  cut  observe  the  val- 
uable curative  power  in  the  construction  of  this  instrument,  as  the 
physician  can  at  all  times,  by  simply  turning  the  screw  which  is  on 
the  end,  apply  just  such  pressure  to  Oie  stricture^  that  he  requires, 
without  the  patient  sufl^riiig  the  intense  pain  of  introducing 
the  indicated  larger  bougies  according  to  Mr.  Cooper's  descrip- 
tion of  the  adaptation  of  bougies.] 

*'  I  have  recommended  No.  6  as  the  size  of  the  instrument  first 
employed  \  it  is  less  likely  to  produce  irritation  than  one  of 
smaller  size;  for  the  latter  is  not  only  likely  to  catch  in  the  lacu- 
ns9,  but  may  also  make  a  false  passage  by  penetrating  the  sides 
of  the  urethra.  If,  however.  No.  6  be  found  too  1  ange  to  pass 
through  the  stricture,  smaller  instruments  must  necessarily  be 
used;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  require  a  degree 
of  caution  in  their  introduction  proportionate  to  the  smallness  of 
their  size."  [This  instrument  is  much  easier  introduced  than  the 
bougie;  as  it  is  more  permanent,  and  contains  a  smoother  sur- 
face.] '^  If  the  instrument  cannot  be  passed  through  the  stricture 
into  the  bladder,  a  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  other 
means  are  to  be  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  patient." 

[I  doubt  very  mucn  if  there  be  a  case  in  existence,  which  by  the 
use  of  nauseants  and  the  warm  bath,  would  not  allow  the 
passing  of  this  instrument.]  "  This  depends  entirely  upon  the  ur- 
gency of  the  symptoms,  especially  in  reference  to  the  distention 
of  the  bladder  from  the  retained  urine :  the  judgment  cannot  here 
be  much  guided  by  the  expression  of  the  patient  as  to  the  aaiount 
of  his  sufiering,  for  the  pain  which  in  one  patient  may  be  de- 
scribed as  little  more  than  inconvenience,  may  be  complained  of 
by  another  as  excruciating  agony.  Therefore,  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  examine  the  state  of  the  bladder  per  anum,  and  also 
through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  If  the  bladder  be  felt 
pressing  on  the  rectum,  you  may  be  assured  that  tfie  distention  is 
extreme,  for  it  is  in  the  posterior  direction  that  the  organ  projects 
lastly  under  the  influence  of  the  internal  pressure  of  the  urine.  I 
have  but  very  rarely  met  with  a  case  that  did  not  admit  of  suffix 
cient  delay  to  allow  of  the  trial  of  medicinal  means  before  pro- 
ceeding to  puncture  the  bladder,  although  no  doubt  such  cases 
occur.  The  plan  I  adopt  is  to  place  the  patient  in  a  hot  bath, 
give  a  large  aose  of  opmm,  (gr.  iss.  to  gr.  y.)  and  employ  a  pur- 
gative enema."  [I  wouUL  reeommend  as  a  substitale  for  the  opiom 
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nauseanlB,  as  relaxaii^n  is  required.]  ^'  As  soon  as  the  bowels  are 
open  I  order  a  suppository,  composed  of  opium  and  a  fourth  of 
a  grain  of  belladonna,  to  be  inserted  into  the  rectum ;  this  treat- 
ment rarely  fasuls  to  produce  a  flow  of  urine,  which,  even  if  it 
takes  place  but  slowly,  relieves  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  and 
gives  time  for  the  adoption  of  further  means  for  the  removal  of 
the  obstruction.  This  may  be  effected  by  four  different  methods; 
dilatatioa,  caustic,  puncture,  and  incision." 

fNotwithstanding  the  various  attempts  to  supersede  the  dilating 

Erinciple  in  the  cure  of  stricture,  still  it  maintains  the  hitherto 
igh  estimation  placed  upon  it  by  the  enlightened  practitioner^ 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  it  is  more  frequently  adopted 
than  any  plan  that  has  yet  been  knewn.] 

"  Dilatation  should  always  be  first  tried ;  it  is  effected  by  the 
catheter,  bougie,  or  by  injecting  the  urethra  ivith  water.  In 
speakings  however,  of  this  treatment  of  stricture,!  wish  to  impress 
on  the  mind  of  the  student  that  something  laore  is  to  be  done  be- 
yond the  mere  mechanical  removal  of  the  impediment  to  the 
passage  of  the  urine,  and  tkaC  the  use  of  iocal  remedies  should 
be  judiciously  combined  with  constitutional ;  the  latter  consisting 
chiefly  in  the  strict  observance  of  diete tie  rulei^  the  state  df  bowels, 
and  in  the  employment  of  medicines  which  tend  to  diminish  arte- 
rial action ;  such  as  blue  pill,  with  tartarizeil  antimony,  and  slight 
aperients." 

[The  use  of  the  blue  pill,  and  tarUirized  ardimony^  I  decidedly  ob- 
ject to;  OR  account  of  its  liability  in  all  cases  to  produce  perma- 
nent bad  effects  upon  the  constitution.  And  becaut^e  we  have 
other  agents,  which  will  have  the  same  curative  influence,  without 
any  of  the  above  effects  resulting  therefrom.  But  would  substi- 
tute any  mild  evacuant,  which  in  my  opinion  would  have  just  the 
same  important  effect  upon  stricture  as  the  blue  pill.  As  but  little 
influence  anyhow,  could  be  expected,  from  blue  pill,  or 'any  other 

pill.] 

**  Receat  stricturo  may  almostalways  be  cured  by  this  system  of 
treatment,  aided  by  the  gentle  introduction  of  the  bougie  every 
other  day;  and  even  when*<fae  stricture  has  teached  a  more 
permanent  form,  its  cure  may  generaUy  be  effected  by  following 
out  this  plan,  and  in  passing  the  iu;3trttment;§  without  vidlence,  as 
the  object  is  not  to  force  a  passage  through  the  stricture,  but  by 
gentle  pressure  to  produce  a  slight  inflammatory  action,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  disintegration  and  absorption  may  be  in- 
duced." TBy  the  use  of  this  instrument  you  can  apply  just  the 
amount  of  pressure  that  is  required  to  produce  the  deriired  inflam- 
matury  actian  necessary  to  produce  absorption,]  *'ThiB  plan  was 
fittingly  recommended  by  Dupuytren^  and  I  have  followed  it  with 
great  omccess.    Tiie  appearanoe  of  a.  slight  purulent«dischar|[e 
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indicates  that  the  treatment  is  producing  the  desired  effect  upon 
rlie  stricture,  and  soon  after  this  effect  is  first  seen,  the  catheter 
will  generally  pass  the  obstruction.  During  the  progress  t>f  the 
treatment  a  permanent  stricture  often  becomes  irritable, — just  as 
irritable  stricture  is  convertible  into  permanent:  this  change  U 
shown  by  a  tendency  to  bleed  on  attempting  to  pass  a  catheter, 
and  by  the  pain  which  the  slightest  touch  of  the  instrument  pro- 
duces j  in  such  cases  it  will  also  be  found  that  if  the  catheter  be 
ps^Fcd  there  will  be  considerable  difficulty  in  withdrawing  it. 
and  this  will  generally  be  attended  by  bleeding.  With  these 
symptoms  recourse  must  be  had  to  sedatives,  and  to  the  caustic 
bougie,  which  seldom  fails  to  diminish  the  irritability,  probably  by 
destroying  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  ner\'e  which  had  become 
exposed  by  the  ulcerative  changes  in  the  substance  of  the  strict- 
ure. Some  surgeons  recommend  the  use  of  potassa  fusa  as  the 
cscharotic,  instead  of  nitrate  of  silver." 

[By  the  facility  this  instrument  gives  in  passing  the  stricture, 
you  avoid  all  the  last  objections  of  Mr.  Cooper.] 

"I believe  itmisafe,  however,  on  account  of  its  deliquescence, 
which  renders  it  much  less  manageable.  In  cases  in  which  the 
stricture  resists  the  genfle  application  of  bougies,  I  have  render- 
ed the  obstruction  permeable  by  injecting  tepid  water  into  the  ure- 
thra by  means  of  a  syringe  furnished  with  a  long  canula.  By 
repeating  this  operation  the  opening  soon  becomes  dilated, — a 
condition  soon  made  evident  by  the  greater  freedom  with  which 
the  water  enters :  a  bougie  may  afterwards  again  be  had  i*ecourse 
to.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  after  the  introduction  of  the 
bougie,  although  nocvident  mechanical  effect  has  been  produced 
by  it,  the  patient  finds  that  he  can  pass  his  water  much  more 
freely,  and  yet  perhaps  the  instrument  may  not  penetrate  the 
stricture  until  some  days  after.  Caustic  is  sometimes  employed 
4is  a  direct  means  of  overcoming  a  stricture  when  its  density  is  :^o 
great  as  to  prevent  its  being  acted  on  by  simple  pressure." 

[I  have  reason  to  believe  that  when  a  failure  thus  occurred 
from  the  pressure  produced  by  bougies,  that  it  was  owing  to  its 
irregular  application,  and  that  by  the  use  of  this  new  dilator, 
would  have  avoided  the  same."J 

"  The  application  of  the  escharotic  produces  a  slight  slough 
on  tlie  suvface,  and  tends  to  soften  the  mass  of  adventitious  mat- 
ter, so  as  to  render  it  better  fitted  for  absorption.  Some  precau- 
tion is  necesary  in  using  the  caustic  bougie,  and  contact  with  any 
portion  of  the  urethra  besides  the  stricture  muFt  be  carefully 
avoided.  To  secure  this,  a  larger  instrument  should  be  passed 
iir.st,  to  clear  the  way,  as  it  were,  for  the  cauterizing  bougie. 

''  Although  I  have  attached  great  importance  to  the  observance 
^f  extreme  gentleness  in  the  introduction  of  the  catheter,  circum- 
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stances  may  occur  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  force 
to  effect  its  entrance  into  the  bladder ;  for  it  may  happen  that 
the  symptoms  of  retention  of  tirine  may  be  so  urgent  that  im- 
mediate relief  is  imperatively  necessary.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  forcible  introduction  of  the  catheter  becomes  not 
only  a  justifiable  but  an  advisable  measure." 

[The  reader,  I  imagiaCi  oould  hardly  suppose  the  urethra  to  be 
large  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of  urine,  and  not  to  allow  this 
instrument  to  be  passed.  As  its  tapered  point  only  measures 
one  twelfth  of  an  inch — ^though  being  amply  blunt  to  be  void  of 
danger  of  injuring  the  surface  of  the  urethra.] 

^'  If,  in  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  instrument,  it  is  fo^nd  that 
it  can  be  brought  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body  in  its  reeumbent 
position,  it  will  prove  that  the  stricture  is  situated  just  at  the 
junction  of  the  bulb  with  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra, 
and  then,  in  order  to  effect  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  into 
the  bladder,  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  should  be  passed  into 
the  rectum ;  and  when  the  point  of  the  instrument  is  felt;  as  it 
may  easily  be,  the  handle  must  be  depressed  with  moderate  force, 
and  the  point  directed  at  once  into  the  bladder.  Some  surgeons 
recommend  that  in  such  strictures  the  catheter  should  be  thrust  in 
with  sufficient  force  to  overcome  the  obstruction  at  all  risks ;  but 
I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  bad  practice,  as  the  laceration  of  the 
canal,  perforation  of  the  prostate  gland  or  rectum,  are  accidents 
very  likely  to  occur :  it  is,  therefore,  better  to  puncture  the  blad- 
der than  to  have  recourse  to  such  violence." 

[The  above  consequences  are  unattended  with  its  use.] 

[In  conclusion  I  would  say  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Ec- 
lectic theory  of  practical  medicine,  I  have  furnished  this  article, 
and  the  wood  cut  illustrative  of  an  instrument  that  should  super* 
cede  the  bougies  entirely,  and  would  advise  every  physician  that 
ever  expects  to  have  a  stricture  of  the  urethra  to  treat,  at  onoe 
to  avail  himself  of  it.] 

Cincinnati  J  O.,  September  y  1852. 
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P    ART  II.— MISCELLANEOUS  SELECTIONS. 


■♦  » 


BEATH  FROM  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  PRODUCE  ABORTION. 

The  citizens  of  New  Bedford  have  recently  been  thrown  into  a 
great  state  of  excitement  by  the  sadden  death  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
Spoon«r,  who  attempted  to  have  an  abortion  produced  by  one 
Dr.  C.  L.  Spencer,  a  HomcBopathite  practitioner  of  that  city. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  in  tae  case,  that  Mrs.  Spooner 
was  about  six  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  on  the  mom- 
iiig  of  the  30th  of  June  whilst  otherwise  in  a  state  of  perfect 
health,  entered  the  offioe  of  Dr.  Spencer,  and  was  so  mangled  as 
to  be  carried  home  in  a  cab,  and  evidently  in  a  weak  condition. 

When  she  reached  home  she  was  able  to  walk  a  few  feet,  bat 
soon  paroxysm  of  fainting  came  on,  which  continued  at  short 
intervals  nntU  ten  o'cloek,  A.  M.,  of  Uie  same  day,  when  she  ex- 
pired. 

A  post  ^nortera  examination  was  held,  and  after  a  few  remarks 
in  relation  to  the  external  appearance,  the  following  statement 
iivasroade  out^ — 

^  On  opening  the  abdominal  cavity,  a  large  portion,  say  two 
Quarts  of  bloody  sentm  escwed.  The  intestines  were  covered 
by  an  apron  of  coagulated  blood  about  ten  inches  across,  and 
about  SIX  inches  perpendicular,  and  about  two  inches  thick  on 
i&n  average. 

The  folds  of  the  mesentery  attached  to  the  lower  portion  of 
the  small  intestines  are  distended  by  a  clot  of  blood  which  would 
fill  a  pint  bowl.  The  inferior  fold  of  the  mesentery  is  raptored 
by  the  aceumalated  blood. 

The  uterus  is  distended  to  about  the  size  of  three  pint  bowls. 
On  the  posterior  surface  opposite  to  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum 
there  is  an  opening  through  its  parietes,  apparently  made  by  an 
instrument  tne  size  of  a  pipe  stem  or  common  catheter;  corres- 
ponding to  this  opening  there  is  another  of  the  same  size  and 
character  through  the  peritoneum  forming  the  inferior  fold  of  the 
mesentery.  Beneath  said  puncture  into  the  mesentery,  there  is 
found  also  a  puncture  into  the  right  internal  iliac  artery,  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  below  the  bifurcation  of  the  main  iliac  artery, 
of  a  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  point  of  a  goose  quill. 

On  opening  the  uterus,  it  is  found  to  contain  a  male  foetus 
measuring,  from  the  apex  of  the  head  to  the  nates,  seven  and  a 
half  inches  in  length.  The  membranes  had  not  been  ruptured 
previously  to  opening  into  the  uterus.    On  the  posterior  side  of 
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the  nteroB,  one  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  above  the  neck, 
there  is  a  panctare,  extending  obliquely,  two  inches  in  length 
through  the  parietes,  coming  out  at  the  puncture  before  meor 
tioned,  so  that  a  blunt  pointed  probe  wbs  passed  readily  through 
from  one  orifice  to  another.  On  the  posterior  internal  part  of  the 
uterus,  there  is  a  slight  contused  eccnymosed  spot;  all  of  these 
punctures  correspond  with  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  so  tihat  an  in- 
strument passed  into  the  vagina,  would  go  in  the  direction  and 
produce  the  punctures  before  described. 

Another  puncture,  about  half  an  Inch  from  the  one  described, 
was  made  obliquely  into,  but  n<^  through  tiie  parietes  of  the 
uterus.  It  is  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  parallel  to  the 
other." 

Signed,  Avnaaw  Mackib, 

John  H.  Mackib, 
Lyman  BAnxBn*, 
Lbvi  Folsom. 

This  case  speaks  volumes ;  and  the  victnn  should  be  kN>ked 
upon  in  the  light  of  a  public  martyr,  offered  up  upon  the  altar  of 
brainless  quackery.  It  would  appear  diat  a  few  such  cases  would 
put  the  public  upon  their  guard,  and  not  to  place  themselves  in 
the  hands  of  those  whom  they  know  to  have  no  adequate  know* 
ledge  of  their  business.  We  have  long  been  personally  ae-> 
quainted  with  Dr.  Spencer,  and  what  we  know  of  the  man,  as 
well  as  the  evidence  in  the  case,  goes  clearly  to  eoi^rm  us  in  the 
opinion  that  this  unparalleled  case  was  the  result  of  the  most  cul- 
pable ignorance  of  the  female  organisation. 

1  was  informed  by  Dr.  Folaoni,  who  is  emphatically  a  praetieal 
surgeon,  and  who  instituted  the  post  mortem  examination,  that 
the  instrument  used  in  this  case  mast  have  passed  fhom  eight  to 
ten  inches  after  entering  the  Os  Tineas  (month  of  the  uterus  ) 

Comment  is  unnecessary,  and  we  trust  that  the  Ladies  of  New 
Bedford,  at  least,  will  be  more  cautious  in  future.  There  are  also 
transient  practitioners  in  that  city,  as  well  as  almost  every  other 
plaee,  who,  as  well  as  Dr.  Spencer,  woidd  suffer  less  by  a  com- 

Eariaon  with  ditch-diggers  and  tin-pedlers  than  with  mecncal  men. 
^.  S.  was  examined  before  the  Police  Court  of  thai  ci^*,  and  was 
ordered  to  furnish  sureties  in  the  sum  of  ftOOO  for  Us  i^ypear* 
ance  at  the  Court  of  Commcm  Heas,  for  a  final  hearing,  to  tsJce 
place  on  the  second  Monday  in  September  next,  at  Taunton.  For 
the  want  of  surety,  was  cooimittecl. — Bo$itm  Domniic  Journal  of 
3iedicnie, 
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CUTANEOUS  ABSORPTION, 


IT  WM.    A.   ALCOTT. 

The  eommnnicatioii  made  by  me  to  the  medical  profession, 
through  your  pages,  aomediiiig  like  a  year  ago,  excited  a  good 
deal  of  attentton  at  the  time,  and  haa  elicited  not  a  few  private 
inquiries,  both  at  the  East  and  the  West,  since  that  time.  Many 
an  individual  has  asked  me — ^Do  yon  really  believe  Mr.  Robinson's 
sto^  ?  "  I  am  compelled  to  believe  it,'*  is  my  usual  reply.  ^'  Mr. 
R.  b  not  the  man  to  make  any  wilful  misstatement,  and  Mrs.  R.'s 
certificate  confirms  the  fact."  But  how  can  it  be  ?  It  is  again 
asked.  How  could  a  man  gain  in  weight  daily  half  a  pound, 
when  his  whole  ingesta,  solid  and  fluid,  was  only  about  half  that 
amount — Cleaving  the  cgesia  out  of  the  question  ?  My  reply  to 
this  question  is,  **  I  suppose  it  must  be  by  cutaneous  or  pulmonary 
absorption." 

It  would  be  quite  indecorous,  in  such  cases  as  these,  to  go 
farther,  and  point  gentlemen,  who  have  a  diplomain  their  pocket, 
to  chapter  and  verse  in  confirmation  of  Mr.  R.'s  story — or  at  least 
sustaining  its  possibility — in  our  common  works  on  physiology. 
And  yet  it  may  save  me  a  little  trouble,  and  do  here  and  there  a 
blockhead  good  (for  unluckily  such  things  have  been  known  as 
blockheads  in  our  profession),  to  refer  him  to  Carpenter^s 
Physiology,  at  page  504.    The  following  is  verbatim. 

'*  The  quantity  of  water  which  may  be  imbibed  from  the  vapor 
of  the  atmosphere  would  exceed  belief  were  not  the  facts  on  wmch 
the  assertion  rests  beyond  all  question.  Dr.  Dill  relates  the  ease 
of  a  diabetic  patient,  who  for  five  weeks  passed  twenty -four 
pounds  of  urine  every  twenty-four  hours — bis  ingesta  during  the 
same  period  amounted  to  twenty*two  pounds.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  he  weighed  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
pounds ;  and  when  he  died  twenty-seven  pounds  of  loss  had  been 
sustained.  The  daily  excess  of  the  excretions  over  the  ingesta  could 
not  have  been  less  than  four  pounds,  making  oae  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  for  the  thirty-five  days  during  which  the  complaint 
lasted.  If  from  this  we  deduct  the  amount  of  diminution  which 
the  weight  of  the  body  sustained  during  the  time,  we  shall  atill 
have  one  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds  to  be  accounted  for,  which 
can  only  have  entered  the  body  from  the  atmosphere." 

"  A  ca«e  of  ovarian  dropsy  has  been  recorded,  in  which  it  waa 
observed  that  the  patient,  during  eighteen  days,  drank  six  hundred 
and  ninety-two  ounces,  or  forty- three  pints,  of  fluid,  and  that  she 
discharged,  by  urine  and  by  paracentesis,  one  Uiousaud  two 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  ounces,  or  ninety-one  pints,  which  leaves 
a  balance  of  six  hundred  and  six  ounces,  or  thirty-eight  pints,  to 
be  similarly  accounted  for."  In  this  case,  however,  says  Carpenter, 
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something  is  to  be  allowed  for  the  quantitj  of  water  contained  in 
the  solid  food  ingested. 

'*  The  following  remarkable  fact  is  mentiGuedby  Dr.  Watson  in 
hid  Chemical  Essays.  A  lad  at  Newmarket,  having  been  almost 
starvedy  in  order  that  he  might  be  reduced  to  a  proper  weight  for 
riding  a  match,  was  weighed  at  9  A.  M.,  and  then  again  at  1 0  A. 
M. ;  and  was  found  to  have  gained  nearly  thirty  ounces  in  weight 
in  the  course  of  this  hour,  though  he  had  only  drank  half  a  glass 
of  wine  in  the  interim.  A  parallel  instance  wa»  related  to  the 
author  by  the  late  Sir  6.  Hill,  then  Governor  of  St.  Vincent.  A 
jockey  had  been  for  some  time  in  training  for  a  race,ia  which  that 
gentleman  was  much  interested;  and  had  been  reduced  to  the 
proper  weight.    On  the  morning  of  the  trial,  being  much  op- 

Eressed  with  thirst,  he  took  one  cup  of  tea,  and  shortly  afterwards 
is  weight  was  found  to  have  increased  six  pounds,  so  that  he 
was  incapacitated  for  riding.  Nearly  the  wk<ile  pf  the  increase 
in  the  former  case,  and  at  least  l^ree  fourths  cf  it  in  the  latter, 
must  be  attributed  to  cutaneous  absorpton  ;  which  function  was 
probably  stimulated  by  the  wine  that  was  taken  in  the  one  case, 
and  by  the  tea  in  the  other." 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  a  wide  dlfTereace  between 
gaining  four  and  a  half  pounds  in  a  single  day  from  the  atmtis- 
phere,  as  in  the  case  of  the  jockey,  and  gaining  half  a  pouuti,  in 
the  case  of  S.  Robinson.  And  it  was  as  much  for  the  sake  of 
making  some  small  addition  to  the  medical  science  that  I  caused 
the  case  to  be  recorded,  as  for  any  other  reason.  I  am  a  lover  of 
facts,  and  of  science,  as  well  as  a  deadly  hater  of  empiricism  and 
hollow  pretension. 

I  might  also  add,  it  was  a  good  deal  in  the  same  spirit  that  I 
inade  my  own  experiments,  many  years  ago,  of  abstaining  from 
drink.  Never  for  a  day,  did  I  believe,  with  Dr.  Lamb,  that  man  is 
not  a  drinking  animal.  The  fact  of  Dr.  Lamb's  abstinence  and 
many  other  considerations,  it  is  true,  had  weight  with  me.  Besides, 
my  simple  habits  and  general  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health  and 
life  made  the  experiments  more  easy  to  me  than  to  most  men,  and 
tkerefore  as  a  lover  of  science  *  I  felt  an  increased  obligation  to 
make  them.  I  allude,  of  course  to  total  abstineiice  from  all  drink 
for  nine  months  and  nineteen  days  in  1838-9 ;  for  six  months  or 
more  in  1840 ;  and  then,  with  a  partial  suspension  of  only  one  or 
two  days,  of  about  eight  months  more  in  1840-1.  All  this  while, 
too,  my  perspiration  was  free  but  not  profuse,  urinaiy  excretion 
not  scanty,  and  every  other  function  well  performed.  Moreover, 
I  gained  a  little  in  weight  during  the  first  experiment..  . 

Boston  Medical  and  Sur^gical  Journal. 

*  My  whole  life,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  has  been  a  life  of  experi- 
ments. Medical  men  are  often  charged  with  making  experiments  on  others, 
but  I  have  made  many  more  on  myself  tiian  on  my  patients.  They  may  be 
useM  to  the  worhl,  if  I  should  not  be  called  away  so  suddenly  as  to  leave 
then  iiarecQvded. 
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"ADVICE  GRATIfe." 

It  has  become  quite  a  prevalent  form  of  tmpoeitioii  for  a  class 
of  (would  be)  medical  men  to  insert  iu  their  adverlising  bills  that 
their  advice  will  be  gratuitous.  Indian  (Hetham)  and  Thomsoman 
doctors  travelling  from  place  to  place,  .unable  as  they  are  to  sus- 
tain themselves  any  length  of  time  in  any  one  location.  We 
shall  always  find  all  such  well  stocked  with  some  nostrum  for 
which -they  have  made  a  great  sacrifice  of  either  time  or  money, 
and  is  always  indispensable  to  the  cure  of  the  disease  with  which 
their  patients  are  afflicted.  It  is  not  a  little  suprising  that  they 
are  able  to  find  so  many  ia  the  community  who  are  unable  to  de- 
tect their  imposition.  No  reflective  person  would  ever  think  of 
calling  upon  a  physician  under  such  circumstances  ;  for  if  they 
are  to  receive  nothing  for  their  advice^  they  will  be  sure  to  dispose 
of  some  of  their  medicine,  which  "  is  very  valuable  and  universal 
in  its  applicatioa,."  for  a  profit  which  would  more  than  pay  for  a 
consultation  with  aadentifie physician.  This  kind  of  humbugging 
has  been  extensivelQr  carried  on  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
I  am  unable  to  discover  any  more  caution  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity at  the  present  time,  than  when  they  received  their  first 
lesson.  Dr.  Root,  of  New  York,  who  claims  to  be  competent  to 
prescribe  fot  all  cases,  from  the  fact  that  his  mother  gave  birth 
to  six  children  betbre  he  came  into  the  world,  or  in  his  own 
language,  a  ^'  seventh  son  physician,"  has  met  with  a  patronage 
which  is  enough  to  make  us  blush  at  the  discrimination  of  our 
age.  Bxtorting  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  for  a  few  ounces  of  a 
worthless  article  which  did  not  cost  him  more  than  irom  six  to 
twenty-five  cents,  but  nothing  for  advice.  In  this  way  I  have 
known  him  to  extort  from  poor  individuals  twenty  or  thirty  dol- 
lars, who  were  unable  to  pay  a  shilling  without  a  donation  from 
their  friends.  He  is  not  a  solitary  case,  although  equalled  by  but 
few  in  daring  presumption  ;  and  the  only  skill  which  this  class 
can  justly  claim  consists  in  robbing  an  inconsiderate  and  credu- 
lous community. 

There  are  few  meriterous  medical  men  who  lecture  from  place 
to  place,  but  they  are  known  by  the  profession,  and  depend  for 
their  patronage  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  present  their  b  ab- 
ject to  their  audience.  We  shall  find  a  few  such  well  versed  in 
their  profession^  But  this  is  not  ^e  class  of  which  I  complain ;  but 
those  who,  if  tl^y  were  called  upon  to  deliver  a  lecture  upon  the 
most  familiar  subject,  could  not  even  express  themselves  intelligi- 
bly, and  possess  no  qualification  lor  their  profession. 

Every  consistent  physician  will  charge  a  reasonable  fee  for  his 
services  or  ad\ice,  and  every  reasonable  person  will  be  willing  to 
pay  it. 

And  that  patient  who  goes  upon  the  principle  of  gratuitous  ad- 
vice will  find  that  he  pays  dear  for  his  medicine,  however  poorly 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  his  case. — Bos.  Dom.  Jmtr.  if  Mtd. 
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SUCCESSFUL  REMOVAL  OF  A  FOREIGN  BODY  FROM 
THE  KNEE-JOINT.— ANOMALOUS  CHARACTER  OF 

THE  SAME. 


BT  J.    WASHINGTON  SKITS,  M.D< 


Mbssbs.  Ebitoss. — ^The  following  case  presents  so  many  points 
of  interest,  if  not  of  originality,  in  its  history  and  treatment,  that 
I  have  thought  a  record  of  it  worth  preserving — and,  such  %s  it  is, 
I  now  place  it  at  your  disposal. 

Mr.  R.  M.,  SBt.  22,  a  laborer  on  a  farm,  otherwise  healthy,  con- 
sulted me  in  June,  1651,  in  regard  to  a  difficulty  of  the  right  knee. 
For  some  numtiis  previous  something  had  appeared  to '' catch,'* 
as  he  termed  it»  in  the  joint  while  using  it,  causing  excruciating 
pain,  followed  by  inflammation,  sweUiag,  and  weakness  of  the 
joint.  The  peculiar  ''catch  "  had  only  exbted  for  a  few  months,  but 
the  patient  says, ''  the  joint  has  been  a  little  weak  and  swollen  at 
times  ever  since  a  '  wrench'  it  received  some  four  or  five  years 
ago,  during  a  wrestling  feat."  Recently  he  had  perceived  a 
^'  loose  body,  something  like  a  bean,"  each  side  of  the  patella, 
and  at  other  points,  which  was  freely  moveable  and  would  easily 
slip  into  the  joint.  At  times  it  was  readily  detected,  at  others 
difficult  or  impossible.  The  knee  was  considerably  enlarged,  as 
from  chronic  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  tender  to 
the  touch,  in  places. 

DiagnonB, — After  the  above  history,  and  manipulating  the 
joint,  so  as  to  bring  the  foreign  body  within  reach,!  did  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  a  case  of  loote  cartilage  within  the  joint. 

The  probable  cause,  nature,  course,  usual  treatment,  &c.,  were 
fally  explained,  and  the  patient  dismissed,  with  the  advice  not  to 
think  of  an  operation  tot  its  removal,  unless  the  use  and  safety 
of  the  limb  imperati\^y  required  it ;  and  that  efforts  be  made  to 
^  fix  "  or  confine  it  autsuUy  or  else  to  prei'ent  its  escape  from  wUUm 
the  joint;  also,  to  consult  older  and  more  experienced  counsel. 

At  my  request,  the  patient  called  occasionally  to  report  this  con- 
dition, and  enable  me  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  case.  Altar 
a  time  he  acquired  such  dexterity  as  to  bring  the  foreign  body 
outside  of  the  johit  almost  at  pleasure.   ^ 

After  September,  1851,  he  waa  not  able  to  attend  regularly  to 
his  occupation ;  and  as  the  joint  was  becoming  more  thickened 
and  stiffened^  from  the  continued  irritation  to  whidi  it  was  exposed, 
efforts  were  made  to  confine  the  cartilage,  (as  1  still  supposed  it,) 
by  pushing  it  far  away  from  the  joint,  in  one  of  the  synovial 
pouches  by  the  side  of  the  patella ;  but  it  was  found,  upon 
i^peated  trials,  that  it  could  not  be  retained  m  ribt  by  any  amount 
of  pressure  which  eould  be  borne,  and  aUow  any  motion  of  the 
joint.    Efforts  were  also  made  %^prmnu  itsMcape  from  the  joint, 
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bat  with  only  partial  success,  while  the  cause  of  irritation  was 
sare  to  be  at  work. 

There  now  appeared  but  one  other  alternative — ^the  chance  of 
nn  operation — and  which,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  joint,  it  must 
be  confessed  was  not  very  promising.  The  almost  certain  result 
of  the  case  as  it  was^  together  with  the  probable  BXkdpossibk  conse- 
quences of  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  offending  body, 
were  again  fully  and  fairly  stated  to  the  patient  and  friends.  Dr. 
Almiron  Fitch,  of  Delhi,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  professiofa 
in  this  section  of  the  State,  was  also  consulted,  and  coincided  ially 
in  the  opinion  given. 

Operation. — ^Eiarly  in  March  last  I  was  requested  to  remove  the 
foreign  body  by  operation.  Having  enjoined  rest,  low  diet,  and 
occasional  purgatives  during  the  ensuing  week,  on  the  10th  instant 
I  proceeded  to  remove  it ;  Dr.  Fitch  kindly  consenting  to  be 
present,  and  from  whom  I  received  valuable  assistance.  Some 
delay  and  difficulty  were  experienced  in  confining  the  same  in  the 
position  desired,  viz  :  upon  me  inner  condyle,  without  occasion- 
mg  too  much  motion  of  the  joint.  The  integuments  were  then 
drawn  tensely  forward  (about  one  inch)  over  the  foreign  body 
while  the  same  was  firmly  fixed  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant. 
A  longitudinal  incision,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  was 
then  carried  through  the  integuments  directly  upon  the  cartilagc,(?) 
but,  as  it  could  not  readily  be  removed,  a  second  incision  was  made, 
BO  as  slightly  to  enlarge  the  first,  when  with  a  tenaculum  it  was 
removed,  with  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  thickened  state  of  the 
joint,  and  the  unexpected  hardness  of  the  supposed  cartiiage.  In 
form  it  much  resembled  an  almond,  was  eignt  lines  in  length,  six 
broad,  and  four  in  thickness.  Its  substance  was  evidently  osseous 
or  calculous,  but  unfortunately  (and  contrary  to  agreement)  it 
passed  out  of  my  possession  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  sub- 
jecting it  to  any  chemical  or  microscopic  tests.  It  w&s  completely 
enveloped  in  healthy  looking  cartilage. 

The  hemorrhage  was  slight,  and  soon  ceased,  when  the 
ineision  was  nicely  secured  by  plasters,  a  compress  carefully 
adjusted  so  as  to  securely  close  the  valvular  opening,  and  over 
these  a  figure  of  8  bandage ;  the  whole  being  completed  bv  a  long 
splint  to  outside  of  limb,^secured  by  roller,  except  over  tne  knee, 
nearly  preventing  all  motion.  Water  was  applied  several  times 
a  day,  and  was  the  only  application.  There  was  a  slight  exuda- 
tion of  serum,  but  none  or  synovia.  The  diet  was  light  for  a  few 
days,  and  small  occasional  doses  of  pil.  cath.  coHip.  and  pulv.  jalap, 
comp.  were  given,  to  procure  the  regular  evacuation  of  the  bowels. 
Union  was  partly  by  first  intention,  and  partly  by  what  Macartney 
calls  the  nuSdelHng  process,  i.  e.,  without  suppuration.  The  case 
was  closely  watdted,  «nd  there  was  no  inflamation  at  any  time. 

After  a  few  days  the  patient  sat  up  part  of  the  time,  but  the 
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plasters  and  aplint  were  not  dispensed  with  until  the  thiiteenth 
day,  when  the  wound  appeared  perfectiy  united.  A  compress 
and  figure  8  bandage  were  continued,  and  directions  given  to  use 
and  flex  the  limb  but  slightly ;  but  fi'om  that  time  he  began  and 
continued  to  go  about.  April  15th  there  was  only  a  slight  weak- 
ness, and  some  stiffness  upon  flexing  to  an  acute  angle.  At  the  end 
of  six  weeks  he  was  attending  to  bis  ordinary  occupation,  and 
was  able  to  join,  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  in  "  the  giddy  mazes  of  the 
dance." 

Ramtrks, — The  operation  by  subcutaneous  incision,  as  pro* 
posed  by  Prof.  Syme  and  M.  Goyraud,  was  hardly  practicable, 
owing  to  the  thickened  state  of  the  integuments,  though  it  would 
in  most  cases  greatly  lessen  the  danger  of  inflammation.  Wounds 
penetrating  the  cavities  of  joints,  especicdly  the  larger,  have  ever 
been  the  dread  of  surgeons,  and  tlie  common  result  an  opprobrium 
to  the  healing  art.  This  case  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  im- 
portance of  perfect  rest  (p(  the  joint)  and  of  a  simple ^  but  not  too 
antiphlogistic  treatment ;  thou^in  regard  to  the  latter  the  previous 
habita  should  be  our  guide.  Here  Uiere  was  evidently  a  tcant  of 
action,  though  the  diet  was  ^'  light"  for  only  a  few  days,  but  had 
it  been  more  generous,  I  am  satisfied  complete  uni(m  by  first  inten- 
tion would  have  taken  place — a  most  desirable  result  in  wounds 
of  joints. 

The  history  of  this  case  may,  and  will  doubtless,  satisfy  some 
minds,  that  a  fragment  of  bone  was  nearly  or  quite  detached  at 
the  time  of  the  ii\jury  mentioned;  but  to  my  mind  it  is  not  so 
conclusive.  A  section  of  one  end  of  the  foreign  body  revealed  a 
hardy  friable  substance,  more  resembling  calculus.  But,  was  a 
calculous  ever  completely  enveloped  in  healthy  cartilage?  If  so, 
it  is  a  most  remarkble  provision  of  nature  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
joint.  May  not  a  peculiar  abnormal  state  of  the  synovial  mem* 
brane,  from  any  cause,  give  rise  to  an  adventitious  growth  or 
deposit  in  the  synovia  as  well  as  in  other  fluids  of  the  body? 
Loose  cartilages  and  calculous  concretions  are  not  very  usual, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  any  account  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  cavity 
of  a  joint,  similar  to  the  present. 

The  patient  consulted  diiSerent  surgeons,  to  whom  he  stated  the 
symptoms  and  diagnosis;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  none  of 
them,  at  the  time,  detected  the  foreign  body,  (though  part  were 
satisfied  of  its  existence,)  and  at  one  time,  believing  it  a  case  of 
chronic  synovitis,  counter  irritants,  and  ung.  iod.  comp.  were  freely 
applied)  to  procure  absorption  I— Medical  Examiner. 
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From  tho  OUo  State  JooiimL 

ELECTIC  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE  OP  CINCINNATI. 

Mr.  Basoom  : — As  a  fnend  of  Medical  Eclecticisin,  and  of  the 
<< Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati,''  I  desire  to  thank  yoa 
forcalling  public  attention  to  the  advertbement  of  the  "  Inatitate'' 
in  your  paper  of  to-  day.  As  you  seem  to  be  somewhat  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  matter  of  "  making  doctors  for  nothing,  &c.,"  I  feel  wil- 
ling to  give  you  a  few  hints,  which  properly  weighed,  wil],  I  trust, 
be  satisfactory  to  you,  and  to  such  of  your  numerous  readers  as 
may  have  any  difficulty  in  their  minds  on  this  behalf : 

1.  The^'Instttnte,"  aldioogh  amply  prepared  to  accommodate 
and  teach  a  very  large  class,  has  not  expended  a  princely  fortane 
in  buildings,  &c.,  requiring  an  immense  income  to  pay  interest 
on  loansj  and  dividends  on  stock. 

2,  The  Professors,  being  true  reformers,  and  anxious  for  a  wide 
diffusion  of  the  light  of  m^eal  Eclecticism,  have  voluntarily  pro- 
posed to  labor  for  a  very  small  pecuniary  compensation,  believ- 
ing that  their  loss  will  be  an  incalculable  gain  to  the  country. 

8.  A  liberal,  free  education  for  all  who  will  receive  it,  is  one  of 
the  prominent  mottos  of  the  age,  in  America;  and  tfiose  who 
choose,  may  be  made  ripe,  literaiy  and  scientific  sdiolars,  "  firee 
gratis,  for  nothing,  and  tuition  thrown  in,"  at  public  expense,  and 
we  all ''  understand"  it  and  approve  it.  But  why  medical  educa- 
tion, which  involves  the  greatest  possible  temporal  interests  of 
man,  his  happiness,  health  and  life,  must  necessarily  be  locked  up 
in  Collegiate  Monasteries,  which  can  be  opened  only  by  enormom 
fees,  is  what  a  great  many  people  *'do  not  understand." 

4.  The  new  arrangement  of  the  E.  M.  Institute,  is  an  experi- 
ment, conceived  in  philanthropy,  and  entered  upon  with  confi- 
dence ;  and  if  but  half  the  assurance  of  support  which  the  Fac- 
ulty have  received,  shall  be  realized,  there  lies  before  the  Institute 
a  career  of  success  and  usefulness,  unparalleled  in  llie  histoiy  of 
scientific  and  professional  colleges.  o. 


'  #'  ♦ 


An  Antidote  fok  Poison.— ^Mr.  Potter,  a  gentleman  living  in 
Morgan  street,  in  this  city,  a  few  days  since  swallowed  a  large 
quantity  of  corroHve  sublimate,  through  mistake,  supposing  it  to 
be  wine.  He  inst^itly  became  aware  c^  his  error,  and  recoUe^ed 
the  remedy  prescribed  for  such  cases  by  A.  J.  Davis,  the  elair- 
voyant,  in  his  volume  entitled  ''  The  Physician."  This  remedy 
was  the  simple  one  of  swallowing,  as  quick  as  possible,  a  large 
dose  of  common  stoeet  oil.  Fortunately  for  the  suflerer,  a  bottle 
of  sweet  oil  stood  on  the  same  shelf  before  him  from  which  he 
had  taken  the  poison,  and  he  seized  and  drained  itof  its  contents. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  action  of  the  mercury  was 
arrested,  and  Mr.  P.  has  now  nearly  recovered. — Boston  Pimes. 
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MEDICAL  PBACTICE  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

Dr.  Dickson,  of  London,  a  most  able  physician  thus  speaks  of  the 
manner  in  which  medical  men  violate  the  high  charge  confided  in  themi 
and  we  doubt  not  that  his  remarks  will  ^o  far  toward  awaking  people  to 
a  just  sense  of  what  is  due  their  own  health  and  happiness. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  and  a  series  of  remedies  that  are  not  subjected 
to  suspicion  or  censure.  The  readers  of  our  paper  have  had  our  views 
upon  the  subject,  and  we  trust  that  what  we  have  said  will  not  be  entirely 
i?ithout  effect. 

"So  far  as  praotiea  is  ocmoerned,  the  eminent* phytieian  confines  him- 
bM  tO'the  fashion  of  the  day—- the  more  especially  if  that  fashion  be  pio- 
fitable  to  the  apothecary ;  for  in  suoh  oases  he  is  sore  to  become  the  for- 
tunate puppet  of  those  whose  bread  depends,  not  so  much  upon  the  oores 
they  shall  effect,  but  the  quantity  of  phvsic  they  shall  manage  to  sell  1 
what  a  happy  nation  of  fools  that  must  be,  which  auppose  that  any  class 
of  mankind  will  put  the  interests  of  the  public  in  competition  with  their 
own  1  Benighted  and  miscruided  people,  you  call  upon  men  to  relieve 
you  from  vour  sufferings,  while  you  hold  out  the  most  powerful  of  temp- 
tations to  keep  you  on  your  sick  beds !  You  pay  for  time  what  you  deny 
to  talent ;  for  a  long  illness  what  you  refuse  to  a  speedy  recovery  !  Do 
Toa  think  medical  men  angels,  that  you  thus  tamper  with  their  integrity  ? 
Vonr  very  mode  of  remunerating  them  almost  forces  them  to  be  corrupt, 
and  that,  too,  at  a  moment  when  their  numbers  are  so  great,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  one  half  of  them  to  live  honestly  on  their  mere  professionid 
gains." 

*'  Can  you  wonder  at  tho  frightful  number  of  deaths  that  take  place 
under  nine  years  of  age  ?  Look  at  the  bills  of  infantile  mortality,  and  if 
you  consider  Uie  quantity  of  calomel  children  take,  you  will  assuredly 
be  compelled  to  declare  not  how  lillle  medicine  has  done  for  the  prolon- 
gation of  life,  but  how  mueh  it  has  done  to  shorten  it !" 

*'  Of  the  cases  of  mortality,  in  the  earlier  months  of  our  existence,  no 
small  proportion  consists  of  those  who  have  sunk  under  pharmaceutical 
filth.  More  infantile  subjects  in  this  metropolis  are,  perhaps,  diumally 
destroyed  by  the  mortar  and  pestle  than,  in  ancient  Bethlehem,  fell  vic- 
tims one  day  to  the  Herodian  massacre.  '  Conscience  feels  little  concern 
in  cases  of  medicinal  inurder." 


-•-•- 


OPIUM-EATING  IN  CHINA. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Observer  gives  a  frightful  account  of 
the  practice  of  opium-eating  in  China,  and  the  lamentable  pro- 
gress which  it  has  obtained  and  b  still  making.  The  demoralizing 
effects  of  the  practice  are  said  to  be  greater  than  those  which 
spring  from  habits  of  intoxication ;  and  what  adds  to  the  enor- 
mity of  the  evil,  is  the  fact  that  the  victims  of  the  sedactive  vice 
rarely,  if  ever,  abandon  it. 
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The  commerce  ia  opium  has  risen  within  a  few  years,  from  small 
beginnings,  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  trade 
in  the  world.  The  article  is  produced  in  British  India,  and  is,  we 
believe,  smuggled  into  China,  in  violation  of  the  Government  to 
prevent  the  traffic.  The  British  Government  is,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, responsible  for  this  deplorable  evil ;  and  it  behooves  the  press 
and  even  the  governments  of  all  Christian  countries,  to  remon- 
strate against  its  continuance.  It  ia  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian 
name,  and  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  the  spread  of  the 
(gospel  among  that  large  portion  of  mankind,  the  people  of  China. 

In  the  first  ten  years  of  this  century  the  annual  importation  of 
opium  into  China  was  only  from  three  to  seven  thousand  chests ; 
but  in  1850  the  quantity  reached  sixty  thousand  chests,  at  a  cost 
to  China  of  forty  millions  of  dollars  !  The  British  Government 
in  India  is  said  to  derive  the  enormous  revenue  of  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars  from  this  commerce ;  which  is  only  paralleled  in  wick- 
edness by  the  slave  trade. 


♦  » 


From  the  Cmdnnati  Timet. 
HIKTS  TO  TOTTHO  MEN  OJT  THE  C&OIGE  OF  A  PSOPESSIOK. 

The  choice  of  a  profession,  or  business  for  life,  is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  that 
any  information  upon  this  subject  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  interesting  to  young  men.  As 
one  who  has  had  some  experience  in  the  world,  I  would  venture  to  offer  a  few  aaggestioos 
upon  the  groat  opportunity  now  offered  for  obtaining  a  profession  almost  free  ef  erpenae. 

Your  choice  lies  betwen  agriculture^  mechanical  pursuits,  trade,  and  profeosiona]  Kfe 
I  would  say,  take  agriculture  as  your  first  choice,  and  you  may  reasonably  expect  a 
and  more  contented  life  than  in  other  pursuits.  But  if  you  hare  a  robust  constitutkm, 
an  active  and  ambitious  mind,  then  you  may  venture  upjn  other  calliogs,  which  you  may 
expect  will  sooner  exhaust  your  health  and  will  yield  a  shorter  term  of  life,  bat  may 
gratify  your  desires.  If  accurate  and  ingenious,  try  mechanical  occupations, — ^ifsfaxvwd 
and  far-sighted  in  bargaining  and  niauaging  property,  try  mercantile  business— bnt  if  yoa 
prefer  intellectual  pursuits  to  all  others,  and  have  a  sufEciently  good  address  to  reconuDend 
you  to  the  public,  with  a  good  share  of  ambition,  try  a  profession.  If  you  love  religion 
and  despise  wealth,  and  have  talent  enough  to  persuade  others  to  do  the  same,  go  to  the 
pulpit.  If  you  love  intellectual  strife,  and  feel  that  your  ability  renders  you  an  over-maidi 
for  all  whom  you  encounter,  try  the  law.  But  if  you  love  to  do  good  to  suffering  men  and 
women,  to  mn  the  gratitude  and  love  of  many,  and  to  occupy  your  mind  with  the  moet  pro- 
found, inexhaustible,  and  interesting  of  all  studies  take  the  profession  of  medicine* 

If  you  have  a  plenty  of  money,  and  wish  to  win  the  highest  fashionable  honors  gradiuita 
iff  Philadelphia  or  New  York  and  spend  a  year  or  two  in  Paris  or  London.  But  if  you 
wish  to  save  your  money,  yet  become  an  accomplished  physician,  and  discharge  your 
duties  to  your  pursuits,  go  to  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  where  yon  may 
not  only  acquire  a  thorough  medical  education,  but  learn  a  great  deal  that  is  not  taiig:kt 
in  other  schools.  If  you  go  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  your  tuition  alone  will  ooet  front 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  dollars,  but  in  Cincinnati,  since  the  Bdectic 
Modical  Institute  has  abolished  professor^  fees  you  may  attend  a  whole  seasion  for  only 
one  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  and  you  need  not  even  purchase  a  book,  or  spend  a  day  in  a  pliy* 
■ician'9  office,  for  if  yon  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  the  lectures  are  so^prell 
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VTBUgad  aa  to  make  every  thing  intelligible  to  a  novice.  Ev^n  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
practice  medicine  tiie  knowledge  which  you  will  obtain  of  the  science  of  healtli,  and  of  the 
mysteriea  of  the  human  constitution  from  able  teachers,  will  be  worth  ten  times  the  time  and 
expenses  required-  But  if  you  wish  to  practise  medicine,  no  price  will  express  the  value 
of  good  teaching  in  a  good  system  of  practice.  The  Gclectic  system  is  becoming  the  most 
popular  everywhere,  and  the  Eclectic  school  draws  the  largest  classes  in  Cincinnati.  1 
have  PBoommended  it*  strongly  because  I  believe  there  are  many  young  men  in  our  country 
of  noble  principlefl,  who  love  to  do  good,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind,  who  have 
the  capacity  to  become  good  physicians,  and  who  would  rejoice  at  this  opportunity  by  which 
they  could  easily  acquire  an  honorable  profession  without  being  compelled  to  beg  or  borrow 
five  or  six  hundred  dollars  to  pay  their  expenses  through  college.  To  all  such  I  would 
say,  write  to  the  Dean  of  tho  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  and  you  will  find  that  1  have 
suggested  the  advantages  which  the  Faculty  of  that  school  have  generously  offered  to 
students  of  medicine.  Mevtos. 


♦  ♦ 


DIAGNOSIS  OF  INCIPIENT  PHTHISIS  PULMONALIS. 

From  the  late  excellent  work  of  Dr.  Walshe  on  the  "  Hcai  i 
and  Lungs"  which  has  been  critically  analyzed  by  Dr.  Rouanet, 
in  this  and  the  preceding  number,  we  extract  the  following  graph- 
ic summary  of  the  diagnostic  signs  of  incipient  Phthisis. 

(a)  A  young  adult,  who  has  had  an  obstinate  cough,  which  com- 
menced without  coryza,  and  without  any  obvious  cause,  a  cough 
at  first  dry,  and  subsequently  attended  for  a  time  with  watery  or 
mucilaginous-looking  expectoration,  and  who  has  wandering 
pains  about  the  chest,  and  loses  flesh  even  slightly,  is,  in  all  pro- 
bability, phthisical,  (b)  If  there  be  haBmoptysis  to  the  amount  of 
a  drachm,  even,  the  diagnosis  becomes,  it  the  patient  be  a  male, 
and  positively  free  from  aneurism  and  mitral  disease,  almost 
positive,  (c)  If,  in  addition,  there  be  slight  dullness  under  per- 
cussion at  one  apex,  with  jerking  or  divided  and  harsh  respira- 
tion, while  the  resonance  at  the  sternal  notch  is  natural,  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  first  stage  of  phthisis  becomes  next  to  absolutely 
certain.  But  not  absolutely  certain ;  for  I  have  known  every  one 
of  the  conditions  in  a,  6  and  c,  exist,  (except  hoemoptysis,  the  de- 
ficiency of  which  was  purely  accidental)  when  one  apex  was  in- 
filtrated with  encephaloid  cancer,  and  no  cancer  had  been  dis- 
covered elsewhere  to  suggest  to  the  physician  its  presence  in  the 
lung,  {e)  If  there  be  cough,  such  as  described,  and  permanent 
weakness  and  hoarseness  of  the  voice,  the  chances  are  very 
strong  (provided  he  be  non-syphilitic,)  that  the  patient  is  phthisi- 
cal. ( /')  If  decidedly  harsh  respiration  exist  at  the  left  apex,  or 
at  the  right  apex  behind,  if  the  rythm  of  the  act  be  such  as  I  have 
called  cogged-wheel,  and  there  be  dulness,  so  slight,  even  as  to  re- 
quire the  dynamic  test  for  its  discovery,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  phthisis,    (g)  If,  with  the  same  combination 
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of  circumstaiices,  deep  inspiration  evokes  a  few  clicks  of  diy 
crackling  rhonchus,  the  diagnodis  of  phthisis,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  is  absolutely  certain,    (h)  If  these  clicks,  on  subse- 
quent examination,  grow  more  liquid,  the  transition  from  the  first 
to  the  second  stage  may  be  positively  announced,    (t)  If  there 
be  slight  flattening  under  one  clavicle,  with  deficiency  of  expan- 
sion movement,  harsh  respiration  and  slight  dullness  under  per- 
cussion, without  the  local  or  general  symptoms  of  phthisis,  the 
first  stage  of  tuberculization  cannot  be  diagnosticated  with  any 
surety,  unless  there  be  incipient  signs  at  the  other  apex  also;  the 
conditions  in  question,  limited  to  one  side,  might  depend  on  chro- 
nic pneumonia,  or  on  thick  induration-matter  in  the  pleura,    {k) 
The  existence  of  limited  though  marked  dullness  under  one  cla- 
vicle, with  bronchial  respiration  and  pectoriliquy,  so  powerful  as 
to  be  painful  to  the  ear,  the  other  apex  giving  natural  results, 
will  not  justify  the  diagnosis  of  phthisis.     I  have  known  this 
combination  when  the  apex  of  the  lung  was  of  model  health, 
and  a  fibrous  mass,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  lay  between  the  two 
laminoB  of  the  pleura.    I  would  even  go  further,  and  say  that 
the  combination  in  question  is  rather  hostile  than  otherwise  to 
the  admission  of  phthisis ;  as  had  tuberculous  excavation  formed 
on  one,  the  other  lung  would,  in  infinite  probability,  have  been 
afiected  in  an  earlier  stage.    (/)  Pneumonia,  limited  to  the  supra 
and  infra-clavicular  region  on  one  side,  and  not  extending  bauck- 
wards,  is  commonly,  but  not  always  tuberculous,    (m)  Sub(^epi* 
tant  rhonchus,  limited  to  one  base  posteriorly,  is  not,  as  has  been 
said,  peculiar  to  tubercle ;  it  may  exist  in  emphysema,  and  in  mi- 
tral disease,    (n)  Chronic  peritonitis,  in  a  person  aged  more  than 
fifty  years,  provided  cancer  can  be  excluded,  involves,  as  a  ne- 
cessity, the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 

To  this  law  of  Louisas,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  qualification, 
provided  Bright's  disease  be  also  absent,     (o)  Pleurisy  with  effu- 
sion, which  runs  a  chronic  course,  in  spite  of  ordinary  treatment, 
is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  tuberculous  or  cancerous;  the  char- 
acter of  the  symptoms,  previously  to  the  pleurisy,  will  generally 
decide  between  the  two.    {p)  Double  pleurisy,  with  effusion,  is 
not,  as  has  been  said,  significant  of  tubercle ;  for  it  may  depend 
on  Bright's  disease.     If  the  latter  disease  can  be  excluded,  carci- 
noma and  pyohaemia  remain,  as  other  possible  causes,     (a)  If  a 
young  adult,  free  from  dysentery,  and  who  has  not  reeiaed   in 
tropical  climates,  suffers  from  obstinate  diarrhoea,  which  goes  on 
month  after  month,  with  slight  remissions  or  intermissions,  even 
though  there  be  no  cough,  he  is,  in  most  strong  probability. 
phthisical.     If  physical  signs  to  the  slightest  amount,  exist  at 
either  apex,  he  is,  almost  to  absolute  certainty,  phthisical,     (r)  If 
a  young  adult,  free  from  secondary  syphilis  and  spermatorrhoea^ 
and  not  dissolute  in  his  habits,  steadily  lose  weight,  without  clear 
cause,  he  is,  in  all  probability,  phthisical,  even  though  no  subjec- 
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tive  chest-symptoms  exist,  {s)  But  he  is  not  by  any  means  certainly 
so;  for  he  may  have  latent  cancer  in  some  unimportant  organ, 
or  he  may  have  chronic  pneumonia.  (/)  Nay,  more,  he  mav 
steadily  lose  weight,  have  dry  cough,  occasional  diarrhcsa,  and 
night-f  weats,  and  present  dullness  under  percussion,  and  bron- 
chial respiration  under  both  clavicles,  and  yet  be  non-phthisical. 
1  have  known  all  this  occur  in  cases,  both  when  the  lungs  were 
infiltrated  superiorly  with  primarj'  encephaloid  cancer,  and  when 
they  contained  secondary  nodules  of  the  same  kind,  (u)  Failure 
of  weight  becomes  less  valuable  as  a  sign  of  phthisis,  the  longer 
the  thirtieth  year  haa  been  passed,  (v)  The  discovery  of  cardiac 
diseases,  with  marked  symptoms,  deposes  against,  but  does  not 
exclude  the  existence  of  active  tuberculization,  (u?)  The  exis- 
tence of  cancer  in  any  organ,  is  unfavorable  to  the  presence  of 
tuberculous  disease ;  but  tubercle  and  cancer  may  co-exist,  even 
in  the  same  lung.--iV.  O.  Med.  4*  Surg,  Journal. 


NEW  METHOD  OP  OPERATING  FOR  OVARIAN  DROPSY. 

Dr.  I.  B.  Brown  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
May,  15, 1852,  a  paper  on  this  subject.  His  operation  consists  in 
excising  a  portion  of  the  cyst,  returning  the  remaining  portion 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  closing  the  wound  by  sutures,  thus 
allowing  any  fresh  fluid  secreted  by  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
cyst  to  escape  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  there  to  be  taken 
up  by  absorption,  and  discharged  by  the  kidneys.  Mr.  Brown 
sstid  this  method  of  treatment  was  suggested  to  his  mind  by  re- 
flecting upon  the  numerous  cases  on  record,  in  which  a  spontane- 
ous cure  has  occurred  by  an  accidental  rupture  of  the  cyst,  fol- 
lovired  by  a  copious  discharge  of  urine.  This  mode  was  not  con- 
siflered  applicable  to  every  case,  nor  was  it  the  purpose  of  the 
rt.uthor  to  lay  down  any  absolute  rules  for  its  use,  but  simply  to 
rela^te  such  facts  as  had  come  under  his  observation. 

Case  1. — This  case  had  been  alluded  to  on  a  former  occasion, 
ri^nd  Mr.  Brown  now  read  the  notes  of  the  case  as  they  were 
stken  by  Mr.  Bullock,  at  St.  Mary's  Ho!>pital,  where  the  opera- 
ion  was  performed.  The  woman,  aged  forty-seven,  was  subject 
43  prolapsus  uteri,  which  Mr.  Brown  considered  as  presenting  a 
t  ciiBcient  objection  to  treating  the  case  by  pressure.  The  swell- 
r^gr  ^^^^  appeared  rather  on  the  left  side,  about  nineteen  years 
I  *yr>y  but  had  increased  rapidly  during  the  last  six  months.  The 
K_>Ilowing  was  her  condition  on  admission  to  St.  Mary  s  Hospital, 
^eb.  13, 1852:  Abdomen  considerably  enlarged,  with  shooting 
.  ^ns  extending  to  the  shoulders.  Complete  procidentia  uteri,  re- 
jtrxied  with  difficulty.    Percussion  dull  in  front  resonant  at  the 
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sidea,  less  so  on  che  left  than  the  right;  fiactuation  very  distinct, 
the  integumenta  moying  freely  over  the  tumor.     Feb.  14:  Ordi- 
nary diet,  porter,  one  pint;  blue  pill,  three  grains;  compound 
alortic  pill,  four  grains,  every  night,  with  saline  diuretics.    March 
6 :  General  health  good ;  some  fluid  drawn  from  the  cyst  with  a 
email  trocar  was  quite  clear,  with  only  a  trace  of  albumen  and 
sjme  chlorides.     10th:  She  was  placed  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  and  an  incision  was  made  through  the  integuments, 
down  to  the  linea  alba,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  umbili- 
cus, extending  four  inches.     The  linea  alba  was  then  divided,  af- 
terwards the  ^r^nsversalis  fascia,  and  finally  the  peritoneum;  the 
cyst  was  then  presented  to  view,  and  found  to  be  free  from  adhe- 
sions.    It  was-  seized  by  a  pair  of  forceps,  a  large  trocar  was  in- 
troduced, drawing  ofi*  about  sixteen  pints  of  fluid,  leaving  some 
fluid  in  the  cyst,  and  then  a  piece  of  the  cyst  which  appeared 
comparatively  free  from  bloodvessels  was  excised.     The  external 
wound  was  closed  by  interrupted  sutures,  the  ligatures  including 
all  the  abdominal  parletes  except  the  peritoneum.     She  was  or- 
dered two  grains  of  opium  immediately,  and  one  grain  every  three 
hours.    A  pad  of  wet  lint  was  placed  over  the  wound,  and  a 
broad  bandage  round  the  abdomen.     Severe  peritonitis  ensued 
for  the  first  five  or  six  days,  which  was  subdued  completely  by 
large  and  repeated  bleedings  from  the   arm,  with  calomel  and 
opium.     In  eight  duys  the  abdominal  tenderness  had  8ub;i^ided, 
the  abdomen  became  flaccid,  and  the  urine  passed  exceeded  in 
quantity  the  fluid  swallowed.     By  the  21  at  (eleven  days  after  the 
operation,)  the  remains  of  the  cyst  could  be  felt  on  the  right  side 
of  the  cicatrix,  as  a  solid  substance  of  an  irregular  ionn.     On 
the  3d  of  April,  no  increase  of  the  abdomen  could  be  discovered, 
and  on  the  6th,  she  was  discharged.    Mr.  Brown  said  he  expcv  t- 
ed  that  the  kidnevcs   would  continue  to  secrete  more  fluid  than 
was  drunk  for  some  time,  and  that  the  cyst  would  ultimately  be- 
come of  an  indurated,  perhaps  calcareous  character,  possossinz 
less  vitality,  and  incapable  of  secreting  fluid.     He  should  ft-tl 
himself  bound  to  report  to  the  Society  any  return  of  the  disease, 
although  he  did  not  anticipate  a  relapse. 

Case  2. — In  this  case,  which  had  been  treated  nine  years  ago 
by  tapping,  pressure,  mercurials,  and  diuretics,  so  far  successful- 
ly that  no  return  of  fluid  took  place  for  seven  years,  the  abdomen 
had  been  gradually  enlarging  for  the  last  two  years,  and  the  pa- 
tient was  anxious  for  a  radical  cure,  and  sanguine  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  operation  of  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  cyst.  She 
was  previously  prepared  lor  the  operation  by  a  farinaceous  anJ 
milk  diet,  avoidin:^  stimulants,  and  keeping  the  bowels  well  open 
daily,  under  which  treatment  the  size  of  the  abdomen  was  mate- 
rally  reduced.  The  operation  was  performed  on  the  29th  of 
]VJ  arch,  1852,  iu  a  manner  similar  to  that  related  in  Case  1 .  Nine 
pints  of  clear  fluid  was  withdrawn,   and  a  portion  of  the  cyst 
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excised.  But  it  unfortunately  happened  that  the  peritoneal  coat 
of  the  cyst  was  very  vascular,  aud  heniorrhage  ensued,  which' 
\va3  not  to  be  subdued  by  torsion  of  the  vessels.  As  there  were 
no  adhesions,  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  whole  cyst.  A 
double  ligature  having  been  tightly  applied  over  the  pedicle, 
which  was  attached  to  the  left  ovary,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad,  and  containing  one  large  bloodvessel,  the  pedicle  was  di- 
vided, the  cyst  removed,  sutures  applied^  and  over  them  a  many- 
tailed  bandage.  The  case  did  very  well,  no  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion occurred,  the  ligature'  came  awav  in  four  weeks,  and  on  the 
day  following  the  patient  was  in  her  cirawing-room  convalescent. 
Tlus  case  was  related  a.s  illustrating  an  important  difficulty 
which  might  occur,  rendering  the  removal  of  the  whole  cyst  a 
safer  practice  than  tying  several  bleeding  vessels,  and  leaving 
the  ligatui;es  within  the  peritoneum,  a  source  of  much  danger. 

Case  3. — In  this  case  the  operation  was  performed  in  a  sinailar 
manner  to .  that  detailed  in  Case  1 .  A  portion  of  the  cyst  was 
excised,  but  a  second  large  cyst  was  founds  the  fluid  of  which ' 
vrsLs  evacuated,  and  the  wound  closed.  An  attack  of  inflamma- 
mation  ensued,  .whioh  was  successfully  combated  by  bleeding,  cal- 
omel, and  opiuin,  and  the  patient  did  well.  The  first  cyst  became 
collapsed,  and  could  be  easily  felt  beneath  the  walls  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  but  the  second  cyst  has  frequently  filled  since;  and  now,  six- 
teen months  after  the  operation,  it  fills  at  a  much  slower  rdte,  and 
the  patteni's  health  is  much  improved.^  Steady  and  firm  pressure 
ha^  been  had  recourse  to  after  each  tapping,  to  which  Mr.  Brown 
attributes  mainly  the  slower  filling  of  the  cyst.  This  case  was 
related  to  show  another  complication  which  might  occur. 

Mr.  Brown  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that  this  operation 
may  prove  to  be  auother  successful  method  of  treating  this  very 
troublesome  disease. — Lancet, 


■4  ^%^.» 


THE  PROTECTIVE  POWBR  OP  VACCINATION. 

But  to  return  to  the  question !  the  public  have  a  right  to  ask 
or  a  positive  evidence  of  the  safety  for  life  of  those  who  are  vac- 
•inated.  We  would  have  much  pi^ferrW  postponing  ihe  discus- 
ion  of  this  important  question  until  the  inquiries  of  the  Epi- 
lorniologlcal  Socictj''  shotild  have  been  completed,  the  riiore  es- 
pecially as  we  are  infbrmed  that  the  government  has  instructed 
he  Poor-law  Boai-d  to  fol'ward  the  inquiries  of  the  Society  to 
!very  union-surgeon  in  the  kingdom  free  of  expense;  but 
he  alarm  is  given,  an  actual  panic  has  seizied  on  the  public,  and 
he  antidote,  such  as  it  is,  must  not  be  withheld.  We  say,  then, 
bat  altibough  what  is  called  re-vaccinatioii  ia  a  practice  highly 
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to  be  commended  in  cases  where  any  doubt  exists,  as  a  test  to 
the  reality  or  genuineness  of  a  previous  vaccination,  yet  all  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  history  of  the  subject  goes  to  prove, 
that  as  a  general  rule  the  mysterious  change  which  takes  place  in 
the  system  either  under  the  influence  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can- 
not wear  out.  Insusceptibity  to  the  poison,  once  established,  lasts 
for  life.  We  shall  now  advert  to  two  or  three  facts  which  seem 
to  confirm  this  opinion. 

1st.  We  may  observe,  that  as  all  the  medical  men  who  have 
contributed  their  personal  experience  in  the  matter,  are  in  prac- 
tice, it  may  be  supposed  that  they  have  been  vaccinated,  on  the 
average,  twenty-years  ago,  or  perhaps  thirty ;  yet  200  out  of 
836  were  vaccinated  and  secured,  although  more  or  less  exposed. 
This  could  not  have  happened,  had  the  protecting  power  ceased 
at  puberty. 

2d.  An  inquiry  was  lately  instituted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medi- 
cal Society,  from  which  it  appeared  that  about  sixty  medical 
naen,  of  all  ages,  who  were  present,  had  been  vaccinated,  and 
only  one  of  them,  although  much  exposed,  had  taken  the  small- 
pox. 

3d.  We  have  for  the  last  twelve  months  taken  every  opportu- 
nity of  making  private  inquiries  promiscuously  of  individuals 
not  particularly  exposed  like  medical  men;  and  we  find  that 
among  them,  only  one  in  two  hundred  who  have  been  vaccinated 
have  taken  the  small-pox. 

4th,  and  lastly.  Dr.  Jenner  was  not  less  assiduous  in  testing 
the  permanence  and  perpetuity  of  the  protection,  than  in  testing 
the  protection  itself  He  traveled  many  miles  to  seek  out  old 
men  and  women  who,  having  in  early  life  taken  the  disease  from 
the  cow,  had  never  taken  the  small-pox.  He  inoculated  with 
small-pox  matter  many  such  persons,  but  in  no  instance  could 
he  communicate  the  disease,  although  the  operation  was  repeat- 
ed again  and  again.  One  man  had  had  the  cow-pox  fifty- three 
years  previously,  but  he  was  perfectly  insusceptible  of  small-pox. 
The  average  period  from  the  vaccine  infection  was  about  thirt}'- 
five  years.  Surely  these  results  satisfactorily  negative  the  no- 
tion, "  that  susceptibility  to  the  variolous  miasms,  among  vaccin- 
ated persons,  increases  as  life  advances."  Until  further  evi- 
dence can  be  adduced,  we  may  be  well  content  with  this. 

On  one  point,  indeed,  Jbnitbr  was  too  sanguine.  He  indulged 
a  hope  that  the  small-pox  would  ultimately  be  exterminated  by 
universal  vaccine  inoculation.  He  might  as  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected that  quackery  would  be  exterminated  by  the  progress  of 
medical  science.  It  is  not  Jenner's  fault,  that  the  small-pox  is 
still  raging.  He  was  not  bound  to  provide  the  world  with  com- 
mon sense. — London  Lancet. 
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ECLECTIC  MEDICINE  AND  THE  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  INSTI. 

TUTE  OF  CINCINNATI, 

Eclectic  medicine  stands  opposed  to  scholastic  medicine.  The  former^ 
like  sectarian  theology,  is  and  has  ever  been  learned  by  certain  dogmas* 
and  the  individual  who  refuses  to  conform  to  them  is  proscribed,  and  called 
a  "  quack,'*  which  at  this  day  in  medicine  is  equal  to  a  '^  heretic"  in  re- 
ligioD. 

Eclectic  Medicine  contends  lor.  freedom*-*for  fitll  and  untrammeled  in- 
vestigation— for  the  adoption  of  whalef^r  dtall  be  good  and  tme«  no  inat- 
ter  whence  obtained. 

The  former  is  held  to  be  aristocratic  and  exclusive,  and  the  latter  re* 
publican  and  free.  Its  progress  baa  passed  the  crisis  of  ezgeriment — the 
freedom  of  its  character  ensures,  in  a  county  like  this,  certain  success. 

The  Cincinnati  Eclectic  Institute,  after  many  years  of  success  in  the 
field  of  rival  oompeUtion,  hafl  opened  her  doors  as  liberally  as  her  prinei* 
pies,  and  from  present  indieations  w^  learn  that  her  halls  will  probably 
oe  crowded  next  winter  with  four  hundred  students.  From  its  birth  to 
the  present  time  it  has  continuad  to  grow,  nolwithstandmg  an  bcreasing 
fire  from  the  largest  artillerv  of  its  scholastio  enemies,  but  "truth  is 
mighty  and  wiU  prevul." —  Troy  Tiwies. 


■♦-^- 


CASE  OP  CONCEPWON  BEFORE  THE  APPEARANCE  OP 

THE  MENSES. 


BV  WM.  t.  TATtOU,  Iff.D.,  FRtL ADELPHIA . 


To  th9  Editon  of  the  M«dioal  Emmiasr. 

Gehtlvmen  :-^The  general  experience  of  the  tnedieal  worid  has 
established  it  as  a  physiological  fact,  that  conception  cannot 
take  place  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  menses.  But  there  are 
instances  of  femalee  becoming  mothers,  who  have  never  men- 
fltraated ;  they^  howerer,  most  have  oonceived  just  at  the  time 
tvhen  the  catamenta  were  about  to  be  established,  which  after 
parturition  and  suckling  probably  occurred  regularly. 

The  fcAlowing  case,  which  I  have  met  with,  seems  to  be  an 
anomaly  in  the  annals  of  midwifery : 

During  the  month  of  June,  1651, 1  was  requested  to  visit  Han 
nab  B.,  a  mulatto,  who  was  pregnant  with  an  illegitimate  child. 
Was  much  surprised  at  finding  my  patient  herself  was  a  mere 
child  in  appearance  and  manner.  She  was  thirteen  years  of  age 
on  the  3d  of  the  previous  February,  and,  though  she  had  never 
menstruated,  was,  when  I  saw  her,  in  the  eighth  month  of  gesta 
tion.  Her  general  condition  was  plethoric;  her  breasts  well  de- 
veloped, and  the  areola  quite  dark. 

On  the  I3th  of  August  ehe  was  taken  in  labor,  but  in  conse* 
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quence  of  a  prolapse  of  the  fanis  umbilicaliB,  which  could  not 
be  replaced,  I  delivered  her  of  a  still  born  child,  of  the  usual  size, 
and  petfcctly  formed.  .  The  lochia  continuea  for  a  few  days,  and 
she  passed  through  the  accustomed  period  after  delivery  verj'  fa- 
vorably. 

It  is  now  one  yetir  since,  ai|d  her  menses  have  not  yet  made 
their  appearance,  nor  has  there  been  any  vicarious  diBcharge; 
her  health  during  the  whole  time  remaining  perfect. 

Never  having  read  of  a  case  of  the  kind,  J  have  sent  it  to  yon 
for  publication j  shouhl^you  think  it  of  sufficient  interest. 

PhUadefykia^  August  Wih,  I«»a. 


•i^»»<> 


ACCIDENT— DOUBLE  AMPUTATION— ALLOPATHY  TS. 

ECLECTICISM. 

We  dip  the  foUe^^ing  from  the  city  fiapera  in  order  that  our 
friends  may  see  faow  tiicse  misereants  will  act,  and  allow  the 
readers  to  form  their  own  opinion,  hearing  in  miad  tliat  the; 
could  not  sustain  a  single  charge  made  in  their  article — and  op 
to  the  present  time  have  heard  Tiothing  more  from  "  J.  M." — Chh 
cinnati  Monthly y  September  Ibtfi. 

'}  J^miifi^ifuj  Aocmmnf.'r-^^xit  half-paat.O  o'cJMk  $his  moming, 
as  the  laborers  of  the  Cincinnati,  B^nilton  and  I)ayton  Railroad, 
were  moving  a  freight  car  by  hand,  a  little  boy  by  the  name  of 
Isaac  Reynolds,  in  ^t^mpting  to  crpfs  ^e  track  was  knocked 
down  by  the  car  and  run  over-r-the  wlieels  passing  over  and  cat- 
ting on  his  left  leg  above  the  knee«  He  is  about  nine  years  of 
4lge,  w4hismQ^e4ei.who  re«ide8  at  tbeXunction  of  Ricbmoiid 
,and  Fre60u»&  sireet^i  iti  ^  wi4ow.  It  is  very  dcHibtful  whether  he 
recovers. 

,  Sinpe  the  above  was  in  lype»  we  have  been  i^foiBned  that  botk 
legs  were  juijuredi  and  tfiat  they  wece  tH}i€^  off  by  Dr.  Itf  ozzy.— 
Several  physicians  were  present,  and  Bome  of  them  were  of  tbe 
opinion  that  oxi^  leg  might  hav0  'been  saved.  It  is  ^  great  pitf 
toat  ooe.  if  Aot  both»  .<(ould.not.  h&ve  beeu  preaerved. — CiMcmah 
Timesy  AiLg.  25. 

f  .^      •    w*.      "  ^«*r  «         ^Commniueatid 

*  In  the  "Patly  Tiraes''  newspaper  of  Wednesday  evening,  ap- 
peateld  an  article,  under  the  heaq  of  editorial,  stating  that  a  bov 
was  run  over  by  a  carat  or  ricar'the  railroad  depot  on  Sixlt 
street,' .  injuring  his  lower  limbs,  which  were  amputated  by  Dr. 
ilussey  :  further'  that  "several  physicians  were  present,  and  soiec 
of  them  were  of  opinion  tliatorio  might  haW  been,  saved." 
.  T^8^tefp^|of..new8.1^eiiji|[  followed' by .  the  ej^^Qrial  Ij?)  obscrva- 
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tion,  that  "it  is  a  great  pity  that  one,  if  not  both  could  have  been 
preserved." 

This  finish  of  the  Editor  (?)  we  care  not  for — it  being  intended, 
doubtless,  not  so  much  to  show  his  sympathy  with  misfortune  and 
the  humanism  of  his  feelings,  as  to  round  off  his  "item"  and 
make  it  readable. 

But  in  other  aspects  the  paragraph  needs  noticing,  as  to  the 
implication  of  improper  treatment.  We  suppose  it  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  severed  extremities  have  been  preserved;  that  they 
will  speak  for  themselves,  and  that  they  are  ofiered  for  examina- 
tion  to  professional  men  conversant  with  surgery,  whose  verdict 
he  is  willing  to  abide. 

The  offensive  expression  of  the  "Times"  contains  an  untruth 
which  must  be  exposed,  the  natural  inference  of  its  language  is 
that  there  was  a  consultation  of  medical  men,  some  of  whom 
were  opposed  to  the  amputation,  but  that  Dr.  Mussey,  disregard- 
ing their  opinions,  chose  to  follow  his  own  course  and  amputate 
in  spite  of  them. 

The  facts  are  these : 

Dr.  Mussey  w*as  called  upon  by  the  Agent  of  the  Railroad 
company,  to  visit  the  youth  and  do  what  he  thought  best.  Short- 
ly after  his  arrival  at  the  house  of  the  widowed  mother  of  the 
sufferer,  three  persons,  understood  to  be  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  came  in — one  of  whom  was  known  to  him  as  a 
practitioner  upon  a  system  that  he  had  long  before  refused  to 
recognize  as  legitimate — the  others,  he  was  told,  were  of  the  like 
''school." 

He  then  applied  to  his  employer,  to  know  whether  they  hAd 
been  called  in  consultation;  ne  was  answered  that  they  had  not. 
He  then  proceeded  to  do  what  he  thought  needful;  he  amputated 
both  limbs — first  procuring  the  assent  of  the  mother  to  sudh 
course  as  he  might  choose  to  adopt,  stating  to  her  that  in  lAs 
judgment  amputation  was  necessary  to  give  the  boy  a  chance  fbr 
recovery.  ^ 

The  medical  men,  above  alluded  to,  did  nothing,  made  nd  ex- 
amination of  the  injured  parts,  and  went  off  without  interchanging 
a  word  with  Dr.  Mussey  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  case.  One  of 
them^  it  seems,  chose  to  hurry  to  an  editor  If?)  and  give  hi8"opiK- 
lOK."  To  what  confidence  is  such  an  "  bpmion "  entitled  ?  and 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  man  that  can  pro'mulge  it,  except  thiit 
it  is  either  from  ignoiance  or  malice,  tending  not  sinAply  to  prejti- 
dice  the  surgeon  and  shake  coxifidence  in  him  within  the  commu- 
nity, but  to  arouse  and  foster  misgivings  in  the  minds  of  the  rri- 
atives  of  the  patient — breed  up  strife  and  ill-feeling,  and  embit- 
ter them  against  one  tvho  acted  in  the  service  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  intellect  acquirements  and  experience,  which  are, 
confessedly,  entitled  to  regard. 

It  is  mean  and  cowardly. 
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We  hope  that  the  motive  veas  not  to  produce  the  inevitable 
effect. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  this  was  written  without  the  knowledge 
of  Dr.  Mussey,  except  so  far  that  he  was  apprised  that  something 
would  be  written.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  derived  in  part  from 
Dr,  Mussey — in  part  from  his  assistant  on  the  occasion,  Dr. 
Slocum. —  Cincinnati  Commercial^  Aug-  26.  J-  M. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  August  28th. 

Pub.  Com  : — The  communication  which  appeared  in  the  Com- 
mercial of  Saturday,  the  28th  inst.,  signed  J.  M.  (and  who  is  here- 
by requested  to  give  his  name  in  full,)  contains  several  unjust 
reflections,  both  upon  the  editor  of  the  Times  and  myself,  a  few, 
of  which  I  wish  to  notice,  more  especially  as  it  b  generally  known 
that  I  am  one  of  the  ^*  illegitimate"?  physicians  refered  to. 

J.  M.  remarks  that,  "The  natural  inference  of  its  (the  Times) 
language  is  that  there  was  a  consultation  of  medical  men,  some 
of  whom  were  opposed  to  the  amputation,  but  that  Dr.  Musset 
disrejgarded  their  opinions,  chose  to  follow  his  own  course  and 
amnutate  in  spite  of  them." 

Now,  I  would  reply,  that  this  instead  of  being  a  '*  natural  infer- 
ence," is  a  very  unnatural  and  far-fetched  inference,  because  it  Is  a 
verj'  usual  occurence  in  accidents  of  this  kind  for  several  physicians 
to  be  present  and  express  their  various  opinions  without  any  con- 
sultation whatever ;  but  in  this  instance  I  had  been  called  to  attend 
the  patient,  and  had  made  an  examination  befoie  Dr.  Musset  had 
arrived,  **  The  facts  are  these." 

On  Wednesday  morning  about  9  o^clock,  while  visiting  a  patient 
at  No.  100  Freeman  street,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  depot  of  the  H. 
&  D.  Railroad,  I  saw  the  boy,  Isaac  Reynolds  conveyed  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sands,  clerk  at  the  depot.  No.  102  Free- 
man street.  Aa  he  w&s  laid  down  by  the  men  who  conveyed  him 
there,  Mr.  Sands  employed  me  to  take  charge  of  the  case. 

I  immediately  examined  him,  and  informed  Mr.  Sands  and  the 
bystanders  that  one  leg  would  have  to  be  removed,  and  desired 
them  to  take  the  boy  to  his  mother's  residence,  while  I  would  go 
for  my  instruments  and  assistance.  I  obtained  them,  and  on  my 
return  met  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt,  and  requested  him  to  see  the  case, 
which  he  did.  As  we  approached  the  lad^s  residence  on  the  comer 
of  Freeman  and  Richmond  streets,  Drs.  Mussey  and  Slocum  were 
passing  from  their  buggy  into  the  house,  reaching  it  a  few  minutes 
earlier  than  we  did»  owing  to  our  having  taken  the  wrong  side  of 
the  square.  However,  we  entered  tlie  house,  and  found  the  two 
physicians  had  taken  charge  of  the  case,  and  were  giving  instruc- 
tions relative  thereto ;  and  as  we  have  never  consented  to  consult 
with  Dr.  M.,  for  reasons  well  known  in  this  city,  and  Mr.  Sands 
not  being  at  that  time  in  the  room,  and  also  not  ^vishing  to  cause 
any  disturbance  or  unpleasant  feelings,  I  yielded  my  right  to  the 
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patient,  notwithstanding  I  had  been  employed  hy  Mr.  Sands,  who 
supposed  I  had  attended  the  lad,  and  was  not  aware  of  the  contrary 
until  the  next  morning. 

In  the  meantime  Dr.  Hunt  examined  the  case,  and  left,  while  I 
remained  until  Dr.  M.,  had  removed  one  of  the  legs.  It  was  my 
opinion  then,  and  which  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  since, 
notwithstanding  the  "intellect,  acquirements,  and  experience,"  of 
a  member  of  a  "  legitimate  "  school, — that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  amputating  both  limbs.  And  while  I  regard  Dr.  Mussey  aa  ani 
experienced  surgeon,  yet  I  am  no  believer  in  the  infallibility  of 
his  judgment,  knowing  several  instances  in  which  ithaa  sadly  erred 
and  I  consider  my  opinion  entitled  to  as  much  regard  as  his. 

From  this  statement,  the  public  will  understand  what  reliance 
can  be  placed  in  J.  M.'s  communication,  when  he  says  :  "The 
medical  m3n  above  alluded  to,  did  nothing,  made  no  examination 
of  the  injured  parts,  and  went  off,  without  interchanging  a  word 
with  Dr.  Mussey  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  case." 

Again  J.  M.  says  that  Dr.  Mussey 's  "  intellect,  acquirements, 
and  experience,  are  confessedly  entitled  to  regard."  I  am  willing 
to  admit  this,  for  if  a  man  were  not  thus  entitled  who  has  reached 
Dr.  M.'s  age,  and  enjoyed  all  the  peculiar  advantages  with  which 
he  has  been  favored,  it  would  argue  that  nature  had  performed 
but  little  for  him.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  I  think  we  have  a  right 
to  investigate  the  works  of  ever)'  man ;  and  with  this  view  as 
well  as  for  the  purpose  of  gleaning  information,  I  would  inquire 
of  some  gentleman  of  "  intellect,  acquirements,  and  experience," 
the  necessity  for  making  an  incision  in  one  of  the  legs  below  the 
knew,  and  afterward,  amputate  above  it,  likewise,  if  it  is  in  accor- 
dance with  the  principles  of  surgery  as  taught  in  "  legitimate" 
schools,  in  amputating  a  limb,  to  omit  preserving  flap  enough  to 
cover  the  bone,  requiring  it  to  be  sawed  off  twice  for  the  same 
operation  ? 

In  relation  to  the  opinion  I  gave  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times,  so 
ungenerously  referred  to  by  J.  M.,  it  would  not  have  been  given 
at  all,  nor  would  I  have  seen  him  on  that  day,  were  it  not  ^at  I 
was  called  to  visit  him  professionally.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that 
I  was  employed  to  attend  the  case,  had  examined  it  and  had  made 
arrangements  for  amputating;  and  although  Dr.  M.  wassubse* 
quently  engaged  to  attend,  his  doing  so  was  in  direct  violation  of 
my  rights,  and  contrary  to' all  gentlemanly,  as  well  as  medical  et* 
iquette.  It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  have  been  drawn  into  this 
statement  oT  facts ,  aud  if  J.  M.  desires  a  further  exposition,  and 
will  make  known  his  real  name,  it  shall  be  made.  I  will  conclude 
by  stating  that  I  belong  to  the  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine,  refer- 
red to  by  J.  M.  as  "illegitimate,"  and  which  school  together  with 
its  followers,  has  ever  been  opposed  by  individuals  who  screen 
themselves  from  fair  investigation  by  standing  behind  initials  or 
anonymous  productions.  0.  E.  NEWTON,  M.  D. 

CiKONNATi,  August  28th,  1852. 
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CAMPHOR   AN  ANTIDOTE  FOR   THE  POISON  OF 

STRYCHNINE, 


BT   1.  PIDDUCK,   M.  D. 


In  Mr.  Cooper  Foster's  paper,  on  Poisoning  by  Strychnine,  he 
states  that  "no  antidote  is  known."  The  following  case  will  help 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  our  knowledge  in  this  respect : — 

J.  W ,  pianoforte-maker,  a  weakly  man,  of  intemperate 

habits,  accustomed  to  work  in  a  hot  workshop,  and  to  exposure 
to  cold  on  his  way  to  and  from  work,  was  the  subject  of  severe 
attacks  of  rheumatic  gout.  After  one  of  these  gouty  rheumatic 
attacks  he  was  suffering  under  dyspepsia,  neuralgic  pains,  and 
general  debility.  For  the  relief  of  these  symptoms  strychnia  was 
prescribed,  in  &e  dose  of  a  sixteenth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day. 
By  mistake,  at  the  Chemist's,  (one  of  the  first  in  London,)  the 
grain  of  strychnia,  with  sugar,  was  divided  into  six  instead  of 
sixteen  powders. 

The  first  dose  taken  in  the  evening  produced  severe  twitchings 
of  the  muscles ;  but  the  second  dose,  early  in  the  morning,  threw 
him  into  violent  convulsions.  The  messenger  who  came  for  me 
said  he  was  dying.  Immediately  on  discovering  the  mistake,  and 
witnessing  one  of  the  frightful  paroxysmsi  I  prescribed  twenty 
grains  of  camphor  in  six  ounces  of  almond  mixture,  one-fourtn 
to  be  taken  every  two  hours.  The  first  dose  so  completely  quiet- 
ed the  convulsions  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  second. 

Cases  of  tjiis  kind  rarely  occur,  and  I  have  only  this  one  to 
adduce,  but  the  incompatibility  of  strychnia  and  camphor  proves, 
pro  tantoy  that  the  one  is  the  antidote  to  the  other.  As  a  general 
rule,  to  which  there  probably  may  be  many  exceptions,  the  poi- 
fion  and  the  antidote  severally  are  to  be  found  in  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature. — London  Lancet, 

July,  1862... 


i4H»- 


NITRIC  ACID  IN  HOOPING-COUGH  AND  ASTHMA. 

Dr.  F.  C.  T.  Arnoij)!  recommends  {Canada  Medical  Journal, 
June,  1852,)  the  nitric  acid  as  ^  powerful  remedy  in  hooping- 
coush  and  asthma. 

"  In  hooping-cough,'*  he  says,  "  at  whatever  age,  whether  it  be 
a  child  at  the  breast  or  a  fbll  grown  adult,  I  administer  nitric 
acid  in  solution,  as  strong  as  lemon  juice,  sweetened  ad  libitum. 
I  have  given  to  a  child  of  two  years  of  age  as  much  as  one 
drachm  and  a  half  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  in  the  above  man- 
ner per  diem,  and  I  have  never  known  the  disease  to  resist  its 
use  beyond  three  weeks,  In  one  instance,  that  of  a  child  at  the 
breast,  only  aeven  months  old,  the  dbeas^  disappeared  withli 
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eight  days.  In  another  instance  of  a  young  lady  fifteen  years 
of  age,  the  paroxysms  were  subdued  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  disease  disappeared  within  ten  days.  Again,  in 
die  cases  of  two  boys  about  ten  years  of  age  living  at  a  great 
distance  from  one  another,  who  had  had  the  cough  for  several 
weeks,  and  to  such  a  violent  degree,  that  both  of  them  had  the 
ciroumference  of  their  eyes  ecchymosed,  as  though  they  had 
b^en  pummelled  in  pugilistic  combats,  the  acid  acted  positivrfy 
like  a  miracle.  A  medical  confrere  of  mine  had  four  of  hui 
children  severely  affected  wi&  the  same  disease  in  the  middle  of 
winter;  and  although  they  had  to  be  kept  in  doors,  owing  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  they  were  nevertheless  all  perfectlT 
cured  within  three  weeks.  I  might  go  on  to  cite  a  hundred  simi- 
IftF  instances,  but  these,  I  am  satisfied,  will  prove  sufficient  to 
induce  the  profession  to  adopt  this  treatment.  As  regards  asth- 
ma, the  use  of  nitric  add  has  j^roved  not  only  in  my  own  prac<- 
tice,  but  in  that  of  others  \tho  have  adopted  it  is  truly  marvellous. 
[It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Bethel,  Georgia, 
in  a  communication  published  In  the  number  of  this  journal  for 
Oetober,  1850,  page  549,  extols  the  powers  of  nitric  acid  in  asth- 
ma, and  relates  five  cases  in  which  he  successfully  employed  it. 
— j%e  Amer.  Med,  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Science . 


♦  ♦ 


NEGLECT  OP  VACCINATION. 


BY  T.    HERBERT   BARKER,  H.   D. 


Sot^r-In  common  with  many  of  your  readers  I  have  been  cot^ 
tfiderably  interested  in  the  correspoadejice  on  the  sutyect  of  vao- 
cinaiion,  which  has  latterly  appeared  in  your  valua^  journal. 
There  can  be  but  little  doub^  that  if  vaccination  w^re  properUf 
unci  univcr^allyi  practised^,  small- pox  would  ultimately  be  wel^ 
nigh  exterminated  from  the  country ;  and  the  correctness  of  this 
^iflsertion  ifi  borne  out  by  facts.  Take  Sweden,  for  examplC) 
where  vaccination  is  enforced  by  the  authority  of  government. 
In  the  year  1779  small  pox  destroyed  15,000  persons, 
"         1784  "  "  12,000 

«         1800  "  "  12,800 

"         1801  «  «  6,000 

i(         1822  "  «  11 

"         1823  "  «  37 

In  the  absence  of  any  compulsory  act,  however,  I  am  persuad- 
ed that  much  may  be  done  by  adopting  the  the  suggestion  of  Mr« 
Owen  Fox,  of  Brougbton  (see  the  Lancet,  May  22,  1852,)  to 
make  non- vaccination  a  disqualification  for  national  schools,  do- 
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xnestie  service,  admission  to  Iriendly  societies,  parochial  relief, 
etc. ;  and  would  refer  to  this  town  in  confirmation  of  the  state- 
ment. In  Bedford  we  have  numerous  schools  for  the  education 
of  youth,  founded  by  the  mnnificence  of  Sir  William  Harperj 
and  some  thousands  of  pounds  are  annually  expended  for  this 
purpose.  It  was  wisely  arranged  by  the  trustees  of  the  charity, 
that  a  certificate  of  vaccination  should  be  submitted  to  them  be- 
fore admission  to  the  schools;  consequently  this  operation  is 
universally  submitted  to  as  indispensable,  and  without  pr^'udice. 
When  small-pox  has  been  accidentally  introduced  into  the  town, 
the  ca^es  of  the  disease  have  almost  been  restricted  to  adults  who 
have  not  been  vaccinated  in  early  life,  or  to  children  too  young 
to  be  admitted  to  the  schools,  whose  parents  had  neglected  vac- 
cination. 

It  will  be  well  for  medical  men  at  once  to  use  their  influence  in 
making  vaccination  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  instances  referred  to; 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  should  like  to  see  a  powerful  and  well- 
organized  effort  made  to  induce  the  government  to  pass  a  congnd- 
sorjf  Vaccination  Act.  Surely  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  uni- 
versal vaccination  could  be  so  clearly  laid  before  our  government, 
as  to  induce  it  to  disregard  what  Dr.  Mpunsell  has  very  aptly  de- 
scribed as  "our  own,  almost  national,  caprice;  and  childish  refu- 
sal of  the  slight  constraint  upon  personal  liberty  that  would  ac- 
crue from  the  legal  enforcement  of  vaccination." 

Bedford fJunCj  1852,  — NashviUe  Jour,  of  Med.  ^  Sur^. 


'•  » 


Caute&tzation  op  the  Glottis  ot  Whoowno-Couqh. — M.  Joubert 
has  published  the  results  of  his  experience  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
ing whooping-cough.  He  has  treated  in  all  98  cases  in  thb 
inanner,  but  he  excludes  30  of  these  as  not  being  worthy  of  reli- 
ance. The  remaining  68  cases  he  divided  into  three  series,  ae- 
eording  to  the  period  at  which  the  treatment  was  commenced. 
Of  these,  the  general  result  were,  that  in  40  the  cure  was  rapidly 
effected,  in  SI  a  marked  relief  was  experienced,  and  7  cases  only 
the  treatment  failed  altogether. — T/ie  Amer.  Med.  Jour,  of  the 
Med.  Science. 
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♦  ■» 


Bab  StTKG£KT. — ^How  frequently  do  the  most  serious  consequences  -follow 
what  appears  to  the  physician  to  be  injuries  of  little  importance.  A  surgeoi 
should  know  his  duty,  and  he  should  discharge  It,  and  not  be  influenced  by  or 
dictated  to,  by  friends  or  even  the  patients  ;  thousands  of  lives  have  been  sa* 
crificed  to  ^  the  god  of  ignorance"  wluch  belongs  to,  and  is  daily  worshipped 
by  many  in  the  medical  profession. 

We  propose  to  give  some  of  the  cases  which  have  come  within  our  obeervft* 
ttons  and  occuring  too  in  the  practice  of  our  *'  best  surgeons'*  and  they  too  the 
very  men  who  are  daily  opposing  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  the  £c« 
Icctic  School  of  Medicine  to  correct  and  reform  these  errors. 

Case  1.  Dr  C.  was  called  to  visit  the  son  of  Mr.  P.  a^t.  16,  with  fracture  of 
the  arm,  the  Dr.  applied  the  usual  dressings  but  evidently  too  tight  for  on  the 
third  day  when  I  was  called,  I  found  the  hand  and  wrist  in  a  state  of  mor- 
tification, and  the  boy  laboring  under  severe  paroxysms  of  lockjaw,  of  which 
he  died  the  next  day. 

Case  3. — ^A  little  boy  .in  the  Western  part  of  the  city  a  few  days  since, 
stepped  upon  a  piece  of  glass  and  cut  his  foot  badly.  A  neighboring  physi- 
cian was  called  to  attend  him,  he  applied  his  dressing,  the  wound  healed  by 
first  intention  and  all  was  thought  to  be  well,  but  one  morning  he  was  taken 
with  severe  pain  at  the  point  where  the  glass  had  entered.  The  doctor  was 
called  and  made  an  incision,  found  a  large  piece  of  glass  and  removed  it.  The 
same  evening  the  boy  was  attacked  with  lockjaw  and  died  the  next  morning. 
Had  this  wound  been  properly  probed  and  examined,  no  doubt  the  glass  would 
have  been  detected  and  removed;  this  would  doubtless  have  saved  the  life 
of  this  promising  boy.  As  to  such  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  physician^ 
our  readers  can  form  their  own  opinions. 

Case  3.    Mr.  F.  of  this  city,  met  with  an  accident  about  ten  months  since, , 
by  the  falling  of  a  window  sash,  by  which  he  got  the  back  of  his  hand  badly 
cot  with  broken  glass.    A  prominent  surgeon  of  this  city  was  called  to  attend 
the  case  ;  it  was  at  once  sewed  up,  and  pronounced  to  be  all  right.    From 
that  time  until  last  week,  Mr.  F.  suffered  very  much  with  his  hand.    It  fre**. 
quently  became  much  swollen,  inflamed  and  painhil,  and  at  last  a  small  piece 
of  glass  came  to  the  skin  and  was  removed  by  Mr.  F.    Still  the  pain  and 
swelling  did  not  leave  him.    I  was  consulted,  and  upon  examination  gave  it 
as  my  opinion  that  there  was  yet  glass  in  the  hand.    I  made  a  deep  incision 
on  the  back  of  the  hand  by  the  side  of  the  tendons  of  the  second  finger,  then 
through  the  capsular  ligament  when  the  scalpel  came  in  contact  with  the 
H^lass;  this  was  seized  by  a  strong  forceps  and  removed;  it  proved  to  be  about' 
one  inch  long,  one  fourth  of  an  inch  wide  at  one  end,  and  about  one  eighth  ^f 
an  inch  at  the  other. 

Now»  if  this  wound  had  been  carefully  ezamiaed  the  glass  must  have  been 
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detected,  and  all  danger  to  the  life  of  Mr.  F.  prevented.  What  is  remarka- 
ble in  this  case,  and  so  far  as  my  own  tiifornatlwi  extends,  is  that  no  similar 
case  has  ever  occurred,  where  so  large  a  piece  of  glass  has  remained  in  con- 
ntact  with  the  tendons  so  long  without  producing  death.  I  think  that  his  life 
being  spared  under  such  circumstances,  is  truly  remarkable. 

The  carelessness  or  ignorance  displayed  in  the  above  three  cases  is  truly 
diegraceful  to  the  profeosiot:,  and  well  calculated  to  throw  distrust  upon  the 
wkole  science  of  Surgery.  Here,  now,  are  three  cases  which  appeared  to  the 
attending  physicians  of  no  particular  importance,  and  had  they  been  treated 
rightly  there  really  was  no  great  danger  attending  them,  but  we  see  that  two 
of  the  three  resulted  in  death.  One  more  point  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  readers,  that  neither  of  these  physicians  were  of  the  Eclectic 
school  of  Medicine,  but  all  belong  to  the  honorable  profession  which  spend 
more  time  in  denouncing  our  school  of  practice,  than  in  improving  their  own 
minds.    I  have  several  cases  to  which  I  will  refer  at  another  time.  N. 

liECTUBES  or  THE  EcLECTic  Medical  INSTITUTE.- -Students  are  already  ar- 
riving in  the  city  to  attend  these  lectures.  Those  who  wish  to  be  early  in  dis- 
section wonld  do  well  to  be  here  as  early  in  October  as  possible.  There  is 
every  indication  at  the  present  time,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  there 
will  be  a  larger  class  in  attendance  than  has  ever  before  attended  any  medical 
school  in  the  West. 

Students  arriving  in  the  city  will  call  at  my  office,  corner  of  College  and 
Seventh  streets,  where  they  will  receive  all  the  necessary  information.     N. 

CoBBESPoNDENCE  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal: 

MaysviUe,  Ky.,  June  24M,  1852. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Newtok.  Dear  sir  : — Yon  request  a  statement  of  the  duflera  as  it 
occurred  t  ere — the  extent  of  the  morttdity^  etc. 

You  are  probably  aware  from  the  statements  in  the  papers,  that  the  disease 
commenced  here  with  violence,  on  Sunday  morning  the  6th  inst.  It  continu- 
ed through  that  week  and  the  Sunday  following,  and  then  abated.  During 
those  eight  days,  forty  cases  occurred,  of  which  thirty-four  died,  and  six  recov- 
ered. It  fell  to  my  lot  to  treat  only  five  of  the  forty  cases,  four  of  which  re- 
covered, and  one  died.  I  do  not  think  that  this  ons  would  have  die4  had  he 
been  properly  nursed  after  a  full  reaction  was  established.  Still  as  he  died, 
although  apparently  from  neglect  in  nursing,  he  must  be  counted  as  a  fatal 
case.  The  other  thirty -five  caseu  were  all  treated  by  old  school  physicians, 
thirty-three  of  which  proved  fatal,  and  two  recovered.  During  that  period  the 
disease  was  confined  to  a  small  district  at  the  lower  end  of  the  city,  which  has 
always  been  very  filthy,  sioce  my  acquaintance  with  it.  Two  or  three  individ- 
uals died  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  but  they  had  been  laboring  in  that  vicinity. 
Since  the  1 3th  inst.  some  eight  or  ten  cases  have  occurred  in  diflferent  parts 
of  the  city,  of  which  four  or  five  have  died.  These  were  all  treated  by  old 
school  physicians.  I  have  been  informed  ihis  evening,  that  three  cases  occur- 
red this  morning,  two  of  which  must  inevitably  prove  fatal,  and  probably  the 
otjier  also.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  days  a  few  cases  have  occurred 
among  the  hands  on  the  railroad,  two  or  three  miles  back  of  town,  and  I  have 
been  informed  that  three  or  four  have  died. 

A  few  days  after  the  13th  inst.  when  it  was  thought  that  the  cholera  had  en* 
tirely  disappeared,  I  was  informed  that  several  o£  thd  old  scltool  physiciam  h&d 
remarked  to  their  friends  that  the  cholera  was  very  malignant  this  season,  that 
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their  medicine  did  no  good  whatever,  and  that  the  patients  did  as  wdl  mthout 
medicine  as  with  it,  for  alt  died  any  how.  This  I  believe  was  the  truth  bo  far  as 
their  practice  was  concerned,  ana  I  thought  it  a  very  frank  acknowledgement. 
The  same  acknowledgement  might  have  been  made  with  propriety  in  1849 ;  for 
out  of  the  first  fifty-one  cases  that  they  then  treated,  fifty  died,  and  only  one  re- 
covered, while  in  my  practice  that  season,  the  first  thirty-five  cases  that  I 
treated,  all  recovered.  At  times  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  old  school 
ever  cure  a  case.  Some,  indeed,  get  well  in  spite  of  the  d'scase  and  treat- 
ment too ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  recover  easier  without  the 
treatment. 

Attacks  of  dysentery  are  frequent  with  us  now— occasionally  a  case  of  bil- 
ious diarrbcMi,  and  Typhoid  fever,  all  of  which  readily  yield  to  Eclectic  treat- 
ment. In  haste,  yours  truly, 

J.  R.  Paddock. 

Extract  of  a  Utter  from  Dr.  E.  J.  Talcott,  dated  Hampton,  III., 

"  I  have  taken  the  place  of  an  old  school  practitioner,  and  find  that  the 
principles  and  practice  of  Eclecticism  are  new,  yet  I  hope  the  merits  of  the 
system  will  make  it  approved.  I  think  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  with 
deep  interest,  rnd  shall  use  my  influence  for  its  prosperity.  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  send  several  recruits  to  join  the  army  of  reform.'* 

The  following  letter  from  a  physician  who  has  practised  formerly  upon  the 
old  school  plan  speaks  Tolumes  for  the  Reform  practice: 

Oertlemen  : — Though  educated  In  an  Allopathic  school,  and  using  some 
medicines  which  the  Eclectics  reject,  yet  I  am  not  bigoted ;  but  on  the  contra- 
ry, my  motto  in  our  profession  is,  *' prove  all  things,  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good."  My  object  in  this  communication  is  to  give  an  account  of  a  case 
wherein  I  used  a  combination  of  concentrated  medicines,  described  in  vour 
Dispensatory,  that  were  new  to  me.  The  particulars  of  the  case  were  about 
these,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect: 

Mrs.  C,  set.  40,  somewhat  dyspeptic,  costive  habit,  and  delicate  constitution, 
h  cd  been  treated  by  Dr.  C.  for  a  chronic  affection  of  the  liver.  He  had  pro- 
duced slight  ptyalism  twice  during  the  treatment,  and  blistered  on  two  occa- 
sions over  the  hypochondriec  region. 

The  lady  discharged  her  physician,  and  sent  for  me.  I  found  her  confined 
to  bed,  with  indurated  and  atrophied  liver,  anorexia,  and  entire  want  of  action  in 
the  skin,  cold  extremities,  and  no  evacuation  from  the  bowels,  except  when 
provoked  by  largo  doses  of  the  most  active  purgatives.  The  treatment  for 
such  a  case,  as  recommended  in  our  medical  works  had  been  faithfully  pursued » 
yet  the  patient  became  worse,  and  when  I  first  saw  her,  she  had  almost  de- 
spaired ot  recovery.  Upon  examining  her  liver  particularly,  I  found  it  about 
half  the  natural  dimensions,  and  almost  as  hara  as  a  board.  1  concluded  if 
there  was  any  superiority  in  the  vegetable  alterative  over  the  mineral,  now 
was  the  time  to  test  them.  I  prepared  a  powder  to  be  given  every  3  hours  in 
the  following  dose  and  composition,  until  it  acted  on  the  bowels. 

R.    PodophylHn, 
Leptandrin, 
Sanguinaria,  aa,  grs.  ij. 

I  alFO  made  the  Nitro-muriatic  acid  bath,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  his  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver.  I  have  derived  signal  benefit  from 
this  preparation  in  many  chronic  diseases,  attended  with  cold  extremities,  indi- 
cating deficient  capillary  action.  It  acts  locally  by  stimulating  the  skin,  and 
by  its  absorption  aflfects  the  secretions  generally ;  but  it  takes  some  days  to 
exhibit  its  beneficial  effects.  The  powder,  however,  did  much  good  in  less 
than  forty -eight  hours.  I  continued  the  powders  about  one  week,  then  gave  a 
tonic  compound  of  columbo  and  Gentian.    Diet  to  consist  of  unbolted  flour 
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bread,  and  lye  mush.  She  improved  rapidly  and  instead  of  being  confined  to 
iier  bed  for  months  as  I  expected,  if  she  recovered  at  all,  she  was  on  horseback 
in  two  weeks,  and  is  now  enjoying  pretty  good  health.  F, 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  O.  Ford,  M.D.,  dated  Hyannis,  Mass.,  A«g.l3,1852: 

'*  I  have  practiced  Allopathy  forty-five  years,  and  now,  at  this  late  period,  have 
•mbarked  in  the  reformed  practice,  and  with  much  greater  satisfaction  to  my- 
self, and  profit  to  my  friends." 

The  subjoined  letter,  dated  at  Chesterfield,  Ohio,  from  William  Cornelius, 
M.D.,  will  be  of  interest  to  some  of  our  friends: 

^  "  I  have  located  here  permanently,  it  is  a  beautiful  little  village,  situated  on 
ihe  Indianopolis  and  Belifountain  Rail  road.  There  are  two  Allopaths  in  this 
place,  and  there  are  over  one  dozen  in  less  than  ten  miles.  Not  more  than 
two  or  three  have  ever  been  in  a  Medical  College,  and  I  do  say,  without  preju- 
dice against  the  Old  School,  th  >t  there  is  more  Q^uackery  here  Uian  in  any  place 
I  have  ever  been.  One  case,  of  a  child,  some  four  or  Gre  years  old,  had  Phre* 
nitis ,  the  parents  being  very  wealthy,  had  some  three  or  four  of  the  best  of 
them,  and  they  soon  exhausted  all  their  bkill  and  science,  and  I  will  tell  you 
precisely  what  that  consisted  of.  They  first  gave  the  child  a  cathartic  of  cal* 
omel  aud  jalap— then  bled  it  freely — blistered  it  between  the  shoulders,  and 
gave  it  morphine  as  a  sedative,  but  of  course  the  patient  got  worse.  They 
then  blistered  the  child's  forehead,  and  also  the  top  of  the  head.  The  child 
soon  died.  If  you  know  of  any  Eclectic  Physicians  wishing  a  good  location, 
the  best  I  know  of  is  at  York  Town,  seven  miles  east  of  this,  on  the  railroad. 
Alexandria,  fourteen  miles  north  of  this,  is  an  excellent  place.  Middletown, 
six  miles  south  of  this,  is  also  a  good  location.  Anderson  Town,  six  miles 
west  is  a  good  location  for  an  old  and  experienced  physician— one  who  can 
withstand  a  regiment  of  the  Old  School." 

Reply  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  enquiry  on  the  following  subjects :  *'  The  Arctium 
Lappa  (Burdock  seed,  one  gr.)  I  use  extensively  in  the  preparation  of  a  blo«id 
purge,  combined  with  Senna  two  ge.,  Rad.  Rhei.  xii  gr..  Manna  ii  grs..  Cream 
of  Tartar,  i  gr.,  Fennel  seed  i  gr.,  and  Epsom  Salts  ii  grs..  Liquorice  root,  iv 
grs.,  boiling  water  three  pints,  and  with  the  same  beneficial  results  as  an  aged 
physician  who  used  it  during  thirty  years  of  his  practice,  from  whom  I  obtained 
the  receipt,  which  has  performed  wonders  in  derangements  of  females  about 
the  period  of  their  change,  and  the  seeds  conceived  to  be  identical  in  their  cu- 
rative indications  with  Sarsaparilla  (  "only  a  little  more  so")  by  the  physician 
alluded  to,  as  in  another  recipe,  he  substitutes  the  officinal  sarsaparilla.  So 
much  from  a  druggist,  (who  also  claims  to  have  considerable  botanical  knowl- 
edire)  as  re^rds  £e  "Lappa  Major"  of  modern  botanists. 

J.  STAUFFER,  M.D. 

Mount  Joy,  Pa,,  Aug.  1862. 
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PART  I.— ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
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CERTAIN  WANTS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 


BY   W.    BYKD    POWELL,    M.D. 


There  are  in  every  medical,  religious  and  philosophical  sect,  a 
u'W  who  are  sufficiently  liberal,  honest  and  independent  to  read 
md  investi^jate  the  claims  and  pretentions  of  all  other  sects, 
riie  liberal  minJtfd  cannot  be  made  to  beli.^ve  that  it  is  possible 
br  any  large  body  of  co-laborers,  to  exist  for  any  reasonable  length 
>r  time,  devoted  to  any  special  subject,  without  discovering  hith- 
-to  unknown  principles,  or  new  methods  of  applying  those  which 
[  -e  known.  The  honest,  knowing  that  no  sect  can  create  truth, 
liat  it  is  the  inheritance  of  all  who  seek  it,  desire  to  possess  it, 
.n\  are  ever  ready  lo  avail  them. elves  of  its  advantages.  And 
[i*:»  iadep:whrit  nover  ho;:itate  to  declare  their  adhc.non  to  a 
rath,  howevar  iiufashionable  it  may  be,  or  however  violently  it 
lay  be  oppo-cl  by  the  saltish,  the  sordid,  the  bigotted  or  any 
^\ij:  cla->of  the  conservatives  of  fashionable  evils  and  anti- 
».K:*r':l  oivors. 

Tii'i  i'tvm  Allopathy,  in  our  opinion,  embraces  every  sect  that 
oe:«  or  can  exist  in  the  profj^.tion — and  that  no  one  is  more  en- 
"Ir  1  to  it  than  another.  The  word  Doctor,  docs  not  discrimi- 
'^t**  between  the  profcs-'ors  of  law,  medicine  and  Divinity — they 
-' ^  a!l  Doctors.  The  tcnn  Allop.ithy,  therefore,  can  have  no 
•v'liil'al  or  di.^criminatin-^  meanin,'^,  unless  used  gcnerically  to 
:.-«t'.nguir'h  the  mcli:al  from  the  oth'^r  professions.  Allopathy, 
len.  is  the  nane  of  a  gimus,  and  all  the  existing  and  well-dc- 
n* -i  r:ects,  as  IIoinoBopathistf',  Chronothermalists,  Hydropathists, 
'  -]  *'!ti;s,  Thomsonians,  and  la<t,  but  not  le'i?t,  the  Parasclsus- 
r»j,  constitute  so  many  species ;  and  of  all  these,  the  last  is  the 
•ri-t  definable  because  of  the  immense  number  of  varietie? 
•hich  it  embraces. 
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We  may  name  a  few  varieties  of  the  last  species  in  this 
country.  In  a  large  portion  of  the  south  we  have  the  Brous- 
sayites ;  in  some  of  the  southern  and  middle  states,  Cookites, 
further  North,  Rushites,  and  in  those  states  which  are  more 
remote  from  the  distinguished  schools,  we  have  a  conglomer- 
ation of  all  three.  In  the  Lexington  school  during  the  most 
distinguished  days  of  Profd.  Caldwell  and  Drake,  we  had  two 
sub  varieties — the  Caldwell  and  the  Drakeites.  The  form^ 
was  a  scholastic,  a  Broussayist,  or  a  Chapman,  or  made  up  of 
both,  and  the  latter  was  anti-Caldwell. 

Between  the  Broussay  and  Cook  varieties  there  exists  as  wide 
a  difference  as  between  any  two  of  the  species,  and  yet  they 
band  together  to  oppose  the  others;  they  claim  to  be  Allopaths; 
to  belong  to  the  oldest,  the  most  definable  and  also  the  moat  hon- 
orable species. 

As  the  word  Allopathy  was  never  of  any  genuine  use  to  the 
profession,  and  as  it  is  now  used,  and  apparently  by  common 
consent,  to  designate  a  species — a  species  too,  which  would  baffle 
the  skill  of  a  Cavier  or  an  Agasis  to  describe,  we  shall  in  this 
communication,  so  use  it.  In  this  species,  or  sect,  there  are 
more  hopeless  or  God-forsaken  bigots  than  there  are  in  all  of 
the  others,  but  we  are  proud  to  add,  that  it  contains  very  many 
of  as  talented  and  as  noble  spirits  as  ever  adorned  an  age  or  a 
profession. 

For  the  purpose,  then,  of  distinction,  we  shall  designate  the 
old  and  time  honored  species  as  the  Allopathic.  Having  no.v 
got  the  brush  moved  out  oi  our  way,  we  can  proceed  with  the 
purpose  for  which  we  began  this  article,  viz :  to  expose  certaiE 
wants  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  Eclectic  branch  or  species  of  the  profession  through  the 
influence  of  time,  extraordinary  exertions  and  unparalleled  sac- 
cess  in  practice,  has  acquired  an  influence  and  a  reputation  that 
is  causing  a  very  general  demand  amongst  the  younger,  and 
least  committed  of  the  Allopathic  for  information,  as  to  their 
doctrines,  therapeutics  and  mode  of  practice;  and  this  informa- 
tion they  have  a  right  to  expect — to  demand,  and  the   Edecticj 
should  consider  themselves  as  bound  to  furnish  it.     This  can  be 
done  only  through  the  medium  of  such  text  books   which  thfv 
shall  endorse.    Allopathic  physicians  who  desire  this  informa* 
tion  cannot  so  far  shuflle  off  their  professional  responsibilities  ai 
to  attend  a  course  of  Eclectic  lectures,  nor  would  it  be  essential 
that  they  should,  if  Eclectic  text  books  could  be  had,   becau?e, 
being  conversant  with  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  prolu- 
sion, it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  make  the  transition  from  tba 
Allopathic  to  the  Eclectic  practice.    Many  are  now,  as  rapiiiljj 
as  they  can  obtain  information,  silently  but  honestly  making  tL 
transition.    This  is  not  all,  we  have  never  known  one  Allop 
thist,  who  did  not,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  Eclect 
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practice,  adopt  it.  Thid  is  the  g^reatest  of  all  possible  cf^iipli* 
mentd  to  Eclectic  Mediciac.  The  man  wko  shall  have  travelled 
tivo  roada  can  with  judgment,  decide  as  to  the  better,  and  no 
man  but  a  bigot  would  presume  to  decide  without  such  practical 
means  of  comparison;  and  yet  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  Al- 
lopathists  do  denounce  the  Eclectic  practice,  although  entirely 
ignorant  of  it.  These  are  the  hopeless  bigots — their  condition 
is  one  of  commisseration. 

The  Eclectic  students  are  clamorous  for  text-books;  bat  as  yet 
we  cannot  say  that  the  want  has  been  of  any  injury  to  them.  They 
have,  thus  far,  been  required  to  read  the  Allopathic  text-books, 
and  mth  this  reading  they  have  had  the  lectures  of  their  own 
Professors.  In  this  wise  the}'  have  been  forced  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  both,  and  upon  em- 
barking into  practice  they  soon  become  able  to  decide  upon  their 
relative  merits,  and  a^  yet,  we  have  not  heard  of  one  who  ad:>pt- 
ed  the  Allopathic.  This  course  of  study  ha^^  another  happy  ef- 
fect— it  has  saved  them  from  bigotry,  the  greatest  evil  that  can  af- 
ilict  society — it  chains  the  mind  down  to  what  2^,and  then  closes 
the  dMor  against  further  advancement,  with  this  motto  inscribed 
on  it  in  the  indicative  mood, — "ignorance  is  bliss  and  it  is  folly  to 
be  wi^er."  There  is  yet  another  good  effect  which  attends  their 
want  of  Eclectic  text-books ;  it  causes  them  to  attend  more  close- 
ly to  the  lectures  of  their  profe.  sors,  knowing  that  they  cannot 
obtain  them  elsewhere. 

Notwithstanding  these  advantages  the  general  good  of  society 
requires  that  they  should  be  provided,  for  the  time  has  now  ar- 
:-ived  when  the  other  sect«^,  especially  tJie  Allopathic,  having;  be- 
come satisiied  that  they  cannot  crush  Eolecticiisin — ihat  it  is  too 
permanently  rooted  in  the  partialities  of  the  p-'ople  t)  be  eradi- 
!rate<l  by  scoffing,  they  will,  if  not  through  honest  and  liberal 
Tiotives,  they  must  for  their  bread  and  butter,  investigate  its 
claims  and  adopt  its  practice,  or  greatly  modify  their  own. 

As  a  beginning  to  the  great  requisition  two  of  the  Cincinnati 
L^;.:lectic  faculty  have  produced  a  work  on  Pharmacy,  which  has 
tttracted  even  Allopathic  attention. 

This  sect,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  being  an  assimilation,  in  a 
rreat  measure,  of  all  the  truth  contained  in  the  others,  like  blood 
v'liioh  has  been  elaborated  out  of  all  that  is  nutricious  in  bread, 
lotatoes  and  beef,  should  next  aim  to  supply  the  entire  profes- 
ion  with  a  text- book  on  Physiology;  because  those  we  have  are 
»iit  little  more  than  a  mass  of  opinions  which  have  accumulatCvl 
incc  the  dawn  of  medical  investigation.  Most  of  the  works  on 
^iis«  subject  are  rich  in  facts,  and  false  facts — masses  of  learning 
'ithout  useful  application,  and  so  they  will  remain  until  based 
pon  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  functions  of  the  brain — 
:iSkt  portion  of  human  organzation  which,  in  each  individual,  in- 
ieates  his  physiological  condition  and  his  pathological  liabilities 
nd  prediapoeitions.    We  have  said  that  the  Eclectics  should 
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produce  this  depideralum,  and  our  rrapon  for  this  opinion  is  to  l^ 
found  in  the  impoFtsiLihty  for  a  nian  who  has  been  all  his  ]A 
identified  with  Allopatliy,  so  far  to  divest  hiuiEelf  of  its  scholas- 
tic eipeculati  na  and  learned  jargon  as  to  let  himstlf  down  to  the 
fcimpluity  cf  nature,  in  all  her  operations.  Amongst  the  Allo- 
path rt  there  iri  learning  enough,  but  not  observation  enough — tiX' 
much  speculation,  but  not  enough  of  rtaFoning — tco  much  bj- 
polh:s(  s:,  end  not  enough  of  fact.  They  hold  the  same  rolatic  n  v 
phytiology  and  medicine  that  the  metaphysicianr  did  to  mind,— 
di-peufc^ed  with  obHer\  ation, — overlooJ;ed  the  real  facts,  and  rt  led 
upon  speculation  to  reveal  the  philofc?ophy  of  their  subject.  We 
hold  the  Eclectics  to  be  the  most  philosophical  branch  of  the  pro- 
fesssion — they  are  a  matter-of-fact  people,  who  atta.ch  more  vslu 
to  one  well  observed  fact,  than  to  a  volume  of  learning.  They 
indeed,  could  not  be  otherwise.  After  detaching  themselves  frocB 
Allopathy,  observation  was  their  only  guide,  and  every  doctniie 
presented  to  them,  in  the  brokp.  was  compared  with  the  revela- 
tions of  nature.  Thev  are,  however,  but  men,  and  when  tL»^T 
shall  have  numbered  a  hundred  years,  more  or  les.-?,  they  will,  ixi 
all  probabilitj ,  manifest  that  pride  of  opinion,  that  bigotry,  tlai 
exciu^ivism,  end  final! v,  that  stond-fctill-i^m  which  now  di.-tin- 
guirsh  the  Allopaths. 

liut  ere  that  time  shall  arrive  the  present  Eclectic  nioven-ent 
will  be  lo?t  in  the  great  and  common  stream  of  the  prole^si'^n, 
or  in  the  mif^.5t  of  other  excitin*^  and  conflicting  sects  it  ^^1'! 
dwindle  into  a  single  paragraph  on  the  page  of  history.  TL- 
will  be  f\ll  riglit — revolut-lon  i?«  th<»  e.-tabllehc^d  order  of  airthat  tb- 
tain-^  in  bounds  of  our  virion.  The  earth  we  tread  Fho\v£5  tbaiit 
is  the  rc.-ult  of  eountleps  revolntioni:?,  and  so  of  government,  n- 
ligion,  art.^>  and  the  pciericof',  as  \vc  now  under?  tand  them.  I\  I 
resolution  is  but  a  wave,  to  be  purf( eded  and  obliterated  by  r.:.- 
other,  and  the  man  who  shall  plant  himself  to  ret?i>t  this  lav  > 
not  only  a  bigot,  but  a  fool — a^  great  a  fool  as  he  would  prove  Li:::- 
s:lftobe  in  resisting  the  descending  force  of  a  mountain  avalancb 
How  many  of  such  near-pi<;[ited  and  unthinking  creature^  tv 
i>t  in  the  Allopathic  sect,  r.nd  filling,  tco,  high  places?  In  pro- 
portion to  populatirn  fully  as  mnny  as  were  arrayed  again-r  ::.» 
discoveries  of  Galileo,  Newton,  Haney,  Jenner  and  Gall,  and  t> 
f^an^o  will  be  their  fate.  Is  not  thir*  great  truth  in  rapid  proe >"-- 
of  cl(  velopement?  Do  Allopaths  bleed  as  much  as  they  fii  1  r-t 
tijp  dawn  of  Eclectici.^m?  Do  they  give  as  much  caloi.-W- 
Have  they  discovered  substitutes, or  improved  the  principles  ths" 
autlinrizcd  such  a  practice?  In  fine,  nre  thej'  not  ming  ihi  - 
Icctic  remedies,  and  upon  Eclectic  principles  from  one  end  : 
this  great  union  to  the  other? 

These  facts  illustrate  the  great  demand  which  now  exist- iV 
Eclectic  text-books.     Allopaths,  Ilomccopaths  and  H3'dropath- 
want  them,  and  Philanthropy  demands  them. 
Eclectics — permit  us  to  admonish  you  to  keep  out  of  the  elougi. 
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n  which  we  have  foand  the  Allopaths,  as  a  body,  ever  since  your 
cformatory  movement  commenced — never  be  caught  opposing 
my  thing  before  you  shall  have  patiently  and  carefully  investi- 
gated it,  for,  be  assured,  that  you  cannot  arrest  the  onward  march 
>f  truth,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  carries  with  it  the  power  that 
sreated  it.  With  a  becoming  and  wise  humility  allow  the  hit?lory 
>f  the  past  to  be  your  teacher  for  the  present — permit  tiie  rellec- 
ion  to  be  ever  present  with  you  that  as  storms  and  tempests  im« 
>rove  the  atmosphere,  so  revolutions  advance  all  human  interests 
— that  the  great  purpose  of  God's  providence  is  the  general  good, 
iud  consequently  nothing  else  can  or  ever  did  result  from  revo- 
ution.  ^ 

Although  we  cannot  arrest  revolutions,  yet  by  an  enlightened 
md  forbearing  course,  we  may  aid  in  so  guiding  them,  a.^  to 
peatly  abriJgt;  the  useless  mischief  that  too  frequently  re.>*ultd 
roin  them.  VVho,  at  this  day,  remembers  those  who  opposed 
feaner,  Harvey,  and  Newton*?  And  how  lon^  will  th'jse  be  re- 
numbered who  have  and  are  yet  opposing  the  £:lectic  move- 
Tient  which  is  now  shaking  the  medical  profession  throughout  this 
continent?  They  are  doomed  to  be  forgotten.  Why  should 
hey  be  remembered?  They  have  only  lived  to  oppose  that 
vhich  the  laws  of  an  all  powerful  providence  have  rendered  im- 
pregnable. At  one  time  this  might  have  passed  for  idle  declam- 
ation, but  now  it  must  stand  as  a  demonstrated  truth — the  time 
las  passed  for  Eclecticism  to  look  back — ^it  has  crossed  the  Ilubl- 
;o:i  and  the  result  is  certain. 

On  practice,  our  books  generally  come  to  us  labeled  "Theory 
xnd  Practice" — the  first  is  hypothetical,  and  iherefore  it  is  ex- 
:;eedingly  uncertain  whether  the  second  is  attended  by  recovery 
jr  death.  Now  as  life  is  too  sacred  a  matter  to  speculate  about, 
ivc  would  suggest  to  the  Eclectics  that,  when  they  shall  produce 
%  book  on  practice,  they  leave  out  all  theory, — treat  only  of 
lymptoms,  diagnoiis,  prognosis,  and  therapeutics.  This  Avill  be 
3nough  till  facts  suflijient  shall  be  possessed  to  result  in  a  sr/s- 
\tm.  Until  such  an  event  shall  arrive  in  the  history  of  medicine, 
all  practice  must  be  empirical — not  guided  with  the  precision  of 
science.  All  that  we  can  hope  at  present  is  to  obtain  unqestion- 
nblc  facts  and  to  excel  the  other  sects  in  practice.  The  Alio* 
paths  charge  the  Eclectics  with  empiricism — in  the  abstract,  the 
charge  is  true,  bat  the  statistics  of  mortality,  respectively  show 
that  they  have  placed  the  largo  saddle  upon  the  smaller  horse, 
and  the  public  is  rapidly  discovering  the  mistake — indeed,  from 
the  signs  of  the  times,  one  would  suppose  that  they  begin  to  sus- 
pect aa  much  themselves;  at  all  events  very  many  of  them  are 
anxioujly  waiting  the  appearance  of  an  Eclectic  pra3tice,  and  in 
truth,  it  should  appear  as  soon  as  possible — the  times  demand  it. 

As  to  obstetrics,  it  is  possible,  and  indeed  probable  that  they 
cannot  add  much  to  the  mechanical  department,  like  chemistry 
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is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  famish  the  profefision  a  work  <» 
the  subject  for  the  Fake  of  its  clinical  treatment — there  exists  a 
want  here  and  they  alone  can  supply  it  in  the  best  manner  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  society.  Prof.  King  is  so  well  adapted  t  - 
thi<<  purpose  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  lon^  deicr  i:. 

But  of  all  the  wants  of  the  profession^  that  with.  re?f*cct  to 
children  maizes  the  strongest  impression  upon  our  syinpatLic:^. 
As  an  AUopathist,  we  have  injured  some  of  them,  but  discovtjiJ 
our  error  too  soon  to  do  as  much  as  we  have  known  others  to  u  \ 
We  were  more  fortunrtc  than  many  othera,  and  for  no  other  a?- 
wgnablc  reason — a  mere  accident,  for  we  never  bad  the  mcrtiil- 
ealion  of  seeing  a  jaw,  a  face,  or  a  life  lost  by  the  u?e  of  coloiutL 
in  our  practice,  but  have  seen  all  this  in  that  of  others.  For  t^ 
purpose  of  arresting  as  eooii  as  possible  the  monstrous  evil « i 
mercurial  administrations  to  children,  we  h  pc  the  Eclrctics  \\i\ 
not  procrastinate  mtieh  longer  a  work  on  the  disease  of  child. ea 
—we  know  their  practice  to  te  more  harmless  end  more  ^u^.- 
cessful. 

When  these  wants  of  the  profession  are  supplied  the  Eclectic 
movement  will  be  greatly  accelerated,  and  the  amount  of  huuian 
suffering  greatly  reduced.  It  has  triumphantly  passed  the  period 
of  mere  experiment,  and  however  unwiHing  the  Allopath.^  may 
te  to  acknowledge  her  orthodoxy  and  rcepectabilicy,  they  feti 
and  suffer  under  her  rivalry.  The  cry  of  quack  and  humbug, 
when  made  with  reference  to  Eclecticism,  now  rebounds  upca 
their  authors  with  mischievous  effect. 

Covington y  A^'.,  OcL  1852. 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  GLYCERINE  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF 

CERTAIN   FOKi\iS  OF  DEAFNESS. 


BY    THOMAS   WAKELEY,  ESQ.,    F.  R.  C.  S.,  SURGCOX    OF     TBE    ROYAL   TtZL 

UOSPITAZ.,     LONDON. 


The  class  of  cases  to  which  I  would  draw  attention  in  this  re- 
port, are  those  of  cuticulur  or  fpiUuiial  thukcnivs  of  the  mertuf. 
either /?ffr/iff/,  affecting  the  membrane  cf  the  tympanum,  or  n?;.- 
vktc^  heing  continued  over  the  entire  auditoiy  cul-de-sac.  Then 
18  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  deafness,  corresponding  with  tie 
amount  of  thickening;  cessation  of  secretion  cf  cerumen:  fre- 
quently tinnitus,  or  a  'singing  and  hissing  sensation"  in  the  ear?, 
and  tickling  irritation  of  the  meatus.  The  cau^^cs  are,  con^titu 
tional  predisDQsition.  advanced  ctre.  ehronic  inflfimmntinn   I^n  $ 
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continued  discharge  following  eruptive  fevers  and  the  application 
of  escharotics  and  irritants.  Amongst  the  latter,  I  would  men- 
tion oily  preparations,  the  globules  of  which  adhere  to  the  sides 
of  the  meatus  or  membrana  tympani,  and  become  rancid,  thus 
producing  a  very  frequent  cause  of  inflammation.  Upon  exam- 
ination of  the  affected  ear,  we  find  the  meatus  shining  and  ine- 
lastic, of  a  pearly  whiteness,  the  membrana  tympani  either  cloud- 
ed or  streaked,  sometimes  having  small  elevations  upon  it.  The 
meatus  is  quite  dry,  the  cerumenous  glands  being  choked  up  by 
the  epithelial  growth. 

The  mode  of  application  of  the  glycerine,  when  treating  this 
state  of  the  ear,  is  as  follows  : — The  meatus  is  well  cleansed  with 
tepid  water,  and  then  dried  by  means  of  the  forceps  and  cotton. 
Glycerine  is  now  poured  into  the  meatus,  and  a  plug  of  gutta 
percha,  softened  in  boiling  water,  made  to  fit  the  external  open- 
ing ;  this  takes  the  exact  form  of  the  ear,  becomes  hard,  and  ef- 
fectually prevents  either  the  entrance  of  atmospheric  air  or  the 
exit  of  the  glycerine.  The  ear  should  be  examined  daily  and  the 
same  process  repeated.  The  lining  membrane  can  be  examined 
ivith  a  blunt  silver  probe,  passed  gently  through  the  speculum 
auri:*,  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  glycerine  upon  the  cuticular 
thijkening.  The  meatus  will  gradually  lose  its  shining  pearly 
appearance,  and  softened  pieces  will  fall  off,  and  can  be  removed 
either  by  the  forceps,  or  gentle  syringing.  The  practitioner  should 
never  attempt  to  tear  them  away,  but  allow  them  to  come  away 
by  the  means  just  stated.  The  treatment  occupies  ordinarily 
from  two  to  four  weeks,  and  is  generally  without  any  pain  or  in- 
convenience of  any  kind  to  the  patient,  and  the  results,  in  some 
cased  have  been  very  gratifying.  In  the  after  treatment  the  pa- 
tients are  directed  to  moisten  the  auditory  canal  at  least  pnce  a 
week  with  glycerine  applied  hy  means  of  a  camel-hairbrush; 
this  will  generally  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  cuticular  thicken- 
ing:. 

The  mndne  operandi  is  simple  enough — the  glycerine  being  kept 
continnally  in  contact  with  the  part,  acts  mechanically,  either 
absorbing  or  penetrating  the  epithelial  coating,  and  separating 
the  individual  particles. 

With  respect  to  the  permanence  of  the  relief — some  cases  al- 
ways require  the  presence  of  glycerine  a^  the  best  known  substi- 
tute for  the  natural  secretion  of  the  aural  membrane.  The  fre- 
quent introduction  of  the  glycerine  tenJs  to  restore  the  external 
meatus  to  a  healthy  condition,  and  fit  it  for  the  healthy  transmis- 
sion of  sound. 

The  mechar'ical  power  which  glycerine  possesses  in  separating 
this  epithelial  growth  in  some  cases  is  very  remarkable.  I  was 
consulted  about  two  months  since  by  a  lady  of  rank,  a  patient  of 
Sir  James  Clark,  for  deafness  in  both  ears.  In  the  right  ear  there 
wan  almost  total  deafne^^f?,  from  an  enormous  amount  of  epithe- 
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.so  that  it  would  not  receive  the  smallest-sized  speculum.  The 
depth  of  the  cvl-dc-sac  was  also  much  less  than  normal,  from  the 
same  cause.  The  lady  was  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of 
Hal  thickening,  which  narrowed  the  calibre  of  the  auditory  canal, 
age,  and  told  me  that  she  had  bc(n  deaf  frcm  her  childbccd  in 
that  ear;  and  there  is  but  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  dcpc?it 
had  been  accumu  ating  and  hardening  during  nearly  the  whole 
of  her  life.  The  glycerine  was  used  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed, and  its  action  was  veiy  beautifully  illustrated.  A  short 
time  since,  a  large  mass  of  the  softened  growth  was  removed 
without  any  inconvenience  to  the  patient, — a  larger  quantity,  per- 
haps, than  I  had  ever  before  separated  frcm  the  car.  The  cali- 
bre and  depth  of  the  cnr  will  therefore  be  increased  ccnsideiably 
when  the  swelling  of  the  lining  membrane  shall  have  subsided 
frcm  its  having  been  saturated  with  glycerine;  this  will  gradual- 
ly exude  and  ccmc  away.  This  case  is  still  under  treatment,  and 
I  shall  mcnticn  it  again  at  a  future  pericd,  when  the  eflecls  cf 
the  treatment  upon  the  hearing  can  be  safely  declared. 

I  may  mention  cnothcr  case  in  the  family  cf  a  ncbJe-man,  pa- 
tients of  Sir  B.  Bicdie,  where  vciy  cenfiderablc  thi(k(  ning  ex- 
isted over  the  entiie  aural  ad-dc-sac,  hut  which  re  dily  yielded  to 
the  softening  action  of  the  glycerine,  although  it  had  previously 
resisted  the  ne  of  caustics  and  various  applications  cf  the  cs- 
sential  oils,  &c.,  ordinarily  employed. 

In  this  report,  I  feel  it  absolutely  necessary  to  caution  the  pro- 
fession against  the  use  of  the  impure  glycerine  in  the  maiket. 
Several  samples  have  been  forwarded  to  me  by  both  surgecns 
and  patients.  Upon  careful  examination  of  the  liquids,  I  found 
only  one  sample  to  consist  of  pure  glycerine;  the  others  bad  a 
low  specific  gravity,  or  contained  a  considerable  quantitj^  cf  lead 
or  of  rancid  oil,  having  been  manufactured  from  putiid  fat. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  account  for  failures  in  many  cases  that  have 
been  reported;  and  1  would  strongly  urge  surgeons  who  fire  treat- 
ing certain  forms  of  deafness  with  glycerine  to  test  it  themselve?, 
and  thus  be  certain  of  the  purity  of  their  agent.  Pure  glycciine 
should  be  a  white,  syrupy  fluid,  inodorous,  specific  giavity  net 
less  than  1-32,  quite  free  frcm  oily  globules  and  oxide  of  lead. 
The  latter  may  be  detected  by  passing  through  it  a  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  will  easily  blacken  it.  Anj-  fatty 
matter  may  be  discovered  by  mixing  it  with  water:  the  disagree- 
able smell  will  at  once  prove  that  it  has  been  manufactured  frcm 
puti-id  fat. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said,  that  impure  glycerine  l;cing  so 
easy  of  detection,  it  is  desirable  that  its  utility  as  an  agent  in  the 
treatment  of  deafness  may  not  henceforth  suffer  from  the  em- 
ployment of  an  article  that  has  no  nearer  afRnitj*  to  clycerine 
than  the  name. — London  Lancet. 
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CONGRESS  BOOTS— TIGHT  LACLXG,  WEAK  ANKLES,  &C 


BY  E.  V/ILMARTH. 


I  have  just  had  my  attention  called  to  an  article  in  your  Medi- 
cal Journal  of  the  11th  of  August  last,  condemning  the  wearing 
of  Congress  boots  particularly,  and  all  tight  lacing  generally. — 
Now,  you  cannot  disapprove  and  condemn  tight-lacing  more  hear- 
tily than  my  humble  self;  but  believing  you  arc  in  error  in  your 
conclusions  about  the  Congress  boots — that  you  have  bo  mixed 
tliem  up  with  strange  and  bad  company,  that  they  may  suffer, 
like  poor  Tray  in  the  fable,  1  take  the  liberty  to  trouble  you  with 
a  letter  on  the  subject. 

Congress  boots  are  an  American  invention,  and  have  been  in 
use,  here  in  Boston,  over  six  years — during  which  time,  the  de- 
mand for  them  has  born  more  than  doubled  each  succeeding 
year,  and  has  always  far  exceeded  the  supply,  even  at  seeming- 
ly high  prices.  The  manufacture  and  sale  cl  them  is  now  im- 
mense, far  exceeding  that  cf  any  other  kind  of  genteel  boot  and 
shoe.  They  arc  now  made  and  worn  \vhere\er  boots  and  ehoes 
arc  made  and  worn.  Even  the  Queen  of  England,  and  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Europe,  wear  them.  And  they  give  such  general  sat- 
isfaction, that  all  those  who  wear  a  pair  of  them,  properly  made, 
thereafter  want  the  '*  Congress"  and  nothing  else. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  article  in 
question — accounted  for,  however,  to  my  mind,  by  yiur  recent 
and  long  ab:-ence — it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  Congress  boots 
are  generally  worn  by  surgeons  and  physicians,  and  have  been 
by  them  extcn>'ively  recoiamonded  for,  and  worn  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results  by  those  who  have  weak  ankles,  and  those 
subject  to  "swelled  feet  and  dropsical  limbs,"  <fec. 

Why,  my  dear  doctor,  ladies  who  wear  the  old-foshioncd  gaiter 
boots  with  openings  in  front  or  at  the  sides  to  lot  the  feet  in,  and 
^tring3  or  laces  to  close  up  these  openings  and  thus  confine  them 
to  their  feet  and  ankles,  will  always  lace  them  as  tight  as  possi- 
ble, to  make  them  set  well  and  show  off  their  pretty  f(  ct  and  an- 
kles to  the  best  pcisiblo  advantage ;  an'l  1  do  net  blame  them, 
for  they  know  that  all  gentlemen  like  to  see  a  well-turned  and 
neatly-litted  foot  and  ankle,  as  well  as  a  handsome  face  and 
form.  And  as  this  tight-lacing  is  usually  dore  while  they  are  in 
n  quiescent  state,  of  course  iheir  feet  and  ankles  are  not  then 
Li.sually  swollen.  Well,  docs  not  this  tight-lacing,  binding  the  an- 
cles, as  it  really  does,  about  as  tight  as  you  would  bind  a  ligature 
'or  bleeding,  cause  the  feet  and  ankles  to  swell?  And,  thus  laced 
Iocs  not  walking,  dancing,  etc.,  cause  them  to  swell  even  worse 
^'ct  ?  I  have  seen  ladies  in  such  pain,  caused  by  these  bungling 
ind   awkward  old  fashioned  contrivances,  that  they  could  not 
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walk,  but  merely  wriggledy  as  they  moved  alongi  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  and  looking  miserable  beyond  the  power  of  paint  and 
putty  to  conceal  it!  You  can  see  such  sights  on  Washington 
street  any  fair  day. 

Now  you  know  that  these  old  fashioned  strings  and  laces  will 
not  give  or  stretch  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  foot  and  ankle. — 
Neither  will  the  materials  of  which  the  boots  are  made.  And  on 
this  account  the  strings  frequently  break  or  tear  out,  or  the  boot* 
rip  or  burst,  and  are  thus  ruined.  And  therefore,  I  think  this  the 
kind  of  "boa  constrictor"  binding  of  the  foot  and  ankle,  which 
should  be  condemned  and  banished  from  society. 

On  the  contrary,  Congress  boots  are  without  th«  nuisance  of 
laces  or  strings,  or  any  openings  requiring  them.  The  elastic 
gores  readily  and  easily  expand  to  admit  the  foot,  and  then  close 
up  around  the  ankle,  causing  the  boot  to  fit  the  foot  and  ankle 
like  a  glove.  In  this  respect,  no  other  boot  or  shoe  can  compare 
with  them.  And  they  are  so  elastic  that  they  readily  yield  to 
and  accommodate  all  the  wants  of  the  foot  and  ankle,  while  sit- 
ting, standing,  walking,  dancing,  etc.  The  elastic  brace  they  fur- 
nish, renders  them  invaluable  for  much  exercise  on  the  feet,  es- 
pecially dancing.  And  of  course  they  will  wear  longer,  as  well 
as  better,  than  the  old  fashions — ^i.  e.  if  properly  cut  and  made. 
And  how  much  easier  and  quicker  they  are  put  on  and  off,  than 
the  old  fashions !  Why,  doctor,  they  are  the  handiest,  the  neat- 
est, the  most  comfortable,  best,  and  in  the  end,  cheapest  covering 
for  the  feet  ever  invented ! 

Instead  of  being  uncomfortably  tight  around  the  ankles,  I  have 
known  ladies  who  had  never  worn  a  pair  of  Congress  boots,  at 
first  object  to  them,  "because  they  could  not  feci  them  enough" 
— because  ihey  did  not  bind  their  ankles  tight  enough!  Of  course 
their  ankles  had  been  so  accustomed  to  the  old  fashioned  strings 
and  laces,  or  tight  cording,  that  nothing  short  of  such  abuse 
seemed  to  satisfy  them.  It  had  become  a  sort  of  second  nature. 
But  when  such  ladies  had  once  tried  a  pair  of  these  boots,  pro- 
perly made,  and  apcertained  their  real  merits  by  practical  expe- 
rience, they  would  never  after  wear  any  other  sort  of  boot  or 
shoe,  even  as  a  gift — provided  they  could  get  suited  with  a  pair 
of  Congress. 

In  fixct,  those  who  know  or  ought  to  know  the  most  about  these 
Congress  boots  believe  their  effects  on  the  wearer  to  be  exadl} 
the  reverse  of  those  ascribed  to  them  in  the  said  article  in  Ais 
Journal;  and  that  is  one  of  the  principle  reasons  why  they  have 
been  so  extensively  recommended  and  patronized. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  here,  to  name  the  fact,  that 
the  elastic  webbing  used  in  these  boots,  is  the  same  kind  that  i? 
so  extensively  used  by  surgeons  and  physicians,  and  those  who 
manufacture  their  articles,  for  bandaf^ing  swollen  limbs,  &c.  ! 
have  yet  to  learn,  however,  that  Uns  India-rubber  contivance.  (^ 
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any  thing  of  the  sort,  would  do  to  bind  a  ligature  for  bleeding. 
IVobably  it  would  be  found  rather /oo  elastic  i'or  any  such  purpose, 

I  fear,  my  dear  doctor,  that  these  Congress  boots  are  located 
?o  low  down,  that  you  have  overlooked  their  real  merits,  and  attri- 
jutcd  to  tliem  faults  that  belong  to  the  old  fashions — faults  which 
:his  invention  was  designed  to  obviate,  and  which  they  always  do 
obviate,  when  rightly  made.  Indeed,  I  think  the  shoemaker 
ahead  ol'  you  in  this  invention.  \  ou  know  it  is  their  business  to 
[ook  low  down,  for  their  business  is  low  down.  And  you  know 
there  are  "learned  8hoemakei*s"  as  well  as  "learned  black- 
?mitha."  And  /  know  there  are  botches  engaged  in  shocmaldng 
as  well  as  quacks  in  medicine,  &c. ;  and  the  former  are  as  bad 
as  the  latter.  They  always  manage  to  do  mischief — even  m 
iiaking  Congress  boots — and  the  good  too  often  sutler  in  reputa- 
tion and  business  on  their  account. — Bos.  Med,  and  SSu7g.  Juun:cd, 

Boston^  September  I),  1852. 


♦— •- 


CASE  OF  RESUSCITATION. 


Da.    CARTWRIGHT's    I.ETTKR   to   MRS.    WILLARD. 


New  Orhavs,  Jvly  27,  1852. 

Dear  Madam:  The  thread  of  my  communication  of  yesterday 
ivas  broken  oft'  to  give  you  time  to  look  over  the  phenomena  wit- 
lessed  at  an  experiment  performed  on  a  crocodile  at  my  office,  on 
he  18th  of  June  InFt.  I  now  resume  the  thread  of  the  narra- 
ive,  which  leads  us  back  to  the  house  of  mourning,  where,  you 
^eincmber,  we  left  the  dead  child.  The  crape  on  the  bell  handle 
las  been  removed,  groans  and  wailing  arc  no  longer  heard  with- 
n-  The  house  U  full  of  joy  and  gladness — seraphic  mupic;  no 
larmony  of  the  opera  can  equal  the  music  of  the  heart.  Lotus 
»nter,  and  fee  what  has  transpired  since  we  left  it  a  few  hours 
Lgo.  But  where  id  the  child  which  had  the  cholera;  the  cholera 
allowed  by  tetanus,  and  the  tetanus  by  death?  When  Dr.  Dow- 
er was  called  to  it,  it  had  that  species  of  tetanus  called  opistho- 
onos — drawn  back  like  a  hoop.  The  mu?cles  of  respiration 
rould  not  perform  their  function,  and  the  child  died  for  the  want 
>f  power  to  inhale  and  expel  atmospheric  air. 

After  the  physician  had  left,  the  house  and  pronounced  it  dead, 
he  father,  oppressed  with  grief,  and  suffering  all  the  poignant 
ingui.^h  of  a  parent,  we  can  well  imasrine,  began  to  ask  him.<elf 
f  evciything  had  been  done,  that  could  be  done,  to  save  his  dar- 
iDfi:  Fon,  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Something  may  have  whispered 
o  him  in  the  negative.  He  had  been  ruminating  very  deeply 
ind  very  lately  on  the  subject  of  certain  papers,  published  in  the 
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Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joarnal,  giving  an  account  of  croc- 
odiles having  been  brought  to  life,  after  having  been   dead  and 
even  cut  to  pieces,  b}'  awakening  in  the  lungs  a  certain  motive 
power,  recently  discovered,  called  hsematokinetic.     It  is  not  loo 
much  to  suppose  that  a  new  thought,   suddenly  transfixing  pre- 
judice, Hashed  its  light  to  the  soul,  ''l/iat  the  h(Bmatokinctic  power, 
or  soffwtking  equivalent  to  it,  hcy^tofore  unknown,  must  have  some  ex- 
istence in  7udu7X,  or  such  effects  could  not  be  produced  upon  dead  croC"  \ 
odilcs  by  tlw  vision  of  the  brain  or  a   wonian^s  drtaniy     Such  a 
thought,  if  it  came,  came  not  alone.     It  brought   Hope — Hope, 
smiling  and  waving  her  golden  hair,  always  ready  to  touch  dull 
humanity  with  an  etherial  spark  of  noble  activity.     That  such  a 
spark  touched  the  distressed  father,  arousing  him  from  the  leth- 
argy of  grief,  into  quick,  prompt,  and  decided  action,  is  most 
evident  from  the  circumstances  which  followed.     Because,  aficr 
the  doctors  had  left,  quick  as  thought  he  aroused  from  the  stupor 
of  woe  into  the  full  exercise  of  all  his  mental  and  bodily  faculties^ 
and  instantly  brought  to  bear,  on  the  corpse  of  his  son,  the  mea- 
sures and  means  which  had  been  so  efTectualin  resuscitating  al- 
ligators.    Success  attended  his  efforts.     His  child  came  to  lite ! 
But  it  did  not  live  long.     The  pulse   failed,  the  heart  ceased  to 
beat,  and  it  died  again.     Air  was  a  second  time  thrown  into  the 
lungs.     The   blood-moving  power,  located   therein,  was  again 
awakened,  again  the  heart  began  to  flutter  and  to  beat,  and  the 
bloud  to  circulate,  and   again   the  child  came  to  life.     A  third 
time  it  died,  and  a  third  time  it  was  brought  to  life  by  the  same 
means,  which  were  persisted  in,  until  the  muscles  of  respiralicn 
had  regained  their  power,  and  the  little  boy  was  able  to  breathe 
without  artificial  assistance.     He  is  now  alive  and  well.     I  saiv 
him  yesterday,  and  had  him  in  my  arms. 

Little  fellow,  welcome!  thrice  welcome  to  this  world  again.— 
Your  help  was  needed;  you  came  in  good  time.  You  shoull 
cease  to  wonder,  Madam,  that  a  mysterious  power  impelled  vcu 
to  announce  a  great  physiological  fact  to  the  world,  when  yoa 
thus  see  a  little  child  selected  to  defend  it — to  defend  it  again>t  a 
renowned  champion  and  logician,  who  had  no  sooner  made, 
what  was  generally  supposed,  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
it,  than  a  little  child  reluted  all  he  had  said,  and  that  child  hb 
own !  It  had  not  learned  to  articulate  words ;  yet  it  made,  on  or 
near  the  4th  of  July,  1852,  an  oration  in  defense  of  the  truth  you 
had  announced,  abounding  in  transcendent  eloquence ;  consisting 
in  action,  action,  action;  one  action  following  another  in  rapii 
succession,  until,  casting  off  the  shadows  of  death,  and  putting 
on  the  radiant  robes  of  Ufe,  the  little  orator,  William  Frand- 
Ely,  le.^^s  than  six  months  old,  astonished,  amazed,  and  filltJ 
with  gladness  the  whole  house  and  neighborhood,  raising  fron 
the  very  depths  of  dispau*  to  the  highes  pinnacle  of  human  feli- 
city its  most  affectionate  parents  and  kindred.    Bat  it  stopped 
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not  at  appeals  to  the  feelings  and  passions — but  went  into  a  lu- 
cid explanation  of  the  most  profound  physiological  mjvteriee, 
which  the  greatest  physiologists,  from  John  Hunter  to  the  prepcrt 
day,  after  the  most  protracted  labor  and  reseai'ch,  have  been  un- 
able satisfactorily  to  explain — viz.,  why  the  left  ventricle  ceases 
to  act,  and  ^ery  soon  the  right  ventricle  also,  after  the  lungs 
cease  to  play.  The  discovery  of  the  hajmatokinetic  or  blocd- 
moving  power  derived  from  the  inspired  air,  the  existence  of 
which  was  so  clearly  proved  by  the  young  Ely  in  passing  so  of- 
ten from  death  unto  life,  reveals  the  myster)*. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfuU}'^,  your  obed't.  servant, 

Samuel  A.  Cartweight,  M.  D. 

To  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  Troy,  N.  Y, 

\^Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jou^  nal. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  CERTAIN  COMPOUNDS  OF  IODINE 
WITH  QUINIA  AND  CINCHONA,  AND  ON  SEVERAL 
PREPARATIONS  FROM  PODOPHYLLUM,  SANGUINA- 
111A,AND  CONIUxM. 


BY  \r.  MANUUS  SMITH,  M.D. 


A  portion  of  my  medical  studies  were  conducted  under  the  pri- 
vate instruction  of  Dr.  William  Tully,  of  New  Haven,  (now  of 
Sp:iiiq:nrld,  Mass.)  That  gentleman  was  in  th(3  habit  of  prr- 
:=cribin;^  in  scrofulous  dir cases  a  preparation  he  called  proliodiJc 
f,f  (pii:uim^  the  termination  nm  being-  in  analogy  with  aiinnoni- 
,//;/,  on  the  fcupposition  that  the  reaction  occurring  is  similar  to 
tliut  where  ammonia  is  presumed  to  become  ammonium  by  com- 
bination. His  formula  was  simply  this: — To  a  fcnown  quantity, 
-ay  one  equivalent  of  disuiphate  of  quinia,  dissolved  in  the 
j.!>ialkst  possible  quantity  of  boiling  distilled  water,  a  quantity 
ciiunl  to  two  eqiuvalcnt>  of  iodide  of  pota^^aum  was  added. 
StMnitimes,  though  not  always,  a  slight  yellow  tint  wai5  rrodu- 
c:<mI  in  the  liquid.  On  cooling  beautiful  stellated  groups  of  crys- 
ta!.^'  were  formed,  beariii^^  a  rc^^emblance  to  the  disuiphate*  of 
ijuinia.  Occa. -.^ionally  but  few  cry ^-t a  1-  were  formed,  but  in  placr 
of  them  an  amorphous  rcFin-like  substance  adiierred  to  the  side> 
of  the  vr::.sel.  It  was  con.'idci'cd  preferable  to  obtain  the  iodide 
in  the  latter  form,  a«^  it  could  be  made  into  pills  without  an  ex- 
ripient.  The  pills  after  being  made  a  short  time  become  firm 
and  hard. 

In  reflecting  on  Dr.  Tully'a  formula,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a 

-ub- iodide  of  quinium,  or  perhaps  an  oxy-iodide,  was  formed 

^vhilc  an  equivalent  of  iodide  of  potassium  was  in  excess,  as  the 

n> other-liquid  contains  much  of  the  latter  salt  as  indicated  by 
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oorrosive  sablimate.  It  then  appeared  to  me  that  in  order  to 
form  the  protiodide  the  neutral  sulphate  of  quinia  should  beu.'^ed. 
I  then  added  half  an  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  to  one  equiva- 
lent of  disulphate  of  quinia  in  sufficient  water,  and  aflerwards 
one  equivalent  of  iodide  of  potassium,  when  a  transparent  yel- 
low liquid  resulted,  which  on  standing  a  short  time  assumed 
a  gelatinous  consistence.  By  pressure  the  greater  part  of 
the  liquid  was  separated,  leaving  a  light  3'ellow  mass  that 
was  easily  pulverizable  when  dry,  but  not  crytstaliized.  The 
expressed  liquid  again  became  gelatinous  from  the  separation 
of  more  of  the  salt. 

I  afterwards  formed  a  double  iodide  of  quinium  and  potaseium, 
by  adding  to  the  solution  of  neutral  sulphate  of  quinia  aa  much 
i  dide  of  potassium  as  was  equal  to  two  equivalents  ;  a  yellow 
precipitate  occurred,  which  became  crystalline  on  standing,  and 
asiumed  the  form  of  small  feathery  prismatic  crystals.  This 
salt  probably  contains  water  of  cryc^tallization,  as  the  product 
obtained  is  grearer  than  on  theory  it  should  be,  if  anhydrous. 

By  similar  and  parallel  processes,  protiodide  of  cinchonium  an  J 
doable  iodide  of  cinchonium  and  potassium  were  made.  I  formed 
what  I  suppose  aie  the  deutiodides  of  cinchonium  and  quinium, 
by  precipitating  the  potassium,  from  the  double  iodide  of  thp.^e 
bases  and  potassium,  by  means  of  an  alchoholic  solution 
of  tartaric  acid,  in  the  form  of  bitartrate  of  j  otassa.  The  so- 
lution after  being  filtered  was  evaporated  spontaneously.  The 
salt  of  quinia  is  in  the  form  of  a  deep  brown  amorphous  mass: 
that  of  cinchonia  in  fan-shaped  clusters  of  crystals. 

A  solution  of  iodide  of  cinchonia  and  potassium  in  alcohol,  is 
decomposed  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  as  iodide  of  potassium 
in  cubical  crystals  separates  to  some  extent. 

I  have  formed  in  a  manner  analagous  to  that  used  in  making 
the  preceding  compounds,  salts  in  which  bromine  replaced  the 
iodine,  with  quinia  and  cinchonia.  They  are  all  white  or  brown- 
ish-white preparations,  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  iodide^, 
and  forming  larger  crystals.  I  have  succeeded  in  making  sever- 
al compounds  in  which  iodide  of  sodium  replaced  iodide  of  po- 
tassium. 

The  term  podophylline  is  applied  to  the  resin  of  podophyllum 
peltatum  by  the  so-called  "Eclectic  practitioner."  As  prepared 
by  them,  the  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  root  is  distilled  to  remove 
the  alcohol,  and  the  resin  which  separates  as  the  alcohol  distils 
off  is  removed  from  the  watery  liquid,  dried  and  powdered.  I 
consider  a  better  mode  is  to  concentrate  the  tincture  till  most  of 
the  alcohol  is  evaporated,  and  throw  the  residue  into  water  when 
the  resia  precipitates.  The  consistence  of  the  resinous  liquid  be- 
fore precipitation  by  water  is  important,  because  if  too  concen- 
trated the  resin  separates  in  clots,  and  is  not  easUy  washed.  In 
its  purest  state  this  resin  is  colorless.  See  the  Inaugural  Essay 
of  Mr.  John  R.  Lewis,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  Vol.  xix,  page  165. 
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This  resin  of  podophyllam  will  purge  a  susceptible  person 
quite  thoroughly  five  or  six  times,  the  last  evacuations  being  very 
viatery  and  copious.  Two  grains  will  purge  actively  persons  of 
ordinary  susceptibility,  and  three  grains  will  generally  sufEcc  for 
almost  any  one.  Some  persons  experience  nausea  and  even 
vomit,  though  1  do  not  know  that  they  are  more  affected  by  this 
article  than  by  any  other  active  cathartic.  The  Eclectics  also 
prepare  Macrotyn  from  the  root  of  the  Cimicifuga  racemosa,  Lep- 
tandrin  from  Leptandra  virginica,  and  Sanguinarin  from  Sangui- 
naria  canadensis.  The  latter  substance  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Sanguinarina  of  Dana,  which  is  an  alkaloid.  I  have 
prepared  some  of  the  sulphate  of  sanguinarina  by  the  process 
given  in  Siiliman's  Journal,  1831,  Vol,  2d,  page  503  and  504. 
I)r.  William  Taylor,  of  this  neighborhood,  has  used  this  sulphate 
as  an  expectorant  in  lung  diseases,  and  has  been  very  favorably 
impressed  by  its  action.  He  used  it  in  doses  of  about  one- 
fonrth  of  a  grain. 

I  have  also  prepared  the  preserved  juice  of  Conium  macula- 
turn,  (see  U.  S.  Disp.,  0th  edit.  p.  1159,)  by  adding  one  part  of 
alcohol  to  two  parts  of  the  recent  juice  and  filtering.  It  appears 
to  possess  the  narcotic  properties  of  conium  in  perfection ;  most 
subjects  will  be  inconveniently  effected  with  half  a  fluid  drachm ; 
some,  however,  will  tolerate  one  fluid  drachm  or  even  more. 

[Note  by  the  EDiT0R.--The  preceding  observations  by  Dr. 
Smith,  constitute  the  substance  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wood,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  placed  in  our  hands  with 
permission  to  make  such  use  of  it  as  we  though  best.  We 
would  remark,  in  reference  to  the  first  substance  described  by 
Dr.  Smith,  that  the  same  compound  was  prepared,  analysed,  and 
described  by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Husband,  in  the  16th  volume, 
page  21,  of  this  Journal,  April,  IS 44.  These  gentlemen  consid- 
er it  a  dihydriodate  of  quinia,  and  state  that  the  additional 
equivalent  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  necessary  to  the  reaction. 
They  tried  to  make  a  monohydriodate  with  neutral  sulphate  but 
did  not  succeed,  as  they  obtained  the  di-salt  with  free  sulphuric 
acid. 

Liebig  fChimie  Organique,  tome  ii.  p.  580,)  refers  to  two  salts 
of  hydriodic  acid  and  quinia ;  a  basic  salt,  and  a  neutral  one, 
but  does  not  describe  the  mode  of  preparation. 

In  reference  to  Dr.  Smithes  nomenclature  for  the  compound  he 
describes,  he  is  hardly  justified  in  carrying  out  the  analogy  to  the 
vcfi^etable  alkaloids.  Ammonium  is  but  partially  conceded,  not>- 
withstanding  its  amalgam  with  mercury.  It  wonld  have  been 
more  satisfactory  to  have  had  fair  proximate  analyses  of  these 
compounds  before  naming  them.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Vol. 
xxxiii.  page  329  of  this  journal  for  some  fuller  information  on 
the  preparation  of  the  Eclectic  remedies  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Smith.] 

— American  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  EATING. 


Use  but  two  or  thrt^e  kinds  of  food,  besides  breail  and  butter, 
at  a  single  meal,  and  never  eat  anything  between  meals.  You 
should  eat  at  regular  hours,  and  but  three,  limes  a  day,  with  two 
intervals  of  not  less  than  five  hours  each,  nor  more  than  six. 

Cold  water  retards  digestion,  and  so  does  any  liquid,  if  much 
is  taken  during  or  soon  after  a  meal ;  half  a  glass  at  a  meal  is 
enough.  From  an  hour  and  a  half  after  a  meal,  until  within  an 
hour  before  the  next  one,  you  may  drink  as  much  water  as  you 
desire  :  it  u  best,  however,  to  drink  but  a  swallow  or  two  at  a 
time,  with  an  interval  of  half  a  minute  or  more  ;  otherwise  j-oc 
may  take  more  than  nature  requires  before  you  know  it,  just  as 
in  eating  fast. 

If  too  much  fluid  is  taken  during  meals  it  dilutes  the  gastric 
juice,  thus  weakening  the  power  of  digestion,  and  retaining  the 
food  longer  in  the  stomach  than  is  natural ;  it  also  causes  acid 
stomach,  heart-burn,  fullness  and  bad  blood,  producing,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  a  dryness,  or  scalding  sensation  in  the  throat . 
as  do  indigestions  from  other  causes,  whether  from  quality  or 
quantity  of  food. 

All  errors  as  to  diet  arise  from  quantity  or  qualit}',  and  I  pro- 
pose one  safe  rule  to  each,  applicable  to  all  persons,  and  under 
all  circumstances. 

As  to  quality,  the  general  rule  is  to  eat  that  which  you  like 
best,  and  which  you  find  by  close  observation  and  experience,  i? 
i'ollowed  by  no  uncomfortable  feeling  about  the  head,  hands,  fee: 
or  stomach.  As  to  quantity,  take  as  much  at  one  meal  as  will 
allow  you  to  become  decidedly  hungry  by  the  next  meal ;  this  can 
(mly  he  determined  by  consecutive  observations,  but  remember, 
never  swallow  an  atom  of  food  unless  you  arc  hungry ;  never 
force  a  particle  of  food  on  yourself. 

The  brute  creation  cannot  be  induced  to  eat  or  drink  if  slightly 
ill  or  exciter!,  guided  only  by  their  poor  blind  instinct,  and  vre  wh'» 
are  as  much  higher  than  they,  by  the  'reason'  that  is  within  u^. 
ought  to  feci  ashamed  to  act  le.^s  wisely,  and  yet  nine-tenths  of 
all  our  ailments,  acute  and  chronic,  enter  here;  and  nine-tenth? 
of  them  might  be  cured  thus,  if  taken  in  reasonable  tiuic  and  if 
properly  peri^cvei'ed  in. 

The  liner  all  food  is  cut  with  a  knife,  before  put  into  tlie  mouti.. 
tlic  sooner  and  easier  it  it»  digested,  on  the  same  principle  that  ?- 
large  piece  of  ice  placed  in  a  vessel  in  water  will  require  a  longf  r 
time  to  melt  than  if  it  were  fii\^t  broken  into  many  small  pieces. 

The  gastric  juice  dir^Folves  soiid  food  from  without  inward  . 
hence  food,  especially  all  kinds  of  meat  should  be  cut  in  pieces 
not  larger  than  a  pea  before  it  is  taken  in  the  mouth,  taking  in  a£= 
many  pieces  at  a  time  as  is  convenient.  This  precaution  wouH 
not  be  needed,  were  persons  to  eat  slowly  and  masticate  tht  i* 
lood  properly. — Ex. 
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REPORT  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 


BY   W.   W.    HADLEY,   M.D. 


As  a  member  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  last  National 
Eclectic  Medical  Convention,  upon  Af ateria  Medica  and  Tkera- 
penticsy  the  undersigned  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port:— 

Since  the  meeting  of  this  Association  one  year  ago,  great  chan- 
ges have  not,  perhaps,  been  manifest  in  our  Materia  Medica  as 
it  existed  previously;  but  we  have  to  note  improvements  annual- 
ly in  this  aepaii;ment  of  medical  science.  Investigations  are  con- 
tinually being  made,  developing  more  and  more  the  vast  resour- 
ces, in  the  way  of  materials  for  medicine,  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  showing  by  actual  demonstration,  rather  than  by  any 
theories  that  have  heretofore,  or  may  be  supposed  hereafter  to 
exist,  that  the  dangerous,  life-destroying  agencies  which  have 
been  ignorantly  and  empirically  prescribed  as  medicines,  and 
which  are  followed  by  the  most  alarming  and  often  fatal  conse- 
quences, can  now,  through  the  enlightened  an  1  humane  efforts 
of  medical  philanthropists,  be  safely  dispensed  with;  and  that 
their  places  can  be  supplied  by  mild,  harmless  and  genial  reme- 
dies, whose  office  is  not  to  corrode  and  destroy  the  living  tissues 
of  the  body,  but  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  laws  that  govern 
our  physicial  system.  Instead  of  poisoning  the  sources  of  life, 
the  remedies  to  which  I  refer,  rather  clear  away  the  impediments 
which  have  obstructed  the  harmonious  action  of  this  ''harp  of  a 
thousand  strings," — and  having  performed  this  office  with  regu- 
larity and  certainty,  instead  of  remaining  to  disorganize  and  de- 
range the  mechanism  of  life,  thev  silently  and  gently  pass  off 
:hrough  the  natural  channels,  without  the  inffiction  of  any  dan- 
gerous after-consequences. 

At  this  age  of  the  world,  and  among  the  enlightened  citizens 
>f  this  country,  we  need  enter  into  no  argument  to  prove,  what 
s  now  being  so  generally  admitted,  namely,  the  demand  that 
exists  for  a  different  mode  of  treatment,  and  a  different  class  of 
«inedies  from  those  which,  so  clearly  poisonous  in  their  effects, 
Lave  annually  carried  their  thousands  to  the  grave,  and  which 
lave  so  injured  and  deteriorated  the  constitutions  of  the  present 
l-eneration,  that  they  are  dwarfs;  almost,  in  comparison  with  the 
talwart  frames  and  robust  health  of  generations  preceding  us. 

These  facts,  and  facts  they  are,  beyond  the  possibility  of  suc- 
es^ful  contradiction,  have  influenced  a  few  philanthropic  and 
krell- minded  individuals  to  investigate  more  clearly  the  hidden 
lysteries  governing  the  influence  and  effects  of  remedies  acting 
pon  the  human  body,  and  by  employing  only  those  that  are 
an&tive  in  their   character,  that  do  not    destroy,  while  they 
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healy  they  have  succeeded  in  forming,  or  associating  together  a 
list  of  medicinal  remedies  from  the  host  of  harmless  vegetable, 
and  other  productions  surrounding  us,  which,  when  properly  un- 
derstood and  judiciously  employed,  may  be  safely  resorted  to  f(V 
the  successful  treatment  of  all  curable  diseases  to  which  human- 
ity is  subject. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  as  do  some,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  achieved  in  this  field,  that  we  must  not  go  beyond  the 
'* books"  for  instruction,  and  that  no  agent  can  substitute  those 
already  within  our  knowledge.  Far  from  it.  We  live  in  an  ag« 
of  improvement;  an  age  in  which  the  knowledge  we  already 
possess,  is  but  an  instrument  in  our  hands  for  opening  those 
deeper  recesses,  where  lie  hidden  treasures  concealed  since  the 
creation  of  man.  Each  day  devel opes  some  new  truth;  anna- 
ally  are  accumulated  a  multitude  of  facts,  which  tend  directly  to 
ameliorate  the  condition,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind; 
and,  which,  when  duly  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  mass, 
will  undoubtedly  greatly  augment  the  average  duration  of  hu- 
man life. 

And  among  these,  may  be  essentially  clasped,  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  introduced  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the 
Eclectic  profession.  Not  only  during  the  past  year,  but  previ- 
ously, have  they  sought  and  obtained  agents,  potent  in  their  in- 
fluence to  check  and  remove  diseases  from  the  human  system, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  free  from  the  objections  reason- 
ably urged  against  the  harsh  and  destructive  preparations  here- 
tofore in  use  by  "regular"  physicians.  Judging  from  the  symp- 
toms every  day  manifested  by  the  people,  in  their  growing  dis- 
trust of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  mercurializing 
course,  we  cannot  but  think,  that  it  is  "regularly"  becoming  a 
discarded  treatment,  and  that  it  is  succumbing  to  a  dwindling 
popularity,  day  by  day. 

The  mind  of  man  is  in  love  with  the  law  of  progress.  The 
influences  which  have  kept  it  chained  down  to  the  ideas  of  Pa- 
gan ages  are  being  removed.  The  full  sun  of  knowledge  is 
throwing  its  effulgent  rays  freely  upon  the  intellect  of  the  world* 
and  warming  into  light  the  latent  germs  of  thought  that  have 
slumbered  Jong,  unconscious  of  their  existence ;  and  these,  in 
their  turn,  scintillate  new-bom  sparks  upon  other  minds.  The$e. 
too,  take  fire,  and  the  illumination  continues  to  extend,  till  soob 
empiricism  and  charlatanry^  whose  proper  pabvlum  is  ignorance 
and  superstition,  will  have  passed  away,  and  the  true  light  of 
science  shall  reach  as  far  as  humanity  shall  exist,  ushering  in  the 
glorious  time, "  which  kings  and  prophets  waited  for,  but  died  with- 
out the  sight,"  when  shall  be  calculated  with  great  accuracy  the 
influence  of  disease  upon  the  body,  and  the  most  certain  agen- 
cies that  can  be  applied  for  its  removal, — when  the  human  family 
shall  no  more  be  destroyed  by  disease  in  youth,  nor  ignorance  aaj 
more  prevent  its  direful  ravages  from  being  stay^. 
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The  introdaction  of  the  concentrated  remedies,  obtained  from 
oar  indigenous  vegetables,  will  nark  an  era  in  the  history  of 
reform  in  medicine,  and  will  achieve  more  for  the  triumph  of  the 
cause  than  any  other  single  step  that  has  been  taken  during  its 
progress.  It  is  exactiy  the  thing  needed;  and  we  cannot  refrain 
from  the  remark  in  pa^^sing,  that  it  adapts  our  system  most  pe- 
culiarly to  this  age,  when  people  have  come  to  have  delicate 
taster,  and  delicate  stomachs.  It  removes  the  objectioas  so  fre- 
quently urged  against  vegetable  remedies,  that  they  were  too 
huge,  too  bulky,  that  so  large  a  quantity  was  required  to  pro- 
duce an  eSect,  and  that  it  so  encumbered  the  stomach,  that 
the  community  were  almost  prepared  to  discard  the  system  al- 
together. These  difficulties  are  now,  happily  obviated,  by  the 
separation  of  the  inert,  ligneous,  and  other  bulky  portions  from 
the  medicinal  principles,  so  that  our  doses  now,  will  seldom  be 
refused  by  the  most  sensitive  stomachs. 

Tbe  attention  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  con- 
centrated remedies,  is  being  directed  to  new  articles  of  our  indi- 
genous Materia  Medica.  The  list  already  embraces  a  large 
number,  4^nd  is  continually  extending;  so  that  in  a  few  years 
we  may  expect  that  all,  or  nearly  all  medicines  will  be  employed 
in  this  Ibrm. 

One  difficulty  under  which  the  profession  are  compelled  to  la- 
bor, is  the  scarcity  of  suitable  text  booki  upon  this  department 
of  medicine.  A  few  minor  works,  giving  a  portion  of  our  reme- 
dies, have  been  published,  some  of  them  very  creditable  produc- 
tions ;  but  we  need  a  work  embracing  a  more  extended  variety 
of  medicines,  together  with  a  more  accurate  ani  general  history 
of  their  properties  and  powers.  We  are  happy  iu  beinjj  able  to 
inform  the  profession,  that  a  work  of  the  kind  has  lon,^  been  in 
contemplation  by  a  member  of  one  of  our  oldest  institutions, 
and  is  already,  according  to  the  best  information  we  have,  near- 
ly advanced  to  a  state  of  completion.  When  placed  before  the 
public,  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the  high  professional  reputation 
of  its  author,  that  it  will  be  every  way  worthy  of  their  confi- 
dence and  patronage. 

During  the  past  year  there  ha?  been  published  an  Eclectic  U. 
S.  Dispensary,  by  King  &  Newton,  which,  considering  the 
amount  of  new  matter  it  contains,  and  the  varied  and  extensive 
information  in  it,  adapted  to  constant  and  every*day  use,  is  a 
de-^erving  work,  and  certainly  does  credit  to  its  industrious  and 
able  authors. 

Succeeding  editions  will  make  it  still  more  full  and  practical, 
and  render  it  an  indispensable  assistant  to  the  profession. 
RocHESTEE,  May,  1853.        — Trans,  ofiho  Nat.  E,  M.  Association. 
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TAPE  WORM  SPECIFIC. 

Soon  after  Hc^  simple  orgeat  of  pumpkin  seeds  was  announced 
as  efficacious  in  the  expulsiion  of  the  tape-worm,  and  cases  of 
fuceespful  treatment  had  multiplied  sufficiently  to  eBtablish  tbe 
reputation  of  the  remedy  beyond  cayii,  trial  was  made  in  Greere. 
with  the  most  gratifying  results.  To-day  we  beg  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  medical  gentlemen  to  several  cases  communicated 
by  Dr.  De  Forest,  of  Syria,  whose  communication  on  the  state 
of  medicine  in  general  in  that  country  has  been  crowded  out  of 
the  Journal  to-day.  That  one  dose  should  have  relieved  a  pa- 
tient of  sixty  feet  of  tape- worm,  is  enough  to  convince  the  doubt- 
ers. The  Olhamites,  a  race  of  men  occupying  the  table  land? 
on  the  mountains  betvieen  Mexico  and  Toluco,  suffer  more  fron 
intestinal  worms  than  any  other  people  with  whom  travellers 
have  had  intercourf^.  Deaths  are  common  among  them  from  an 
^enormous  accumulation  of  worms,  which  perforate  the  walls  of 
the  intestine  and  enter  the  abdominal  cavit}'.  It  is  wordi  recol- 
lecting that  these  people  exist  almost  exclusively  on  vegetabk 
food,  without  salt.  But  for  ages  they  have  had  a  pleasant  ren- 
edy  for  the  great  affliction  alluded  to.  It  consists  simply  of  an 
orgeat  made  of  melon  seeds.  In  holy  week,  the  Roman  CatJio- 
lie  priests  turn  their  authority  to  good  account,  the  church  no- 
permitting  any  but  this  and  similar  beverages  to  be  used.  In  thai 
way,  a  special  benefit  is  secured  in  regard  to  the  public  heaitit 
Dr.  De  Forest  migjit,  perhaps,  fall  back  upon  melon  seeds,  whid. 
are  abundant  nearly  the  whole  year  round  in  Palestine.  We  afco 
urge  upon  our  medical  friends  not  only  to  pursue  the  saiw 
course,  but  experiment  still  further,  since  it  is  quite  protabk 
that  greater  success  awaits  the  trial  of  the  Othamitic  Agent.  Tfcf 
following  are  the  remarks  of  Dr.  De  Forest  on  this  subject. 

"Dear  Doctoe. — The  several  packages  of  the  Boston  Medici 
and  Surgical  Journal  came,  and  in  one  of  them  I  found  areccffi- 
mendation  of  pumpkin  t?eeds  for  tape* worm.  This  pest  beinc 
extremely  common  here,  I  determined  to  make  trial  of  the  ne? 
remedy.  A  young  Indy  in  an  American  family  had  taken  varices 
drastics,  with  partial  relief,  and  used  turpentine  with  calomd 
with  no  better  success.  She  took  the  seeds,  according  to  the  i 
rections  of  your  correspondent,  early  in  tJie  morning.  In  a  ft^ 
hours  the  worm  began  to  pass  alive  and  in  enormous  quantirie^ 
without  much  other  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  A  dose  of  senas 
given  at  noon  evacuated  the  bowels  of  much  fecal  matter  a:: 
masses  of  dead  fragments  of  the  worm.  The  head  was  nolicfJ 
among  the  longer  fragments.  The  estimate  made  by  the  pccfC* 
of  the  house,  who  are  very  intelligent  and  careful  observers, » 
that  not  far  from  sixty  (60)  feet  of  worm  were  passed.  Mfs- 
tioning  this  case  to  Dr.  Kelly  (formerly  resident  at  Madeira.)  !^«^ 
tried  Sie  remedv  in  the  case  of  an  Enerlishman,  who  irot  rid  v* 
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some  20  or  30  feet  of  worm,  including  the  head.  He. imported  a 
second  caae,  where  some  15 feet  were  passed;  and  a  third,  where 
but  a  yard  of  wQrra  came  away.  The  dose,  I  think,  was  not  re* 
peated  in  any  of  the  above  cases.  I  have  tried  the  pumpkin 
seeds  in  several  other  cases,  until  we  have  almost  exhauMed  the 
stock  to  be  found  in  our  small  market.  Another  year  we  shall 
have  the  means  of  more  enlarged  experiment  In  no  case  has 
this  simple  remedy  failed  in  my  hands  of  procurisg  greater  dis- 
charges of  the  tapeworm,  and  that  with  less  disturbance  of  the 
system,  than  any  other  remedy  I  have  used.  I  commend  it  to 
the  profession.*' — Boston  Medical  mnd  Surgical  fQurmd. 


PROGRESS  OF  EPIZOOTICS,  tSzXl 

The  disease  among  the  potatoes  has  commenced  tliroughout 
Ireland,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  destruction  of  that  useful, 
and     almost    universal    esculent    among    our    Irish  bretheren 
will  be  more  general  and  more  severe  than  it  was  even  in  1845. 
Accounts  pour  in  from  all  quarters  to  that  effect,  and  it  is  much, 
to  be  feared  that  it  will  be  again  the  prelude  of  a  fearful  famine, 
and  consequent  fever.     The  potato  blight  is  also  spreading  in 
England ;  it  was  discovered  in  Cambridgeshire  and  iii  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Oxford,  immediately  after  the  great  thunderstorm,  the. 
leaves  and  stems  appearing  withered  and  burnt.     It  has  also  re- 
appeared in  some  parts  of  the  Lothians.     It  was  first  seen  about 
the  20th,  and  did  not  make  much  progress  till  the  26th — a  time 
when  thunderstorms  of  the  most  fearful  and  destructive  character 
were  very  rife.    In  some  places  the  disease  is  at  once  and  openly, 
attributed  to  the  effects  of  electricity.    In  the  vine  districts  of 
France  and  Italy,  the  vineyards  are  suffering  from  the  disease 
which  has  affected  and  destroyed  the  vines  for  several  years  past, 
and  the  beans  in  this  country  are  also  moi>e  or  less  diseased.     The 
French  vineyards,  it  is  said,  will  not  yield  one- third  their  usual, 
crop.     The  malady  by  which  the  vines  of  France,  Italy,  Madeira,! 
Sicily,  and  Lisbon,  are  afflicted  is  called  the  "  mangra,"  or  "  oi- 
dium,"  and  it  appears,  at  first  like  small  dust  on  the  green  berry, 
causing  the  fruit  to  burst,  and  ultimately  to  become  putrid.     It 
has  made  but  little  progress  in  Burgundy,  but  In  the  south  its 
ravages  are  very  general,  verv  few  vineyards  being  sparod.     la 
Madeira,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lisbon,  the  grape  crop  has, 
entirely  failed.     The  Royal  Agricultural  Assurance  Scclety  have. 
had  to  pay  upwards  of  200,000/,  during  the  past  year,  in  con-, 
sequence  of  the  fatality  attending  the  epizootic  among  cattle. 

By  intelligence  from  Greece,  we  learn  that  an  unknown  disease 
has  attacked  the  currant  plant,  which  blackens  and  rots  the  grape 
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ate  advantage,  and  the  notoriet}'  it  may  give  them.  Wc  want 
more  of  those  who,  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  comforts  and 
feeling  of  their  patients,  after  relying  to  a  proper  extent  npon 
medicine  and  regimen  for  the  restoration  of  diseased  parts,  are 
qualified  and  ready  to  resort  to  instruments  to  save  their  patients 
from  great  deformity  or  impending  death.  Why  have  we  not 
more  of  these.  It  is  not  be(;ause  surgery  is  not  taught  in  Eclec* 
tic  Colleges.  It  is  taught  quite  as  freely  as  it  is  in  Allopathic 
schools,  in  the  same  localities.  It  is  not  because  our  phj^siciana 
cannot  have  such  practice,  when  prepared  and  willing  to  take  it, 
nor  because  surgical  practice  is  any  way  disreputable  or  unprofit- 
able. The  reverse  of  all  of  this  is  true.  I  have  already  cnumer^ 
ated  the  causes.  Eclectics,  satisfied  that  they  are  in  advance  of 
the  members  of  the  old  school  profession  in  liberality,  and  in  suc- 
cess in  the  treatment  of  constitutional  diseases,  have  let  such 
achievements  satisfy  them.  They  have  been  contented  with 
agencies  of  increased  value  and  less  hazard,  for  the  cure  of  he- 
patitis, pneumonia,  dysentery,  consumption,  dyspepsia,  and  va- 
rious other  acute  and  chronic  diseases.  Because  they  dreamed 
that  Boerhaaves,  Rushes,  CuUens,  Broussais,  and  other  dignita- 
ries were  springing  up  in  the  ranks,  they  cared  less  for,  and  la- 
bored not  to  beget  also  their  Coopers,  Motts,  Velpeaus,  and 
Physics.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  the  almost  insuperable 
prejudices  which  have  existed  throughout  our  country  against 
every  thing  which  assumes  the  name  of  reform  in  medical  science 
together  with  the  prevalent  idea,  (kindly  fostered  by  selfish  and 
interested  men,)  that  surgical  science  cannot  be  understood  and 
practiced,  except  by  members  of  the  strictly  orthodox  school,  ire 
are  gratified  in  having  witnessed  during  a  few  years  past,  a  rapid 
spread  of  the  principles,  and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  claims 
of  Eclectic  Surgery.  The  greatest  foes  all  reforms  have  had  to 
contend  with  during  their  infancy  have  been  prejudice,  ignorance 
and  misrepresentation.  And  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the 
achievements  of  the  Eclectic  practice,  and  particularly  in  surge- 
rv,  have  been  heretofore  comparatively  limited,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  mass  of  old  school  physicians,  guideif  by  a  short-sighted 
self-interest,  and  not  perceiving  that  their  own  advantage  would 
be  promoted  by  every  thing  which  adds  to  the  sum  of  medical 
power,  have  exerted  themselves  individnally,  and  by  combined 
effort,  to  delude  the  well-meaning  public,  by  associating  our 
practice  with  the  faulty  and  very  fragmentary  systems  practiced 
by  exclusive  botanies,  Thomsonians,  root  doctors,  Indian  doctors 
and  other  ignoramuses.  There  has  ever  been  a  labored  effort  to 
confound  in  the  public  mind  a  real  reform  in  medicine,  ba^ed  on 
science  and  sound  principles,  with  the  justly  contemned  and  de- 
spised effusions  of  ignorance  and  imposition.  These  obstacles 
are  being  fast  overcome :  light  and  tinith  are  scattering  fast  their 
genial  rays.    Facts  are  becoming  disseminated  among  the  peo* 
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pie;  and  the  various  barriers  to  the  advance  of  medical  reform 
are  being  removed;  and  thoasands  who  were  its  deceived  and 
conscientious  opponents,  have  become  its  most  ardent  friends. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  observe,  that  the  department  of  surge- 
ry has  been  favored  by  the  addition  to  its  literature,  of  several 
valuable  works.  The  want  of  suitable  text  books  in  this  and 
other  departments  of  Eclectic  practice,  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  complaint.  The  American  Elclectic  system  of  Surgery,  by 
Benjamin  L.  Hill,  M.D.,  is  a  comprehensive  work  of  650  pages, 
written  in  a  bold,  fearless,  and  racy  style.  Let  his  present  views 
be  what  they  may.  Dr.  Hill,  in  getting  up  this  work,  was  not  de- 
ficient in  the  courage  required  for  his  task.  He  has  presented 
the  practical  resources  of  our  art,  to  an  extent  that  will  enable 
the  studenNo  understand  most  subjects  pertaining  to  it,  and  find 
the  directions  a  sufficient  guide  for  every  day  practice.  Not  only 
are  the  measures  most  peculiar  to  the  Eclectic  practice,  given  in 
this  work,  but  those  most  commonly  resorted  to,  receive  a  suffi- 
cient notice.  It  is  with  pleasure  also  that  we  own  our  indebted- 
ness to  Dr.  Wooster  Beach,  for  his  revised  volume  on  American 
Sorgery.  This  embodies  all  that  is  valuable  in  his  old  work,  to- 
gether with  much  new  information,  collected  by  him  during  his 
late  travels  in  Europe.  These  works  must  assist  much,  in  diffus- 
ing what  we  regard  as  safe,  and  in  many  particulars  superior, 
surgical  knowledge. 

It  ia  a  well  grounded  opinion,  that  the  mass  of  surgeons  have 
heretofore  attached  too  little  value  to  the  curative  power  of  na- 
ture in  surgical  maladies.  They  have  accustomed  themselves  to 
take  the  matter  of  correcting  surgical  diseases  and  injuries,  as 
far  as  possible,  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  operate  upon  the 
human  frame  as  though  it  were  a  broken  cart,  or  steam  engine, 
or  some  other  inanimate  body.  It  seems  that  the  study  hereto- 
fore, has  been  too  much  to  improve  the  art  in  its  operative  de- 
partment; instead  of  seeking  those  measures  which  may  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  operations.  Surgeons  have  loved  too  well 
to  make  a  display  of  their  shining  instruments;  and  these  have 
become  quite  as  numerous  as  those  of  a  a  wagon  shop.  In  a 
word,  suiigeons  have  been  more  skilled  in  cutting  out  and  aittivg 
afi^  than  in  curing  up  diseased  and  injured  parts.  Tumors,  fun- 
gus and  schirrhous  growths,  glandular  enlargements,  etc.,  have  a 
thousand  times  been  the  subject  of  severe  operations,  when  they 
wotild  have  readily  yielded  to  proper  constitutional  and  local 
treatment.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  operate  for  any  compound  fracture;  and,  even  now, 
many  of  those  called  our  best  surgeons,  remove  without  hesita- 
tion, such  fractures  as  are  attended  with  much  injury  of  the  soft 
parts.  The  inutility  and  folly  of  this  course  is  becoming  well 
established,  Though  there  are  cases  in  which,  owing  to  the 
fitt^ilty  of  the  constitution,  the  extent  of  the  injury,  and  the  dan- 
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ger  of  gangrene,  we  niiist  not  hesitate  to  operate ;  yet  the  large 
majority  of  compound  fractures,  aided  by  simple  suppcNrts  and 
soothing  applications,  may  be  intrusted  to  the  powers  of  aature. 
Xhe  utility  of  the  water  dressings  in  these  cases,  can  oaly  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  have  tested  them. 

The  superiority  of  Eclectic  Surgery  in  the  treatment  of  various 
l^cal  affections,  such  as  ulcers,  white  swellings,  hip  disease,  fis- 
tula, cancer,  etc.,  etc.',  is  becoming  more  and  mcnre  fuUy  demon- 
strated, where  the  practice  is  represented  by  our  graduates. 
White  swellings,  chronic  ulcers,  varicose  enlargements,  etc.,  be- 
long to  a  class  of  disease  which  generally  baffle  the  old  school 
Eractice.  In  white  swellings,  if  at  all  severe,  amputation  has 
een  a  common  recourse.  But  this  disease  has  almost  iiniforra- 
iy  yielded  to  cupping,  fomentations,  bandages,  stiouilants,  and 
derivative  applications,  when  used  with  proper  perseverance,  to- 
gether with  baths,  suitable  alteratives,  and  other  measures  oC 
Eclectic  treatment. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  surgical  diseases  which  my  limits  will 
not  permit  me  to  enumerate,  in  which  the  treatment  of  the  old 
school  fraternity  is  equally  inappropriate.  We  would  however 
say,  that  it  is  all  characterized  oy  one  uniform  feature.  It  is  too 
arbitrary  and  mechanical.  It  is  an  attempt  by  bleeding,  cutting, 
and  other  harsh  and  severe  measures,  to  march  directly  to  the 
point,  ^Hhrough thick  arid  thin^^  and  to  take  the  business  of  en- 
ring  diseased  and  injured  parts  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  Na- 
ture, instead  of  aiding  her  in  the  fulfillment  of  her  own  infallible 
indications. 

It  is  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  progress  of  surgical  science,  diat 
the  utility  of  anaesthetic  agents  is  becoming  better  understood 
throughout  the  profession  generally.  The  mania  which  at  first 
led  to  their  administration  in  all  surgical  and  parturient  cases, 
without  regard  to  the  strength  and  temperament  of  the  patient, 
has  in  a  manner  subsided ;  and  it  is  now  well  settled  that,  if  used 
under  proper  care, 'they  are  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  surgeon 
and  the  patient.  The  article  regarded  as  the  safest  for  anaesthe- 
tic purposes,  is  the  common  sulphuric  ether,  purified  by  water, 
and  inhaled  from  a  sponge,  a  napkin  or  inhaler.  This  produces 
less  artificlial  excitement,  and  less  ii'ritation  in  tlie  lungs  than 
chloroform.  It  should  always  be  administered  perf€H2tly  pore, 
free  from  decomposition,  and  in  a  manner  that  will  allow  a  mix- 
ture of  atmospheric  air.  When  thus  administered,  with  the  dis- 
crimination of  a  prudent  surgeon,  its  worth  is  valuable. 

Many  valuable  agents  for  the  treatment  of  surgical  difficolties, 
as  well  as  instruments  and  apparatus,  which  have  made  Aeir  ap- 
pearance recently,  I  can  scarcely  allude  to.  It  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  pleasure,  and  perhaps  of  profit,  to  discourse  at  some 
length  upon  the  claims  presented  by  "Jarvis'  A(\juBter,"  and  va- 
rious new  splints,  etc.,  for  the  treatment  of  fractures  and  dislo- 
cation:?, of  glycerine,  and  the  otgphone  in  the  treatment  of  deaf- 
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ness,  and  of  some  recent  meaeures  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  profeflBion,  for  the  treatment  of  fistulas,  hemcribeids,  etc., 
etc. 

Arterial  compression,  and  heemoslasis,  as  efficient  mea»8  of 
combating  local  inflammation  or  congestibn,  and  of  i^niiestiRg 
various  epccies  of  hemorrhage,  arc  receiving  a  measure  of  at- 
tention to  wliich  they  are  entitled.  In  cases  of  epistaxis,  uterine 
hemorrhage,  divided  arteries,  and  other  instances  which  have  so 
often  baffled  the  resources  of  Medicine,  a  knowledge  of  hcemos- 
tat^is  enables  us  to  promptly  arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  and  retain 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  life.  It  is  impossible  for  much  of 
the  blood  to  flow,  when  we  have  mechanically  imprisoned  it  in  i 
the  limbs, — when  ligatures  have  been  applied,  and  the  blood  ves- 
sels of  the  limbs  ere  well  ^iicdj  the  patient  may  be  considered 
nearly  or  quite  safe.  You  thus  lower  the  action  of  the  heart, 
and  arteries  to  that  extent,  that  active  hemoirrhage  from  small 
vessels  is  impossible. 

The  attention  of  our  physicians  should  be  invited  further  to  the 
use  of  galvanic  electricity,  in  the  treatment  of  various  surgical, 
and  other  diseases. 

\Vc  think  the  real  value  of  this  great  agent  has  been  too  gen- 
erally overlooked  by  Eclectic  physicians. ,  We  regret  to  say,  that 
Hill  and  iJeach  have  given  it  but  little  w*eight  in  their  valuable 
works  on  8urger^%  It  is  well  known  that  very  many  of  the  dis«>  • 
ecurcs  of  our  climate,  are  more  of  an  asthenic  and  nervous,  than 
of  an  inflammatory  character.  Paralysis,  amaurosis,  neuralgia, 
deafness,  spinal  curvature,  indigestion,  are  a  few  of  the  many 
maladies  of  this  character,  which  we  are  daily  called  to  treat.—* 
Galvanism  suggests  itself  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  these  cases. 
It  has  long  been  used,  principally  by  empirical  and  unskillful 
hands,  in  the  treatment  of  various  affections  of  this  kind,  and 
has  signalized  its  worth  iii  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  and  hearing 
to  the  deaf;  in  bidding  the  dumb  to  speak,  and  the  palsied  body 
to  arise  and  walk.  We  should  not  he  so  unwise  as  to  allow  our* 
selves  to  deny  truths,  merely  because  we  have  not  a  clear  and  full 
perception  of  the  laws  through  which  they  are  revealed.  It  be* 
comes  none  of  us  to  set  ourselves  up  as  the  priests  of  nature, 
and  say,  there  are  no  laws  by  which  sue  performs  her  offices,  but 
those  with  which  we  are  familiar.  But,  in  our  researches  af\er 
truth,  let  us  be  sufficiently  prudent  to  receive  and  adopt  facts, 
when  they  come  from  such  experience  and  authority,  as  we  can- 
not refuse  to  receive  on  any  and  every  other  subject.  It  hardly 
seems  necessary  for  us  to  specify  farther,  cases  in  which  this  agent 
may  be  used  with  decided  advantage.  Yet,  we  must  ask  our 
physicians,  befoi*e  they  yield  up  protracted  and  obstinate  cases 
of  convulsions,  chorea,  aphonia,  and  prolapsus  uteri,  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  agent,  in  coi\j unction  with  our  other  valuable' 
resources.  Galvanism  is  said  to  hare  magic  power  in  asphyxia, 
in  violent  cooeosMops  pf  the  brain,  and  in  deadeaod  sensibility, 
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arising  fro.n  narcotic  poisons.  Here,  as  in  other  instanees,  in 
practice,  "the  life  of  the  unfortunate  patient,  as  well  as  the  hopes 
of  the  friends,  depend  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  means  of  him 
to  whom  they  have  confided  the  case, — and  though  we  may  be 
called  to  only  one  in  a  long  life  of  practice,  it  is  no  less  our  du- 
ty and  interest  to  be  supplied  with  tne  most  effective  means,  to 
meet  the  emergency  of  that  case."  It  is  hoped  that  the  above 
suggestions  may  at  least  stimulate  inquiry  and  discussion  among 
those  who  have  met  here,  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  to 
promote  the  interests  of  our  cause ;  and  at  least,  as  expressed  by 
another,  that  those  of  a  slower  mood,  may  feel  tleir  blood  quick- 
ened, their  interest  excited,  and  enthusiasm  kindled,  and  a  glow 
of  generous  sympathy  awakened  for  each  olher,  in  their  Ic^rs 
for  the  best  interests  of  our  noble  profession. 

Transactions  ef  the  National  Edeetic  Medical  Convention, 


•  m^^m 


EARLY  OPERATIONS  FOR  HARE-UP. 


BY  A.  L.    nSttbON,  M.  D. 


Having  advanced  the  opinion,  in  some  of  the  former  numbers 
of  the  Journal,  that  an  early  operation  for  harelip  was  more 
successful  than  when  deferred,  I  wish  to  add  some  additional  tes- 
timony and  remarks  in  favor  of  that  opinion. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1851,  I  was  called  to  operate  on  a 
child  in  Marblehead,  born  with  a  hare-lip.  The  late  Dr.  Briggs 
who  knew  my  preference  in  favor  of  an  early  operation,  sent  for 
me  immediately  on  the  birth  of  the  a  child.  I  performed  the  oper- 
ation when  the  child  was  but  twelve  hours  old.  I  operated  in  &e 
usual  manner,  with  scissors  and  sutures.  My  method  is  to  use 
three  simple  sutures-— one  far  up  in  the  nostril-— one  at  the 
epithelium  of  the  lip,  where  the  cutis  terminates,  and  one  mid- 
way between  these.  The  wound  healed  at  every  point  by  the 
first  intention,  and  the  child  was  put  to  the  breast  on  the  sixth 
day,  which  was  as  soon  as  lactation  was  established. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  1853,  a  healthy  male  child,  with  a  hare- 
lip, was  born  in  my  practice.  It  had  a  cleft  palate  and  superior 
maxillary  bone,  and  the  left  aim  nasi  more  than  usually  dilated, 
flattening  the  nose  nnd  giving  a  hideous  expression  to  the  coun- 
tenance. I  operated  when  the  child  was  six  hours  old.  I  dis- 
sected up  the  skin  very  freely,  separating  the  cartilage  from  the 
bone,  and  then  brought  the  parts  together  with  sutures,  taking 
especial  oeure  that  the  upper  one  should  be  sufliciently  high  up  in 
the  nostril.  Union  by  first  intention  followed,  and  the  child 
nursed  readily  in  six  days. 

^  For  some  years  I  have  been  more  and  more  satisfied  that  opera- 
tions in  surgery  are  most  suocessful  as  they  approach  nearest  to 
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the  period  of  birth.  In  the  earliest  infancy  the  recuperative  powers 
seem  to  be  strongest.  I  have  also  remarked  that  the  sensibility, 
to  pain  is  less  distinctly  marked  at  first,  than  ailer  a  few  days. 
In  the  last-mentioned  case  of  hare-lip  operation,  the  child  actu- 
ally slept  while  the  lip  was  being  dissected  from  the  maxil- 
laiy  bone. 

ft  was  formerly  generally  believed  that  the  earliest  infancy 
was  the  period  when  the  system  was  most  liable  to  convulsions. 
I  have  been  led  to  doubt  this  maxim,  and  to  believe  that  the 
nervous  system  i»  more  easily  excited,  the  more  its  function  is 
called  into  exercise,  and  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  immediate- 
ly after  birth.  A  newly-born  child  also  sleeps  more,  and  when 
awako  is  less  observant  and  prone  to  motions  of  the  extremities, 
than  after  a  few  days  of  extra-uterine  life.  The  anxiety  and 
unhappiness  of  the  parents,  also,  are  of  so  much  shorter  dura- 
tion as  we  operate  earlier  on  the  patient. — Boston  Medical  and 
Sujrgical  Journal. 


NEW  MODE  OF  APPLYING  MEDICAL  SOLUTIONS  TO 

THE  LARYNX. 

D&.  Treophilus  Thompson  exhibited  to  the  Society  an  instru- 
ment he  is  accustomed  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  making  appli- 
cations to  the  interior  of  the  larjmx.  It  is  a  syringe  having  a 
small  glass  cylinder  and  a  silver  tube,  slightly  curved,  and  at  its 
extremity  expanded  into  a  globe  about  a  third  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, perforated  all  around  with  numerous  very  small  aper- 
tures. The  piston  rod  is  surmounted  with  a  ring,  into  which  the 
thumb  can  be  introduced,  so  as  to  work  the  instrument  steadily. 
The  tongue  of  the  patient  being  held  down  with  a  spatula  or  with 
the  finger  (whether  the  epiglottis  can  be  seen  or  not),  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  tube  is  readily  introduced,  and  the  solution  ii\jected. 
The  conditions  of  lar}'nx  in  which  Dr.  Thompson  finds  most  oc- 
casion for  this  instrument,  are  those  which  are  benefitted  by  ni- 
trate of  silver;  and  he  usually  employs  about  half  a  drachm  of 
tlie  solution  recommended  by  Dr.  Horace  Oreen,  containing  two 
scruples  in  the  ounce  of  water.  Dr.  Thompson  remarked  that 
patients  and  practitioners  seem  agreed  in  the  impression  that  ad- 
vantage is  derived  from  such  an  application,  and  he  considered 
this  mode  of  introducing  it  less  rough  and  disagreeable  than  the 
otirved  probang  with  a  sponge  at  the  extremity,  as  used  by  Dr. 
Oreen,  and  more  precise  in  the  direction  of  the  fluid  than  the  for- 
oeps,  having  one  blade  armed  with  a  sponge,  as  ingeniously  con- 
trived by  Dr.  Cotton.    Dr.  Thompson  was  indebted  for  the  sug- 
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American  newspaper  the  notice  of  a  syringe  employed  for  ifae 
same  purpose  by  Dr.  Ada  Warren,  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Ooier  Ward  said  that  some  time  ago  he  had  contrived  a 
syringe  similar  to  the  one  exhibited  by  Dr.  Thompson,  bat  he 
had  not  made  it  public. — Londaa  Med.  Soc.,  May  29,  1852. 


♦  ♦ 


STATISTICS  OF  CANCER. 

Sir, — Your  journal  of  the  22nd  of  May  contains  a  statement, 
quoted  from  the  first  of  the  lectures  which  I  recently  delivered  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  to  the  effect  that  **persons  ope- 
rated upon  for  cancer  die,  upon  an  average,  thirteen  months 
sooneF'  than  those  upon  whom  no  operation  is  performed. 

Allow  me  to  observe  that  that  statement  had  reference  only  to 
cases  of  scirrhous  cancer  of  the  breast.  In  such  cases,  I  believe 
that  the  general  average  duration  of  life,  after  the  patient's  first 
ob3er\^ation  of  the  disease,  is  forty-nine  months  ;  that  the  aver- 
age life  of  those  whose  breasts  are  removed,  and  who  survive  the 
eSects  of  the  operation,  is  about  forty-three  months,  and  that 
the  average  life  of  those  in  whom  the  disease  is  allowed  to  run 
its  course  is  about  fifty-five  months. 

In  the  second  lecture  I  said  that  the  general  result  of  opera- 
tions for  medullary  cancers  is  very  difierent ;  and  that  although 
they  are  so  seldom  long  survived  that  they  are  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  less  beneficial  than  the  operations  for  scirrhous  cancer 
of  the  breast,  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  are  more  so.  The  general 
average  length  of  life  of  persons  affected  with  medullary  cancer 
of  the  eye,  testicle,  breast,  bones,  or  other  external  organ,  may 
be  reckoned  at  about  twenty-four  months  from  their  first  notice 
of  the  disease ;  but  I  believe  the  average  for  those  from  whom 
the  primary  disease  is  removed,  and  who  do  not  die  in  conse- 
quence of  the  operation,  is  about  thirty-four  months ;  while  the 
average  for  those  in  whom  the  disease  is  allowed  to  run  its 
course  is  scarcely  more  than  a  year. 

In  the  third  lecture,  I  expressed  the  belief  that,  on  the  vvhole, 
the  removal  of  epithelial  cancers  is  even  more  effective  in  pro- 
longing life  than  the  operation  for  medullary  cancers ;  but  that 
the  wide  diversities  in  the  duration  of  life  amongst  those  affected 
with  this  form  of  cancer,  make  it  very  difficult,  at  present,  to  de- 
duce such  an  average  as  may  be  relied  on.  And  I  would  repeal 
what  I  said  in  one  of  the  lectures,  respecting  all  these  avera^s 
of  life — ^nanely,  that  such  general  results,  however  true,  deserve 
only  general  consideration  in  the  treatment  of  particular  case^ 
of  cancer.  They  may  justly  determine  a  general  rule  of  action, 
but  it  can  be  only  such  a  rule  as  must  admit  of  numerous  excep- 
tions.    In  manv  cases  of  scirrhous  cancer  there  are  snfficic^nt 
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reasons  for  operating ;  and,  in  many  cases  of  medullary  and  epi- 
llielial  cancers,  Reasons  as  sufficient  for  refraining.  The  right 
course  mu8t,  in  ^ach  case,  be  determined  by  a  just  appreciation 
of  all  the  conditions  each  presents. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obidient  servant 

JAMES  PAGET. 
Henrietta-street,  Cavendish'SqtutrCy  JunCy  1852. 

London  Lancet ,  Aug.  1852. 
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TOPICAL  MEDICATION  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

Dr.  Cotton  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
liondon  a  new  method  of  applying  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  any  other  substance,  to  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane. — 
After  making  a  few  remarks  upon  the  practice  of  introducing  a 
piece  of  sponge  wilhin  the  larynx,  which  he  believed  to  be  not 
only  practicable,  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  useful,  and  always 
witL  proper  precaution  harmless  he  had,  nevertheless,  become 
convinced,  from  a  number  of  experiments  at  the  Consumption 
Hospital,  that  it  was  better  merely  to  drop  the  solution  into  the 
laryngeal  opening.  This  was  easily  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  simple  instrument  he  presented  to  the  Society,  which  was 
made  by  Mr.  Coxeter,  and  coneisted  of  a  pair  of  forceps  slightly 
curved,  and  having  a  small  piece  of  sponge  attached  to  one  of 
its  blades.  By  depressing  and  slightly  drawing  forwards  the 
tongue  by  the  ordinary  spatula,  the  extremities  of  the  blades 
might  be  held  over  the  larynx,  and  at  the  pi-oper  moment  the  con- 
tents of  the  sponge  could  be  squeezed  into  it.  Dr.  Cotton  had 
used  it  successfully  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  and  had 
found  that  it  was  generally  less  disagreable  to  the  patient,  and 
produced  less  spasm  and  cough,  thnn  the  ordinary  method  of 
passing  down  the  sponge  itself;  whilst  it  possessed  the  obvious 
advantage  of  making  it  impossible  that  the  sponge  could  ever 
fall  into  the  larynx,  tihe  closing  of  the  forceps  effectually  holding 
it.  The  sponge  would  contain  about  half  a  drachm  of  fluid,  near- 
ly the  whole  of  which  might,  if  desired,  be  applied  to  the  lar}n- 
geal  membrane  and  its  neighborhood,  the  cough  which  invaria- 
bly followed  its  use  always  ensuring  its  diffusion. — Ibid, 


♦  •- 


ExTRAOsDiNART  FEciTNorrY. — A  Belgian  paper  states  that  a  wo- 
man, ihirty-three  years  of  age,  is  now  living  at  Liege,  who  af- 
fords an  astonishing  example  of  fecundity.  She  was  lately  con- 
fined of  triplets,  who  are  respectively  her  twenty-second,  twenty- 
third,  and  twenty  fourth  children.  She  has  thus  had,  duringnine 
years  of  married  life,  twenty- four  children,  all  in  good  health,  and 
of  the  female  sex. — London  Lancet,  July,  1852. 
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A  PRACTICAL  POINT  IN  MIDWIFERY. 

Mr.  Dcndy  drew  the  attention  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Lon- 
don to  a  simple  point  in  midwifery,  yet  one  of  practical  import- 
ance in  reference  to  the  relief  of  lingering  labor.  He  did  not  al- 
lude to  cases  resulting  from  unfaiu>rable  position,  peMc  incapac- 
ity, rigidity,  or  deficient  uterine  action,  but  to  a  state  in  which 
the  pelvis  was  capacious,  and  the  soft  parts  prepared,  and  the 
uterine  effort  vigorous,  and  yet  parturition  wsls  at  once  complete- 
ly checked.  In  the  case  to  which  he  alluded,  there  is  not  mere 
rigidity  of  membranes,  which  may  be  at  once  relieved ;  but  the 
head  completely  blocks  the  pelvic  outlet,  like  a  keystone,  while 
the  liquor  amnli  is  retained  above.  The  pain  is  severe,  often 
agonizing,  but  is  situated  more  in  the  epigastric  region  ;  it  is  of- 
ten attended  by  retching  add  dyspnoea,  but  without  the  slightest 
propulsive  effort.  The  membranes  are  stretched  tightly  over  the 
vertex,  the  vagina  being  usually  heated  and  dry.  The  common 
modes  of  treating  irregular  pains  by  opiates,  etc.,  are  useless. — 
Even  if  the  membrane  be  cut  across  over  the  vertex,  it  is  of  no 
avail ;  and  the  head  cannot  be  raised,  so  os  to  let  down  the  wa- 
ters, which,  by  their  excess,  distend,  and,  as  it  were,  paralyze  the 
uterine  action.  Such  was  the  condition  of  a  lady  in  Brixton 
road,  to  whom  he  was  called  a  few  days  ago.  The  pain  was 
agonizing,  more  resembling  that  of  acute  peritonitis  than  labour, 
with  scarcely  any  remission.  The  introduction  of  a  long  probe 
at  the  side  of  the  head  was  immediately  adopted,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  perforating  the  membranes  above  the  head;  the  dsibbling, 
of  the  water  speedily  relievee  the  uteras  of  its  distension,  and 
the  labour  was  in  a  few  minutes  concluded.  This  case  may  per- 
haps seem  insignificant,  but  its  management  may  often  prevent 
much  naedless  and  wearing  pain, — Medical  Times  and  Gazette 
Aug.  7,  1852. 


»  » 


ALLOPATHS  AND  ALLOPATHY. 

We  have  always  maintained  that  a  grosser  insult  and  iiy  ustice 
could  not  be  done  to  scientific  physicians,  than  to  term  them  al- 
lopaths, or  a  more  inapplicable  epithet  be  applied  to  them.  The 
code  of  ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association  declares  tfaa: 
^<no  one  can  be  considered  as  a  regular  practitioner,  or  a  fit  as- 
sociate in  consultation,  whose  practice  is  based  on  an  exdusitt 
dogma^  to  the  rejection  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  the 
profession,  and  of  the  aids  actually  furnished  by  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, pathology,  and  (urganic  chemistiy." 

An  allopath,  a  homoBopath,  a  hydropath,  or  the  foUowi^ 
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any  other  exclusiTe  dogma,  cannot  therefore  be  con^dei-ed  a^  a 
regular  physician,  or  a  fit  associate  in  consultation.  Such  being 
the  clear  and  explicit  declaration  made  by  the  great  medical 
congress  of  the  profession,  as  to  who  are  considered  by  them  reg- 
ular physicians,  we  trust  that  the  profession  will,  on  every  occa- 
sion, promptly  repudiate  tlie  term  allopath  as  applicable  to  them. 
We  must  iakc  this  occasion  to  express  our  surprise  that  the  edi- 
tors of  journals  should  allow  the  insertion  of  the  advertisement 
of  a  drug  establishment,  which,  while  seeking  the  patronage  of 
the  profession,  insults  them  wiih  such  an  epithet.  We  doubt  not 
that  this  has  been  done  through  mere  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  advertisers,  but  the  editors  of  the  journals  in  which  this  ad- 
vertisement has  appeared,  can  hardly  be  excused  for  permitting 
s«uch  an  insult  to  be  perpetrated. 

We  commend  the  following  articles  f-om  our  cotemporaries, 
the  Western  Lancet^  and  the  Ncxo  Hfimpsliire  Journal  of  Medicine 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers. — Medical  News  and  Lihraryi 

*^' Scientific  Medicine. — We  are  almost  dally  excessively  annoyed 
hy    hearing  the  term  allopathy  applied  by  physicians  to  what  is 
termed  sometimes  the   regular  practice,  and   which  should  with 
more  propriety  be  denominated  scientific  medicine.     It  ouj»ht  to 
1)6   known   that  this  term  is  an  invention  of  the  <eneray,  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  scientific  medicine  in  the  position  of  a  sect  op 
r«ection  of  medicine.     By  doing  this,  relative  importance  ts  given 
to  what  are  claimed  to  be  distinct  systems  in  opposition  to  it. — 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  the ?term  allopathy  is  not  expressive  of 
any  acknmdedged  medical  creed  or  belief  among  scientific  physi- 
cians.    It  is  a  designation  placed  in  our  mouths,  no  jnore  appli- 
cable  to   us  than  the  term   homoDopatliy.     Scimrific   medicim* 
knows   no  such  narrow  boundaries;  it  is  broad  and  expanded 
enough  to  embrace  afl  medical  truth  within  its  ample  fold.     No 
resort  need  be  had,  in  the  investigation  of  medical  knowledge,  to 
any  such  appellations.     They  are  ctap-trapa   for  the  purpose  of 
e^levating  quackery   and   degrading  science.     These   pretended 
-vatcms,  to  which  distinct  names  are  given,  are  merely  excrescen 
cl\^  on  the  body  medical,  without  any  adherence   to  the  opinion 
expre.sc^ed  in  their  titles.     They  should  be  treated  as  such,  as  ma- 
n.^nant  parasiteri,  whose  object  is  to  imbibe  vitality  from  the  main 
trunk,  while  professions  of  a  distinct  existence   are  held  out  to 
the  public.     They  are  only  of  value  to  scientific  medicine  in  their 
decay ;  when  they  may  result  in  adding  something  to  it  by  exhi- 
biting, perchance,  a  few  positive  and  negative  facts  in  the  field 
nf  experience,  which,  if  valuable,  \\ill  be  absorbed  by  the  pro- 
fession.    The  garden  of  medicine  may  occasionally  be  enriched 
in  this  way  by  the  decay  of  a  noxious  vegetation  ;  which,  during 
life  dared  to  raise  its  deformed  specimens  even  among  the  choic- 
odt  flowers,  and  claim  a  transient  equality,  by  nominal  rank  as 
genera  and  species  in  the  same  kingdom  of  nature.    We  hope 
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the  term  scientific  medicine  will  be  adopted,  instead  of  one  in- 
toaded  and  calculated  to  degrade  ua  ;  it  is  expressive  of  ourcrecil, 
and,  therefore,  the  niO!?t  proper  appellation ;  which  is  asufficient 
reason  for  it??  use,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. — Western  Lin- 
cct,  Julv,  1852, 

"  The  Practice  of  Allopathy!^'* — We  notice  in  several  of  our  ex- 
changes an  adverti!=ement,  of  a  large  drug  house,  with  this  cap- 
tion, and  take  the  liberty  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  tb^ 
editors  to  it.  It  seems  apparent  that  to  characterize  the  practifr 
cf  medicine  as  allopathy  is  to  place  it  on  the  same  ground  as  ho- 
moppathists  ond  other  thists;  and,  for  ourself,  we  are  not  willinti 
ihu:?  to  be  classified.  We  recognize  but  two  classes  among  da- 
tors,  namely,  physicians,  and  followers  of  systems^  as  they  air 
called.  Claiming  rank,  then,  with  the  former  honourable  body, 
we  will  not  receive  a  title  which  shall  confound  us  with  the  latter 
— N.  Hampshire  Journal  of  Medicine,  August,  1852. 
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CASES  OF  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  LUNGS. 


BY    L.    C.    DOLLEY,   M.D. 


Several  instances  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  lungs  have  com^ 
under  my  notice,  which,  from  some  interest  and  peculiariLr 
about  them,  I  may  be  permitted  to  relate  briefly. 

Case  I.-  -Was   called  on  the   23d   of  Nov\,  1849,  to  visit 
daughter  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  aged  7  years.     About  ten  naon'. 

f previous  to  the  date  of  this  visit,  she  accidentally  drew  into  b 
ungs  a  portion  of  the  shell  of  a  pumpkin  seed.  Her  health  h 
previously  been  good.  A  drj^  and  very  troublesome  cough  i 
lowed,  evincing  a  high  degree  of  irritation  in  the  longs.  Kxpc^ 
toiation  became  gradually  more  abundant,  and  occasionally  vrr 
small  quantities  of  blood  were  raised  by  coughing.  After  !- 
lapse  of  four  or  five  months,  the  sympathetic  fever  became  ct£ 
siderable,  together  with  the  debility  and  emaciation  which  ma: 
the  progress  of  consumption.  The  various  measures  of  tr»  ;= 
ment  resorted  to  by  the  physicians  who  had  had  chaise  of  !.-■ 
had  scarcely  palliated  any  of  the  symptoms.  I  found  her  una: 
to  walk  ;  night  sweats  had  existed  for  many  w^eeks;  the  shc4:i 
crs  were  thrown  forv^rard,  and  the  thoracic  cavity  was  much  *-  ' 
traded.  Great  dulness  upon  percussion  was  observed  over  > 
right  lung,  excepting  the  space  between  the  clavicle  and  the  ;Li 
or  fourth  rib.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  lung,  appearc^i  a 
most  completely  consolidated.  An  abscess  had  pointed  ami  •: 
cently  opened  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ribs,  from  wi  ■ 
passed  considerable  quantities  of  pus,  and  bubl^  of  air  ur^^^i 
coughing. 
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I  may  here  remark  that  about  one  week  before  I  was  called  to 
treat  the  case,  Mr.  C.  related  her  situation  to  me,  said  the  physi- 
cians had  refused  to  do  more  for  her,  and  as  he  had  hopes  of  her 
suniving  but  a  few  days,  requested  me  to  be  in  readiness  to 
make  a  post  mortem  examination,  as  I  should  be  sent  for  for  this 
purpose.  ♦ 

Bandages  were  immediately  applied  to  her  shoulders  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  act  best  as  braces,  and  to  expand  and  support 
the  sunken  chest.  It  was  directed  that  the  opening  in  the  side 
be  kept  from  closing  up  by  means  of  tents,  and  dressed  with  lit- 
tle else  besides  a  wet  compress.  Directed  that  she  be  bathed 
daily  with  cool  water  in  which  was  to  be  thrown  a  quantity  of 
salt  and  pulverized  mustard  seed;  and  after  bathing  to  be  rubbed 
briskly  with  asalt  cloth.  Small  doses  of  diluted  muriatic  acid 
rere  given  in  cold  sage  tea,  for  the  colliquative  sweating ;  and  a 
pulmonary  balsam  prepared  from  Boneset,  {Eupaiorium  Per,) 
bpikenard,  {Ardia  Bacemosa)  and  blood-root,  was  administered 
very  freely,  also  moderate  quanties  of  iodide  of  potassium,  pre- 
pared by  adding  one  drachm  of  the  iodide  to  four  ounces  of  sim- 
ple syrup. 

She  was  instructed  and  urged  daily  to  breathe,  at  frequent  pe- 
riods, deep  and  full  inspirations;  and  induced  to  exercise  her 
arms  and  chest  in  a  manner  calculated  to  enlarge  the  capacity 
of  the  lungs  for  air.  But  little  change  was  made  in  this  course 
of  treatment  for  several  weeks,  as  under  it  there  was  constant 
improvement.  The  night  sweating,  cough  and  other  unpleasant 
symptoms  gradual]}'  subsided,  and  in  about  three  months  time 
she  was  apparently  as  well  as  any  child  in  the  town.  When  I 
examined  her  chest  last,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  some  dulness  was 
still  apparent  in  the  lower  part  of  the  right  lung ;  but  no  cough 
or  other  appearance  of  disease  remained. 

Case  11. — J.  B.,  aged  18,  son  of  Dr.  B.,  my  former  partner, 
while  eating  chesnuts,  in  December,  1850,  was  strongly  impress- 
ed that  a  portion  of  shell  of  one  of  the  nuts  had  entered  his  air 
pa-^sages.  With  the  exception  of  a  cough,  few  unpleasant 
symptoms  resulted,  until  a  little  over  four  weeks,  when  he  was 
attacked  with  severe  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  This  was 
treated  chiefly  with  iiydropathic  appliances,  though  hot  baths  and 
fomentations  were  used  chiefly  instead  of  cold. 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  active  inflammation,  which  lasted 
but  a  few  days,  the  cough  and  copious  expectoration  continued. 
Much  dulness  existed  over  the  lower  and  posterior  portion  of  the 
right  lung.  Emaciation  and  sympathetic  fever  constantly  in- 
creased. Moderate  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  occurred  from 
time  to  time.  The  matter  raised  from  the  lungs,  when  I  examin- 
it,  at  various  times,  did  not  present  the  appearance  of  pus. 

Daily  baths  with  water,  containing  salt,  mustard  and  saleratus, 
were    administered,   together  with  occasional  sitz  baths,  and 
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lodged.  7.  A  peculiai*  Eound  is  engendered  by  their  presence; 
and  the  bronchial  secretion  is  always  increased,  and  maj*  become 
2-anguinolent.  8.  A  louder  respiratory  sound,  and  a  more  ex- 
tended vesicular  murmur,  are  beard  on  the  opposite  side,  than  cn 
the  side  in  which  the  body  is  placed.  9.  Foreign  bodies,  whoe 
^«ize  exceeds  four  lines  in  all  diiections,  ccumot  be  expelled  ly 
the  sole  efibrts  of  nature,  which  are  only  efScacious  in  the  ca.^e 
of  very  small  one»^.  10.  In  dogs,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whom 
the  glottis  is  on  akvd  with  the  upper  aperture  of  the  larynx, 
the  expulsion  of  foreign  bodies  easily  takes  place,  by  reason  of 
the  dilatability  and  dimensions  of  the  apertiu-e.  11.  In  tif 
(lead  body,  foreign  bodies  pass  the  glottis  with  difficulty,  even 
when  aided  by  the  impuls^e  derived  from  a  considerable  column 
of  air.  12.  In  tiie  living  body,  they  have  to  overcome,  not  only  th  j 
passive  resistance,  but  the  very  active  resistance  of  tlie  con5tri> 
tor  muscles  of  the  glossis.  13.  It  is  only  quite  exceptionally  tha: 
the  operation  of  the  tracheotomy  can  be  dispensed  with ;  and  it 
should  be  resorted  to  as  early  as  possiblci  in  order  to  prevent  in- 
flammation, local  changes,  and  rapid  or  slow  asphyxia.  14.  It 
U  a  delicate  operation,  which  should  be  performed  by  the  succef- 
sive  division  of  all  the  tissues,  and  not  by  an  incision  comprising 
all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  region  at  once.  Thi? 
is  the  best  means  of  preventing  hemorrhage,  tlie  intrcducticn  d 
air  into  the  veins,  lesion  of  the  thyroid  body,  &c.  15.  The  tra- 
chea should  be  as  widely  opened  aj  possible,  so  as  to  faciliau 
the  escape  of  the  foreign  body.  16.  We  can  only  be  certain 
that  the  trachea  has  been  opened,  when  the  air  escapes  with  Ir 
characteristic  sound.  17.  When  the  foreign  body  does  not  issue 
on  the  opening  being  made,  we  must  wait  awhile,  snd  excite  the 
sensibility  of  the  trachea  by  the  introduction  of  a  blunt  body,  ?o 
as  to  cause  cough  and  expulsive  efforts.  18.  The  trachea  xnu.-: 
be  more  largely  opened,  when  a  foreign  body  of  a  nature  to  ?\\t-l 
from  moisture  has  been  long  retained.  19.  Reunion  may  be  o!:- 
tained  by  the  primary  or  secondary  intention.  20.  The  union  1  y 
primary  intention  may  be  obtained  by  simple  compression,  or  bt 
the  interrupted  suture,  this  only  implicating  the  darlroid  iasui 
that  surrounds  the  trachea.  21.  Agglutination  may  be  produce  i 
by  another  procedure,  which  consists  in  traversing  the  wall?  c: 
the  trachea  entirely,  or  in  part,  leaving  the  sutures  hanging  ex- 
ternally, these  coming  away  from  the  fourth  to  the  thirteea'i 
day.  22.  A  plastic  production  serves  as  the  means  of  union  b^ 
iween  the  lips  of  the  wound.  23.  Cicatrization  only  takes  pl^ire 
by  means  of  an  intermediate  production,  and  the  thicknes's  . 
the  walls  of  the  ti*achea  may  excite  inflammatory  action  ho'^ 
within  and  without  the  canal,  and  give  rise  to  oiganized  fist:!- 
and  encysted  abscesses,  24.  The  suture  which  only  iinpUcare- 
the  covering,  or  a  portion  of  the  thickness  of  the  trackea,  on:; 
induces  a  plastic  iiLQiammatioB,  and  is  to  be  preferred. 

Eclectic  JouTTial  of  Mediciiu. 
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LETTER  FROM  PROF.  P.  F.  EVE. 

London,  July  Slat,  1852. 

My  Dear  Colleague: — Within  the  few  days  since  my  last  let- 
ter was  written,  I  have  seen  the  Hunterean  Museum,  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew.  Were  I  sentimental,  I 
might  add  I  have  seen  Prof.  Oweuy  the  great  Naturalist,  the  vete- 
ran Surgeon,  Dr.  LawrencCy  and  i)r.  Babinjtoriy  and  stood  by  the 
i^rave  of  Sir  Ashley  Cooper. 

Hunterean  Museum — Mr,  Owen. — Of  the  three  great  man  of 
the  age,  and  I  name  them  in  their  proper  order,  Humbolty  At  ago 
and  Owen,  I  have  the  high  honor  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
the  latter.  I  found  him  in  his  study  in  the  Hunterean  Museum, 
hard  at  work,  but  which  he  immediately  left  and  accompanied 
me  into  the  immense  collection  of  comparative  aaatomy,  physio- 
Joglcal  and  pathological  specimens,  of  which  he  is  now  the  cura- 
tor. The  gymnoticus,  or  eclectric  eel,  is  here  beautifully  deline- 
ated by  Mr.  Owen — we  see  first  the  natural  fish,  then  its  voltaic- 
like  battery  greatly  magnified,  and  the  wires  (nerves)  for  convey- 
ing the  electricity.  He  mentioned  to  us  a  peciiliarity  in  the  com- 
mon garvfish,  which  is,  that  of  all  its  species  it-  alone  could  shake 
its  head.  At  the  junction  of  the  head  and- neck  in  the  vertebrax, 
there  is  an  orbicular  articulation,  or  ballance  socket-joint,  by 
which  this  movement  could  be  made:  so  that,  M.\  O.  humorous- 
ly remarked,  this  the  gar  usually  did,  (shake  his  head,)  v»'hen  ta- 
ken out  of  the  water,  to  signify  he  did  not  like  it. 

The  celebrated  case  of  injured  chesty  which  I  had  seen  before, 
was  pointed  out  to  us,  as  also  another  of  more  recent  occurrence. 
The  first  is  that  of  having  the  body  transfixed  by  a  gig-shaft,  the 
patient  living  eleven  years  after  the  accident.     A  gentleman,  un- 
accustomed to  horses,  drove  one  up  to  the  door  of  a  stable,  and 
wishing  to  unharness  him,  took  off'  first  the  bridle.     The  animal 
seeing  the  vehicle  behind  him,  became  alarmed  and  plunging  int© 
the  open  door  transfixed  his  master  with  the  shaft.     Seeing  his 
im.Tiinent  danger,  two   persons  came  to  his  relief,  nnd  drew  him 
ofl'  the  end  of  the  shaft.     He  applied  both  hands  to  his  chest  and 
said,  "I  don't  think  the  vitals  are  touched,"  and  immediately  fain- 
ted.    The  exact  natureand  extent  of  the  injury  were  not  ascer- 
tained until  after  the  death  of  the  patient,  which  took  plaoexclev- 
en  years  after  the  accident.     The  foreign  body  passed  from  the 
left  through  to  the  right,  talcing  the  intercostal  spaces  of  fhe  2d 
and  3d  ribs  of  both  sides.     It  fractured  the  2d  and  3d  ribs  of  the 
left  and  the  2d  of  the  right  side,  and  also  the  sternum  transverse- 
ly.    The  tug  of  the  shaft  passed  not  only  into  the  thorax  but 
penetrated  the  left  lung,  a  portion  of  which  is  still  seen  adherent 
to  the  internal  costal  surface.     Both  lungs  were  transfixed.     The 
life  of  the  patient,  as  Mr.  O.  stated,  was   undoubtedly   owing  to 
the  bluntness  of  the  instrument  causiujg  the  wound^  making  it 
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valvular  and  preventing  fatal  hemon*lia^e.  The  anterior  portion 
of  the  thorax  of  thi&  patient  as  a  wet  preparation,  and  the  shaft 
of  the  gig  are  both  preserved  in  this  Museum,  and  are  exhibited 
as  a  most  extraordinary  instance  of  recovery  from  extensive  in- 

jury- 

The  second  case  of  wound  in  the  thorax  occurred  to  a  sailor 

in  1843.  The  end  of  an  iron  rod  attached  to  a  yard  for  hoisting 
pail  ID  a  vesisel,  in  its  faJl  strack  this  patient,  f  acturcd  his  lower 
jaw,  the  clavicle  of  the  left  side,  entered  and  then  transfixed  the 
thoi/ji.':.  The  pericardium  of  the  heart  was  wounded,  (Mr.  Owen 
observing  he  could  see  the  heart  pulsate)  and  the  rod  coming  out 
just  below  the  left  scapula,  stuck  into  the  deck  of  the  ship.  The 
chest  of  this  man,  there  is  rea^^on  to  believe,  was  thus  compressed 
down  to  about  four  inches.  He  is  still  in  good  health  and  fol- 
lows his  avocation  at  sea.  The  left  lung  was  no  doubt  transfix- 
ed in  this  case. 

These  instances  remind  us  of  the  somewhat  similar  cases  which 
occurred  in  our  Mexican  war.  I  allude  especially  to  the  woun^is 
of  Gen.  Shields  and  a  private  from  Memphis  in  one  of  the  Ten- 
nessee regiments. 

The  bust  of  John  Hunter  recalled  instantly  the  classic  face  of 
my  great  master,  and  his  greatest  of  papils.  Philip  Sing  Physick. 
Mr.  Owen  said  this  resemblance  is  noticed  by  most  Americans. 

Prof  Owen  is  about  55  or  60  years  old,  and  has  a  peculiar 
whimsical  expression ;  a  countenance  never  to  be  forgotten,  with 
a  wide  expanrive  forehead,  indicative  of  deep  thought  and  pro- 
found study.  But  the  wonderful  modesty,  the  child-like  simplici- 
ty, even  amidst  his  gigantic  works,  mark  the  philosopher.  In  him 
I  have  seen  the  greatest  mind  of  Great  Britain,  and  next  to  Humr 
bolt  and  Arago,  of  the  world.  lie  has  promised  me  a  visit  be- 
fore 1  leave  London,  and  says  a  barrel  of  gar-fish  put  up  in  spir- 
its would  be  a  very  acceptable  present  from  America.  This  I 
take  to  be  nearly  as  cheap  as  Diogenes*  request  for  his  friend  to 
stand  out  of  his  sunshine,  when  asked  what  he  could  do  for  him. 

The  Hospitals  of  London. — These  charitable  institutions  are 
chiefly  founded  upon  subscription.  They  are  managed  most 
creditably  to  all  parties  concerned.  I  consider  the  new  one,  call- 
ed the  St,  Mary,  the  morlcl  hospital,  and  the  chief  surgeon,  Mr. 
Wm.  Cotdsony  one  of  the  most  gentlemanly  persons  ever  met 
with  in  our  profession.  In  St.  Bartholomew,  Dr.  fames  Paget  is 
the  present  curator  of  its  excellent  museum,  for  each  hospital  is 
a  medical  school  within  itself.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
anatomists  in  the  city,  and  a  most  promising  young  surgeon.  I 
met  here  too,  old  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  veteran  surgeon  of  London, 
whose  acquaintance  I  made  22  years  ago.  I  am  happy  to  state 
that  he  has  retracted  all  of  his  irifidel  sentiments — ^to  the  honor  of 
the  profession  be  it  said,  and  that  like  our  own  Henry  Clay,  bend- 
ing under  the  weight  of  years  of  labor  and  usefulness,  he  is  calm- 
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ly  vraiting  the  approach  of  death.    He  does  not  operate,  bat  still 
may  be  consnlted,  and  visita  the  hospital. 

In  the  mnseam,  which  is  quite  extensive,  are  busts  to  Percival 
PoU^  England^s  first  great  surgeon,  the  eccentric  John  Abeinethy^ 
Henry  Earle^  and  good  old  WUliam  Harvey.  I  saw  Dr.  Paget  op- 
erate for  hare- lip,  using  long  steel  needles,  and  then  Mr.  Stanley 
cut  for  stone  in  a  boy  4  years  old.  The  calculus  was  very  small. 
The  bistour}'  alone  was  employed  in  performing  the  latteral  ope- 
ration. Mr.  Skey  was  also  present.  The  only  peculiarity  I  no- 
ticed was  emptying  the  rectum  by  a  tube  before  operating.  All 
these  surgeons  were  exceeding  kind,  and  Mr.  Stanley  especially 
compRmentary  to  our  countrj\  I  was  regularly  added  to  their 
consultations  in  two  or  three  cases.  One  was  the  decision  in  ref- 
erence to  amputation,  in  the  case  of  an  omnibus  driver,  (a  hard 
drinker,)  who  three  weeks  ago  had  sustained  a  compound,  com- 
minuted firacturc  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  humerus.  Delirium 
tremens  had  now  supervened  and  his  condition  was  imminently 
perilous.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  for  the  amputation  of  the  arm  a 
week  ago ;  Mr.  Paget  decidedly  opposed,  and  Mr.  Stanley  inclined 
to  it.  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  thought  best  to  defer  it.  The  man 
will  die  no  doubt.  I  find  in  this  hospital  Listen's  method  of  am- 
putation generally  followed,  viz:  the  double  flap. 

Mr.  Skey  voluntarily  told  us  he  had  cut  for  stone  within  four 
months  and  that  none  could  be  found. 

Mr.  Paget  was  engaged  with  the  microscope  and  asked  if  we 
did  not  believe  in  the  difl^erence  of  epithelial  from  parenchyma- 
tons  carcinoma.  He  was  answered  in  the  afiirmative.  I  cannot, 
however,  but  believe  that  the  microscope  is  still  uncertain  and  in- 
definite. I  might  have  told  you  that  Velpeau  had  assailed  the 
truthfulness  of  its  observations  and  Nelafon  asserted  that  two  mi- 
croBCopists  of  Paris  had  returned  to  him  difi!erent  opinions,  one 
declaring  the  pathological  specimen  was  cancerous,  and  the  oth- 
er that  it  was  not,  of  the  same  diseased  lip. 

Guy's  hospital  was  founded  by  the  munificence  of  one  man — a 
Mr.  Cfuy,  merchant  of  London  and  at  one  time  a  member  to 
Parliament.  This  was  the  field  of  Sir  Ashley  Cooper's  labor, 
where  for  years  he  worked  most  assidiously,  and  the  museum 
which  is  npxt  to  the  Hunterean  collection  presents  numerous 
splendid  specimens  prepared  by  his  own  hands.  His  remains 
are  here  deposited  with  those  of  Mr.  Guy,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
hospital.  A  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  by  his  pupils  and  friends.  In  this  museum  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  a  wax  model  of  the  dissection  of 
the  head,  neck  and  arm,  by  Mr.  Hilton.  It  was  on  exhibition  in 
the  crystal  palace  last  year.  It  is  here  that  wax  preparations,  of 
a  most  beautiful  and  truthful  description,  greatly  abound.  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper^  nephew  of  Sir  Ashley,  is  the  chief  surgeon  to 
Guy's  hospital,  and  Drs.  Babington  and  Barlow  its  physicians. 
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It  and  King's  College  hospital  are  undergoing  extensive  improve- 
ments. That  our  Nashville  friends  may  understand  how  the 
funds  are  raised  for  these  alterations,  I  mention  the  fact  that  one 
gentleman  gave  $2500  and  set^en  others  have  followed  his 
example. 

Brewries  of  London — Carbonic  Acid  Gas. — 1  accepted  the  invi- 
tation to  inspect  Barclay,  Perkins  &  Go's.  Brewery  of  Porter, 
Ale,  &c.     It  was  established  ninety  years  ago.     The  capital  in- 
vested is  $35,000,000.     It  covers  13  acres,  near  London  bridge, 
employs  400  men  and  100  horses,  and  an  engine  of  40  horse 
power,    2000  barrels  of  fermented  drink  are  turned  out  per  day. 
The  Thames  water  is  preferred — an  artesian  well  of  300  feet 
deep  gives  an  abundant  supply,  but  it  is  too  kai^d  for  use.     But 
the  medical  point  is  the  great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  gen- 
erated in  the  manufactory  of  these  compound,  and  I  may  add 
confounded  drinks.     As  soon  as  I  entered  tlie  premises,  my  eyes 
began  to  smart,  and  I  came  home  to  suffer  the  whole  afternoon 
and  evening  from  them.     The  phenomenon  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  Dr.  Black  fifty  years  ago,  is  here  manifested  on  a 
large  scale.     The  gas,  after  filling  the  immense  vats,  pours  over 
the  edges  upon  the  floors  and  descending  into  the  lower  parts  of 
the  building,  has  extinguished  life  in  several  instances.     This 
mysterious  agent  is  of  course  invisible,  and  insensible  too,  as  you 
stand  up  higher  than  the  vats ;  but  bring  your  nose  to  the  edge, 
and  you  are  made  to  rebound  by  the  pungency  of  the  odour. 
Dip  your  hat  into  the  vat,  bring  it  out  on  a  level,  and  it  appar- 
ently contains  nothing  but  atmospheric  air;  but  turn  it  then  over 
your  face,  and  you  are  instantly  made  sensible  that  it  contained 
another  roriform  fluid,  which   will  also  extinguish  all  flames. 
How  soon  the  mystery  of  these  phenomena  would  cease,  were 
this  gas  only  colored ! 

A  visit  to  the  British  museum  convinced  me  that  it  was  worthy 
of  this  great  nation.  It  is  peculiarly  rich  in  its  Egyptian  collec- 
tion, minerology  and  zoology.  The  library  I  did  not  see,  but  1 
know  it  to  be  most  extensive.  When  editor  of  the  Southern  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Journal,  application  was  made  more  than  once 
for  the  volumes  for  it.  You  may  calculate  upon  a  similar  cdl 
before  long  upon  you  for  the  Nashville  Medical  Journal. 

Prof.  Owen  has  called  and  presented  me  his  work  on  the  Me- 
gatherium— also  sends  by  me  a  copy  of  the  same  to  Prof.  Means, 
of  Georgia. 

I  am  to  leave  London  with  much  regret — having  been  greatly 
gratified  with  this  visit,  and  truly  fortunate  in  having  met  with 
so  many  of  its  distinguished  surgeons  within  so  short  a  period, 
and  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

One  subject  has  pained  me,  to  see  so  many  Fre^-chmen,  some 
of  oiu*  ow^n  profession,  living  in  comparative  destitution  in  thy 
city,  exiled  from  their  own  country  by  one  of  the  most  despotic 
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governments  that  ever  cursed  la  belle  France.  Dr.  Deville  I 
met  several  times,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  learned  of  his  age 
in  medical  science,  was  chained  to  a  common  criminal,  lived  on 
beans,  was  banished  to  Cayenne,  when  the  Facultj'  of  Paris  in- 
terceded for  him.     He  is  a  true  republican. 

I  have  now  but  to  revisit  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  before  bidding 
adieu  to  old  Europe,  and  this  may  be  my  last  trans- atlantic  let- 
ter.   A  few  reflections  ma}'  not  be  amiss. 

The  comparative  estimate  of  life  in  the  old  and  new  world. — ^This 
strikes  ever}'  American.  It  is  said  that  not  an  accident  occurred 
at  the  exhibition  in  the  crystal  palace  last  year  in  London.  How 
perfect  must  have  been  the  arrangements  which  permitted  the 
commingling  of  nearly  100,000  strangers  a  day  in  a  very  limited 
space  for  months  together  without  one  serious  result  to  human 
life.  But  every  where  in  France,  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
every  precaution  seems  to  be  exercised.  It  is  not  sJmply,  look 
out  for  the  engine  when  the  whistle  blows,  but  you  shan't  go  in  the 
way  of  it:  for  bars  are  put  up  on  the  rail-roads  as  the  trains 
pass.  And  then  every  death,  every  accident  is  most  thoroughly 
investigated;  the  coroner;  as  he  always  should  be,  is  an  educa- 
ted medical  man,  and  the  guilty  are  promptly  punit^hed.  In  no 
country  is  traveling  so  well  regulated  as  in  France.  While  prop- 
erty is  well  secured  by  the  laws  in  the  United  States,  life  itself, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  there  too  ol'ten  sacrificed  most  reck- 
lessly. It  is  high  time  some  means  should  be  adopted  to  check 
the  impatient  career  of  young  America.  The  strong  arm  of  The 
law  imposed  by  enlightened  public  opinion  should  be  made  to 
bear  upon  this  subject  throughout  our  country,  but  especially  in 
the  great  West. 

TTic  intercourse  between  the  old  and  new  world. — This  is  still 
very  limited,  if  we  except  American  travelers.  In  the  report  for 
the  month  of  June  in  Paris,  this  year,  of  0050  strangers,  there 
were  512  from  the  new  world.  The  literary  intercourse,  barring 
the  Vileving  between  the  two,  is  yet  not  much.  A  genuine  yan- 
kec  said  to  me  the  other  day  there  was  but  little  difference  be- 
tween the  parties.  Both  deny  the  copyright  to  author?,  the  old 
produces  most,  but  the  little  original  written  in  the  new  world  is 
republished  without  any  acknowledgement  of  the  source.  1 
could  not  find  the  Translations  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation on  the  Continent,  and  heard  of  but  two  copies  in  London, 
and  I  believe  I  may  add  in  Great  Britain.  Postage  is  still  most 
extravagantly  high  throughout  Europe,  with  the  single  excepticn 
of  letters  in  this  government.  Under  these  circumstances  our 
medical  journals  are  seldom  if  ever  seen.  The  Lancet  is  about 
the  only  periodical  of  the  profession  in  Great  Britain  as  the  Times 
is  the  only  news-paper.  Not  only  are  the  provincial  medical  jour- 
nals published  in  London  but  even  one  for  Dublin^  and  that  is  a 
weekly  issue.  Liverpool  has  yet  no  daily  newspaper  for  its  45,- 
000  inhabitants,  while  Nashville  issues  six  for  less  than  20,000  ! 
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Increase  of  liberal  sentiments  in  Europe  particularly  in  England. 
— This  is  gratifying  to  every  American.  Daring  this,  my  fourth 
visit  to  the  old  world,  this  subject  has  been  quite  apparent.  I 
have  heard  one  of  the  editors  of  the  London  Lancet  maintain  the 
opinion  that  it  was  of  no  importance  where  the  candidate  for  the 
honoi*s  of  the  profession  obtained  his  medical  knowledge  so^  he 
possessed  it.  No  special  hospital,  no  favorite  professor,  no  fashion* 
able  school  conferred  it,  said  he,  but  every  man  must  be  tried  by 
his  oivn  merits.  This  you  will  admit,  as  I  did,  is  good  republican 
doctrine.  On  every  side  we  behold  these  sentiments  becoming 
more  prevalent.  Checked  they  may  be  at  present  in  France,  but 
the  world  is  improving,  growing  wiser,  and  man's  inhumanity  to 
man  gradually  ceasing,  to  be  known,  we  hope  soon  no  more. 

Nashville  Medical  Jmrmd 


» »» 


Miami  Mbdical  College. — ^Without  knowing  how  or  why  an- 
other school  of  medicine  has  been  organized  in  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, we  have  noticed  by  a  circular  advertisement  that  such 
an  one  has  actually  commenced  existence.  Among  the  faculty, 
some  will  be  recognized  who  were  intimately  associated  with  the 
old  college  not  long  ago.  Whether  there  w^ere  not  accommoda- 
tions enough  in  the  old  college  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  great 
influx  of  students,  or  the  state,  becoming  a  medical  centre,  ren- 
dered the  establishment  of  another  school  expedient,  remains  to 
be  explained.  We  used  to  know  the  exact  number  of  medical 
schools  in  Ohio,  but  we  confess  our  inability  now  to  determine 
the  point. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 


♦  ♦ 


Ht-MANTTY  OF  THE  Medigal  Professiox. — Amougst  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  medical  character,  humanity  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent.  At  the  call  of  the  lowest  and  meanest,  at  aD 
hours  and  in  all  seasons^  the  medical  practitioner  never  fails  to 
attend  to  the  cry  of  the  suffering  and  the  diseased ;  and  this,  too 
in  many  instances,  without  the  slightest  expectation  of  fee  or 
reward.  The  services  thus  rendered  to  humanity  are  beyond  all 
calculation.  The  charitable  exertions  of  every  other  profession 
and  calling,  "  pale"  before  those  of  the  humane  practitioner  of 
medicine. — London  Lancet^  At^.  1652. 


♦  »■ 


UNivEHsmr  OF  Edinburgh. — The  medical  faculty  state  that  from 
^6  to  1.41  the  proportion  of  rejected  candidates  for  the  doctor- 
had  increased  from  one  in  fifteen  to  one  in  live. 


PART  III.— EDITORIAL. 
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Ly8EVTEST.*-In  an  ezeanion-throQgfa  several  counties  in  this  state  I  found 
the  above  named  disease  very  prevalent,  and  also  very  fatal.  1  was  informed 
that  over  eighty  persons  had  died  within  the  space  of  five  milest  in  the  north 
eastern  part  of  Gallia  cjunty,  and  that  over  fifty  had  died  in  one  (Walnut) 
township  in  the  same  county.  My  informant  further  said  that  it  prevailed  as 
an  epidemic  over  the  greater  portion  of  that  and  the  adjacent  counties. 

In  Rome  township,  Lawrence  county,  adjoining  Gallia  county, over  sixty 
deaths  had  occurred,  and  so  fatal  has  been  the  disease  in  those  localities,  that 
to  have  an  attack  was  considered  certain  death. 

I  made  every  necessary  inquiry  from  several  physicians  as  well  as  the  rela- 
tives of  many  of  those  who  had  fallen  victims,  to  ascertain  the  general  plan 
of  treatment,  and  found  it  consisted  in  bleeding,  blistering,  calomel  and  opium, 
and  the  result  has  been  as  before  stated.  Why  will  physicians  p ersist  in  any 
course  of  treatuient  which  proves  so  universally  unsuccessful?  Should  the 
community  be  censurable  for  not  willingly  submitting  to  this  system  of  medi- 
cation? Now,  it  is  known  by  all  the  friends  of  Eclecticism  that  a  milder  form 
of  treatment  has  been  practised  by  Eclectic  physicians  for  years,  and  has 
been  eminently  successful.  N, 

WoBCESTER  JouBRAL  OF  Medicihe. — ^The  Octobcr  uumbcr  of  this  journal 
is  received,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  its  editor  has  taken  occasion  to  re- 
fer to  our  Institute  in  a  manner  which  I  consider  prompted  by  an  unfriendly 
motive,  and,  too,  with  a  view  to  mislead  and  prejudice  the  minds  of  its  readers. 
The  relation  existing  between  its  editor  and  myself,  obviated  any  necessity  for 
his  "supposing"  the  existance  of  any  such  things  as  he  refers  to,  and  would,  if 
influenced  by  a  friendly  spirit,  have  been  more  cautious  in  making  such  state- 
ment. This  is  wrong — is  unnecessary,  and  was  not  expected  from  this  source. 
I  have,  since  my  connection  with  the  Eclectic  Medical  Joumul,  and  the  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Institute,  ever  been  cautious  not  to  attack  any  of  our  Reform  jour- 
nals or  schools.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  seen  by  all  who  read  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  tliat  the  interest  of  the  diflTerent  Eclectic  Schools 
has  ever  been  regarded  and  protected  in  every  instance,  except  in  some  cases 
where  we  have  been  grossly  assailed,  and  I  will  now  say,  that  if  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  editor  of  the  Worcester  Journal,  and  his  school,  to  make  war  upon  us, 
for  sinister  motives,  I  wish  to  know  it,  and  further,  that  I  am  willing  to  meet 
the  question  in  any  way  he  pleases,  for  so  long  as  I  attack  no  school  or  journal 
connected  with  or  belonging  to  the  Eclectic  movement,  I  will  promptly  repel 
all  attacks  upon  me  or  the  Institution  with  which  I  am  connected*  N. 

Eclectic  Medical  State  Cokvertion. — The  friends  of  the  cause  will  not 
forget  this  convention,  which  it  is  designed  shall  be  held  at  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Institute  in  this  city,  on  the  3d  Tuesday  (16th,)  in  November.    It  is  to  be 
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hoped  that  a  large  number  of  physicians  will  be  in  attendance.  ''In  union 
tliere  is  strength.''  It  wiiJ  be  expected  that  all  v^  ho  attend  the  conrention  will 
be  able  to  furnish  a  report  upon  some  medical  subject.  The  result  of  the  treat- 
ment of  tlie  various  diseases  in  their  several  locations*  In  this  way  an  accu- 
mulation of  important  information  may  be  made.  Such  as  may  be  embodied 
in  our  journals,  and  forthcoming  works,  and  such  as  cannot  meet  with  us  will 
please  forward  essays,  or  reports  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  Profession. 
The  following  letters,  among  many  others,  which  we  have  received,  show  that 
the  profession  feel  the  importance  of  the  movement.  N. 

Prof.  R.  S.  Newtow. — Dear  Sir:  The  proposed  State  Medical  Convention 
meets  my  entire  approbation,  and  the  time  mentioned  in  the  Journal  wiP  suit 
80  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  well  as  any  other. 

Yoursy  truly,  Thomas  Robihsoit. 

Clover  P.  0.,  Clermont  Co,  O. 

Peof.  R.  S.  Newtom. — Your  suggestion  for  holding  an  "  Eclectic  Medical 
State  Convention  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  in  Cincinnati  on  the  th'nl 
Tuesday  in  November,"  meets  with  our  entire  approbation,  and  we  will  try  to 
have  this  part  of  Ohio  represented  on  that  occasion. 

In  this  city  and  vicinity ,  the  principles  of  Eclecticism  have  taken  such  deep 
root  that  Allopathy  is  already  tottering  to  its  foundation,  although  three  yeai> 
ago  nothing  was  known  here  of  Eclecticism,  and  it  might  well  have  been  con- 
sidered the  strong-hold  of  th3  Sampsons,  Calomel,  &c. 

All  this  has  been  effected  by  individual  energy,  aided  only  by  the  great  su- 
periority of  Eclecticism  over  the  antiquated  doctrines  of  Allopathy.  Now  then, 
it  has  become  an  axiom  that,  "  in  union  there  is  strength,'*  and  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  do  is  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  cause  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, and  in  a  short  time  no  one  will  be  willing  to  acknowledge  himself  an 
Allopath,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  our  triumph  will  be  complete.  Go  on 
then  in  the  good  work:  you  shall  have  our  feeble  co-operation. 

Tiffin,  Ohio,  &p.  27, 1862.  D.  D.  &  P.  Frakklb, 

Eclectic  Physicinns  in  Ohio. — We  wish  to  obtain  the  names  of  all  the 
Eclectic  Physicians  in  this  State,  and  will  be  glad  if  all  such  will  furnish 
their  nances,  and  the  names  of  all  they  know,  as  soon  as  possible,  or  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  State  E.  M.  Convention.  There  are  reasons  for  a  full  attendance 
and  complete  organization  of  all  our  physicans.  This  must  be  done  if  we 
would  succeed  in  some  of  the  most  important  measures  contemplated  by  thi> 
organization.  N. 

OuK  Preliminary  Course.— These  Lectures  commenced  on  the  twelfth  ot 
October.  The  number  of  students  already  in  attendance  is  much  larger  than 
ever  assembled  iu  the  Institute  before,  and  from  the  present  indication  I  be- 
lieve the  ntimber  of  students  for  this  session  will  exceed  two  hundred  and 
fifty. 

Our  colleagues  are  all  at  their  post,  and  every  thing  is  in  order.  The  new 
members  of  the  Faculty  are  well  received,  their  lectures  show  conclusively 
that  they  are  well  prepared  in  their  several  departments.  They  are  familiar 
with  their  subjects  and  are  pleasant  and  impressive  lecturers.  And  I  feel  that 
I  can  say,  to  such  as  wish  to  attend  this  Institute,  that  they  may  expect  a^ 
full  and  satisfactorily  a  course  of  lectures  this  winter  as  have  ever  been  deliv- 
ered in  the  Institute.  N. 
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Medical  Colleges. — In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  on  page,  534^  as  to  the  number  of  Medical  Colleges  in  this 
State,  I  will  inform  him  that  there  are  eight.  Five  in  Cincinnati — as  follows: 
The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  the  College  of  Medicine  and  surgery,  the  Mi- 
ami Medical  College,  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  and  the  Botanic  Medical 
College.  There  is  one  in  Columbus  and  two  in  Cleveland.  They  are  all,  with 
the  exception  of  three,  Old  School  Colleges.  The  others  being  the  Eclectic 
and  Botanic  of  this  city,  and  the  Homoepathic  at  Cleveland.  For  ihe  en- 
couragement of  those  who  may  fear  there  will  not  be  sufficient  room  in  these^ 
we  will  say  that  another  old  school  organization  is  expected  to  take  place  du- 
ring the- coming  year.  N. 

Medical  Education  in  Memphis. — ThefoUowingjnMicationismadebyapret' 
ment  between  the  Trustees  of  the  InstitiUe  and  the  Faculiu  of  ihe  Memphis  Medi- 
cal College,  To  promote  the  interests  of  the  College,  the  holders  of  certificates 
of  Scholarship,  and  the  Public,  are  informed,  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Mem- 
phis Institute,  and  the  President  thereof,  have  agreed  to  suspend  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Institute  upon  the  following  conditions — ^to  wit: — ^The 
Memphis  Medical  College  is  to  receive  and  pay  in  tuition,  as  was  originally 
contemplated,  the  certificates  of  Scholarship  regularly  issued  by  R.  S.  Newton. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute  ( in  1850  and  not  already  redeemed,) 
provided  they  are  presented  by  the  son,  relative,  friend,  or  other  students  from 
the  State  where  the  Editor  or  Publisher  resided  to  whom  they  were  originally 
issued.  In  consideration  of  which  the  Trustees  of  the  Memphis  Institute  have 
vacated  all  the  chairs  in  the  Medical  Department,  and  suspended  it  for  twenty 
years  from  this  date. 

This  publication  is  therefore  made  for  the  purpose  of  notifying  the  Editors 
and  Publishers,  who  advertised  for  the  Institute,  and  all  persons  abroad  who 
hold  certificates  of  scholarship,  of  the  terms  upon  which  they  will  be  received 
and  paid  in  tuition,  by  the  Memphis  Medical  College,  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  informing  the  public  generally,  that  all  rivalry  and  opposition  have  ceased, 
and  that  tlie  citizens  gene'*ally  will  now  co-operate  with  the  Memphis  Medical 
College,  in  the  effort  to  build  up  such  a  school  as  will  be  honorable  and  useful 
to  Memphis,  and  the  surrounding  country. 

E.  \V.  M   King,  President  of  the  Memphis  Institute. 

D.  J.  Allen,  President  Board  of  Trustees  Inst. 

Lewis  Shanks,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  Memphis  Med.  College. 
Memphis,  Sept.  22,  1852. 

We  extract  the  above  from  the  Memphis  Medical  Recorder, — more  particu- 
larly for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  holding  scholarships — ^when  the  Faculty 
who  built  up  the  Memphis  Institute,  were  about  to  resign  and  several  of  them 
to  accept  positions  in  another  school,  it  was  proposed  to  the  trustees  tliat 
these  scholarships  might  be  received  at  other  Colleges.  This  was  objected 
too.  Prof.  W.  Byrd  Powell  made  a  private  agreement  with  the  Mem- 
phis Medical  College  to  receive  them,  which  was  done  until  a  man  connected 
with  the  Institute  after  its  reorganization,  objected  to  any  further  reception  of 
them ;  but  now  we  find  that  the  board  of  Trustees  of  the  Memphis  Institute 
have  adopted  a  wise  policy  and  tied  up  the  charter,  and  thus  taken  the  whole 
matter  from  Dr.  Hulse  who  is  unfit  in  every  respect  to  manage  or  assist  in 
the  advancement  of  any  public  enterprise,  and  thus  his  *<  Progressive  Allopathic 
School,"  (this  being  the  name  he  gave  it  after  the  Eclectic  Faculty  abandoned 
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the  school  and  left  the  charter  ia  the  hands  of  the  Trustees,)  this  was  the  re- 
quest of  the  Faculty  when  they  left  the  school.  But  as  some  men  kave  so 
much  confidence  in  their  own  greatness,  that  it  requires  sometime  to  become 
convinced  of  the  fact  already  well  known  to  the  world — his  iucompetency — he 
was  allowed  to  continue  until  it  was  accomplished. 

Now  we  will  say  to  such  as  hold  scholarships,  that  they  will  do  well  to  com- 
ply with  the  above  official  arrangement  It  will  be  seen  however,  by  those 
holding  the  same  that  they  are  to  send  a  student  from  the  locality  in  which  the 
holders  reside,  this  was  the  original  contract,  and  it  never  was  contemplated 
that  they  should  be  sent  to  Memphis  to  be  sold  there,  and  while  we  were 
the  officer  of  the  Faculty  we  refused  to  accept  them,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces,  and  such  will  continue  to  be  the  case  no  doubt — -for  a  contract  is  binding 
equally  upon  both  parties.  X. 

Calomel  avd  Bleeding. — ^I  am  frequently  asked  if  Eclectic  Physicians  do 
not  use  the  above  agents  for  the  removal  of  disease.  I  will  say  that  one  fun- 
damental docjtrine  of  our  school  is  to  discard  all  agents  which  produce  perma- 
nent injurious  effects  upon  the  system,  even  when  given  in,  or  used  in  medici- 
nal doses.  And  it  is  well  known  by  all  scientific  Physicians,  that  the  above  have 
often  produced  not  only  permanent  injurious  effects,  but  even  death — too  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  careful  and  judiciou»-Hind  if  any  person  who  claim  to  be 
Eclectics,  do  follow  such  a  practice  they  should  at  once  put  themselves  in 
possession  of  the  knowledge  within  their  reach,  which  will  enable  them  to 
abandon  them  altogether  and  forever,  as  remedial  agents,  and  if  they  will  not 
do  so,  at  once  associate  themselves  with  that  portion  of  the  medical  profession 
who  consider  the  above  agents  their  "  Sampscn  and  Gdiak,^^  For  they  are 
r.ot  affiliated  with  the  true  Reformers  in  medicine.  N. 

^'Allofatbt  avd  Allopaths." — By  reference  to  an  article  under  the  above 
caption,  from  the  Medical  News  and  Library y  published  at  Philadelphia,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  M  school  physicians  are  getting  tired  of  the  name  they  have  to 
long  iloried  in,  and  want  to  change  it  to  something  more  pleasant  to  the  ear, 
and  less  objectionable  to  the  public,  who  have  so  long  suffered  from  thoj- 
antiquated  mode  of  treatment.  N. 

pHiLADELFfliA  JouRNAL  OF  pHARMACT. — It  wlll  bo  Seen  from  the  article 
copied  from  the  above  named  journal,  and  transferred  to  our  pages,  that  D.-. 
Procter,  the  editor,  is  disposed  to  do  the  Eclectics  justice,  in  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  some  of  our  new  remedies.  It  will  not  belong  before  am?;e 
justice  will  be  done  us  for  many  of  the  innovations  upon  the  old  plan  of  treat- 
ment  and  the  new  and  improved  remedies  in  general  use  among  us.  N. 

CoKRECTiow. — ^By  an  oversight,  the  valedictory  address  of  Dr.  SherwooJ, 
published  in  our  September  number,  contained  many  typographical  errors! 
which  escaped  correction.  For  instance,  on  page  394,  where  t  ie  langoa^ 
should  be  "Every  drop  of  blood  which  has  been  spilled,  every  tear  which  has 
fallen,  and  every  prayer  that  has  risen  in  behalf  of  Social,  civil,  and  religious 
liberty,  has  been  in  sympathy  with  the  ^eat  principle  which  characterizes 
our  reform,"  the  types  have  it  "Stm/s,  civil  and  religious  liberty;"  and  in  th** 
third  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  same  page,  the  word  ^^rmproUcted*^  should  be 
''unprodticHve,^^  Again,  on  page  396,  eighUi  line  from  the  bottom,  the  tvpis 
are  strangely  mixed  up;  for  instead  of  "there  will  exist  a  bond,  a  kind  of'Ec- 
leetical  connection  of  anion"  they  shoold  read,  *<there  will  exist  a  bond  oi 
union,  a  kind  of  electrical  connection."  N. 
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AIEDICINE— IDEALLY  AND  REALLY;  OR,  MEDICINE  IN 

REVIEW. 


BY  G.  W.  L.  BICRLET,  M.D. 


{Continued  from  Page  391.) 

Dietetics,  Pharmacy,  and  Surgery,  were  the  first  divisions  of 
xMedical  Science ;  though  the  words  would  not  now  convey  a  verj' 
correct  idea  of  the  part  assigned  each.  The  Dietetician  of  that 
age  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  Physician  of  the  present 
time ;  as  to  him  was  entrusted  the  care  of  the  general  health  of 
the  patient.  The  department  of  Pharmacy  included  not  only  the 
compounder  of  Drugs,  but  to  it  was  entrusted  many  minor  sur- 
gical operations,  the  more  considerable  or  important  ones  being 
left  for  the  third  class,  or  proper  surgeons. 

It  was  not  till  the  formation  of  the  school  at  Alexandria  that 
the  dogmatic  and  Empiric  sects,  or  the  regular  and  reform  sects 
became  so  hostile  to  each  other.  These  terms  do  not  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  the  two  classes ;  hence  it  is  neces^sary  to  define 
the  position  occupied  by  each :  the  Dogmatist  contended,  that  be- 
fore  attempting  to  treat  any  disease,  the  Physician  should  be  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  functions  of  the  diseased  part,  and 
the  operation  of  medicinal  agents  upon  it.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Empiric  contended  that  such  knowledge  was  unnecessary — that 
the  mlfiule  Physiological  actions  of  tlie  organism  are  beyond  the 
comprehen.sion,  and  that  it  was  the  physician's  duty  to  watch  the 
phcnonficna  of  di^oased  action,  and  to  discover  what  remedies 
are  be»t  adapted  to  the  removal  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  sys- 
tem. That  experience  was  essential  to  the  formation  of  correct 
conclusions,  and  further,  that  by  departing  from  our  knowledge 
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thus  obtained,  or  by  the  observation  of  others,  we  are  liable  to 
Call  into  dangerous  errors. 

Whether  their  doctrines  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  nu- 
merous theories  which  have  from  time  to  time  risen,  and  which 
were  unsupported  by  facts  or  experience,  have  been  a  prolific 
cftuse  of  serious  evil.  The  true  position  here  was  Eclectic — viz : 
that  facts  must  support  theory.  The  Dogmatists  claim  to  have 
sprung  from  Hippocrates,  as  do  likewise  the  Empirics.  All  par- 
ties seem  to  regard  him  as  the  great  leader — or  rather  as  the 
great  systematizers  of  medicine — and  hence  all  felt  it  an  honor  to 
have  sprung  from  such  a  source.  It  is  very  certain  that  Hippo- 
crates included  the  tenets  of  both  secta  in  his  doctrines.  Not- 
withstanding the  many  errors  which  Hippocrates  taught,  the  Dog- 
matists contended  for  the  whole  system,  and  upon  this  point  split 
the  Dogmatists  and  the  Empirics.  The  Empirics  contended  for 
reform,  and  demonstrated  many  of  the  errors  taught  by  their  op- 
ponents. Who  was  the  great  leader  of  the  Empirics  is  hard  to 
determine,  as  historians  are  much  divided  on  this  point.  Pliny 
contends  that  it  was  Acron  ,  a  physician  of  Sicily,  while  Celsu!? 
declares  Scrapion  of  Alexandria,  and  a  pupil  of  Herophilus,  wa? 
the  first  great  propounder  of  Empiricism. 

The  Dogmatists  of  later  times  contend  that  Serapion  adopted 
the  practice  of  Hippocrates,  but  discarded  his  theory.     This  L«, 
no  doubt,  contended  for  to  meet  his  great  reputation ;  for,  though 
few  or  no  works  have  been  left  by  the  Empirics,  still  other  contem- 
porary writers  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  their  success  as  practi- 
tioners— among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  great  Celsus,     Cel- 
sus  calmly  examined  both  doctrines  as  taught  by  the  great  sects, 
and  though  he  was  himself  a  Dogmatist,  he  has  represented  the 
Empirics  in  so  fair  a  light  that  the  Dogmatists  of  the  present  day 
declare  thai  he  was  an  Empiric  or  defended  them.    For  a  perioa 
of  several  centuries  there  occurs  a  blank  in  Medical  Science. — 
ArchagaiJrts  settled  at  Rome  about  two  centuries  before  Christ, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine ;  but  was  so  unsuccess- 
ful that  he  excited  general  disgust.     The  next  to  follow  in  hi- 
place  was  a  Bythinian,  called  Asclejmdcs^  who  failing  to  eucceei 
as  a  teacher  of  Rhetoric,  adopted  the  healing  art;  and  as  he  wa^ 
an  ignorant  man,  so  far  as  regarded  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  he 
of  course  opposed  the  doctrines  of  Hippocrates.    This  Asclepia- 
des  was  a  sort  of  Homeopath  in  principle,  as  he  was  very  cau- 
tions in  the  administration  of  remedies,  depending  most  upon  the 
eflTects  of  diet,  exercise,  etc.     Asclepiades  was,  no  doubt,  a  shrewd 
observer,  and  knew  the  weak  points  in  human  nature.     To  him 
we  are  indrbtod  for  the  first  great  classification  or  arrangement 
of  diseases  into  acute  and  chronic.     Asclepiades  tried  to  found  js 
new  theory  of  disease,  upon  the  doctrine  of  Atoms  and  Pores  c! 
EpicurxLs,    In  this  he  failed.     He   was  succeeded  by  one  of  hi? 
pupils,  Themison,  of  Laodicea.    Themison  had  the  honor  of  found 
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ing  a  new  sect,  called  Methodic,  The  name  of  this  sect  is,  how* 
ever,  wrong ;  it  should  have  been  Eclectic,  as  he  adcmted  a  middle 
course  between  the  Dogmatists  and  Empirics,  choosing  from  each  their 
excellencies. 

Themison  leaned  much  to  the  doctrines  of  his  old  master,  As- 
clepiades ;  but  contended  that  a  knowledge  of  the  human  frame 
was  necessary.  He  referred  the  seat  of  all  diseases  to  the  sol- 
ids, thus  holding  a  doctrine  directly  opposite  to  that  which  had 
been^taught  by  Hippocrates,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
humoral  Pathologist.  Themison  has  left  no  writings ;  but  Calitts 
Aurdianus  zealously  defended  the  tenets  of  the  Methodic  sect. — 
From  him  and  other  writers  we  learn  that  they  were  really  very 
successful  in  the  cure  of  disesse.  The  doctrines  of  the  Method- 
ics  become  very  popular  at  Rome,  and  bid  fair  to  eclipse  those  of 
the  Dogmatists  as  well  as  those  of  the  Empirics. 

Thessalus,  a  follower  of  Themison,  but  a  man  for  whom  every 
Physician  must  feel  the  utmost  contempt,  was  his  successor ;  but 
like  all  other  ignorant  persons  who  attempt  to  rise  without  knowl> 
edge,  endeavored  to  overthrow  the  Doctrines  of  his  Master,  as  well 
as  every  other.  He  assumed  the  pompous  title  of  "Conqueror  of 
Physicians." 

From  the  Methodic  sect  rose  others  such  as  Pneumatic  and  Epi- 
synthetic  or  Eclectic, 

Of  the  Pneumatic  sect  I  need  say  little,  as  their  Theory  was 
both  abstruse,  and  to  a  great  extent,  erroneous ;  yet  the  spirit  of 
which  they  speak  seems  to  have  answered  in  some  degree  to  the 
Nervotis  injliwnce,  contended  for  by  Physiologists  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Aretceus  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pneumatic  sect.  He  wrote  a  work,  still  extant,  and  in 
high  repute,  comparatively,  upon  the  general  principles  of  dis- 
ease, their  symptoms  and  diagnosis.  For  hia  boldness  and  libe- 
ral sentiments  I  am  not  well  persuaded  that  Aretaeus  did  not 
more  properly  belong  to  the  Episynthetic.  school,  although  most 
writers  have  placed  him  among  the  Pneumatics. 

ArchigeneSy  of  Apamea,  a  Practitioner  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Epy synthetic  or  Eclectic 
School.  His  reputation  was  very  high  ;  and  from  certain  other 
circumstances  it  is  to  be  imagined  that  he  was  far  from  an  ordi- 
nary man.  Archigenes  wrote  a  work  on  the  pulse,  on  which 
Galen  afterwards  wrote  a  Commentary.  He  introduced  many 
new  and  original  ideas  relative  to  the  human  organism,  which, 
however,  generally  could  not  bear  the  test  of  induction;  and 
though  he  left  many  theories  and  many  followers,  none  seemed  to 
survive  for  any  considerable  time. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  so  many  men  should  have  risen  to 
eminence,  founded  sects  and  carried  off  from  other  systems  so 
many  respectable  practitioners,  without  leaving  behind  them  more 
detailed  accounts  of  themselves,  and  their  practice.    It  is  gen- 
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rally  difficult  to  trace  even  the  birth  place  of  these  remarkable 
men.  Bat  we  can  more  easily  account  for  the  non-existence  of 
their  writings,  if  any  really  ever  existed,  by  remembering  that 
printing  was  then  unknown,  and  that  their  manuscripts  may  have 
been  accidentally  destroyed. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Aurelius,  Oalen^  a  native  of 
the  city  of  Pergamus,  who  had  been  educated  at  Alexandria,  rose 
into  deserved  eminence.  Of  all  the  ancient  Physicians  few  were 
more  industrious  than  Galen,  for  he  has  left  as  his  immortal  mon- 
ument, about  two  hundred  treatises,  on  almost  all  subjects,  con- 
nected either  with  medicine  or  collateral  sciences.  There  is 
scarcely  a  doubt,  but  Galen  was  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age. 
It  is  desirable  to  extend  remarks  upon  him,  for  with  his  character 
all  Physicians  can  but  be  enamored ;  yet  my  object  is  only  to  pre- 
sent a  concise  history  of  Medicine,  withi^ut  entering  into  a  bio- 
graphical account  of  the  many  remarkable  men  whose  acts  merit 
our  attention. 

Perhaps  no  man  who  has  ever  written  upon  Medical  Science 
has  enjoyed  such  unboimded  confidence  as  Galen ;  for  upwards 
of  twelve  hundred  years  was  he  regarded  as  the  highest  authori- 
ty. This  fact  alone,  gives  an  idea  of  his  writings.  It  is  contend- 
ed at  the  present  day,  that  he  belonged  to  the  Dogmatic  sect ; 
but  I  beg  to  difier  from  this  view.  The  Doctrines  of  the  Empir- 
ics prevailed  at  the  Alexandrine  School,  where  he  was  educated ; 
besides  his  general  writings  are  not  consistent  with  the  tenets  of 
the  Dogmatics.  That  Galen  was  an  admirer  of  Hippocrates  is 
fully  evident,  from  the  respectful  manner  in  which  he  refers  to 
him ;  yet  it  does  not  not  follow  that  he  must  necessarily  be  a  dis- 
ciple of  his  doctrines.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the 
humoral  theory ;  but  let  such  as  make  this  assertion  look  a  little 
farther  back  in  the  history  of  medical  science. 

Sextus  Empiricus^  a  contemparary  with  Galen,  and  a  disciple 
of  the  Empiric  sect,  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  much  acuteness 
and  observation,  as  is  apparent  from  his  arguments  directed 
against  the  Dogmatics.  I\ext  to  Galen  he  was  perhaps  the  most 
learned  man  of  that  age  of  the  world. 

The  depression  of  the  sciences — in  fact,  of  all  manner  of  learn- 
ing, during  the  dark  ages,  (caused  by  Political  considerations,  be- 
yond the  field  of  our  enquiry,)  occasions  a  comparatively  unin- 
teresting period  in  the  history  of  medicine.  Oribasius,  Otitis, 
Alexander  TrallianuSy  and  Pavlus  succeeded  Galen  and  Sextus  jfcm- 
piricuSy  but  appear  to  have  been  only  commentators  upon  Gahn, 
iEtius  was  eminent  in  Surgery,  while  Paulus  was  more  noted  in 
Midwiferj'.  Greek  Medical  Science  seems  to  have  fallen  with 
these  men  in  the  seventh  century.  The  city  of  Alexandria — the 
modern  Philadelphia — continued  to  support  a  good  school.  Here 
was  an  extensive  library,  containing  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancients,  but  which  sufiered  yery  much  from  the  destroying  hands 
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of  the  Saracena.  After  the  Mahomedan  straggles  ceased,  the 
Arabians  turned  their  attention  to  Science  and  the  Arts,  and 
though  they  generally  followed  Galen's  theory  and  practice,  they 
are  entitled  to  much  originality. 

The  first  Arabian  writer  on  Medicine,  of  whom  we  have  any 
certain  account,  was  a  priest  at  Alexandria,  called  Ahrun,  This 
man  wrote  the  first  description  of  small  pox,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. It  is  to  be  supposed  that  his  information  was  much  the  same 
as  the  Greek  writers  of  the  day.  A  period  of  three  centuries  noiv 
occurs  before  any  one  acquires  celebrity  enough  to  be  noticed.  In 
the  ninth  century,  Serapion^  a  native  of  Damascus,  wrote  a  sys- 
tem of  Methodical  Therapeutics y  in  the  Syriac  language — but  like 
others  of  his  time,  he  followed  closely  in  the  tracks  of  Galen, 
though  he  sometimes  branches  out  into  elegant  speculations.  At 
the  same  period  with  Scrapion  lived  Alkhcndi^  who  applied  the 
rules  of  Geometrical  proportionss,  and  of  Musical  harmony  to 
the  doses  of  Medicine. 

Rliazesy  a  native  of  Irak,  in  Persia,  now  rose  into  eminence,  and 
by  his  writings,  particularly  his  Aphorisms,  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive that  he  possessed  much  knowledge  not  derived  from  his 
Predecessors.  He  done  much  towards  improving  Surgery  and 
barmacy.  About  this  time  Chemistry  began  to  evolve  a  few 
facts,  and  Rhazes  called  attention  to  what  was  termed  Chemical 
remedies. 

Avicenna  who  flourished  about  a  century  later  than  Rhazes, 
and  a  celebrated  writer  called  Mi- Abbas ^  completely  eclipsed  the 
fame  of  his  predecessors  in  the  light  of  his  own.  Avicenna  was 
a  native  of  Brochard,  and  seems  to  have  been  not  only  a  learned 
man,  but  endowed  with  much  energy.  He  was,  however,  so  su- 
perstitious as  to  declare  himself  under  the  influence  of  supernat- 
ural revelations.  He  wrote  an  EncyclopcBdia  of  Medicine,  enti- 
tled "Canon  MedicinsB."  This  great  work  was  regarded  as  a 
standard  authority  till  about  two  centuries  ago  ;  and  many  views 
will  remain  forever.  Melcuscs,  two  Arabian  Physicians,  one  living 
in  the  eighth  and  the  other  in  the  tenth  century,  must  receive  a 
passing  notice,  though  little  is  known  of  them.  The  elder  of  the 
two  was  much  celebrated  for  his  translations  of  the  Greek  Physi- 
cians; while  the  latter  became  known  mostly  on  account  of  a 
treatise  on  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica. 

After  these  the  person  figuring  to  any  extent  among  the  Ara- 
bians was  Albercasisy  who  for  his  Surgical  skill  and  writing  ac- 
quired a  celebrity  almost  equal  to  that  of  Avicenna.  His  prac- 
tice in  surgery  was,  though  heroic,  the  best  lor  several  centuries, 
and  was  therefore  employed  as  a  text  book  in  many  of  the  col- 
leges. 

The  author  of  "Thaissyr,"  Avenzoary  though  a  native  of  Seville, 
in  Spain,  wrote  in  the  Arabic  language.  He  was  a  bold  and  fear- 
less writer,  who,  though  a  disciple  of  Galen,  did  not  hesitate  to 
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depart  from  him  in  many  points  which  he  considered  erroneous. 

Averraes,  a  native  of  Corduba,  flourishing  in  the  twelfth  century, 
was  a  pupU  of  Avenzoar.  He  became  celebrated,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  his  writings,  as  the  religious  persecutions  he  suf- 
fered in  early  life.  Yet  his  Commentaries  upon  Galen  and  Aris- 
totle were  long  regarded  as  standard  works.  Ths  works  of  this 
author  were  read  till  the  seventeenth  century.  With  Averroes 
terminated  the  Saracenic  school  of  Medicine. 

To  this  school  we  are  indebted  for  various  new  articles  in  med- 
icine, and  descriptions  of  disease.  Their  addition  to  the  list  of 
Materia  Medica,  consists  principally  of  the  vegetable  productions 
peculiar  to  Eastern  or  Southern  Asia.  The  application  of  Chem- 
istry to  Pharmacy,  in  the  seventh  century,  resulted  in  the^roduction 
of  what  has  been  termed  chemical  remedies.  These  consisted 
mostly  of  oxides  and  salts  of  some  of  the  metals. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  during  the  glory  of  the  Arabic 
school,  all  Europe  was  sunk  in  a  state  of  utter  barbarism  and  su- 

J)erstition.  During  the  period  denominated  "dark  ages,"  the  only 
eeble  flickerings  of  the  light  of  Science,  were  among  Ae  Mmrs 
and  Arabs.  How  long  this  state  of  things  might  have  existed, 
had  not  the  Crusades  opened  a  communication  between  the  Eu- 
ropeans and  Asiatics,  cannot  be  answered.  It  is  probable  that 
the  writings  of  the  Greek  Physicians  would  have  been  entirely 
lost,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Syriac  translations.  But  we  are  now 
arriving  at  a  period  in  the  history  of  Medicine  which  cannot  fail 
to  interest  the  diligent  inquirer  after  knowledge — I  refer  to  the 
rise  and  progress  of  Medical  Science  in  Europe. 

{To  be  Continued.) 


PART  II— MISCELLANEOUS  SELECTIONS, 


♦  ♦ 


REPORT  ON  OBSTETRICS, 


BY  J.    SITES,   M.D, 


Mr.  President  :  I  feel  a  delicacy  in  rising  to  make  a  report  on 
obstetrics^  having  just  had  the  honor  of  being  appointed  on  the 
committee  :  but  I  conceive  it  to  be  our  dutv  to  act  when  called 
upon,  and  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  obstetrical  surgery. 

During  the  year  1842, 1  v»ras  called  to  attend  a  paturient  patient, 
and  I  may  here  remark  that  this  was  the  second  case  of  labor  to 
which  I  had  given  my  attention.  Upon  my  arrival,  I  was  in- 
formed that  ^ree  physicians  of  the  Allopathic  School  had  aban- 
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doned  the  case.  I  found  the  patient  in  a  sinking  condition,  with 
cold  hands  and  feet;  lips  pale,  and  pulse  feeble,  and  the  Uterus 
had  ceased  to  contract.  I  made  an  examination,  and  discovered 
a  presentation  of  the  feet  in  the  third  position.  In  this  position, 
the  heels  looked  to  the  right  sacro-iliao  symphysis,  and  the  toes 
to  the  left  cotyloid  cavity. 

The  treatment  I  directed  was,  first,  a  compound  composed  of 
Capsicum  and  Ergot,  steeped  in  hot  water.  I  likewise  applied 
the  extract  of  Lobelia  Inflata  around  the  region  of  the  Pelvis,  in 
conjunction  with  clotiis  dipped  in  warm  water.  Under  this  treat- 
ment and  without  the  use  of  instruments,  I  succeeded  in  deliver* 
ing  my  patient  of  a  child,  the  weight  of  which  was  twenty-one 
pounds,  the  head  measuring  twenty-seven  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. 

The  child  was  dead,  but  the  mother  resumed  her  domestic  du* 
ties  in  sixteen  days.  I  felt  great  pride  in  my  success ;  and  I  can 
assure  you,  Mr.  President,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  those  who 
used  instruments  in  obstetrics,  had  something  yet  to  learn.  But 
time  and  experience  are  useful  teachers,  and  I  have  been  com* 
pellcd  to  acknowledge,  that  instruments,  under  some  circumstan* 
ces,  are  the  only  means  of  saving  life. 

Notwithstanding  I  have  been  under  the  neeespity  of  using  the 
forceps  on  four  occasions,  and  performing  the  operation  of  Cra- 
niotomy on  two,  I  never  resort  to  their  use  until  Medicinal  means 
have  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

Suppose,  Mr.  President,  we  are  called  to  a  patient,  and  upon 
examination,  we  discover  the  fcBtal  head  presenting  in  die  sixth 
position.  We  make  an  effort  to  change  the  position.  If  we  fail, 
in  consequence  of  the  head  being  wedged  tightly  in  the  superior 
strait,  and  after  waiting  for  a  time,  find  the  patient  sinking,  we 
would  then  resort  to  stimulants  in  order  that  her  strength  may 
have  the  support  necessary  in  such  a  case.  We  would  also  re- 
:;<ort  to  local  relaxants.  But  if  these  means  fail,  are  we  to  suffer 
our  patient  to  sink  into  the  arms  of  death?  or  shall  we  make  an 
effort  to  deliver  with  the  forceps  and  save  both  mother  and  child? 
Should  these  fail,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  save  the  Mother  at  the 
expense  of  the  Child. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  Cra- 
niotomy. After  perforating  the  skull,  and  breaking  up  the  brain, 
authors  generally  recommend  leaving  the  patient  for  a  few  hours, 
and  allowing  nature  to  effect  the  delivery.  But  authors  are  not 
cdways  practical  men ;  and  I  consider  it  not  only  highly  censura- 
ble, but  cruel,  under  these  circumstances  to  leave  the  patient. 

My  mode  is,  after  breaking  up  the  brain,  to  introduce  one  blade 
of  the  Craniotomy  forceps  inside  of  the  skull,  and  the  other  on 
the  scalp,  and  effect  ihe  delivery  as  soon  as  possible.  This  ope- 
ration may  be  performed  from  commencement  to  dellverj',  in  the 
space  of  seven  or  eight  minutes.    It  ia  always  requisite,  in  per* 
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forming  operatkms  ct  ibia  kuid,  to  qtdet  the  ftars  of  tbe  patient 
This  may  be  effected  bgr  the  physiciaa^B  pursuing  a  quiet  and 
dignified  course^  Xkot  showing  the  least  timidity  or  embarrass* 
menl 

Nowb^w  i»  decision  of  character  and  promptitude  of  action 
more  required,  and  in  no  case  is  the  maa  of  science  more  distin- 
guished from  tbe  pretender.  In  no  situation  is  the  conduct  of 
the  physician  more  the  object  of  present  attention^  or  of  future 
criticism. 

But  permit  me,  Mr.  President,  before  closing,  to  make  a  few 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  use  of  Ergot. 

This  article  should  be  used  only  when  the  Os  is  well  dilated 
and  the  contraction  of  the  Uterus  feeble.  In  this  condition  of  the 
case,  Ergot,  in  conjunction  with  Capsicum,  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage. Many  of  our  Eclectic  Brethren  condemn  its  use  entire- 
ly, on  the  ground  that  its  effect  on  the  Fcetus  is  fatal.  Expe- 
rience, however,  has  taught  me  otheiwise. 

It  may  prove  fatal  to  the  FoBtus  if  administered  when  tlie  0» 
U  not  well  dilated,  for  it  is  likely  to  keep  up  a  constant  contrac- 
tion of  the  Uterus,  thereby  cutting  off  Festal  circulation.  If  con- 
traction of  the  Uterus  under  the  use  of  Ergot  continues  for  ths 
space  of  four  or  five  minutes,  and  birth  does  not  take  place,  death 
is  produced  by  tbe  cause  just  specified,  and  the  patient  when  de- 
livered, will  give  birth  to  a  dead  child. 

Hence  Mr.  President,  we  perceive  that,  as  with  instruments,  so 
with  Ergot,  they  should  be  used  only  at  a  proper  time,  and  in 
their  proper  place,  and  that  as  a  cfcmi^r  resort. 

Philadelphia,  May,  1862.  Trans.  Nat.  E.  M.  Assoclaiioji. 


-•— •- 


RATIONALE  OF  SUPERFCETATION. 


BY   O.   DAVIS,  M.n. 


The  belief  that  a  second  impregnation  can  occur  while  the  Ute- 
rus is  already  gestating,  is  quite  common.  The  doctrine  is  as- 
sumed, because  the  births  of  mature  children  may  succeed  each 
other  after  an  interval  of  months.  It  might  be  said  that,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  child  anticipated  the  ordinary  term  of  gestation, 
while  with  the  latter  it  was  prolonged.  But  this  is  not  altogether 
a  fair  inference  where  the  signs  of  maturity  are  alike  complete  in 
each. 

Then  how  can  we  explain  the  occurrence  of  conception  when 
the  female  is  already  pregnant?  The  apparent  difficulties  in  the 
way,  are,  the  formation  of  the  deciduss  immediately  after  the  first 
impregnation,  which  line  entirely  the  mucous  surface  of  the  cav- 
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ty  of  the  Uteras,  a^^d  which  hermetically  seal  both  Fallopian  ori- 
ices ;  and  likewise  the  formation  of  the  cervical  plug,  which  pre- 
sents any  entrance  to  the  Uterus.  The  difficulties  are  really, 
only  seeming  in  my  opinion,  and  rest  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  second  conception  is  the  result  of  a  subsequent  co-habita- 
ion. 

The  theory  I  propose  as  the  rationalef  is  this  ;  that  the  sperm- 
;ells  enter  simultaneously  both  Fallopian  tubes.  That  in  one  of 
heae  they  encounter  a  mature  ovarian  germ  or  cell,  on  its  way  to 
Jie  Uterus.  This  conjugation  of  cells  is  impregnation,  and  the 
iidual  changes  follow  in  the  Uterus,  viz  :  excitement,  congestion, 
ihe  development  of  Uterine  villi  whkh  furnish  the  deciduae,  and 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  advancing  embryo.  In  the  other 
Pallopian  tube,  the  sperm-cetls  meet  with  no  germ-cell,  while  the 
LTterine  villi  close  the  Uterine  outlet  of  the  tubes,  preventing  the 
•eturn  or  escape  of  the  sperm-cells.  Here  they  are  imprisoned 
luring  tl^e  term  of  gestation  of  the  first  foBtus,  or  until  a  germ- 
;ell  is  matured  and  cast  off  by  that  Ovary,  which  encounters  the 
iperm,  ai^d  again,  a  second  impre^^nation  is  the  result,  followed  b}' 
^onceptiop.  If  then,  the  term  of  gestation  be  with  each  about 
;wo  hundred  and  eighty  days,  both  may  present  the  signs  charac- 
:eristic  of  maturity,  and  yet  one  may  succeed  the  birth  of  the 
>ther,  after  the  lapse  of  two,  three  or  even  four  months.  This 
explanation  may  be  objected  to,  oti  the  supposition  that  the  vital- 
ity of  the  sperm-cells  cannot  continue  so  long  under  those  circum- 
stances. The  kernel  of  wiieat,  which  contains  the  life  and  is  the 
seed,  will  grow  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years.  And  like- 
ft'ise  we  have  the  evidence  of  some  remarkable  examples,  in 
(\'hich  the  foetus  has  been  developed  within  the  abdomen  of  a 
:hild,  and  within  the  testes  also ;  and  there  are  other  instances, 
.vhich  sufficiently  illustrate  that  vitality  may  influence  matter 
under  very  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod of  time.  This,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  valid  objection  to  the 
:heory. 

This  rationale  assumes  that  pregnancy  does  not  put  a  stop 
Lo  the  development  of  germ-cells,  and  we  can  hardly  avoid  this 
conclusion,  when  it  is  so  fairly  maintained,  that  they  are  neces- 
iVLxy  to  establish  the  catamenia.  The  many  instances  of  regular 
pctum  of  the  catamenial  flow  during  pregnancy,  establishes  the 
Assumption,  while  its  cessation  generally  may  be  attributed  to 
other  causes  attending  pregnancy.  This  proposition  is  not 
now,  but  is  maintained  by  Prof.  Meigs,  and  other  standard  obstet- 
ric authors. 

Prof.  Davis  answered  other  objections  in  his  extemporaneous 
remarks,  which  were  somewhat  extended,  and  concluded  by  re- 
marking, that  although  his  explanation  and  theory  may  be  plain 
and  simple,  yet  he  believed  it  was  in  unison  with  the  latest  re- 
searches in  physiology,  and  that  the  time  spoken  o(  by  Dr. 
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Churchill,  when  a  satisfactory  explanation  would  be  given ,  has 
already  arrived.    If  any  writer  had  attempted  any  ezplanation 
of  this  subject,  it  had  not  as  yet  come  within  his  observation. 
Rochester^  May,  1652.  Trans.  Nat.  E.  AL  AssocUziion. 
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REPORT  ON  CHEMISTRY. 


BT   J.    W.  FAIKE,  1I.D. 


Mb.  Pabsident,  and  Geztuxmen  of  ^the  National  E.  M.  Asso- 
ciation :  It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  am  compelled  from  a  varie- 
ty of  circumstances,  to  be  absent  from  your  Convention.  I  have 
looked  forward  to  the  a-ssemblingof  that  body  with  much  inter^t 
and  anxiety.  To  it  we  look  to  be  informed  how,  with  the  great- 
est facility,  we  may  accomplish  the  great  Reformation  in  Medi- 
cine, which  we  have  but  just  commenced.  It  is  to  this  Conven- 
tion that  we  look  to  give  permanent  character  to  our  movement, 
and  wholesome  counsel  to  those  who  have  it  in  charge.  We  ex- 
pect this  Convention  not  only  to  give  counsel  and  character,  bnt 
to  discuss  the  great  and  intricate  problems  underlying  the  ad- 
vancement of  Medical  Science.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this 
Assembly  will  take  a  retrospective  survey  of  human  science. — 
They  may  even  pass  beyond  its  awful  limits,  guided  by  the  torch 
of  a  Buchanan,  and  a  Reichenbach,  and  may  aid  in  sculpturing 
out  from  rude  nature  those  mighty  truths  lying  nearer  to  the 
throne  of  the  great  /  Am,  Meanwhile,  less  powerful  minds  may 
amuse  themselves,  by  following  in  their  wake,  and  breaking  np 
for  minute  examination,  tiie  huge  cliffs  which  others  have  leu 
behind. 

I  am  in  hopes  tiiere  will  be  sufficient  interest  manifested  in  this 
Convention  to  retain  its  NatioTud  C/uiracier^  because  it  will  have 
a  more  extended  influence,  and  exert  a  greater  tendency  to  unite 
our  forces,  and  to  make  our  claims  as  Medical  Reformers  more 
justly  appreciated.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  at  the  pre- 
sent so  many  branches  of  the  Medical  Reform  movement,  as  each 
can  exert  but  a  limited  amount  of  the  inflaenoe  that  would  be 
brought  to  bear  by  any  united  body  of  Medical  Reformers.  Ec- 
lecticism has  for  its  motto,  ^'truth  and  progression ;''  and  I  appre- 
hend the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  Physopathic,  Hydropa- 
thic, and  Homeopathic  ranks  wil  lall  unite  as  co-laborers  with  us. 
Homeopathy  has  already  made  one  step  towards  this  union,  by 
embracing  the  resources  of  Hydropathy ;  and  but  a  single  step 
farther  will  bring  that  system  upon  the  same  platform  witii  Eclec- 
ticism. I  am  in  hopes  this  Convention  will  take  into  considera- 
tion the  great  importance  of  making  the  student  of  Eclectic  med- 
icine perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  various  resources  accessible 
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to  our  profession ;  and  that  our  Colleges  will  make  provisions  to 
supply  any  deficiency  of  the  kind  that  may  exist.  I  do  not  mean, 
to  establish  a  separate  chair  upon  each  of  these  isolated  subjects, 
but  that  the  lecturers  should  make  their  lectures  comprise  all  the 
peculiarities  of  each ;  and  we  need  not  in  the  least  fear  that  two 
g^at  truths  will  come  in  collision. 

The  Department  assigned  me  was  that  of  Chemistry.  When 
1  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  subject.  I  am  happy  to  find  my- 
?eff  associated  with  those  who  have  paid  very  particular  attention 
to  this  Department  of  Physical  Science. 

At  no  former  period  has  the  Science  of  Chemistry  received  such 
an  amount  of  attention  from  die  Medical  Profession,  as  at  the 
present.  When  we  take  a  survey  of  the  recent  discoveries  and 
improvements  in  this  Science,  we  can  but  admire  the  rapid  strides 
made  by  its  industrious  cultivators.  Among  the  more  recent  dis- 
coveries of  Chemistry,  we  find  those  made  by  M.  Dubree,  who 
observed  that  the  ores  of  tin  are  constantly  accompanied  by  fluo- 
ric orboracic  minerals,  and  found,  particularly  mica,  topaz,  tour- 
maline, &c.,  which  induced  him  to  believe  that  this  circumstance 
was  connected  in  some  way  with  the  formation  of  the  ores,  and 
that  the  tin  was  brought  into  its  beds  in  a  state  of  fluoride,  and 
there  underwent  a  double  deoxidation,  producing  the  oxide  of  tin, 
and  fluoric  minerals.  He  has  been  enabled  to  produce  oxide  of 
tin  artificially.  He  has  also  been  successful  in  producing  crystals 
of  oxide  of  titanium,  and  crystals  of  quartz. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  experiments  of  Despretz, 
and  his  mode  of  securing  the  most  powerful  heat,  by  bringing  to- 
gether the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  electric  current,  and  a  blow-pipe 
of  Carbureted  Hydrogen.  By  this  powerful  concentration  of 
heat,  hard  and  compact  magnesia  immediately  volatalizes  in  the 
form  of  white  vapor.  These  experiments  show  the  fusibility  of 
many  substances  which  had  never  been  fused  or  volatalized  be- 
fore. His  method  of  application  is  to  use  a  Galvanic  Battery 
equal  to  185  pairs ;  an  annular  lens  about  1  yard  in  diameter,  and 
a  blow-pipe  of  Carbureted  Hydrogen.  The  amount  of  heat 
thus  generated,  must  yet  be  made  subservient  to  some  valuable 
purposes. 

Another  important  item  is  the  discovery  of  the  Maumena,  of 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  sugar,  and  its  value  to  Physicians  in 
enabling  them  to  detect  its  presence  in  the  urine,  as  that  is  the 
only  prominent  symptom,  by  which  to  distinguish  Diabetes  from 
Diuresis.  The  action  of  the  chlorides  on  all  sugars  is  the  same. 
The  process  is  one  of  dehydration — leaving  a  brownish  black  pro- 
duct. To  make  this  test  convenient  to  the  Physician,  we  may 
take  a  piece  of  merino,  and  immerse  for  four  or  five  minutes  in  a 
solution  of  bi-chloride  of  tin.  Dry  the  merino,  and  cut  into 
strings,  and  by  dropping  one  drop  of  urine  on  this  test  cloth,  and 
holding  it  over  a  lamp,  clo?e,  for  a  minute  or  two,  if  there  is  sugar 
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in  the  urine,  a  dark  spot  will  appear.  This  test  is  not  only  ea^ 
and  convenient,  but  correct.  I  would  also  call  the  attention  cf 
the  convention  to  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Gasparin,  on  the  nc- 
tritious  and  medicinal  effects  of  coffee.  The  investigations  of 
Prof.  Gregory  on  the  effects  of  Chloroform,  and  its  impurities,  axe 
also  highly  important.  He  states  that  all  our  chloroform  contains 
a  chlorinated  oil ;  and  to  this  he  attributes  its  unpleasant  and 
often  dangerous  effects.  He  proposes  as  a  test  of  its  parity,  to 
add  a  small  portion  of  chloroform  to  an  equal  portion  of  pure 
sulphuric  acid,  and  if  this  oil  is  present,  it  will  color  the  acid  yel- 
low. Pure  chloroform  does  not  color  the  acid.  Mr.  Kemp  has  & 
very  easy  and  simple  method  of  purifying  chloroform,  by  agitating 
n  portion  with  half  its  bulk  of  sulphuric  acid;  then  by  peroxide 
of  maganesc,  the  purification  is  completed. 

It  would  be  well  for  our  Pharmaceutists  to  turn  their  attendee 
to  the  Call  Cedra,  a  medicine  used  very  extensively  by  the  native? 
of  Africa  and  India,  as  an  antidote  to  their  fevers.  It  appears  U 
be  a  Febrifuge;  and  it  is  stated  by  travellers  that  it  appears  to 
possess  great  power  in  controlling  the  fatal  diseases  of  that  cli- 
mate, which  are  mostly  of  an  intermittent  character.  This  trct 
is  indigenous  to  Gambia  and  the  low  lands  of  Cape  Verde,  and 
belongs  to  the  family  of  Meliaceas.  The  natives  take  the  bark  iz 
infusion,  and  bathe  in  the  same.  The  organic  principle  obtaineJ 
by  Caventou  was  a  solid  opaque  resinous  salt,  of  a  yellow  ap- 
pearance, a  green  fatty  matter,  a  red  and  yellow  coloring  matter 
sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  Potassium,  Phosphate  of  lime  and 
Ligneous  matter.  I  would  be  glad  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Convention  to  other  matters,  especially  to  the  chemical  properties 
and  Therapeutic  effects  of  many  of  our  indigenous  plants  and 
barks,  but  neither  time  nor  space  will  permit.  Before  clofrir.c 
this  subject,  I  must  state  my  hopes  that  all  of  our  Colleges  wil! 
adopt  the  Free  Medical  School  System.  I  am  sure  from  tbe  effect 
it  is  having  in  this  section,  it  will  more  than  treble  the  number  of 
students,  and  enable  all  to  become  more  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  profession,  before  ihey  commence  practice.  We  have  a  large 
number  of  young  men  of  the  first  order  of  intellect  just  com- 
mencing the  study  of  medicine,  and  expecting  to  take  the  advan* 
tage  of  the  Free  School  System.  The  progress  of  Eclecticism  in 
Northern  Ohio  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  triumphant;  and 
the  decline  of  the  Old  School  is  equally  marked. 

In  conclusion,  Gentlemen,  I  have  only  to  declare  my  belief  that 
if  our  future  course  is  marked  with  the  same  spirit  of  Radicalism 
Investigation  and  Progress,  which  have  characterized  our  cour^e^ 
the  victory  must  be  ours. 

Warren,  O.,  May,  1852.  Trans.  Nat.  E.  M.  Associaiian, 
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AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  AND  CAUSE  S  OF  VA- 
RIOUS  DISEASES  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 


B7  HORACE  T.   N.   BJBNEDICT,  M.  D. 


Mr.  Editor. — I  respectfully  ask  a  place  in  year  colamns  to  in- 
quire. Why  are  flux,  cholera,  cholera  morbus,  cholera  infantum, 
Jisentery  or  gray  flux,  and  other  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
more  prevalent  in  seasons  of  scarcity  of  fruits,  than  they  are  in 
prolific  fruit  seasons?  That  these  diseases  are  much  more  prev- 
alent, and  much  less  tractable,  in  unfruitful  than  fruitful  seasons, 
is  a  fact  corroborated  by  the  experience  of  every  observing  medi- 
cal practitioner;  and  to  ask  the  cause  of  this  prevalence  and  ob- 
stinacy is  the  object  of  the  present  inquiry. 

The  present  year  (1852)  produces  a  less  amount  of  fruit  in  cen- 
tral Indiana  than  any  season  within  the  last  ten  years,  nor  have 
ilvine  diseases  proved  more  obstinate  in  this  region  within  that 
time.  We  would  here  institue  the  inquiry;  Whence  do  the  va- 
rious fruits  derive  their  acidity?  Does  it  come  from  the  earth  by 
radical  absorption?  or  is  it  obtained  from  the  atmosphere  by  fo- 
Hal  absorption  ?  That  it  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  by  the 
absorption  of  the  leaves,  will  appear  from  the  efiects  produced 
by  Rafting.  Engraft  a  scion  from  a  sweet- apple  tree,  upon  a 
stem,  on  the  crab-tree,  and  the  fruit  of  the  engrafted  scion  will 
be  sweet,  while  the  fruit  on  the  surrounding  branches  will  be  ex- 
tremely acid;  yet  both  scions  draw  their  nourishment  by  the 
i^ame  roots,  and  the  sustaining  sap  is  conveyed  to  them  through 
the  same  pores.  Whence,  then, the  difierence  in  flavor?  It  evi- 
dently proceeds  from  folial  absorption,  as  the  venous  blood  is 
changed  in  the  lungs  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen. 

This  will  clearly  indicate,  that  the  atmosphere  must  contain 
the  acidity  requisite  for  giving  flavor  to  the  varieties  of  fruits ; 
and,  when  from  any  cause  finiits  fail,  this  surplus  acidity  remains 
for  inhalation  and  absorption.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
miasmata  of  fenny  regions.  So  long  as  the  forest  remains  un- 
disturbed in  its  original  majesty,  the  miasm  remains  innoxious ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  axe-man's  blows  lay  low  the  stately  growth, 
and  the  fervid  rays  of  a  summer's  sun  are  permitted  to  fall  upon 
the  bosom  of  mother  earth,  so  soon  do  the  inhabitants  begin  to 
pufTer  the  consequences  of  the  inhalation  and  cutaneous  absorp- 
tion of  miasmata;  and  fevers,  agues,  and  periodic  diseases  of 
various  kinds  prevail. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  scarcity  of  fruits  prevails,  the  super- 
abundant acid  remains  unabsorbed,  by  its  natural  absorbent,  and 
is  ready  to  be  inhaled  and  absorbed  into  the  human  system,  pro- 
ducing functional  derangement  in  biliary  secretion,  and  in  the 
whole  alimentary  canal,  carrying  ofi*  by  its  acrid  pugency,  the 
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mucotUB  covering,  so  kindly  furnished  by  the  Creator  to  shield  the 
inteetinal  blood  vessels  n*om  the  action  of  acrid  and '  irritating 
matter,  thus  causing  sanguineous,  purulent  discharges ;  and  not 
unfrequently  causing  irritation  of  the  primsB  vise,  producing  dis- 
tressing and  almost  uncontrollable  emesis.  And  here  I  heg  leave 
to  suggest  another  thought  in  confirmation  of  my  views  in  this 
matter.  In  seasons  of  great  scarcity  of  fruits,  especially  of  peach- 
es, those  that  grow  are  scarcely  worth  anything,  in  consequence 
of  excess  of  acids  producing  an  exudation  of  a  gummy  sub- 
stance from  the  fruit,  and  a  peculiar  curly  and  diseased  appear- 
ance in  the  leaves,  dependant,  ho  doubt,  upon  the  excess  of  acid 
absorbed  by  the  leaves  from  the  atmosphere. 

Here,  we  have  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  originating  cause  of 
the  diseases  under  consideration.  An  opponent  may  contend, 
that,  in  a  fruitful  year,  we  receive  much  more  acid  into  the  sys- 
tem, by  feeding  on  fruit,  than  can  be  absorbed  and  inhaled  from 
the  atmosphere, — this  I  readily  admit.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  acid  received  mto  the  sys- 
tem, but  the  manner  of  its  reception,  which  is  the  cause  of  mi:*- 
chief. 

Milk  is,  perhaps,  the  most  general  sustainer  of  life,  of  all  the 
food  which  Providence  has  provided  j — yet  milk,  injected  into  the 
venal  cavities,  is  almost  as  virulent  a  poison  as  the  venom  of  the 
copperhead  or  rattlesnake.  So,  while  the  acid  of  ripe  fruit  may 
act  as  a  palliative  to  several  peculiarities  of  intestinal  derange- 
ment, the  absorption  of  atmospherical  acid  may  be  the  cause  of 
that  derangement.  It  is  well  known  that  gastric  acid  is  one  oi 
the  concomitants  of  dyspepsia, — yet  the  celebrated  Dr.  Dixon  of 
London,  in  his  Chrono-Thermal  system  of  practice,  recommends 
hydrocianic  acid,  as  one  of  the  mo^t  efficient  remedies.  Nor  do 
our  Allopathic  friends  fail  to  recommend  nitiic  and  vitriolic  acid? 
as  a  remedy  in  this  protean  disease.  These  are  mentioned  to  show 
that  the  eflects  of  acids  differ  materially,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent manners  of  their  administration ;  and  that  the  fact,  that  we 
receive  into  the  system  more  acid  in  fruit  years,  than  is  absorbed 
in  unfruitful  seasons,  is  no  argument  against  my  theory  of  the 
acidulous  production  of  the  diseases  under  consideration. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  my  views  of  the  cause  of  the^e 
diseases  may  be  found  in  the  facts  developed,  concerning  the  ef- 
fect of  sofl,  or  unaciduJatcd  waters  on  cholera.  It  is  now,  I  believe, 
admitted  by  all,  that  rain  water,  distilled  water,  and  what  is,  in 
common  parlance,  called  soft,  or  freestone  water,  are  prophjlac- 
tics  in  cholera, — in  other  words,  that  cholera  does  not  show  itself 
in  freestone  regions ;  and,  in  the  regions  of  acidulated  or  kani 
vyaier,  those  who  use  rain  water,  either  wholly  escape  the  scourge, 
or  have,  comparatively,  slight  attacks. 

Believing  my  iA^or^  fully  established  by  the  preceding  facts  and 
arguments,  I  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  practice.    And  here. 
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perhaps,  I  shall  do  well  simply  to  state^  my  own  practice, — not 
having  lost  a  case  of  flux  within  the  last  seventeen  years,  while 
in  cholera,  cholera  infant  m,  &c.,  I  have  shared  in  losses  with 
surroanding  practitioaers.  One  great  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
life  by  cholera  infantum  is,  that  parents  are  generally  tardy 
in  calling  in  medical  aid,  supposing  the  incipient  stage  to  be  only 
^^a  little  coldy^  which  will  soon  work  off,  and  the  doctor's  fees  be 
saved. 

My  practice,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  was  the  following : 
Take  good  French  or  Spanish  brandy,  sweetened  with  refined  su- 
gar, and  burn  until  the  name  becomes  weak ; — when  extinguished, 
give  to  an  adult  from  two  three  teaspoonful  of  a  powder  formed 
by  combining  equal  quantities,  by  measure,  of  calcined  magne- 
sia and  tannin.  Continue  this  as  often  as  the  case  may  require, 
until  the  discharges  are  sensibly  diminished;  then,  instead  of  the 
foregoing  powder,  use  a  tea-spoonful  of  a  powder  formed  by  com- 
bining equal  quantities  of  charred  rhubarb  and  calcined  magne- 
sia. Continue  this  at  such  intervals  as  the  urgency  of  the  case 
requires,  until  there  is  a  sensible  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the 
alvine  discharges,  and  quite  a  perceptible  change  in  the  color  of 
the  faecal  matter.  Then  discontinue  the  latter  powders,  and  use 
the  former  ones,  in  doses  proportioned  to  the  state  of  the  case, 
until  the  cure  is  completed.  Injections  of  strong  tea  of  black- 
berry root  or  dewberry  root  with  flour  of  slippery  elm  and  char- 
coal should  be  frequently  used  through  the  whole  progress  of  the 
disease. 

Within  the  last  six  yearfi,  I  have  used  "Benedict's  cholera  mix- 
ture," instead  of  the  burnt  brandy,  with  excellent  success.  This 
remedy  is  formed  by  combining  a  strong  decoction  of  spotted  ge- 
ranium, dewberry  roots,  witchhazel  leaves,  and  redbud  roots, 
with  loaf  sugar,  French  brandy,  compound  tincture  of  myrrh, 
and  sugar-house  molarses.  This  combination  is  the  efficient 
remedy,  in  bowel  complaints,  that  I  have  ever  used.  A  table- 
spoonful  of  this  mixture,  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  first  men- 
tioned powders,  rarely,  very  rarely  fails  to  perform  a  radical  cure, 
when  taken  in  the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease.  Opiates  should 
be  resolutely  avoided,  in  every  stage  of  this  disease,  except  when 
the  nervous  irritability  has  become  so  great  as  to  prevent  the 
salutary  action  of  antacid-astiingents ;  and  then  they  should  be 
administered  with  a  careful  and  a  sparing  hand. 

If  the  preceding  theory  is  true,  what  shall  we  say  of  those  phy- 
sicians who  administer  irritating  drugs,  first,  last,  midst,  and  con- 
tinually,— thus  rendering  an  already  irritated  surface  more  irri- 
table, until  exhausted  nature  yields,  and  death  closes  the  scene  ? 
What  can  we  say,  but  "Father  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do  ?" 

I  am  happy  to  inform  the  friends  of  medical  reform,  that  the 
course  is  steadily  onward,  though  the  velocity  is  not  so  great  as 
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oar  sanguine  wishes  would  desire.    We  need  young  and  qualified 
practitioners  in  this  vicinity,  and  hope  that  some  of  your  young 
graduates  will  leave  the  frigid  North,  and  come  to  these  more 
sunny  climes,  to  aid  us  in  rolling  on  the  car  of  medical  truth. 
Bhomingiony  Ind.^  Aug,  SI,  1852. 


♦  i» 


REMARKS  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE   SUPPURA- 
TIVE STAGE  OF  BURNS  BY  UNGUENTUM  GALLiE. 

The  large  ulcers  remaining  after  very  severe,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, extensive  burns,  frequently  prove  tiresome  and  difficult 
to  heal ;  but  I  think  they  are  often  more  so  than  they  need  be 
from  the  application  of  unguents,  &c.,  not  calculated  to  work  a 
speedy  cure,  as  the  more  rapid  the  cures  the  less  likelihood  ia 
there  of  there  remaining  unsightly  and  hideous  cicatrices,  and 
other  malformations  witnessed  occasionally  after  these  accidents. 
I  have  seen  very  many  of  these  cases  of  severe  bums  in  colliery 
practice,  produced  by  the  explosion  of  gases  in  coal  mines,  and 
every  practitioner  acquainted  with  like  cases  knows  bow  exten- 
sive Ihey  sometimes  and  most  frequently  are,  and  ulcers  are  net 
uncommonly  resulting  of  even  square  feet  in  size,  and  I  have 
seen  the  whole  surface  of  the  back  completely  denuded,  and  a 
large  suppurating  surface  remaining;  and  I  have  seen  it  heal 
wilhout  the  least  cicatrix  whatever  by  the  remedy  1  wish  to  draw 
your  attention  to.  I  put  no  faith  whatever  in  the  apjplication  of 
unguents  containing  preparations  of  chalk,  zinc,  magnesia,  cala- 
mine, &c.  I  think  the  principle  of  their  application  wrong.  The 
best  remedy  after  the  suppurative  stage  is  tnoroughly  established 
is  an  ointment  made  of  Pulvis  Galla3,  dr.  j.;  adips,  oz.  j.  With 
this  the  formation  of  new  skin  takes  place  rapidly,  and  ulcers  of 
veiy  large  size  I  have  seen  quite  healed  in  a  few  days.  I  an 
not  prepared  to  explain  in  what  way  this  application  succeeds 
so  well,  but  I  mention  the  fact,  that  others  may  adopt  it,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  it  will  never  be  laid  aside  for  another  remedy  at 
the  particular  juncture  for  which  it  is  recommended.  No  doubt 
it  has  a  chemical  action  upon  the  secretion  of  the  granulation?, 
which  leads  to  so  speedy  a  formation  of  new  skin.  I  have  al?o 
Uicd  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  with  similar  results ;  but  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  I  prefer  the  gall  ointment  alluded  to  above.  Particular 
care  should  be  taken  in  not  using  powdered  galls  tliat  look  full 
of  black  specks.  That  I  think,  is  adulterated  with  pepper,  as  it 
proves  too  stimulating ;  but  if  pure,  it  is  cooling  and  agreeable, 
and  in  every  case,  (and  1  have  seen  it  applied  in  hundred?.)  I 
have  realized  a  happy  result. — Provincial  Medical  and  Siirpcal 
Journal, 


ON  THBTREATilBNT  <)P  VAlllX.    '     '         '' 

The  frequent  co-cxbtetice?  t^  a  roficose  state  of  the  veins  of 
the  limbwfthtlWers  on  lihc  tegr,'iind  the  gucater  difficulty  of  effect- 
ing' theil*  jiermanent  cure 'when  thus  complicated/  have  led 
turgeoBS  toregard  variic  as^  a  diytihcl  causfe  of  the  peculiar  in- 
tracitabiiity  manlftstdd  bythe^e  case^,  ahd' to 'describe  Uiem  ji3  a 
diBtUBWJtfefaWBV^uilderthenaMe  of  ?*  Varicose  Mcers."  ' 

Althougk  tiot^disJ>osed^td  go  60  far  a^  Mt*.  Skey^  who  doubts 
whether  a  varicose  enlargement  of  the  veins  offers  any  impedi- 
meihl  to  the  cirbnlatioil  in  the  capillaries,  and  calls  in  question 
the  inftuenbe  of  this  eomplication  tipbn  iilcfers  of  the  leg,  inas- 
much as  '^ulcei^s  frequently  exist  without  variix,  and  varix  without 
ulcer,  dnd  bdfji  these  forms  of  disease '  oecur  more  frequently 
alone  than  do  tfaiet^o  conjoihtly,"  it  seems  to  me  incorrect  to  look 
uponjlt  as  a  distinct  source  of  intractabili^^  aiid  I  have  spoken 
of  it,  aco0lMlinglyj  ats  simply  an  Aggravation  of  the  ordinary' 
cause  o£  that  indole&t^e  whichi  characterises  ulcers  in  this  locality 
— ^tbat  ia  to«  bb^^  an  inlpedimUrtt  t6  free  circulation  in,  the  capiilla- 
riea,  aridfaig  from  th0  gravltatioh  of  the  blood  in  the  Veins,  dutring 
the  dependent  posture  of  the  limb. 

As  a  malady  whloh  oertalnly  contributes  to  the  refractory  ns^- 
ture  of  theie  cases,  and  materially  affects  the  permanetice  of  the 
cure,-^and  whioh,  indapend^ntly  of  its  bearing  upon  ulcers, 
proves  a  sonree  of  Qottsdderablie  inconvenience,  not  unattended 
with  danger,*  on  account  of  tKe  hafcthoi'rhage  occasionally  result- 
ing front  iV^vffriK  has-  at  all.  times  attracted  much  of  the  sur- 
ge^B  notlto,*  and  various  ^operations  have  been  suggested  for  its 
removal.  . 

Thiii  .hasibeen  attempted  by  the  ligatuire  of  th6  vena  saphena, 
or  any  other  venous  trunk;  by  incisions  in  the  longitudinal 
direction  of  the  elilttfged  vein,  and  filling  the  wound  with  chdrpk, 
to  produce,  suppuration,  and  its  entire  obliteration,  practised  by 
Richerand,  at  the  Hopital  St.  Louis ;  and  by  simple  division  of 
the  trunk,  or  of  several  branches,  of  varicose  vein;  all  of  which 
proceedings  are  attended  by  more  or  less  risk  of  phlebitis,  and  in- 
flammation of  the  cellular  tissue. 

With  the  view  of  diminishing  this  danger  as  nracfa  as  possible, 
Sir  B.  Brodie,  some  years  ago,  proposed  the  subentaneons  divi- 
sionof  the  venous  trank,  by  means  of  a  narrow  bistoury,  the 
blade  of  whii^  could  be  passed  between  the  vein  and  the  skin, 
by  a  mere  puncture  of  the  latter;  then,  by  turning  its  edge 
'towards  the  vein,  and  raising  the  handle,  seotion  is  acooia- 
plished  as  the  bleide  is  withdrawn. 

His  subsequent  experience,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
strengthened  Bir  B.  Brodie's  confidence  even  in  tnis  cautious 
rnode  of  operating;  since,  in  his  Lectures  on  Pathology  and 
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Surgery,  pubKshed  in  1846,  when  speaking  of  the  ligature  and 
division  of  veins,  he  discountenances  all  dangerous  operations 
for  the  relief  of  varix,  and  expresses  great  doubt  of  the  perma- 
nency of  the  cure  by  either  of  these  methods. 

Messrs.  Velpeau*  and  Jobert  have  advocated  the  treatment  of 
varix  by  the  insertion  of  pins  transversely  behind  the  y&m, 
which  are  then  closed  by  twisting  a  thread  round  the  head  and 
point  of  the  pin,  as  in  forming  the  twbted  suture.  Dr.  Fricke, 
of  Hamburg,  simplified  this  practice  by  merely  transfixing  the 
venous  trunk,  and  leaving  the  pin  in  the  vein,  to  excite  adhesive 
inflammation. 

M.  Davatf  plunged  the  pin  into  tlie  middle  of  the  vein  carried 
the  point  longitudinally  benind  it,  and  brought  it  out  lower  down, 
thus  transfixing  the  coats  of  the  vein  twice :  a  thread  was  then 
coiled  round  the  head  and  point  of  the  pin  as  in  the  twisted  suture. 

M.  Mayor,  of  Lausanne,  adopted  the  principle  of  Flicked 
operation ;  but  instead  of  using  a  single  pin,  traversed  the  vein 
with  a  number  of  threads,  passing  as  many  as  possible  through 
each  varix.  He  acknowledges  that,  although  he  effected  some 
cures  by  this  proceeding,  his  success  was  by  no  means  so  stnkisg 
as  he  had  been  led  to  anticipate  from  the  perusal  of  &e  mono- 
graph of  M.  Davat  on  the  subject. 

In  the  "Archives  Generales,"  for  May  and  June,  18394;  M. 
Bonnet,  first  surgeon  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Lyons,  has  given  t 
comparative  view  of  the  merits  of  the  treatment  by  pins,  by 
caustic  potass,  and  by  the  combination  of  these  means. 

M.  Bonnet  found  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases  treated  by  pins. 
when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  ultimate  result,  the 
obliteration  was  not  permanent.  Relapses  occurred  after  a  Imger 
or  shorter  period,  (from  two  to  six  months,)  even  where  the  veins 
had  been  most  acutely  inflamed,  and  when  the  cure  appeared 
to  be  complete. 

M.  Bonnet  afterwards  tried  a  combination  of  the  treatment  b; 
pins  and  that  by  caustic,  introducing  pins  at  intervaJs,  and  cau- 
terizing between  them ;  but  finding  ^is  method  too  complex,  and 
the  obliteration  by  caustic  more  permanent  than  that  by  the  pins, 
he  abandoned  the  latter  altogether,  and  employed  the  caustic 
alone. 


*  In  reply  to  those  who  contend  that  varix  is  not  a  disease  sufficiently  B€noQ> 
or  dangerous  to  justify  a  recourse  to  operations  which  entail  any  amouc:  -i 
risk,  M.  Velpeau  affirms  that  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  danger  never  occiir« 
from  varix  ;  and  he  proceeds  to  cite  numerous  instances  on  record,  and  from  his 
own  experience,  in  which  death  ensued  from  the  rupture  of  varicose  tumof^.— 
Miedecine  Operatoire,  Des  Varices. 

f  Sur  le  Traitement  Curatif  des  Varices.     1836. 

B  rit.  and  For.  Medical  Review,  vol.  ix.  1840 ;  where  the  reader  wil]  tz^ 
X  ailed  notice  of  this  Memoire. 
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« 

The  rales  laid  down  by  M.  Bonnet  for  the  treatment  of  varix 
by  the  caastic  potass  are : — 

1 .  It  is  necessary  to  apply  several  morsels  in  the  coarse  of 
the  vein,  and  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  inches  from  each  other. 

2.  The  potass  should  only  be  applied  to  the  veins  at  such  points 
as  they  correspond  to  the  muscle.  Other  situations  are  unfavor- 
able to  cicatrization,  and  if  cicatrization  takcd  place,  the  uiccr:s 
are  readily  renewed. 

3.  It  is  necessary  to  apply  the  caustic  at  least  twice,  in  order 
to  reach  the  vein. 

The  superiority  of  diis  treatment  consists,  first,  in  the  perma- 
neHce  of  the  cure;  perfect  obliteration  having  been  produced  in 
fourteen  cases.  Iri  one  of  these,  no  relapse  hod  occurred  at  the 
end  of  fourteen  months;  in  another,  alter  several  years.  Also, 
in  the  circumstance  that  it  does  not  expose  the  patient  to  the 
risk  of  phlebitis;  cauterization  liniitiiig  aH  in  (laminations  which 
are  disposed  to  extend;  and,  thirdly,  the  revulsion  caused  by  the 
artificial  ulcer  haptens  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers  on  the  leg  which 
existed  previously. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  veins  being  opened  by  the  caustic  po- 
tass, its  application  renders  hemdrrhage  probable;  but  this  may 
be  easily  avoided  by  rest,  or  restrained  by  a  bandage,  if  it  should 
occur.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  for  a  month, 
this  time  being  required  for  the  separation  of  the  eschars,  and 
for  the  cessati«a  of  the  pain  which  remains  for  Pome  time  after- 
wards in  the  deep  ulcerations.  And,  linally,  these  ulcerations 
are  very  slow  in  cicatrizing". 

The  cases  in  which  ^1.  Bonnet  thinks  the  cu2*e  should  be  at- 
teoil^ed,  are — 

1.  Whenever  varices  ulcerate,  and  give  rise  to  hemorrhage; 
and 

2.  When  they  exist  with  ulcers  so  extensive  as  to  require  rest 
of  six  weeks,  two  months,  or  upwards. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  by  causlic,  or  by  any  other  means, 
when  both  the  saphena  veins  are  dilated.  The  obliteration  of  one 
will  produce  a  greater  dilatation  of  the  other ;  or  varices  ot  other 
veins,  scarcely  visible  before,  will  become  more  voluminous. 

Advanced  ago,  and  thickness  of  the  coats  of  the  veins,  suffi- 
cient to  render  their  approximation  difiicult,  even  with  the  pres- 
sure of  the  finger,  are  likewise  circumstances  which  militate 
against  the  probability  of  success  by  caustic  potass. 

Mr.  Skey*  has  brought  forward  evidence  in  favor  of  the  treat- 
ment by  caustic,  but  proposes  to  accomplish  the  obliteration  of  the 
veins  by  numerous  very  small  eschars  ciTccted  over  each  varix, 

^Medical  Gazette  for  Aug.  1846.     Con.iniiiiications  on  the  same  subject, 
by  Mr.  Clay,  of  Manchester,  appeared  in  tho  Lancet  for  Aug.  1840,  and  May„ 
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by  means  of  the  Pate  de  Vienne,  a  coinpound  of  nearfy  equal 
parts  of  caueitic  potass  and  quicklime,  formed  into  a  paste  bt 
alcohol.  Mr.  Skey  has  employed  this  method  succesgfuUy  is 
between  thirty  and  forty  eases;  he  acknowledges,  however, that 
efmall  as  were  the  eschars  practised  by  him,  very  tedious  ulcers 
sometimes  resulted,  from  them,  requiring  three  or  foarmonlblcf 
their  cure. 

Since  the  possibility  of  coagulating  the  blood  circulating  in 
an  aneurirsmai  sac,  by  the  medium  of  galvanism,  has  been  estflb- 
lished,  the  same  principle  has  been  extended,  by  Italian  surgeons, 
to  the  cure  of  this  disease  of  the  vascular  system. 

The  earliest  recorded  instance  of  this  treatment  appeared  in 
the  "  Gazzetta  Medica  di  Milano,"  for  August,  1846.*  Tk  BB^ 
cess  which  had  attended  the  treatment  of  aneurism  at  Milan  and 
other  Italian  towns,  by  galvano-puncture,  induced  Bertani  to 
make  trial  of  it  in  varix. 

The  first  operation,  upon  a  very  a^fravated  case  of  the  dis- 
ease, entirely  realised  his  expectations,  and  produced  firm  coag- 
ula  in  those  veins  to  which  the  needles  were  applied;  bat  as  the 
patient  quitted  the  hospital  without  giving  M.  Bertani  an  oppor- 
tunity of  completing  the  cure,  I  shall  pass  on  to  a  case  reported 
by  M.  Milani,  of  Varese. 

A  miller,  in  good  health,  was  received  into  the  hospital  at  Va- 
rese with  considerable  enlargement  of  the  trunk  of  the  venasa- 
phena  above  the  knee,  and  ten  knotty  dilatations,  varving  is 
bulk  from  the  size  of  a  bean  to  that  of  a  nut,  below  the  bee. 
The  pain  and  weakness  of  the  limb  were  so  great  that  he  bad 
been  obliged  to  give  up  his  occupation. 

August  8,  1846.  M.  Milani,  having  bandaged  the  leg  akore 
and  below  the  spot  chosen  for  the  operation,  inserted  tvvo  steel 
needles  into  one  of  the  dilated  knots,  and  brought  them  into  com- 
munication by  means  of  copper  wires,  silvered,  with  the  two  poles 
of  a  voltaic  battery  of  twenty-six  pair  of  plates,  two  and  a-half 
inches  in  diameter.  At  first  the  patient  suffered  a  slight  shock: 
afterwards,  merely  a  sensation  of  burning.  The  needles  Trere 
lelt  in  the  vein  for  twelve  minutes,  when  a  hard  clot  had  formd 
around  that  in  communication  with  the  zinc  or  negative  pole. 
Cold  water  and  vinegar  were  applied  to  the  part. 

August  4.  Needles  were  introduced  into  the  saphena  abore 
the  knee,  and  into  the  varicose  enlargements  below.  A  batteiy 
of  twenty-six  pair  of  plates  was  connected  with  the  uppeJ 
needles,  (Dr  Milani  tried  one  of  thirty-one  plates,  but  the  patient 
could  not  bear  it;)  another  of  twenty- four  plates,  with  the  needle? 
inserted  below  the  knee.  Hard  clots  were  produced  in  the  vein* 
of  the  leg  and  in  the  saphena,  blocking  up  the  latter  for  tivo  or 
three  inches. 


^Noticed  in  Dr.  Ranking's  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  t. 
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Subsequent  operations  upon  the  remaining  varices  proved 
equally  successful.  In  one  instance  the  needles  were  inserted 
eacdi  in  a  separate  dilatation;  in  eight  minutes  a  coagulum 
had  formed  round  the  negative  needle  while  the  bloodcontinued 
Uuid  round  that  connected  with  the  positive  pole;  the  needles 
were  reversed,  and,  in  seven  minutes,  the  blood  which  had 
remained  fluid  was  converted  into  a  firm  clot  The  needle  in 
connection  with  the  copper  pole  of  the  battery  had  become  ox- 
idised in  this  experiment ;  in  all  the  previous  insertions,  that  in'^ 
commanication  with  the  zinc  had  alone  suffered. 

In  ten  days,  all  the  varicose  dilatations  had  disrppeared.  Al- 
though the  points  of  the  two  needles  were  never  in  contact,  and 
they  were  covered  with  a  varnish  of  gum  lac  which  left  only  their 
points  bare,  a  slight  areola  of  cauterization  had  taken  place 
round  each  puncture,  the  extent  of  which  was  greater  round  the 
negative  pole. 

In  a  second  patient,  still  under  treatment,  a  tumor  a&  large  as 
a  goose's  eg^  near  the  internal  malleolus  of  the  lefl  leg  filled 
ivith  ooagula  under  two  applications,  and  diminished  two-thirds 
in  volume. 

From  the  "Bulletino  delle  Scienze  Mediche,"  for  December 
1846,  the  following  observation  by  M.  Gamberini,  is  extracted, 
and  piiblished  in  the  "Gazette  Medicale,"  for  July  10,  1847.  It 
ia  interesting,  as  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  covering  the  nee- 
dles with  some  isolating  varnish,  in  order  to  diminish  the  vio- 
lence of  their  action  upon  the  perforated  integument,  and  the 
inconvenient  degree  of  oxidation  to  which  their  points,  depriv- 
ed of  protection,  are  liable. 

The  case  was  one  of  long-existing  varices  in  the  left  leg,  which 
rendered  walking  difficult. 

November  24.  After  applying  a  bandage  to  arrest  the  circu- 
lation in  the  veins,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  venesection,  four 
steel  needles  (not  coated  by  varnish)  were  plunged  crosswise  into 
the  chief  varicose  trunk,  eare  being  taken  to  prevent  their  points 
meeting.  Communication  was  established  between  two  of  the 
needles  and  the  poles  of  a  battery  of  twenty-four  pair  of  plates, 
two  inches  in  diameter.  The  pain  was  so  severe  that  it  became 
necessary  to  eu;5pend  the  process.  On  making  a  second  trial,  the 
pain  was  less  severe,  and  the  operation  proceeded.  Round  the 
needle  in  connection  with  the  negative  pole  a  pale  yellow  are- 
ola rapidly  appeared,  changing  soon  into  a  vesication,  which  burst 
before  the  needle  was  withdrawn.  M.  Gamberini  attempted  to 
attach  the  two  other  needles  to  the  poles  of  a  second  battery:  but 
so  much  pain  was  caused  by  it,  that  he  was  obliged  to  de:>ist. — 
Coa^ula  having  formed,  the  positive  needle  was  withdrawn  with- 
out diificulty;  but  considerable  force  was  required  to  bring  away 
that  in  connection  with  the  negative  pole,  and  a  few  drops  of 
black  i)lood  flowed  from  the  orifice  left  by  it;  the  point  of  the  nee- 
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die  was  found  to  be  completely  destroyed  by  oxidation.  The  op- 
eration was  followed  by  slight  fever,  and  the  next  morning  the 
puncture  was  converted  into  a  small  ulcer.  The  vein  acted  upon 
was  entirely  obliterated. 

M.  Gamherini  afterwards  operated  on  the  remaining  varices, 
employing  first  five,  then  thirteen  pair  of  plates ;  they  occastoned 
no  pain,  merely  a  sensation  of  weight.  In  twenty-fiive  minuter 
the  cavities  were  obliterated,  and  no  reaction  whatever  foUowed. 

Numerous  oiher  successful  examples  of  the  treatment  of  varix 
by  galvano-puncture  occur  in  various  Italian  journals  for  the  last 
months  of  1846,  and  the  beginning  of  tbe  year  1647,  and  none  of 
them  attended  by  phlebitis,  or  any  of  the  evils  so  often  accom* 
panying  the  ligature  or  section  of  varicose  trunks.  Whether  the 
cure  is  more  permanent  than  by  odier  modes  of  obllteraion,  re- 
mains stiH  to  be  established,  since  no  direct  evidence  has  yet  been 
adduced  upon  this  point.  In  the  ''  Annali  Universali  di  Medici- 
na,"  for  January,  1847,  are  a  series  of  conclusions,  arrived  at  by 
a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  general  efiects  of  galvano-punc- 
ture,  proposed  by  Dr.  Calderini,  from  which  I  select  tbe  following, 
bearing  upon  this  subject. 

Galvanism  is  a  mode  of  producing  a  solid  obstmctiBg  clot  widi- 
out  cauterization  of  the  arterial  (or  venous)  tunic,  and  without 
producing  any  secondary  efiects  on  the  system,  if  we  operate  by  a 
continued  current.  Dr.  Restelli  prefers  a  pile  of  many  pairs  of 
email  plates ;  the  coagulating  power  is  thus  increased,  whilst  tb^ 
quantity  of  caloric  evolved  is  diminished.  The  same  gentleman 
also  insists  upon  the  poles  not  being  reversed,  (as  practised  by 
M.  Milani,)  since  he  aigues,  if  the  clot  be  formed  by  the  acid  dis- 
engugeci  at  the  negative  pole,  the  alkali,  afterwards  set  free  bv 
the  positive  needle,  may  re-dissolve  it.  M.  Restelli  farther  re- 
commends tbe  needle  in  correspondence  \rith  the  negative  pole 
to  be  introduced  in  direct  opposition  to  the  blood's  current,  as  its 
(low  will  thus  be  checked,  and  coagulation  accomplished  more 
speedily.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  the  greater  violence  of  the  ef- 
fects produced  in  M.  Gamberini's  first  attempt,  by  a  larger  vol- 
ume of  galvanic  influence,  and  the  gentle  but  sure  action  of  the 
smaller  battery  in  his  subsequent  operations,  appear  to  indicate 
that  the  slower  coagulation  of  the  blood,  by  the  exertion  of  a 
lower  degree  of  galvanic  power,  will  prove  equally  efficient,  and 
be  attended  by  much  less  irritation  and  inconvenience. 

The  greater  or  less  degree  of  danger  attending  operations 
upon  varicose  veins  by  the  knife  and  by  ligature, — of  which  latter 
proceeding  the  employment  of  needles  and  the  twisted  suture  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  modification, — and  the  probability,  I  mi^ht 
almost  say  the  certainty,  of  the  return  of  the  disease  when  thru 
treated,  must  alone  be  sufficient  grounds  for  abandoning  alto- 
gether these  modes  of  attempting  the  cure  of  varix. 

The  smaller  amount  of  risk  which  appears  to  be  incnned  and 
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the  greater  durability  of  the  cure,  under  the  treatment  by  caustic, 
especially  the  milder  application  of  this  remedy,  advocated  by 
Mr.  Skey  and  others,  would  ensure  it  the  preference,  notwith- 
standing the  inconveniences  following  its  use,  were  it  not  for  the 
promise  of  an  equal  measure  of  success  without  the  drawbacks 
attending  it,  held  out  by  the  adaptation  of  galvano-puncture  to 
the  treatment  of  this  malady.  The  fact  of  the  perfect  obliter- 
ation of  the  venous  trunks  by  this  influence  cannot  be  question- 
ed :  the  pain  produced  by  it,  when  properly  regulated,  is  as  slight 
as  that  occasioned  by  the  application  of  the  pate  de  Vienne ; 
the  risk  of  inflammation  does  not  appear  to  be  greater,  the  time 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  cure  very  much  shorter,  than 
that  by  caustic ;  and  those  sequelae  of  the  latter  mode  of  treat- 
ment— ^the  creation  of  artificial  ulcers,  which  often  prove  extreme- 
ly obstinate — are  avoided  altogether,  in  short,  the  only  thing 
which  seems  wanting  to  establish  the  superiority  of  galvano-punc- 
ture over  all  other  methods  of  treating  variz,  is  satis&ctory  proof 
of  the  permanence  of  the  efiects  produced  by  it. 


^  ♦■ 


ON  GELSEMINUM  SEiMPERVIRENS  OR  YELLOW  JAS- 

AMIN. 


BY  WILUAM  PROCTOR,  JR. 


Considerable  attention  has  recently  been  turned  to  the  Yellow 
Jassamin  of  our  Southern  States,  from  the  accidental  discovery 
of  certain  remarkable  effects  produced  by  it  when  taken  Inter- 
ually.  A  planter  of  Mississippi  having  suffered  much  from  a 
tedious  attack  of  bilious  fever,  which  resisted  the  usual  medicines 
emploj^ed  in  such  cases,  requested  one  of  his  servants  to  obtain 
from  the  garden  a  certain  root,  from  which  he  intended  to  pre- 
pare an  infusion  for  drinking.  By  mistake,  the  person  sent  col- 
lected a  different  root,  and  administered  the  tea  to  his  master, 
who,  soon  after  taking  it,  was  seized  with  a  complete  loss  of 
muscular  power,  being,  in  fact,  so  completely  prostrated  as  to  be 
unable  to  move  a  limb  or  to  raise  the  eye-lids,  yet  he  could  hear 
and  could  appreciate  what  was  occurring  around  him. 

AAer  some  hours,  during  which  his  friends  were  watching  him 
with  much  anxiety  and  little  hope,  he  gradually  recovered  his 
muscular  control,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  fever  had 
left  him.  Having  ascertained  from  his  servant  what  plant  he 
had  collected,  he  subsequently  employed  it  successfully  on  his 
own  plantation  as  well  as  among  his  neighbors.  The  history 
becoming  known  to  a  qu€tckish  physician,  he  prepared  from 
it  a  nostrum  called  the    "Electrical  Febrifuge,*'  in  which  it 


0»s  Q4m9i9m¥.^jSmjm^UenS}  [DecedAi^, 

Bptaoj',  por. iu  ttv^  rfiof Dt  ecUjtion  of  the:  United  StelM  Dfitpen- 
e^tQry,,jii|d  .g»  fe^  ;ftppeai»8  to  iave;bfeeB  iksoj  chiefiy  by  the 
"  fcleptic ''  pr&Qtitio&eiirfB  of  Cmpiuna^raiid:>otbeyr'^p4Li^  ^w  the 
Wostern  Stp.tp6.  :^Ti\e^  ^^Gpmp^tiylojg;  de0cr]piioii<o£'Hie  plaht  k 
t^an  pf^Uy  ff:p^«,&peci|(%e^  ^f^t/from^MeniphMs  ^nheesee, 
wbeipe,  ii^  qoip»PM)iD,  w4th^  ^tjb^  M>atb- western  etates, 

it  is  culti vcftecl ,  ^  ai^  <)];nai^€|Etai;  garden  plaitil » .  i 

The>  C^eLieiQiinLum  beiai^gs  t^^iie  .n|itur<ai<ffdeciA'pofeyiiei&,  so 
i;ej7i|arka^^  d[br  tjLe. gir^at  activity.; of;  oiiaiior  ofj  its  genera;  and  the 
naiQra  of  the  fgenjus^  g^yep.  by^  jJlU3Biel^  is  one  of.thevimci^nt 
nai?!^:  of  tb^  jafi«ami^e^|^a^d;^a,t  of  .Iba !  apples iiarnesifraxn  its 

.  .G>£xsjs)f(}!^  beioi^e  ]^.Peata;a4Vi$*JDigymaof  linnoNiaiHaiid  to 
^natMr^lprder  AppcyfleaB/OjE  J^$6ieu^.  .^^^.^    i  .       '-     •  ■* 

Generic  Character9*--r-Ki^g^l^Tye§iyx  fiye  {tacted|i(tJbe.9cpala  of 
this  species  being  furnished  with  bract-like  appendages)  carolla 
funnel-form,  border  spreading,  five  lobed,  nearly  equal,  capsule 
compressed,  flat,  two  partible,  ttvo-celled,  seeds  flat  and  attached 
to  the  margins  of  the  valves,  (Eaton.) 

-  --^cifh  (i^T<\<^ttrs;-r-Th!b'Q*  ^empetiv^ete  ia  kdawh  attbe  Sooth 
under  the  names  yellow  jasmitc^  jwild  jasmine  and  woodbine.  In 
Florida  it  ^flowers  in  March,  and  io.  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  in 
May  and  June.  Its .&te|B. if  twinU)g>  smooth  and  glabrous;  its 
leaves  are  opposite,  perennial^ianceolate,  entire,  dark  green 
above,  paler  beneath;  with  #hprl  petioles.  The  flftwers,  which 
are  esteeined  poisonous,  a^e  yeiloW)  about  an  iiich  \A^  mad  katf 
an  inch  wide  at  the  top,  of  a  fia<e  yeHow  color,  and  bare  an 
agrejcable  odor«  wh;ch  perfumes;  the  air  when  they  bloom.  It 
grows  luxuriantly,  climbing  from  tree  to  tree,  fomning  a  delight* 
ful  sl^iade.  According  tp  Eatoa,.  from  whose  botany  we  gfean 
piart  of  the  above  botanical  notice,  there  is  a  yaciety  called  au>* 
£f(?n£m  vvhidti  has  sqenticiSsfiQw^rfi. 

The  GeJ^eminum  is  infiige^piis  to  the  Southern. States,  and  its 
beauty  has  cajused.its  introduction  into  the  gardeask  * 

Medical  propertms  andf^sics. — ;The  root  is  tlie  part  used,  and  the 
tincture  is. the  preparation  most  usually  employ etl,  and,  as  made, 
must  be  a  saturated  tincture.  The  rpota^  in  a  green  jstate,  well 
bruised,  are  introduced  into  a  ppitable  y^&eel,  .€^iid  covered  with 
u;7^?^^rj/ or  diluted  aJcohoL  After  standing  twowietjks,  the  tinc- 
ture is  separated  by  expression  and  filtered,.  Itiietsa  dark  red 
color,  and  a,  pleasant  bitter  t^ste*  The  dose  is._firom:ten  .to  fifty 
drops,,  The.  following  account  of  its  medical .  properties  and 
affects  is  taken  from  a  paper  in  the  "EclectiQ  Medical  J.mlmal,'' 
Auguet  1852,  page  353,  by  F.  D.  Hill,  of  Qinpinsu^ti ; 


"  Gclseminupp  fs  stjipula^at,  tonic*  i&nd  ^n^-spati^ii;«  .  By  it^  t^fjfiug.efikci 
'\\  proiafceflge title  ftapHor^sia,  and  is  said  lo'h^  narcotic.  '  fts  effect  in.  Urg^ 
doeeSj  6r  doa^s-too  frequentlfTepeated,  is  extreme  reln'xation,  arid  general  prus- 
trattaaof  the^Moke^nniMitlaT  and  BonrcttM  sjrdtemi  ItwfH  suspend  and  hol(f 
in  c)i^^,fQuisc9ilar.iTriJtability  «nd  nenroua  ezbitenent  with  tn«rq -force  a^ 
power  tkao  any  kiiown  remedy.  It  ie  of  a  .pkiaaaiii  bitter.  tas|e»  and  pecfoimi 
ils  \vuji.der-workiQg  cyres/in  all  febrile  d lac ases,'\yi thou texci ling  f>ither|iauAea>, 
vomiting,  or  pjjr^ng.  When  enough  lias  been  given  to  produce  ita  specific 
eflect,'th^  cyd  is  dimmed,  the  vision  clouded  fend  dooble,  the  head  light  and" 
dizzy.  When  thjn^  efiecfta  follow  the  adihinlstf-atjen  of  thi«  i^medy,  no  more 
ikhould  be  giren  iinti)  th^  patient  Ms  eiitlreiT'racoTeFedirom-itfl-ittfhienee.  It 
may  be  ^sed  in  all  species  of  fevers^  nervous  an<f  bi]io\M:headache»  coUs^  pnei^ 
moQia,heitbrrhages,lcuCorrhe%,  chorea,  ague-cake,  ^$tbma>  and.WAny  other 
diseases;  but  its  efficacy  has  been  most  adihfred  in  all  forms  and  grades  of 
fevers.  It  should  always  be  used  with  great  care  and  caution.  The  root  is- 
said  to  ^[KSsseftH  a  neslnoitai  prinolple^  which;  wlieii  extracted  by  pttre  alcohol, 
will  produce  fleatk  in  very  amaii  doses*  Bat  no  suob  dfoct  Aeed<  be  expeet^, 
from  Uie  proper  dose  pf  th€|  <comii^Qfi  iijBpture.  Th^e  Is  dtAgcrof  xjanying  ife 
to  such  an  extent  fis  io  suspend  involuntaiy  musculsr,  action^  aiii{.wbieE  this  it 
the  case,  death  must  ensue.  It  is  incompatible  with  no  known  substance,  and 
may  foUoif  anY  jntceding  treatment  \toWi  'ptrfeci  safety.  The  dose  is  forty 
diopft  forao  *«duU,  and  >ehitdren  in  proportien  to  •  hge  end  temperament;.  It  le 
given.eithef.  with' or  .without  qyintie.  It  has  beeo.uved  alofte  for  chroiiic'¥he»» 
matism^  la  doses  oC  forjty  dropst  three;  titmos  a  d^y,  with  walked  effecls*  •  Threo 
or  four  doses,  with  a  milo  cathartic.,  will  remove  the  red^e^  an^l  pweUing  at* 
tending  i'niflamedipre  eyes.  Special  attention  should  bo  directed  to  the  general 
heaMi  and  cbnktMtfbn  df  the  patient  before  giving  gelseminum.  If  tac  bow- 
els be  e^il^^^ed  they  ehetild  be  moV«d  by  a  gentle  aperient,  and  Itept  Yn  a 
relaxedl  ooiidltioD^  It  i«<]uiTee>  double  the  quantity  toproduoethe  efkot  oti 
some  thatit  does.  911  oith^ ;  :and  should  Uie  pvatoti^ie^er  ever.prodaoe  too  great 
a  degree  of  xelaXatjon»  he.  should  .Ips^  ,no  time  in  stixnulath^  and  to&Sng  up  his 
patient.** 

The  alleged  electa  of  this  plant  on  the  humati  system,  taken 
in  connection  with  its  medico- botanical  relations,  mark  it  out  aa 
being  probably  one  of  the:  most  valuable  of  our  indigenous  rem- 
edial agents,  and  render  it  well  worthy  of  the  investigation  of 
regular  physicians. -^jlmmcfln  Journal  of  Pharmacy^ 

'  •   ^^^ '. —  ■ 


CASE  OP  DISSfiCTlON  WOUND,  FOLLOWED  BY  GREAT 
CONSTITUTIONAL  DISTURBANCE,  AND  DEATH  ON 
THE  EIGHTH  DAY. 


DY  W.  D.  PURPLE,  M.Dk,  OF  GREE^IB,  JN£W  YOJaK. 


[The  death  of  Dr.  G.  L.  Spencer  will  have  been  noticed  under 
the  obituary  head  of  our  la^t  number,  and,  i&'om  the  character  of 
the  disease  that  terminated  hjs  prpfessional  career,  is  vyell  worthy 
of  a  more  extended  notice.  We  take  the  liberty,  tliereforc,  of 
submitting  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  from 
W. 
and 


.  D.  Purple,  M.  I^.  of  Greene,  who  was  a  neighbor  of  Dr.  S., 
id  visited  him  during  his  last  illness.-;— iY  X.  Mad.  Jour.  [[ 


BM  Case  cf  Dissection  Wound,  pDecember, 

"  On  Thoraday,  the  1 0th  (^  June,  Dr.  Spencer  performed  a  post- 
mortem operation  on  the  body  of  Mrs.  llich,  who  had  been  in 
feeble  health  with  disease  of  the  lungs  for  some  months.  About 
ten  daya  previous  to  her  death,  more  active  symptoms  confined 
her  to  her  bed.  Her  symptoms  before  death,  and  occular  demon- 
stration after,  evinced  extensive  disease  of  both  lobes  of  the 
lungs,  and  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane.  The  cavities 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen  were  filled  with  a  sero-purulent  fluid, 
and  a  diflTuse  cellular  inflammation  was  apparent.  There  was 
no  erysipelatous  affection  of  the  skin,  nor  any  other  symptoms  or 
appearances  that  do  not  appear  in  such  diseases  in  oar  mc»t  res- 
pectable families. 

^^  The  autopsy  was  performed  twenty-four  hours  after  death ; 
and  while  in  the  act  of  closing  the  first  incision  with  a  Deedle, 
he  slightly  pricked  his  thumb  on  the  left  hand.  It  was  very  slight, 
did  not  bleed,  and  on  ex<amining  it  nothing  could  be  seen  nor 
felt,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  might  have  been 
merely  imaginary,  and  nothing  further  was  thought  of  the  mat- 
ter, until  about  twenty-four  hours  after,  he  discovered  a  slight 
irritation  at  the  place.  He  continued  in  active  labor  during  the 
day,  and  towards  evening  was  taken  with  a  chill,  with  a  sense  of 
soreness  over  the  whole  body.  The  thumb  becan^ painful,  and 
a  reddish  pustule  of  three  or  four  lines  in  diameter  appeared ; 
dyspnoea  soon  supervened ;  this  was  accompanied  by  a  depressed 
typhoid  pulse,  headaehe,  and  nausea.  On  Saturday,  an  erj^slpe- 
latous  redness,  with  great  tenderness  presented  itself  below  the 
axilla  on  the  left  side^  and  after  two  days  it  had  extended  to  the 
groin.  The  dif&cult  breathing  and  the  pustule  had  entirely  sub- 
sided on  Sunday.  The  hand  and  arm  were  entirely  free  from 
Sain,  and  only  a  scabous  surface  was  left  upon  the  thumb.  On 
[oaday,  the  right  foot  and  ankle  assumed  a  reddish  flush,  and 
b^ame  painful.  On  Tuesday  the  pain  had  subsided,  and  the 
nervous  system  became  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  animal 
poison;  stupor  succeeded,  and  he  could  with difEculty  be  aroused 
to  consciousness.  On  the  eighth  day  after  the  wound  he  expired. 
It  is  proper  to  observe  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  diseased 
lymphatics  of  the  arm,  nor  was  there  any  enlargement  or  tender- 
ness of  the  glands  of  the  axilla  or  groin. 

^'The  treatment  he  received  was  such  as  authority  recommends. 
The  poison  had  been  generally  diffused  throughout  the  system 
before  it  attracted  attention.  The  external  application  of  nit. 
of  silver  and  tr.  of  iodine,  with  alteratives  and  stimulants  inter- 
nally, were  freely  resorted  to.  Anodynes  to  allay  the  irritation 
of  the  nervous  system  were  not  neglected.  But  all  in  vain. — 
Death  had  marked  him  as  his  victim,  and  with  an  unerring 
shaft. 

^*The  death  of  this  excellent  co-laborer  in  the  field,  and  in  sadi 
a  manner,  has  filled  the  profession  with  the  most  profound  regret. 
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It  has  awakened  an  anxiety  to  know/  if  it  can  be  known,  what 
they  have  escaped,  and  under  what  circamstancefl  they  are  ex* 
posed ;  although  we  have  not  neglected  our  duty  in  the  search  of 
pathologicial  science,  but  have  embraced  every  opportunity  for 
post-mortem  examinations ;  yet  this  is  the  first  instance  that  has 
fallen  under  my  observation  where  injury  has  resulted  from  a  ^'dis- 
section wound."  I  hope  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  who 
kave  access  to  extensive  libraries,  will  enlighten  us  on  this  sub*- 
ject,  and  state  what  diseases  are  most  liable  to  generate  this  spe- 
cies of  animal j>oison ;  at  what  period  after  death  it  is  the  most 
virulent ;  what  are  preventives  and  the  best  means  of  cure  ? 
what  proportion  prove  fatal  ?  with  other  statistic  information  in 
relation  to  this  disease." 


■•— •- 


ABDOMINAL  TUMORS  DURING  PREGNANCY, 


BY  BC  MOBJBB8SAU. 

On  two  occasions,  Dr.  Morisseau  writes,  I  have  had  an  oppor* 
tuoity  of  observing  the  resuU  of  abdominal  tumors  during  preg- 
nancy. Moffe  recent  facts  have  awakened  my  recollection,  and 
fixed  my  attention. 

A  woman,  aged  2&,  married  for  eight  months,  had  become  preg- 
nant four  months  after  marriage.  For  several  years  she  had  a 
swelling  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen.  It  was  painless  and 
movable,  o$ering  no  imi>ediment  to  the  functions  of  the  abdomen; 
but  it  now  became  adherent  and  painful.  In  the  seventh  montb» 
the  woman  died  of  marasmus.  For  a  month  before  her  death, 
she  had  had  purulent  alvine  evacuations ;  but  the  size  of  the 
tumor  appeared  very  slightly  diminished.  The  tumor  was  found 
to  be  filled  with  pus,  to  be  adherent  to  the  mesentery,  and  to  bftve 
an  opening  into  the  ascending  colon*  The  i<Btus  was  in  a  state 
of  putrefaction. 

A  woman,  aged  30,  who  had  had  two  children,  became  preg- 
nant for  the  third  time.  After  the  second  pregnancy,  she  had 
what  she  described  as  a  ball  in  her  abdomen.  Thb  tumor  went 
on  growing  with  the  product  of  conception ;  and,  iu  the  fifth 
month,  became  so  painful  as  to  render  motion  insupportable. — 
After  sufiering  exti*emely  for  four  months,  in  a  state  of  maras- 
mus, she  was  delivered  of  a  small,  living,  skeleton-like  child. 
Both  mother  and  infant  died  in  a  few  hours  after.  Towards  the 
eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  I  perceived  a  tumor  of  the  size  of 
the  head  of  a  fcetus  at  full  term,  seated  in  the  right  flank,  and 
distinct  from  the  uterine  tumor«  At  the  autopsy,  the  peritoneum 
was  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  sero-purulent  fluid,  with 
albuminous  flocculi  floating  in  it.  The  small  intestines  were 
mottled  and  friable.    Above  the  right  ovary,  llie  tumor  raised  the 
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InteiStiiies^  and  wcvs  arlhet^nttothem  by  the  whoIfe<if^i^ 
•nrface^  :  It  was^vided  iato  celis,  whidiy  for  the  :moat  part,  did 
not  (^omnrahieat^;  andwu  filled' with  a  large  qaandty  of  very 
fetid  greehidhpua,"    The  base  wa^  at  the  meiseiUsy.    The  uterus 
appeared  healthy/-  .    r    :  • 

^ome  tiTfte  aga  I  was  eon3Qlted4n  the  ^case  of  a  woman,  .aged 
24  or  25  year^,  who  bad  been  married  some  months,  to  determiae 
whether  she  eould,  vi^tbout  danger^  become  pvegnaat.  She  had 
for  some  years^  had  an  enlargement'  in  the  abdomeni  The  tumor 
was  of  tho  size  of  a  large  orange,,  pahdess,^  and  eoald  easily  be 
moved  from  the  right  side^  ils  ordinary  position^  to  the  left.  I 
et pressed  my  opinion  that  pregnandy  would .  ^e  attended  with 
severe  accidents;  but  different  advice  was  giveii> by  anotk^; ^noA* 
frere,  and  the  patient  became  pregnant.  A  month  after  concep- 
^tion,  the  tumor  became  painful,  and  larger.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  second  rnonth,  the  patient  Was  obfiged  to^amaiti  in  bed.;  not 
the  least  pressure  could  be  borne;  obstinate  vomiting  and  colic 
set  in;  and,  for  ten  days,  the  patieat  was  in  a  most  precarious 
state.  On  the  seventieth  day  of  pregnancy  she  expelled  the  foe- 
tal. For  a  Inonth  she  t'emained  dangerously  il^lKit  a 
became  slowly  eohvaiescent,  th^  tumor  T^t&maktg  laige  and 
tender.     •  •    -^    ■     '■•  -  -   .■•;:.    .^-i 'n   • 

These  facts  are  worthy  of  attention.  Pregnancy  niecesBifates 
increased  activity  of  cli^culati^on'  in  the  uterus  add  in  the  neigh- 
boring parts.  When  the  uterus  is  developed,  it  iropedei^  the  flow 
of  blood,  as' is  proved  by  cedema,  ahd  vari<jes  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, In  the  abdomen,  too,  there  is  a  pl«ithoi^ii&  ^tate  of  die 
organs ;  hence,  if  a  ganglion  is  already  hypertrophiedv  or  there  be 
a  tumor  of  any  kiad  ia  the  abdominal  cavity,  it  will  be  liable  to 
become  enli^ged. 

Is  it,  then',  prudent  to  advise  marriage  to  a  female  who  has  a 
tunlor  in  the  abdomen?  I  havo  not  hesitated,  and  would  not 
hesitate,  to  reply  in  the  negt^l&ve.-^Jjondon  Jounudof  Medicine. 


»  »' 


ESTIMATTON  OjF  THE"  QuAimTtES    OP  FrKE    AcTOS   IN   TfiE  JlnCES  OP 

pRtrrrsi '  By  M.  GiriPCEii.— The  juices  under  examination  are 
mixed  with  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  and  the  amount  of  free 
acids  calculated  frdm  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash  vvbtch 
separates.  To  determine  tha  amt^xiHt  of  firce  taHaric  acid  in  a 
juice,  a  siecondportion  is  divivlcd  into  ttro  cqttal  parts  ;  the  one 
is  neutrallze^d  with  potash,  and  the  other  half  of  the  juice  now 
added,  and  the  ambunt  of  acid  itialculated  frotai  the  quantity  of 
precipitated  bttartrdte  of  potash. — Lond&n  Chem- Gaz. 
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TREATMENT  OF  AhBVQO  BY  GALVANISM. 


Having  seen  in  dome  j  oumal  that  in  lUwaia  and  Sweden  albu- 
go in  the  ho^e  had  been  renioved  by  aid  of  galyanium,  M.  Torott 
adopted  the  method  in  the  human  subjeot  mtkth^  effect,  b^aiH 
sures  123^  of  greatly  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  cornea^.  The 
ease  vtsk  that  of  a  young  girl/aged  13,  who  had  been  the  eul^eot 
of  a  BcrofahMis  keratitis,  whibh  left  albugi^  of  ^acheomea.  Thl^t 
on  the  left  side  was  liotcentral,  so  that  the^faild  waa  able  to  see 
imperfeetly ;  on  the  other  eye>  it  Was  bo  universal. as  to  render  her 
perfectly  blind.  She  was  oonsideted  inowable  and  had  abanT 
doned  all  treatment,  when  she  came  under  .'the  author^s  care  fO!r 
another  aifeetfony  and  he  then  determined  to  experiment  with  the 
galvanic  battery.  ' 

He^  accordingly,  having  set  in  action  a  battel^  of  appropriati^ 
power,  placed  the  zinc  probe  in  this  mouth,  while  with  the  copper 
or  negative  pole  he  lightly  touched  the  cornea*  The  immediate 
effects  were  vertigo^  nausea,  and  violent  arterial  pulsations,  but 
these  were  soon  subdued  by  a  counter  application  of  electricity 
to  llie  lower  extremities^  llie  treatment  was  persevered  in  for 
fortjr  days,  with  the  result  of  con^derably  diminishing  the  opacity 
in  both  ey^,'  so  that  she -was  able  to  read  with  that^ye  which  had 
been  blind  for  more  tiiah  ten  years,  while  the  mother,  though  not 
cored,  was  so  far  benefitted  that  die  patient  was  able  to  follow 
her  occupation  of  sewing. 

M.  Turok  further  says;  that  hie  has  seen  albugo  in  the  hdrise  re- 
moved in  thk  way  in  txm  minutes. -^Provincial  Medical  md  Sur^ 
gicalJcumal^ 


»  » 


KILLED  BY  A  LEECH. 

We  understand  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Garnett>  residing 
in  Greene  county,havingattendedaspecialelectionreeently  held 
in  that  county,  started  for  home,  which  ^vas  some  distance  ofi^ 
about  dark.  On^  coming  to  a  branchy  being  very  thirsty^  he  dis* 
mounted  and  drank.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  commenced 
feeling  a  ticklish  sensation  in  his  stomachy  and  on  h'ts  arrival  at 
hom6  was  quite  unwell.  Getting  worse^  a  physician  was  called 
in,  to  whom  he  stated  that  he  was  confident  he  had  swallowed 
something  while  he  was  drinking  from  the  branch  which  produced 
his  sickness.  After  trying  several  remedies,  a  powerful  emetic 
was  administered,  when  a  live  leech  was  thrown  up,  which  the 
unfortunate  man  had  evidently  swallowed  at  the  branch  above 
mentioned,  it  having  remained  alive  in  his  stomach  for  several 
days.  Although  relieved  of  the  leech  he  died  in  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  from  the  injury  which  it  had  produced. — {Va.)  Jeffer^ 
9onian» 
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BLOOD  CHANGES  IN  DISEASE. 

A  recent  elaborate  memoir  on  diseases  of  the  blood,  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  MM.  Becqaerel  and  Rodiery  winds 
up  with  the  following  eonclasions  : — 

1.  In  most  chronic  diseases,  or  in  consequence  of  various  hy- 
gienic influences,  the  three  principal  elements  of  the  blood, — 
viz.,  the  red  particles,  the  fibnii,  end  the  albumen,  may  diminish 
or  augment  in  quantl^,  separately  or  coi^jointly* 

2.  The  red  particles  diminish  in  most  prolonged  chronic  dis- 
eases, especially  in  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  in  Bright's 
disease,  chlorosis,  paludal  cachexia,  hBBmorrhages,  the  last  period 
of  tuberculosis,  the  cancerous  diathesis,  the  globules  diminish 
also  when  the  individual  has  been  insufficiently  nourished,  or  has 
been  exposed  to  bad  hygienic  conditions,  such  as  insufficiency  of 
air,  want  of  light,  or  to  humidity. 

3.  The  albumen  diminishes  in  the  last  stage  of  heart  diseases, 
great  symptomatic  ansBmia,  cancerous  diathesis,  and  when  the 
nourishment  is  insufficient. 

4.  The  fibrin  remains  normal,  o^  is  sometimes  augmented  in 
acute  scurvy.  In  chronic  scurvy,  and  in  the  symptomatic  scor- 
butic state  which  attends  some  chronic  maladies,  especially  in 
organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  it  diminishes. 

5.  In  all  the  above  cited  cases  the  water  of  the  blood  increases 
in  amount. 

6.  The  dimunition  of  globules  is  shown  especially  by  decolora- 
tion of  the  skin,  palpitations,  dyspncea,  systolic  murmor  at  the 
base  of  the  heart,  arterial  and  venous  murmurs. 

7.  The  diminution  of  albumen  produces  dropsy ;  speaking 
generally,  dropsy  is  the  symptom  of  diminution  or  albumen. 

8.  The  diminution  of  fibrin  shows  itself  by  cutaneous  and  mu- 
cous hesmorrhages. 

9.  In  the  symptomatic  anasmia  of  great  haemorrhages,  of  bad 
nourishment,  and  of  too  great  catamenial  flow,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood  diminishes,  the  water  augments,  the  blood 
globules  diminish,  the  albumen  remains  normal  or  slightly  dimin- 
ishes ;  the  fibrin  remains  the  same. 

10.  In  chlorosis,  which  is  an  entirely  difierent  disease  from 
anaemia,  the  blood  may  be  completely  normal.  When  any 
changes  occur,  they  are  in  the  augmentation  of  the  water,  the 
diminution  of  the  red  particles,  and  the  conservation  of  its  normal 
figure  or  the  augmentation  of  the  fibrin. 

11.  In  acute  Bright's  disease,  the  fibrin  remains  the  same,  the 
albumen  diminishes  ;  in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  the  globules  and 
albumen  diminish  ;  the  fibrin  remains  normal  or  diminishes. 

12.  Most  dropsies,  called  essential,  are  due  to  a  diminution  of 
the  albumen. 

13.  In  heart  disease,  the  blood  deteriorates  more  and  more  a^ 
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the  disease  advances.    The  changes  consist  in  simultaneous 
dimunition  of  the  red  globules,  albumen,  and  fibrin. 

14.  In  acute  scurvy,  the  blood  is  not  altered ;  in  chronic  scurvy, 
the  fibrin  is  diminished,  and  the  globules  augmented. 

15.  Quinine  and  generous  diet  is  the  best  treatment  for  diminu- 
tion of  the  albumen  ;  vegetable  acids  and  good  diet  for  diminution 
of  the  fibrin  ;  iron  for  the  diminution  of  the  red  particles. — V  Union 
Medicale, 


# » 


CONDITION  OP  THE  BLOOD  IN   STARVING  ANIMALS. 

Some  experiments  have  been  lately  made  on  this  point  by 
Magendie,  which  are  opposed  to  those  already  on  record.  A 
white  mare,  aged  nine,  giandered,  was  deprived  of  solid  food,  and 
allowed  only  six  litres  of  water  every  twenty-four  hours.  The 
animal  was  bled  on  the  6th,  8th,  15th,  and  17th  days.  Death  oc- 
curred on  the  24th  day.    Four  analyses  were  made  of  the  blood  : 

l8t  2nd  3rd  4th 

Bleeding.  Bleeding.  deeding.  Bleeding. 

Water     ....    821-67        808-80        802-92        766-21 
Solids     ....    178-33         191-20         197*08        244-70 


1000  00       1000-00       1000-00       1000-00 


The  solids  were 

Albumen  and  Salts  87-G2  102-46  02-76  76-61 

Globules.     .     .     .  86-96  86-51  96-61  161-89 

Fibrin      ....  3-45  2-23  6-91  6-09 


178-33         191-20         197-08        244-79 

On  these  analyses  M.  Magendie  remarks — 

^^  How  is  it  conceivable  that  after  an  absence  so  prolonged, 
there  should  be  as  much  albumen  in  the  blood,  as  in  horses  well 
nourished.  The  condition  of  the  globules  is  still  more  surprising ; 
in  fact,  bom,  the  figure  86  in  the  first  analyses,  they  finish  by 
reaching  161.  Abstinence  did  not,  then,  diminish  the  globules  ; 
and,  examined  microscopically,  they  showed  nothing  unusual. 
The  fibrin,  also, — that  element  of  the  blood  par  ezccUence,  was 
maintained  at  a  figure  more  elevated  than  among  horses  in  gen- 
eral. The  water — a  circumstance  still  more  extrc^utlinary — ^was 
at  its  lowest  point  in  the  animal,  which  was  all6f^ed  to  receive 
nothing  but  water." 

M.  Magendie  then  alludes  to  the  probability  that  there  was 
alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  albumen  and  the  fibrin.  In  proof 
of  this  it  was  found,  that  two  days  before  death,  the  blood  did  not 
coagulate ;  and  after  death  it  was  found  to  be  acid  instead  of  al- 
kaline. 
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In a^ecotid  etperiment^ a^Uttledog'tvas  fed  on'lArd; i1 
it  after  five  daya^  and  died  on  .the  twenly -second  day.*  Daring 
this  time  idie  dog  lost  81  per  cent'  of  n^eight*  After  death  the 
blood  was  found  io  be  in  slnall  quantity^  partialty  coagatated, 
bloish-yed  in  color,  and  alkalitie.  Tbe  red  pardoles  ireiB' visible 
uoder  tbe  microsoope  ;tiie  liver  was  excessively  <atty ;  itcontained 
no  Biigltr.  hi  reference  to  this  experiment,  M^  Magendie  ftiadea 
singular  statement.  Dogs,  when  stan'ed,  or  when  fed  on  brily 
one  kind  of  aliment,  such  as  fat,  fibrin  or  gelatine,  (which  is  the 
same  as  starvation,)  die  in  about  a  month.  If,  however,  in  a 
fortnight  after  the  commonoementof  the  pbslinenice' they  are  fed 
in  the  ordinary  way,  ttey  eat  the  food,  but  are  not  nourished  by 
it,  and  die  in  the  usual  tune,  as  if  they  had  inot  been  fed  at  all. 
The  aptitude  for  digestion  and  assimilation  iathus'locsl  after  a 
a  certain  length  of  time  after  deprivation  from  food.-JL'  Union  Med. 


■■•»•  ■ 


WHO   INTENTED   URETHROTOMY   ON   A   GROOVED 
STAFF  AS  A  CURE  FOR  STRICTURE  ? 

StRr-^Ja  a  Itotare  by"  Mr.  Goulson;  published  in  The  Lancet, 
the  -oredit  of  the  operation  of  cutting  stricture  on  a  grooved  staff 
is  given'  to  the  older  French  mirgeons,  and  a  statement  to  the 
same  effect  had  previoudy  appeared  in  your  columns.  Mr,  Syme 
claims  this  invention,  and  his  friends  are  indignant  with  those  who 
dispute  the  claim. 

Now,  there  ean  be  no  doubt,  judging  from  the  passages  quoted 
from  Desault  or  Bichat,  that  one  or  more  of  the  older  French 
surgeons  performed  botUonniere  on  a  grooved  sound,  for  the  relief 
ofmtieittion  of  urine,  caused  hy  stricture  i  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that,  when  this  operation  was  performed,  it^ji^as  per- 
formed, not  only  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  existing  retention, 
but  in  order  to  prevent  future  retentions — ^in  other  words,  to  re- 
move the  stricture  causing  retention.  The  older  French  Burgeons 
were  not  idiots ;  had  the  relief  of  the  existing  retention  been  their 
only  object,  they  wbuld  have  passed  a  catheter,  instead  of  a 

Sooved  staff.  The  only  difference  between  their  proceeding  and 
r.  Syme^s  is  this,  that  Mr.  Syme  does  not  wait  for  complete  re- 
tention, but  endeavors  to  obmaie  this  and  ol&r  dangers  by  the 
operation  in  question. 

That  Desaalt  should  condemn,  the  proceeding,  (aMioQgh  this, 
as  Mr.  Syme's  advocates  must  know,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

Eoint  at  issue,)  is  not  wonderful.  He  only  does  that  wfaiek  is  done 
y  many  surgeons  at  the  present  day,  who  think  that  when  an 
instrument  of  any  kind  can  be  passed  into  the  bladder,  the  stricture 
ought  to  be  removed  or  relieved  by  other  and  safer  neaiis  alieady 
in  our  possession. 
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If  this  revived  operation  be  justifiable  in  less  dangerous  ctrcum- 
Btances,  Mr.  Syme  deserves  credit  for  extending  it  to  cases  of 
stricture  unconnected  with  retention.  But  in  awarding  credit 
nnder  the  condition  mentioned,  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Charles  Bell  to  neglect  the  share  he  had  in  this  extension. 
Bell  considered  that  he  recommended  a  great  improV'ement  in 
recommending  incision  of  the  urethra  in  circumstances  very  simi- 
lar to  those  which,  in  Mr.  Syme^s  opinion,  justify  his  operation. 
Bell,  like  Syme,  did  not  wait  for  complete  retention ;  and  this  he 
made  the  great  distinction  between  his  (BelPs)  operation,  and  the 
operation  of  urethrotomy  performed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and 
erroneously  supposed  by  hlni  (Cooper)  to  be  an  original  invention 
of  his  own.  It  is  a  curious  fact,,  that  BelFs  operation  bore  the 
same  relation  to  Cooper's,  that  Syme's  bears  to  the  operation 
described  by  Desault. 

I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  by  hazarding  the  opinion,  that 
it  is  no  proof  (as  some  seem  to  suppose)  of  the  badness  of  Mr. 
Syme's  operation,  that  it  is  occasionally  the  cause  of  death ;  for 
what  operation  is  not  occasionally  fatal  ?  I  believe,  moreover, 
that  the  operation  itself  is  capable  of  improvement ;  and  that  the 
cases  in  which  it  may  become  a  question  whether  or  not  it  should 
be  performed,  will  become  of  very  rare  occurrence  by  improve- 
ment  in  other  remedial  means,  or  by  the  more  general  use  of  the 
best  measures  at  present  employed. — London  Lancet. 


^  ■» 


ON  VACCINATION  FROM  THE  VACCINE  ESCHAR. 

Sir, — Several  communications  having  recently  appeared  in 
your  journal,  on  the  subject  of  the  preservation  of  vaccine  lymph, 
which  undoubtedly  constitutes  a  great  desideratum,  under  con- 
siderations of  the  varied  circumstances  of  medical  experience  and 
remote  locality,  (as  distance  from  towns,  situation  of  colonies,  &c.) 
I  am  induced  to  suppose,  from  the  tenor  of  sentiment  before  me, 
that  the  present  object  is  too  much  directed  to  the  preservation  of 
lymph  in  a  fluid  condition,  and  seemingly  placing  a  negative  upon 
other  means,  effectually  adopted  in  times  past,  for  the  preservation 
of  all  the  virtues  of  the  lymph,  the  perpetuation  of  the  character- 
istic phenomena  of  vaccination,  the  retention  of  these  specific 
virtues  for  a  lengthened  period  of  time,  and  capability  of  trans- 
mitting these  to  distant  countries.  And  as  so  ntach  has  been 
said  on  the  means  of  preserving  a  fluid  state  of  lymph,  and  such 
various  expedients  adopted  for  its  conveyance  and  application,  I 
feel  convinced  that  the  profession  has  in  a  great  measure  lost 
sight  of,  or  otherwise  never  hitherto  justly  appreciated,  the  ad- 
vantages, facilities,  and  virtues  residing  in  the  use  of  the  sponta- 
neously discharged  eschar  of  vaccination. 
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I  am  led  to  arrest  attention  on  this  sabject,  from  a  conviction 
in  my  own  mind,  that  matter  in  a  state  of  moisture  or  fluidity, 
must  ever  have  a  tendency  to  undergo  a  more  rapid  chani^e 
amidst  its  constituent  particles,  and  thus  tend  to  earlier  decompo- 
sition, than  matter  in  the  state  of  a  dry  solid,  and  rendering  the 
fluid  lymp'h  undoubtedly  incomparable  to  the  dry  eschar  in  ques- 
tions involving  considerations  of  time. 

Some  twenty  years  since,  when  I  held  appointment  under  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  possessed  the  sole  medical  charge 
of  an  extensive  colony  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Winipe^,  in  Nordi 
Ameriea,  it  became  a  duty  to  pay  attention  to  the  subject  of  vac- 
cination, alarm  having  been  excited,  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  devastating  influence  of  small-pox  of  some  former  period,  in 
the  same  locality,  having  reasonably  enough  afibrded  occasion. 
I  made  application  to  the  metropolitan  vaccine  establishments, 
and  year  after  year  obtained  the  usual  supplies ;  but  so  great  the 
distance  intervening,  and  loss  of  time  in  obtaining  such  supplies, 
that  I  was  foiled  through  decomposition  in  each  succeeding  eflTort. 
At  length,  application  was  made  to  some  institution  in  Canada, 
and  I  was  supplied  with  a  scab  careAilly  wrapped  up  in  tin-foil, 
but  without  any  instruction  or  advice  in  its  use ;  whereupon  I 
made  a  vertical  section  through  the  centre,  obtained  thence  a  few 
fine  shavings,  rubbed  these  up  upon  glass  with  a  drop  of  cold 
water,  and  applied  the  same  as  in  the  ordinaiy  mode  of  vaccina- 
tion. I  was  delighted  with  a  successful  result,  and  was  thus  ena- 
bled to  keep  up  my  supply,  having  repeatedly  tested  the  means 
and  the  retained  eflicacy  of  the  eschar  for  three  and  six  months ; 
and  these,  not  only  abroad,  but  also  since  my  return  to  this 
country,  not  unfrequently  adopting  similar  practice  with  full  con- 
fidence in  its  safety,  full  satisfaction  in  the  efficacy,  and  fullest 
assurance  in  su6h  measure  as  constituting  a  ne  pive  ultra  where 
time  and  distance  present  the  difliculties  soughtto  be  surmt>unted. 
— London  Lancet, 
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TREATMENT  OF  UNUNITED  FRACTURE. 

Sir, — In  your  number  of  The  Lancet^  p.  383,  you  conclude  your 
article  on  ununited  fracture  by  quoting  a  case  treated  by  Dr. 
Mott  of  Philadelphia,  by  passing  a  silver  wire  through  the  ends  of 
the  bones  after  the  points  had  been  sawn  ofi*.  A  case  of  precise- 
ly a  similar  kind  was  published  in  The  Lancet  in  1850,  and  would 
have  been  an  useful  addition  to  your  catalogue  of  cases,  and 
strongly  corroborative  of  the  success  of  that  mode  of  treating 
anunited  fractures. 

I  think  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  in  any  cases,  except 
where  there  is  some  constitutional  taint,  any  kind  of  treatanent  is 
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likely  to  prodace  Qnion  which  has  not  a  tendency  to  destroy  or 
remove  intervening  substances  or  abnormal  attachments.  Ex- 
cision of  the  ends  of  the  bones  can  scarcely  fail  of  the  latter 
effect.  Absorption  of  any  intervening  substances  will  necessarily 
be  promoted  by  any  force  sufficient,  acting  directly  upon  it, 
whether  it  be  vertical  pressure,  as  caused  by  Mr.  Amesbury's  ap- 

Earatus,  or  lateral  pressure,  as  affected  by  tight  bandaging,  or 
^ieffeubach's  plan  of  the  ivory  pegs.  The  seton  has  the  same 
tendency  by  inducing  free  suppuration,  and  would  be  likely  to 
succeed  should  it  penetrate  or  pass  sufficiently  near  the  substance. 
Chloride  of  zinc,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  highly  destnictive 
chemical  agents,  the  successes  of  which  are  known  to  me  pro- 
fesiion,  possess  this  common  power  in  a  marked  degree. 

As  the  above  are  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  means  which  have 
been  found  to  succeed  in  such  unfortunate  cases,  I  beg  to  suggest 
to  the  profession  for  their  consideration,  the  propriety  of  keeping 
in  view  that  principle  of  treatment  whenever  such  cases  may 
pr^ent  themselves.  I  should  have  said  principles— viz.,  of  re- 
moving Intervening  substai^ces  or  abnormal  attachments,  if  not 
both  at  the  same  time. — London  Lancet. 
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ON  THE  THERAPEUTIC   PROPERTIES  OP  ARNICA 

MONTANA. 


BY  M.  BfAETOr  LAUZER. 


Gonlimons^  Ecchymosis,  Sanguineous^  Tunun'S^  etc* — The  efficacy 
of  arnica  in  these  affections  was  first  discovered  in  Germany ; 
and  gained  for  it  the  name  of  FaUkrauty  or  herba  lapsorum.  It 
was  formerly  applied  as  a  topical  remedy ;  but  at  present  it  is 
more  usual  to  trust  to  nature,  and  to  employ  rather  camphorated 
Bpirits  and  saline  lotions.  It  is  not  unreasonable,  however,  to 
give  arnica  iuiemally  after  a  fall,  if  the  patient  has,  as  often 
happens,  undergone  violent  concussion  amounUng  to  stupor: 
but  when  reaction  has  set  in,  medicines  of  another  class  must  be 
used. 

Pulmonary  Diseases. — ^Murray  extols  the  power  of  arnica  in  a 
host  of  various  diseases ;  and,  in  the  first,  place,  we  have  pulmo* 
naiy  affections,  of  which  the  names  have  in  the  present  day 
changed:  such  as  pain  in  the  side  with  dyspnoea,  false  pleurisy, 
humeral  cough  removing  in  the  summer  and  autumn ;  cachectic 
and  oadematouB  cough ;  asthma  arising  from  sudden  chill,  with 
rheumatbm  of  the  chest  and  back ;  asthma  following  delivery, 
with  alteration  of  tlie  voice  and  pain  in  the  nape  of  the  neck; 
peripneumonia.  The  tonic  and  stimulant  properties  of  the  arni- 
ca would  evidently  be  far  from  always  serviceable  in  these  dis- 
eases, some  of  which  correspond  to  pneumonia  and  pleurisy, 
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others  to  catarrhs,  or  to  convulsive  coughs.  But,  according  to  Dr. 
Roques,  the  nauseating  properties  of  arnica  have  several  times 
triumphed  over  obeitinate  cataniis.  In  these  cases,  the  arnica 
should  be  combined  with  pectoral  medicines,  and  its  use  must  be 
persevered  in  for  some  time.  Arnica  is  no  less  useful,  according 
to  the  same  author,  in  cases  of  pneumonia  of  an  ataxic  charac- 
ter. In  these  cases,  the  arnica  is  given  with  extract  of  cinchona; 
this  combination  excites  the  powers  of  the  system,  reanimates  the 
action  of  the  lungs,  and  favors  expectoration. 

M.  Martin  Lauzer  remarks  that  M.  Guitrac  gives  large  doses  of 
tartariemetic  in  chronic  catarrh;  and  Professor  Broussonet  «md 
Gruveilhiergive  large  doses  of  ipecacuanha  in  the  sameafiection 
and  in  the  pneumonia  of  old  persons ;  and  suggests  that  arnica 
might  produce  similar  effects,  in  such  cases,  to  those  of  ipecacu- 
anha. 

Arnica  has  been  recommended  by  various  authors  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  liver  with  petechis,  suppression  of  the  menses  or  lo- 
chia, uterine  hemorrhage,  congestion  of  the  spleen,  nodositios  of 
tiie  breast,  generally  atony,  hectic  fever,  atrophy,  calculous  ne- 
phritis, and  contractions  of  organs. 

Paridytic  Affections, — The  writers  of  the  last  century  have 
chiefly  pointed  out  the  effects  of  arnica  in  cases  of  paralysis.— 
'  Juncker  states,  that  he  cured  more  paralyzed  and  contracted 
limbs  with  arnica  alone,  than  with  cotnbinations  of  remedies. — 
Collin  states,  that  he  cured  tremblings,  convulsions,  palsies,  and 
other  nervous  affections.  Under  the  influence  of  this  remedy, 
the  patients  had  pain  in  the  eyes,  creeping  and  ticklish  sensations 
in  the  limbs,  and  a  sense  of  heat ;  and  these  phenomena  almost 
always  were  prognostic  of  benefit.  These  effects  are  precisely 
those  produced  by  strychnine ;  hence  arnica  would  be  a  succeda- 
neum  for  this  formidable  agent ;  and  why  should  it  not  be  em- 
ployed before  having  recourse  to  the  preparations  of  nux  vomica? 
Collin  says  that,  in  cerebral  affections,  arnica-indicated  until  the 
fever  has  ceased,  or  has  diminished,  and  then  niti^must  be  added 
to  it.  Kornbeck  extols  the  arnica  in  mercurial  paralysis:  it 
would  evidently  be  only  useful  in  asthenic  palsies,  in  whatever 
situation.  Dr.  Roger  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  who,  after  fe- 
ver, had  a  sense  of  weight  and  loss  of  power  in  the  lower  limbs. 
Under  the  use  of  powder  of  arnica  flowers,  she  experienced 
creeping  sensations  and  pain,  followed  by  complete  restoration  of 
motion  and  sensation.  According  to  Collin,  Murray,  and  Conra* 
di,  arnica  has  also  cured  cases  of  asthenic  amaurosis ;  but  M. 
Martin  Lauzer  belii^es,  with  Schumucker,  that  it  alwa}'s  fails  in 
cases  of  amaurosis  which  have  slowly  gained  their  highest  degree 
%A  intensity. 

Spasms  and  conwlsicns:  conmdsive  cough. — Arnica,  according 
to  Murray,  has  cured  tremblings  of  the  limbs  or  tongue,  opisthoto- 
nos, convulsive  movements  of  the  head,  and  twitchiags  of  the 
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limbs.  If  these  affections  are  nervous,  of  asthenic  origin,  and 
conse^iuently  calling  for  the  employment  of  tonics  and  atimuiantd^ 
arnica  may  be  of  use. 

Inlei  mittent  Fevers, — Collin,  Stoll,  Aaskow,  Delman,  and  Volte* 
len,  praise  arnica  as  a  remedy  in  ague.  Stoll  was  very  successful 
in  the  treatment  of  a  quartan,  which  resisted  cinchona.  He 
made  an  electuary  with  flowers  of  arnica  and  syrup  of  orange 
peel ;  and  gave  a  piece  as  large  as  a  nutmeg  four  times  a  day. 
This  dose  caused  severe  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  cold  clammy 
sweats,  with  a  large,  full,  and  very  tdow  pulse ;  but  opium  calmed 
these  symptoms,  which,  however,  were  the  forerunners  of  a  rapid 
cure  of  the  fever. 

Tffpkoid  Fever. — It  was  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  that 
Arnica  enjoyed  its  best  days ;  but  here  Its  fame  also  suffered  dire 
shipwreck,  thanks  to  its  abuse  by  the  Browniaas,  who  almost 
used  it  as  a  sjiecific  in  continedfevers.  Collin  said  that  arnica,  by 
its  cardiac  power,  removes  stupor,  somnolence,  and  delirium,  in 
putrid  fevers,  brings  back  the  eruption  of  suppressed  exandtema- 
ta,  and  resolves  metastatic  swellings.  But  Murray  judiciously 
adds  that,  in  order  that  the  desired  result  may  be  produced,  we 
must  take  account  of  the  seaaon  and  general  conditions; — words 
full  of  justice,  a  reflection  on  which  would  have  prevented  the. 
,  abuse  of  using  a  single  remedy  in  a  disease  so  variable  ia  its 
form.  StoUy  who  introduced  the  use  of  arnica  in  putrid  fevers, 
gn,ve  it  only  in  those 'cases  in  which,  the  pulse  remainiag  nearly 
quiet,  the  patient  was  feeble,  stupefied,  prostrate,  im  a  stale  of 
somnolence,  or  of  muttering  deUiium.  Arnica  is  also  particular- 
ly indicated  where  the  pulse  is  small,  weak,  and  flutteriag,  with 
torpor  and  prostration  of  the  muscular  system.  Dr.  Roques  says 
that  it  should  be  used  especially  in  the  enervating  diarrhoBa,  in 
the  obstinate  dysenteric  flux  which,  in  the  third  stage  of  ty- 
phus, threatens  to  entirely  destrofjr  the  vital  powers.  Murray 
recommends  it,  combined  with  camphor,  when  gangneoe  has  su- 
pervened on  other  adynamic  sympit  )ma. 

In  the  campaigns  of  the  empire,  the  goad  effects  of  arnica  in 
the  army-typhus  have  been  observed  and  recorded.  Dr.  Cazin 
who  used  it  successfully  in  the  army  hospitals  during  the  cam* 
paign  in  Germany  in  1809,  has  since  that  time  frequently  em- 
ploved  it  in  the  adynamic  stage  of  typhoid  fevers,  combining  it 
with  the  roots  of  valerian  angelica,  which  dilute  its  emetic  and 
cardialgic  properties. 

OotU. — Barthez  has  reccmmendcd  arnica  m  tbe  treatment  of 
gout.  Dr.  Koques  was  of  opinion  that  the  best  treatment  of 
gout  is  to  torment  the  p at'cnt  as  little  as  possible  with  medicine. 

Summary. — Arnica  is  an  energetic  excitant,  which  is  far  from 
meriting  the  oblivion  into  which  it  has  fallen,  its  tonic, excitant, 
and  cmetio  action,  allies  it  to  ipecacuanha;  and  the  nervous 
symptoms  which  it  secondarily  excites,  ^ve  it  some  relatioa  to  the. 
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preparations  of  nnr  romica.  Gilbert  considered  it  tonic  and 
aperient  in  small  doses;*  and  in  large  doses  emetic,  purgative, 
diuretic,  sodorific,  and  emmenagogae.  When  given  alone,  it  \a 
Nabte  to  prodnce  more  or  less  severe  pain  in  the  stomach.  This 
may  be  prevented  or  assuaged  by  combining  the  arnica  with  a 
small  dose  of  opium  or  some  aromatic,  such  as  angelica,  canella, 
or  ginger.  £nt  if  ite  nauseating  effects  be  desired,  it  must  he 
giTCM  albne. 

Doses  and  Modes  ef  Adminisiration. — ^The  infusion^  according  to 
die  fermnlary  of  the  hospitah  of  Paris,  is  made  by  infusing  for  an 
hour;  a  drachm*  of  the* flowers  in  a  quart  of  vrater,  and  straining. 
The  dkcoetion  i»  made  with  the  same  proportions  :  it  is  more  pow- 
erful. The  dese  of  tfie  inllisiba  may  Ae  as  much  as  an  ouace, 
sweetened  witlk  syrup. 

the  pomdered  flowers  may  be  given  in  doses-  of  from  ten  grains 
fe  three  of  frar  drachms,  in  etectuary  or  ftolbs  ;*  lllis  fbrm  is  pre5 
erable  in  cases  of  paral^'sis.  The  powdered  root  may  be  given  in 
the  same  nutmier. 

The  dose  of  the  distilled  water  is  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  to 
three  ounces  of  the  alcoholic  tincture  (one  part  of  the  root  ta 
ei£;ht  of  alcohol)  from  fifteen  minims  to  five  drachms;  of  the 
ethereal  tincture  (one  part  of  flowers  to  16nr  of  etfter)  from  fifteen 
miliums  to  tweandabelf  drachms;  of  the  aqueous  extract  (onepart 
to  five  of  water)  from  teveit  grains  to  a  (fraclkm,.in  a  draught  or 
in  pillfe  ;  of  the  alcoholic  extract  (one  part  of  fiowers  to  eight  of 
alcohol  and  one  of  water,)  the  same  quantities. 

For  cxtcrnat  use,  the  leaves  and  flowers  may  be  used  as  a  poul- 
tice ;  and  the  powder  may  be  used  as  a  sternutatory. 

Compound  infusion  of  arnica  flowers,  (Roques;) — ^Take  of  arni- 
ca fiowers,  valerian  root,  each  two  drachms ;  infuse  tAem  in  a 
closed  vessel  wftb  a  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water ;  then  strain, 
and  add,  of  peppermint  water  two  ounces,  srniple  syrap  one 
cunce,  ether  a  (frachm,  tincture  of  opium  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
drops ;  to  be  given  by  spoonfuls  in  the  adynamic  period  of  typhoK^ 
ftvefs. 

Compound  preparations  of  arnica, — ^The  above-named  prepara- 
tions are  advantageously  combined  with  wine,  cinchona,  camphor^ 
and  vahsrian. 

Compownd  powder  [of  arnica  root,  (Roques.) — Take  of  arnica 
I  root  in  powder  fifteen'grains ;  camphor  three  grains ;  to  be  given 

:  every  three  hours  in  dysenteric  typhus,  to  combat  the  prostration 

of  the  vital  powers. 

Stimulant  lolus.-^Take  of  camphor,  arnica  flowers,  and  treaclei 
each  frfteen  grains;  divide  into  twelve  boli,  and  give  one  every 

hour. 

StimtJant  ekctudry. — Take  of  powdered  arnica  root  an  ounce 
and  a  hail^  erode  opium  three-quarters  of  a  grain,  symp  a  suffi 
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oient  quantity.    Divide  it  into  six  doses ;  one  to  be  pven  every 
two  hours  in  cases  of  purulent  absorption. 

Aromatic  tinciure  of  arnica. — Take  of  arnica  flowers  an  ounce 
and  a  half;  cloves,  canella,  and  ginger,  each  two  and  a  half 
drachms  ;  anise,  three  ounces ;  alcohol,  a  quarter ;  macerate  for 
eight  days,  and  strain.  A  spoonful  in  water  two  or  three  times  a 
day  in  contusions. — London  Journal  of  MediciTW. 
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The  Ilr8ViTUTE.«-Tlie  piesent  seseion  of  the  Institttte  is  folly  realidng  the 
expectatioDsof  its  friends.  Kotwithttindiiig  the  streDUons  efforts  of  the  lour 
other  medical  schools  bow  Iu  operatioD,  aided  by  a*  heavy  oatlay  in  building, 
tftc.,  and  all  the  electioneering  agencies  to  which  men  in  a  desperate  condition 
are  obliged  to  resort,  the  iHDBrxvnsKT  Ambbicab  Scnooft  towers  above  them 
all,  and  more  than  a  maj<»ity  of  all  the  medical  students  of  Cincinnati  are  al- 
ready matriculated  on  the  books  of  the  Institute. 

How  an  the  migktjf  fallen!  A  few  years  nnce  amomgoor  most  distinguishsd 
opponents,  it  was  almost  regarded  as  a  treasonable  offencO'  Is  exchange  a  civil 
aalutation  with  an  Bclectic  Professor,  and  in  enumerating  Ike  medical  schools 
of  Ohio,  the  Institute  was  never  mentioned.  Now, in  the  vain  hope  of  com* 
peting  with  the  young  giant  of  Eclectic  Reform*,  and.  averting  their  own  steady 
decline — they  have  staked  all  upon  one  desperate  effort,  and  in  order  to  erect  a 
huge  building,  substituting  brick  and  mortar  for  scientific  attractions— mon* 
gaged  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  under  n  heavy  debt  which  with  their  limited 
revenues,  it  is  supposed,  cannot  fail  to  swallow  up  the  whole  concern.  If  the 
two  other  orthodox  schools — the  Miami  Medical  College  and  the  Cincinnali 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgeiy,  both  of  which,  with  all  their  professon  in* 
eluded,  would  hardly  fill  a  fashionable  parlor,  should  seek  to  prolong  the  contest 
after  the  downfal^of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  we  should  be  pleased  to  en* 
courage  their  laudable  ambition,  on  the  same  principle  that  Bamum  in  exhibits 
lag  an  eight*foot  giaUt  would  display  Tom  Thumb  as  near  as  practicable  to 
show  that  Nature  is  equally  capable  of  producing  very  great  and  veiy  small 
objects. 

Seriously,,  the  present  pitiable  condition  of  the  old  school  institn^ns  of  Cin* 
dnnati,  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  their  contracted  spirit  and  principles— they 
are  as  small  in  bodily  magnitude  as  they  are  in  their  conceptions  of  liitellectaal 
progress.  We  shall  endeavor  in  the  next  number  of  the  JoumaL  to  give,  if 
possible,  a  correct  report  of  the  actual  aumbet  of  atudents  attending  the  fire 
medical  scboohi  of  Cisciimatl.  B. 


] 
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Medical  Colleges. — In  a  previous  number  of  the  journal,  tre  advoeated  the 
propriety  of  medical  schools  adopting  an  obligation  for  their  graduates,  which  shall 
be  taken  prior  to  the  degree  being  conferred.  We  still  think  some  good  may  be 
accomplished  in  that  way^  and  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  St.  Louis  University 
has  introduced  one  into  their  list  of  requirements  for  graduation,  and  which 
reads  as  follows : 

'^You,  A.  B.  do  solemnly  promise,  that  you  will,  to  the  utmost  of  yoarabtfitj, 
exert  your  influence  for  promoting  the  welfare  and  respectability  of  the  profes* 
sion  ;  that  you  will  demean  yourself  honorably  in  the  practice  thereof;  that 
you  will  not  put  forth  any  nostrum  or  secret  mode  of  cure,  nor  engage  in  asy 
other  species  of  quackery :  and,  that  you  will  not  publish  any  matter  or  thinf 
laudatoiy  of  yourself  or  derogatoiy  to  the  profession  ;  and  in  the  conferring  of 
this  degree,  it  is  done  with  the  express  understanding,  that  the  Faculty  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  and  privilege  to  revoke  said  degree,  whenever  the 
promise  here  made  shall  be  violated." 

Here  is  a  form  that  may  do  well,  but  we  are  in  favor  of  carrying  it  a  little 
further,  and  enjoining  adherence  to  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  American  Me£- 
cal  Association  in  fulL  This  is  now  the  time  for  the  beginning  of  moat  of  the 
collegiate  courses  of  our  medical  schools,  and  therefore  a  favorable  moment 
for  action  upon  a  proposition  of  this  kind.  We  hope  it  may  be  generally 
adopted.-— IFefflem  Lancet, 

The  above  article  is  an  infult  to  the  medical  profession,  and  dbfplays  a  dispo* 
tition  of  despotic  tymnny  in  no  sense  commendable.  Its  objectionable  fea- 
tures  become  apparent  upon  analysis,  and  the  object  none  other  than  the  most 
selfidi.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  '^respectability  of  the  profession r* 
What  constitntes  honor  in  the  practice  thereof?  In  what  consists  ^quackery" 
as  understood?  Does  the  "respectability  of  the  profession**  mean  the  defence 
and  practice  of  its  errors?  Does  honor  in  the  practice  thereof,  mean  a  bhsd 
adherence  to  particular  theories  taught  in  the  schools.  Does  "quackery'"  meaa 
the  administration  of  remedies  substituted  for  calomel  ?  If  these  questions  are 
answered  in  tae  affirmatlvQ,  we  would  say,  take  no  such  oath,  young  men; 
what  is  a  "solemn  promise**  hut  an  oath?  Do  not  tie  yourselves  down  to  the 
opinions  of  any  man»  or  set  of  men;  but  open  your  percipient  faculties  and 
look  around  for  yourMlves,  in  search  of  truths  by  which  you  may  more  success- 
fiilly  combat  disease. 

As  to  writing  nothing  laudatory  of  themselves,  we  think  that  a  etop  would 
be  put  to  all  vriting;  aa  that  character  of  indirect  self-laudation  does  and  most  ac* 
eompany  all  valuable  productions  on  science. 

As  to  tiie  right  of  revoking  a  degree,  we  say  bah  !  Why  do  you  confer  the 
degree,  if  the  recipient  is  not  worthy  and  well  qualified!  Hbw  dare  any  col- 
lege to  proscribe  the  free  exercise  of  Its  own  judgment?  You  might  almost  ai 
well  say,  "any  one  can  get  the  degree  conferred  on  him  who  will  swear  eternal 
fidelity  to  ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association." 

It  would  be  but  a  step  farther  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  law,  prohibit- 
ing all  who  will  not  take  such  an  ehllgaticB  on  themselves,  from  the  exercise 
of  their  common  right.  The  whole  scheme  is  anti-American,  and  an  insult  to 
every  graduate  who  is  asked  to  take  the  oath.  Give  the  mind  a  fair  field  to 
which  to  play;  if  your  doctrines  are  too  cramped  for  the  liberalism  of  the  age, 
let  them  discard  the  errors  which  exist,  and  cull  from  other  sources  all  meani 
of  rendering  themselves  proficienU  in  the  healing  art.    Teach  theee  inteadei 
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for  the  professioB  tkeir  duty  to  society,  to  individaalB,  <o  themselveo,  and  to  the 
race,  and  you  may  dJapense  with  your  obligations.  A  system  of  4nedicine  must 
be  in  a  dreadful  state  of  dilapidation,  which  requires  such  efforts  to  restain  the 
youn^  and  liberal  minds  of  the  19th  century.  A  row  of  fidelity  securing  a 
diploma !  really  science  with  such  must  he  on  the  wane,  and  titles  of  real  util- 
ity. Why,  Dr.  Sangrado  could  not  have  done  more  than  this  to  Gil  Blaa.— 
Pythagoras  must  have  whispered  in  the  ears  of  the  medical  schools  adopting 
such  a  course,  the  secret  of  success — mystery — a  blind  adherence  to  precon- 
ceived opinions.    Young  men  will  you  thus  sell  your  right  to  think? 

W.  L.  G.  B, 


♦  ♦ 


Ihteoductost  Lbctukes,  Factjltt,  &c — ^The  preliminary  course  has  con« 
eluded,  and  the  regular  session  has  opened  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
every  professor  being  promptly  at  his  post  of  duty.  Professors  Bic£let,  Shea* 
WOOD,  and  Hott  have  already  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their  high  responst* 
bill  ties,  and  evinced  the  capacities  of  able  and  perspicuous  teachers.  Each  of 
these  gentlemen  possesses,  in  addition  to  a  full  command  of  his  subject,  a  fluent 
delivery  and  a  clear  arrangement  of  thought,  together  with  that  intellectual 
discipline  and  Hteraiy  cultivation  which  are  indispensable  in  the  finished 
teacher.  Prof.  Bickley,  in  addition  to  his  mature  experience  as  a  practitioner 
of  medicine  in  Virginia,  brings  important  additional  qualifications  in  his  thor- 
ough familiarly  with  Botany,  and  the  literary  ability  which  he  has  exhibited  in 
his  historical  writings  and  other  contributions  to  American  literature.  Prof. 
Shebwood,  an  old  pupil  of  Prof.  I.  G.  Jones,  and  enjoying  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  able  preceptor,  is  one  of  those  able,  devo- 
ted and  untiring  men  whose  superior  natural  abilities,  unwearied  perseverance  and 
high-toned  moral  principles  give  every  assurance  that  in  behalf  of  a  just  cause 
they  are  capable  cf  overcoming  mountains  of  difficulty.  We  Hsk  nothing  in 
the  prediction  that  he -will  yet  prove  himself  one  of  the  pillars  of  medical  re- 
form, and  earn  a  lasting  title  to  the  gratitude  of  reformers.  Of  Prof.  Hott  it 
is  sufiScient  to  say  that  (although  the  youngest  member  of  the  Faculty,)  the 
manly  traits  of  his  character,  his  mental  cultivation  and  evident  capaci^  for  the 
labors  of  a  thorough  and  accurate  teacher  of  science  have  fixed  upon  him  the 
unanimous  regard  of  his  colleagues,  in  the  belief  that  he  will  perform  the 
duties  of  his  chair  in  a  manner  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  of  his  predecessors 
ill  that  department.  Young  men  who  are  ambitious  of  eminence,  and  who 
have  nothing  to  do  but  give  their  days  and  nights  to  study  are  the  proper  per- 
sons for  every  post  of  labor,  in  which  we  do  not  require  the  results  of  ma- 
tured experience. 

The  Introductory  Lectures  of  the  session  were  delivered  at  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  (the  college  building  being  insufficient  for  the  popular  audience,) 
by  Professors  Bickley  and  Buchanan  on  Saturday  the  6th,  and  by  Professors 
King  and  Sherwood  on  the  10th  ultimo.  The  large  audiences  which  at- 
tended, their  applauding  sympathy,  and  the  signal  contrast  of  numbers  and 
spir^  to  the  progress  of  the  oHi&odox  schools,  rendered  Uie  occasion  one  of 
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triuinph  to  the  friends  of  reforai — ^indeed  the  trtamph  was  so  complete  as  to 
leave  room  for  a  little  good  humored  laughter  at  the  contrast  exhibited.  Tbe 
following  passage  in  the  introductory  lecture  of  the  Dean  of  the  E.  M.  Institnte 
did  not  fail  to  excite  the  merriment  of  the  audience  at  its  conclusion*  although 
the  smiles  of  some  who  were  present  were  decidedly  9ardonie,  B. 

^  Remember  that  seven  or  eight  years  ago  medical  reform  had  scarcely  an 
existence  in  Cincinnati— -remember  that  ten  years  since  I  presented  in  this 
city  a  great  scientific  reform — discoveries  in  physiology  of  the  highest  import* 
ance  to  mankind,  filling  up  a  vast  deficiency  in  human  knowledge — and  that 
I  sought  in  vain  the  attention  of  the  leaders  of  the  medical  profession.  And 
In  vain  too  did  Morrow  demonstrate  in  private  practice  the  superiority  of  a 
bloodless  and  sanative  system  of  treatment.  The  truths  we  would  present 
could  find  no  audience  in  the  atmospere  of  medical  despotism  among  those 
who  esteemed  themselves  dictators.  But  to-day  the  picture  is  changed — to-day 
I  have  the  honor  of  propagating  true  science  in  the  halls  of  a  chartered  col- 
lege ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  opposition  from  four  or  five  medical  schooli, 
a  decided  majority  of  all  the  medical  students  of  Cincinnad  attend  upon  our 
lectures.  And  while  I  find  our  hall  crowded  to  its  utmost  limits  by  intelligent 
yovng  men,  Professors  who  are  venerable  by  their  age  and  learning,  but  who 
ecorn  the  whole  movement  of  reform,  are  left  almost  in  solitude.  The  vene> 
able  President  of  the  National  Medical  Association,  in  whom  the  dignity  and 
honor  of  the  entire  orthodox  profession  are  represented,  addresses  wim  hit 
colleagues  a  snug  little  class  which  might  very  well  be  accommodated  on  the 
eofas  of  a  lady's  private  parlor.  Reform  is  henceforth  triumphant  in  Cincinnati.'* 


■♦-•■ 


Death  of  Prof.  Dbake. — Dr.  Dahiel  Dbuce,  widely  known  in  the  United 
States  as  an  author,  professor*  and  physician,  departed  this  life  in  Cincinnati,  on 
the  5th  ult.  A  pulmonary  attack,  terminating  in  congestion  of  the  brais, 
produced  the  fatal  event.  Every  mark  of  respect  was  paid  to  his  memory  by 
tbe  citizens  and  the  profession.  The  lectures  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio, 
the  Miami  College,  and  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine,  were  suspended 
from  the  7th  to  the  10th  inst. — the  day  of  his  funeral.  Appropriate  resolotions 
of  respect  were  adopted  by  the  class  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  as  well 
as  by  the  other  schools,  and  the  members  of  the  medical  profession.  The  class 
and  Faculty  of  the  Institute  attended  the  funeral  in  a  body.  Long  conspicuoca 
by  his  literary  talents  and  his  active  interest  in  public  improvements — Dr  • 
Drake  might  be  regarded  as  the  Patriarch  of^the  profession  in  Cincinnati,  and 
his  decease  will  produce  a  sensation  throughout  the  West  and  South.  Of  the 
three  great  men  of  the  profession  in  tbe  West — Deaks,  Dudley,  and  Caij>> 
WELL,  the  two  Utter  survive,  at  an  advanced  age,  and  when  they  leave  thii 
Sphere  of  existe  nee,  their  lives  will  have  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
West.  B. 


■•■^ 


Death  of  Dh.  Theodore  Tseat. — Dr.  R.  B.  Treat,  of  Janesville,  Wis- 
consin, writes  under  date  Oct  19th,  as  follows  : 

**  My  brother.  Dr.  Theodore  Treat,  died  on  Wednesday  last,  at  1 1  o'*clo<:k, 
p.  M.    His  disease,  Malignant  Typhoid  Fever*    In  this  dispensation  of  Pro\> 
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dence  relatives  md  friends  are  called  to  mourn  one  wao  could  ill  be  spared 
at  this  time.  In  his  death  the  community  has  been  deprived  of  an  energetio 
and  successful  practitioner,  and  the  profession  of  a  bright  and  shining  member. 
He  bore  his  sickness  with  much  patience  and  fortitude  for  five  long  weeksi 
when  death  kindly  came  to  his  relief  and  freed  him  from  his  sufferings.  Se?* 
era!  months  previous  he  had  a  presentiment  that  he  should  soon  be  called  away* 
^;  And  thus  has  gone  one  who  Was  just  ripening  into  sturdy  manhood  and 
whose  mind  just  began  to  be  developed  ;  and  had  he  lived  as  he  commenced^ 
few  would  have  surpassed  him  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
I  |A  few  hours  before  death  he  folded  his  arms  across  his  breast*  and  with  all 
the  composure  of  a  more  mature  age,  his  spirit  passed  from  '  earth  to  heaven* 
without  a  struggle.** 


•  • 
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PSOGEEDIHGS  OF  THE  ThIRD  AuKUAL  SeSSIOH  OF  THE  IVDUNA  STATE  MeDICAL 

SociETT,  HELD  IV  THE  CiTY  OF  New  Albaet,  May,   1852.    Andcrscn  4* 

Warren:  pp.  79.    Paper. 

We  have  received  the  above  work,  and  find  it  to  be  similar  in  character  to 
Other  reports  of  the  kind  emanating  from  the  tributaries  of  the  American  Med* 
ical  Association.  Many  of  its  resolutions  show  more  liberality  than  has  here* 
tofore  been  expressed  by  conventions  of  Allopathic  Physicians.  The  work 
contains  the  proceedings  of  the  Medical  Society,  Lists  of  the  Members  present  t 
an  Address  by  Prof.  Means,  two  or  three  reports,  and  the  Constitution  and  By* 
Laws  of  the  Society.  As  to  the  establishment  of  a  Medical  College  in  Indiana  t 
aa  recommended  by  the  Society,  we  think  they  must  have  forgotten  the  fact^ 
that  they  have  more  schools  at  present  than  can  be  supported.  But  try  it^ 
gentlemen,  experience  will  teach  you  a  lesson  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

The  East  Tehnessse  Recori)  of  Medicire  ard  Subgery;  Edited  by  Frank. 

A.  Ramsey f  A.  M%  M.  D.,  Knoxville.    August,  1852,  No.  2.    pp.  100;  quar«» 

terly,  $2  per  annum. 

The  above  work  has  been  received;  and  as  it  represents  a  partjof  Tennesiee 
distant  fVom  schools  of  importance,  the  Profession  who  svhscribe  to  the  Laws  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  should,  of  course,  assist  Dr.  Ramsey  in 
maintaining  the  Journal.  As  we  do  not  believe  in  its  precepts,  of  course  it 
cannot  be  recommended  to  Eclectics  by  us.  The  work  is,  however,  well  worth 
the  subscription  price. 

Ranxiho's  Half  Yearly  Abstract  of  trx  Medical  Scisrces;  No.  16. 

Philadelphia,  Lindsay  and  Blakiston.    Cincinnati,  Post  &  Co.  and  Derby  ^ 

Co.     pp.  S20 ;  half  yearly,  $1.50  pr  annum. 

Of  all  the  Medical  periodicals  published,  none  furnish  the  profession  in 
America  so  much  information  of  Medicine  and  its  Collateral  Sciences  in  Europe 
as  this.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  an  abstract  or  compendious  view  of  every- 
thing that  has  transpired  and  the  books  published  for  the  previous  six  months. 
The  physician  who  reads  this  work  will  always  be  informed  of  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  profession  of  Europe.  It  is  a  work  of  deserved  reputation,  and 
those  who  read  it  will  be  well  repaid. 
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Illustrated  Catalogxte  op  Blajkcuaxd  Si,  Lea's  Medical  abd  Svb6icai 
Publications,  1852  ;  pp.  48.  To  be  had  of  Booksellers  generallj. 
The  above  work  has  been  laid  on  our  table  ;  and  as  it  will  enable  the  physi- 
cian to  select  such  works  as  he  may  most  need,  we  would  commend  it  to  alL  It 
is  variously  embellished,  and  should  be  consulted  by  all  before  buying  medial 
books. 

The  Phtsiciae's  Visiting  List,  Dubt,  aitd  Book  of  Evoagements  foi 

1863.    Philadelphia :  Lindsay  and  Blakiston.    Bound  in  embossed  cloth. 

This  neat  little  work  contains  an  almanac,  table  of  doses,  list  of  poisons  and 
their  antidotes,  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  American  Medical 
Association,  blank  leaves  for  visiting  lists,  (neatly  and  carefully  arranged.) 
memoranda,  address  of  patients,  address  of  nurses,  accounts  asked  for,  memor- 
anda of  wants,  obstetric  engagements,  and  so  forth. 

We  need  not  speak  in  commendation  of  this  work  ;  for  the  physician  will  &t 
once  see  the  utility  of  such  a  book — it  is  of  convenient  size. 

SciEirTiFic  Americah,  published  by  Munn  and  Co.,  of  New  York. 

This  paper  has  already  acquired  a  reputation,  not  only  throughout  Ameria 
but  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  a  circulation  of  16,000,  and,  as  an  adver- 
tising sheet  alone,  would  be  one  of  the  best  papers  we  know  of ;  but  when  we 
lemember  it  embodies  descriptions  of  all  new  machinery,  and  embellishmeDis 
•o  as  to  render  the  descriptions  plain,  the  value  of  the  paper  is  greatly  enhanced 
For  the  mechanic  and  family  circle,  few  papers  will  ever  accomplish  more.  The 
paper,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  tcierUific,  and  deserves  an  extensive  patronage. 
God  is  Disease,  or  the  Manifestatioh  of  Desige  in  Morbid  Pheboheii. 

By  James  F.  Duncan,  M.  D.    pp.  232 ;  cloth.    Philadelphia  :  Lindsay  a&d 

Blakiston. 

A  curious  title,  really !  But  perhaps  not  more  so  than  the  doctrines  advoca- 
ted in  the  book.  The  author  attempts  to  show  that  God  inflicts  disease  upon 
men  for  several  reasons.  1st,  its  influence  upon  society  is  beneficial.  2nd,  it 
exercises  the  same  upon  individuals.  3rd,  pain  is  intended  to  warn  us  of  dac- 
ger.    4th  and  lastly,  man  is  thus  always  forcibly  reminded  that  he  must  die. 

Whether  the  author  has  proved  his  position  is  for  the  reader  to  say.  Diseise  | 
is  certainly  caused — ^but  we  think,  we  know — by  violating  certain  natural  la  its 
necessary  to  harmonious  action  in  the  organism.  The  absence  of  such  actioa 
is  the  cause  of  disease.  God  does  not  desire  to  see  men  full  of  pain  Happiness  I 
is  the  legitimate  end  of  his  existence,  and  all  pain  is  caused  by  the  violation  of  I 
the  laws  reigning  over  the  human  constitution.  But  read  the  book  and  judge  | 
for  yourselves.  It  is  worthy  of  a  perusal,  and  would,  no  doubt,  elicit  many  new 
thoughts.  N. 


I 


